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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


JANUARY—JUNE 1937 



CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JANUARY 1937 


lab Brilliant pageantry marked the celebration of the Proclamation Parade is 
important cities and towns is India. 

2nd. A large number of Indian Princes and Boling Chiefs disonssed with the 
Viceroy’s speoial representatives in Calcutta the question of their accession to 
the Indian Federation. 

Problems relating to the Indian village formed the subject of the presidential 
address by fiao Bahadur T. 8. Veukatarao at the opening of the Indian Scienoe 
Congress at Hyderabad. 

Speaking at Nagpur Ur. Jinnah outlined the Moslem League's policy of com¬ 
munal unity and inter-communal amity. 

3rd. At a meeting in Calcutta, Mr. M. A. Jinnah warned Congress not to Interfere 
in Moslem affairs. Mr, Jinnah toured Bengal on behalf of Moslem League candi¬ 
dates for the Legislatures. 

The future polioy of the T. M, O. A was discussed at the world Y. Sf, 0. A. 
Conference which opened at.Mysore. 

The strike situation of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway improved considerably. 

Mr. W. D. West, addressing the Oeology and Geography Section of the Indian 
Science Congress at Hyderabad, spoke on the origin of earthquakes. 

4th, Some of the problems fsoing Indian Btudeuts were dealt with by Dr. Bntta, 
President of the Indian Council of the Y, M. C. A., speaking at the World 
Y. M. C. A.'g Conference at Mysore. 

8th. Several problems in connection with engineers and engineering in Bengal were 
discussed at the annual general meeting of the Institute of Engineers (India) 
Bengal Centre. 

8th. The origin of the inhabitants of Ooorg was dealt with by Dewan Bahadur 
L. K. Anantakrishna Iyer when he presided over the Anthropology section of 
the Indian Science Congress at Hyderabad. 

7th. A proposal designed to pat an end to the political dispute between Hindus 
and Moslems in Bengal by an equal division of executive power was aooepted by 
a large number of leaders of the two communities. 

8th. The polioy and principle of the AU-India Moslem League was explained by 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah in a speech at Dacca. 

Replying to addresses at Basohi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru stated that the 
sointaon to poverty lay in Bwaraj. 

12th. The management of the Model Mills, Nagpur, declared a look-out and about 
3,000 operatives were thrown out of work. 

13th. The future of the European community under the Reforms was referred to 
by the Governor of Madras at the annual dinner of the South Indian branch of 
the European Association. 

15th. Problems confronting Burma under the coming Reforms were considered by 
the Yioeroy in a speech at Mandalay. 

17th, The Calcutta University scheme for tbe training of some students in the 
different branches of trade and industry in co-operation with business houses, 
was outlined in a memorandum issued by the Vioa-Chanoellor, 
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About 1,000 boys and girls attended the animal rally of Cawnpore Scoots and 
Girt Guides. 

Polling In Calcutta In connexion "with the election to the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly commenced to-day. 

18th. Enthusiasm engendered by the general elections to the new -Bengal 
Assembly reaohed its height in Calontta when polling took plaoe for the general 
oonstitocnoy seats. 

19th. That the Interest in ambulance work was growing in Bengal, was referred 
to with satisfaction by the Governor of Bengal when he gave away the [trophies 
at the annual competition in Calontta. 

The need for greater eOoienoy in railway administration was stressed in a 
memorandum submitted by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce to the Railway 
Inquiry Committee. 

A White Paper presented to Parliament enumerating chances in thB East 
India Loans Bill whioh were necessary to bring the Secretary of State's powers 
into conformity with the terms of the India Act 

21 at The elections In the Punjab were attended by numerous incidents. Police had 
to rescue Pandit Malaviya from rowdies in Amritsar. 

23rd. Various bodies under the University of Calcutta were constituted at the 
annual mooting of the Senate. 

The scheme for the training of selected studonts in different branches of trade, 
industry and commerce, proposed to be initiated by the (Moults University, was 
approved by the Senate. 

25th. Replying to questions in the Assembly Sir Honry Craik said that satisfactory 
reports were provided eonoerning tho health of State prisoners. 

The ABsam Moneylenders’ Aot was stated to have resulted in a scarcity of 
credit among agriculturists in the province. 

The Constitution Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in Delhi to 
consider matters affooting Indian States and the Ali-India Federation, 

28th. Sir N. N. Sirkar, Law Member, introduced tho Indian Insurance Bill in the 
Assembly. 

The Assembly adopted two effloial resolutions rejecting certain draft Conven¬ 
tions of the International Labour Conference, 

India’s ratio policy was oritloizod at the annual mooting of tho Indian Merchants 
Chamber, Bombay. 

'Todependenoe'Day” celebrated throughout India with Flag hoisting, processions 
and meetings befitting the occasion. 

27th. Ehwaja Sir Nazimuddiu, Member of the Bengal Executive Counoii, heavily 
defeated by the Proja Qarty loader Mr. FazioJ Baq. in tho Bengal [elections. 

28th. The Assembly debated the Bill to validate inter-caste marriages among Hindus. 

29ib. TbolDacca Sessions Judge hatd that Government ate obliged to pay allowances 
to’persons interned under Bengal Criminal Lew Amendment Aot and that an 
internee whose demand lor an allowance failed to meet with response had “a 
reasonable grievance". 

30th. Congress candidate were uniformly successful at the.Bengal Assembly elections. 

A report from Delhi suggested sharp conflict of opinion among thB Princes on 
Federal plan outlined in the India Aot and the States’ Instrument of Accession. 

There was a procession of 4,000 students in Calontta on the occasion of the 
celebration of the foundation day of Calcutta University, 

3 1st. Mr, A. K. Fazlul Hug declared at a reception gives him by Molsem students 
of Bengal that the Proja Party would co-operate with the other Moslem groups 
in the Bengal Assembly, 
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<**£• that discussion of controversial items in the Assembly agenda 

*£f r *^ 6ence ’ Congressmen protested against discussion of 
amendments to Assembly roles concerning interpellations. 


FEBRUARY 1937 

1st- The principal aim of the Scoot Movement was tie promotion of peace and 
prosperity, declared Lord Baden-Powell in an internet? at Deibt. 

Sir James Grigg (Finance Member) introduced a Bill in the Assembly to 
amend the Indian Income-tax Act 

2nd. Lord Baden-Powell paid a surprise visit to the Jamboree camp at Delhi 

The Assembly passed the Law Member's motion to refer the Insurance Bill to 
a Select Committee. 

Lady Baden-Powell addressed a Delhi audience on thel romantic inception of 
the Scoat and Guide movements. 

3rd. Mr. A. K. Filial Haq, leader of the Proja Party in Bengal, outlined his party's 
programme at a meeting at Mnnshiganj. 

The Bboopal Committee, in a note addressed to the Indian Princes, expressed 
their views on several federal finance problems. 

The official opening of tbe Scents Jamboree at Delhi took place in the presence 
ot tbe Viceroy and Lord Baden-Powell. 

The noo-iuclnsion of an Indian in the Railway Inquiry Committee, was strong¬ 
ly resented by several members of the Assembly. 

4 th. Tbe Assembly passed Dr. Doshmukh’s Bill sBearing for Hindu widows the right 
to inherit property. 

6th. Election results announced so far in the Punjab indicated a landslide for the 
Congress. 

7th. The death occurred of Sirami Akhandananda. president of the Ramkrishna 
mission. 

8th. Negotiation between the Indian Iron and Steel Company and the Tata Iron and ft 
Steel Company for a steel merger broke down. ■ 

The Assembly discussed the draft amendments to the legislative roles relating 
to questions. 

The King postponed the Delhi Dorbar to a later date as he found it impossible 
to be absent from Britain in the first year of his reign. 

Sir James Taylor’s address at the Reserve Bank’s annua) meeting in Bombay 
dealt with the' grounds on which he confidently predicted a prosperous time 
ahead for the Indian agriculturist 

9th. The Assembly passed the Income-tax Amendment Bill. 

IOth. The Industries Member's resolution providing for the establishment of a Road 
Fund was passed by the Assembly after it bad been strongly opposed by the 
European Group. 

12th. Sir Liaqat Hayat Khan of Patiala and Sir Kailas Haskar ot Gwalior hold the 
view that the Prisons are definitely nearer Federation. 

The Governor of Burma addressed the first session of the province's first House 
of Representatives. 

13th. The death occurred in Lahore of Lsla Harkissen Lai, ex-Minister of the 
Punjab Government 
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Following the breakdown of negotiations for s steel merger, the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. decided to extend their plant at Jamshedpur. 

Hth. The executive committeo of the Proja Party ratified the agreement reached 
between the leaders of this party and those ol the Moslem League for the pur¬ 
pose of working tho new Constitution. 

16th. A surplns was forecast In the Railway Bodgot which waa presented In the 
Legislative Assembly. 

17th. The gigantio task of national reconstruction facing India’s youth was pointed 
out by the Vice-Chancellor at tbo Calcutta Convocation. 

The only way to revive university education from its “ohronio debility” was to 
make the vernacular the medium of inatruotion, said Dr. Tagore in his convocation 
address. , 

Sir Bikaudar Hayet Khan, loader of tho Punjab Unionist Party, accepted Iba 
invitation of the Punjab Governor to assist him in forming a ministry. 

Tho Constitution Comroittoe appointed by tho conforanoo of Ruling Princes in 
Bombay to consider Federation ‘questions, submitted its first recommendations, 

I8th. U. P, Co-grcas Socialists who hitherto bad beon opposed to acceptance of 
office, were now reported to havo changed their attitude and wore likely to join 
the Congress Cabinet 

19th. The need for a potioy of reciprocity in tho trade rolnUons between Britain 
and India was emphasised at a mooting of tho Indian Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta. 

21it Mr. J. H. Morgan, legal adviser to tho Chamber of Princca, submitted his 
roport to tho Chancellor of tho Chamber on the question of the entry of tho 
Indian Btates into the Federation. 

Recent pronouncements in Britain that India has not followed a policy of 
economic reciprocity are characterized by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, os propaganda by Lancashire in order to pre-judge tho issue of the 
trade negotiations now in progress between tho two countries. 

22nd. The president of the Congress put a ban on premature moves by Congress¬ 
men to form ministries in tbo provinces. 

23rd. The Connoll of State passed tho Bill providing for tho grading and marketing 
of farm produce. 

The President of the Assembly had to ask a member of tho Congress Group not 
to lecture him on the duties of the Chair, 

24th. Tho Assembly carried a ont motion under tho Railway Board ti discuss the 
exclusion of Indians from the Wodgwood Committeo. 

25th. In tho Council of Staio the President dealt with an adjournment motion 
concerning a member who was being prosecuted for alleged sedition. 

The cut motion Id the Assembly to ooosnro tho Government for not taking 
steps to manufacture locomotives in India waa passed. 

A special demonstration of the Empire air mail sobomo was given at tho 
Delhi aerodrome. 

The death occurred is Calontta of Sir Bhupondra Nath Mitro. 

26th. A cut motion to disease “the paaoity of Moslems In Railway Services” was 
carried in the Assembly, 

27tb. The Congress 'Working Commitee Issued a statement reiterating the Party’s 
programme in the Legislatures. 

Congressmen staged a walk-out in tho Assembly as a protest against a word 
tued in the Finance Member’s Budget speech. 

28 th. Folio wing a note ol no-oonfidenoe two Burmese Ministers tendered their 
resignations. 
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2nd. About 55,000 workers of s jute mill in Howrsh struck work. 

lion. Bomsin Holland, the French writer and pacifist, in s message to the 
Parliament of the Religions In Calcutta urged the need for the promotion of 
social justice in the world. 

Dr. fUbindrs Nath Tagore in a Press statement said that the “devastating 
tide of International Fascism in Spun" should be checked. 

Pitfalls in the war of various Faiths were referred to by Dr. Habiadra Nath 
Tagore in his presidential address at the Parliament of Religions in Calcutta. 

The Finance Member’s additional taxation plans were severely criticised during 
Assembly debate on the Budget. 

The Burma House of Representatives carried three token outs, including one 
oriticiring the Government for incurring heavy expenditure on the police^ 

4th. The leader of the Congress Party in the Bengal Assembly had an interview 
with His Exoellenoy the Governor in connextion with the formation of a 
Minis try. 

. 9th. A strike in another jnte mill in Howrah district was reported. 

The Assembly began its five days* discussion on demands for grants. The 
European Group raised a debate on the Government’s tariff polioy. 

“Terminological inexactitude" was the phrase selected by the Finance Member 
to describe some of the accusations made against him by tire critics of the 
Budget in the Council of State. 

The Contempt of Courts ( amendment ) Bill was passed by the Counoil of 
State. 

4th. The scheme of Indian!cation of the Army was explained in the Assembly by 
the Defense Secretary. 

Mr. Facial Huq, leader of the Proja Party agreed to form a Ministry in 
Bengal 

7th. Presiding at the conference of Indian insurance companies Mr. Waichand 
Hiraohand urged for protection against competition by foreign companies. 

The TJ. P. and Punjab oommitteos of the Oongress decided against office 
acceptance. 

8th. Since, in response to an invitation tram the Governor, Mr. Huq had under¬ 
taken to Submit proposals for the personnel of the Ministry, he had been busy 
consulting the leaders of various groups in the Bengal Assembly and also 
political leaders ol different communities outside the legislature. 

The appeal of 41 persons who had been sentenced following a riot Is a Garden 
Reach Jute mill was missed by the sessions court.. 

The Assembly held a long debate on the position of Indians abroad. 

The Committee of the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce addressed a 
letter to the Governor protesting against the enhanced postal and telegraph 
rates. 

0 , 1 , Relations between European countries and the possibility of peace and war 
were discussed at a meeting held at the Chowriughee i. M. G. A. in Calcutta. 

Seven provinces were in favour of the Oompuleory insurance of motor 
vehicles. 

The Madras Congress considered it “highly desirable" that Congressmen should 
accept offices in the provinces where they were in I oiesr majority. 

Sir James Grigg said in the Assembly that the Congress would choose wisely 
between service and barren opposition. 

In a speech Mr. Failul Huq narrated some of the difficulties that faced him 
in the task of selecting the personnel of a Cabinet for Bengal 
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lOli, DitTorcnoos arose between the delegates negotiating an Indo-Japanese trade 
agreamout on four main points. 

I nii. Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, the Congress President, was not in favour of the 
proposal that Congressmen should be oiooied as Speakers of provincial legisla¬ 
tures in those provinces in which the Congress Part; was is a majority. 

lath. The signifloonoe of the life and teachings of Sri Ramkrtsbna in the light of 
present-day events, were discussed at a students' conference in Calcutta. 

A dagger attaok was alleged to have been mado on Sir J, P. Srivastava, U. P. 
Minister, at Cawnporo. 

Questions relating to the enhanced postal rates to Burma were asked in the 
Assembly. 

Strong opposition to the Indian Finance Bill was voiced In the Assembly 
whoa Sir James Origg moved that the measure be takon into consideration, 

Several non-official resolutions were dealt with by the Connoil of State. 

No decision was arrived at by Bengal Congressmen is regard to the office 
acceptance issue, 

13th. The Bengal Proviaoial Congress Committee at a mooting hold deoided 
against office acceptance, 

Hih The Bengal jute mill strike situation woro uuobangod with 17 mills and 
47,000 operalivoa reported to be idle. 

The Orissa committee was tbo latest Congress proviaoial organization to vote 
for offices. 

15th. The U, P. Moslems arrived at an agreement which would enable them to 
take concerted action in the U, P. Assembly. 

The question of Indlsaization in the higher secretariat posts was raised by a 
non-ofucial member in the Counoil of State. 

An optimistic speech In regard to tho coming changes In India was made by 
the Yiooroy at a dinner in Now Delhi, 

18th. After a debate lasting four days the Assembly accepted tho motion for consi¬ 
deration of the Finanoo Bill, 

The Congress Working Gommlttoe passed resolution recommending conditional 
acceptance of offices. 

No conclusion was roaohod at tho discussion between tho Government of India 
and its non-offlotai advisors on the now Indo-Japanose Trade Agroomont. 

17tb. Mr. Subhas Chandra Boso, a prisonor undor Regulation III of 1818 was 
released in Calcutta. 

A motion to reduce the duty on salt was defeated in the Assembly, 

18th. A motion urging tho abandonment of tho additional sugar exoiso duty was 
carried in the Assembly, 

The more rapid Indiaalzatlon of the Army was pleaded for in the Couuoil of 
State, ’ 

18th. The debate on the Indian Finance Bill concluded in the Assembly, 

20tb. The Assembly rojocted Sir James Orlgg’a motion for tho restoration of the 
additional excise duty on sugar. 

Hi* Exoollonojf Sir John Anderson opened the Casualty Blook of the Calcutta 
Medical College. 

i. 

he Punjab under 
Emerson at .the 

Two Congress party leaders were reported to have received messages from the 
Governor* of their respective province*. 


The Congreee Corention oonoJudod Its two-day's session at Delb 
The part he was to play in promoting tho eoonomio welfare of i 
the new constitution was outlined by His ExeeJienoy Sir florbert 
Northern India Chamber of Commoroe meeting. 
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22nd. Farther decisions arrived at by the Congress Working Committee at Delhi, 
following ratification of the office acceptance resolution. 

A plea for the appointment of a committee to Inquire into the conditions of the 
coal mining industry in India was put forward at the annual meeting of the 
Indian Mining Federation in Calcutta. 

Banna's trade with India was referred to by Sir Archibald Cochran when he 
addressed the first joint session of the Senate and -House of Representatives in 
Rangoon. 

23rd. The enhanced India-Bnrma postal and telegraph rates were criticised by the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

A number of provincial Governors were in touch with Congress party leaders 
regarding the formation of Ministries. 

Die personnel of the Bengal Ministry was stitliincomplete and it was likely that 
Mr. Fazlul Huq might amend his list. 

24th. The leaders of the Congress Parties in various provincial Assemblies had con¬ 
versations with Governors regarding the formation of Ministries. 

His Excellency the Governor ot Bengal accepted Mr. Faxlol Haq’s proposals for 
the formation of a Ministry of 11. 

The progress made by the Punjab in recent years in the direction- of industrial 
development, was referr&l to by the Governor when he laid the foundation of a 
new industrial ^concern. 

27 th The leaders of the Congress Party in the Bombay and Orissa Legislative Assem¬ 
blies declined to form Congress Ministries in their provinces. 

Fourteen persons were reported to have been killed in Panipat, a small town in 
the Punjab when the polioe were forced to open fire to quell a Hindu-Hostem 
disturbance in connexion with a Roli procession. 

Education problems in India were discussed by the Vice-Chancellor of Dacca 
University presiding over the All-Bengal Teachers' Conference at Jaipaiguri. 

28 th. The Moslem League leader in Bombay, Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi, declined to form 
a Ministry. 

Congress leaders in Orissa and the Centra! Provinces refused to form Ministries 
in their respective provinces. 

29th. An appeal for a united party to offer effective opposition to the Congress 
was made by Sir A. P. Patio in Madras. 

An agreement was said to have been reached in the Indo-Japanese trade talks. 
The deciino in terrorist activities was referred to in the Government report on 
— the administration of Bengal, for 1935-30. 

Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Hoogly Land-holders* Association 
Mabaraj Kumar Udyacha&d Mahatab of Bnrdwan appealed to them to undertake 
constructive work. 

The question of fixing a maximum weight for motor vehicles using roads in 
rural areas was referred by the India Government to local Governments. 

30th. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on Congress refusal to form Ministries. 

An adjournment motion was tabled in the Assembly to discuss the ‘constitutional 
crisis” in tee provinces. .... 

A Bengal Government scheme for the establishment of the adult education 
centres in rural areas was outlined in a eonumtnigic*. 

How Ministers appointed under the now Constitution coaid assist the develop¬ 
ment of India’s trade, was outlined by Sir UL S. Paul at the annual meeting of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

The President of the Assembly ruled out of order the adjournment motion 
regarding the ban imposed by the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, on processions. 

2 
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Satisfaction at tha composition of the now Bengal Cabinet was expressed by the 
Kaharajadhiraj of Bardwaa presiding at tho annual mooting of the British Indian 
Association in Calcutta. 

3l*t. In the Council of State, a member complained that by not being present when 
the Council was considering the Finance Bill, the Finance Member had shown 
“deliberate disrespect" to tho House. 

The Assembly carried on adjournment motion in connexion with the recently 
announced re-organisation of tho Indian Modioai Service. 


APRIL 1937 

lit. The adjournment motion rogardiag reorganization of the I. M. S. was talked 
oat in the Council of State. 

Over 30 persons including the Soorotnry of the Alt India Socialist Forty were 
arrested in connexion with tho demonstration against tha inauguration of the new 
Constitution. 

2nd. Tbo Assembly carried Mr. Asaf All’s oonsuro motion relating to a “deliberate 
insult" to the Congress flag at Delhi on April 1, 

Questions were asked in the Assembly regarding the Italian Government's order 
to Indian firms in Abyssinia to close down their business in that country. 

Sir Taj Bahadur Saprn hold that the Congress refusal to hold offloa was tanta¬ 
mount to shrink its responsibilities. 

Ur. Bholabhal Desai blamed the Government for tho Congress decision on 
Ministries. 

The Nawab of Ohhatarl suooeeded in forming a cabinet In tho U. P. 

3rd. The death occarrod at Lucknow of Raja Sir Rampal Singh (70), tho well-known 
politician, educationist and business mac. 

The Assembly passed two official Bills and adjonrnod sine die. 

Questions regarding tho location of India's Federal Court were asked in tho 
Council of State. 

Farther evidence wss recordod in the cose in which five men were being tried 
for an alleged attempt to bribe a Government official in order to obtain Tmdget 
information. 

A large number of Indian Rulers sailed from Bombay for Eogland to attend 
the Coronation. 


4th. Referring to tho office impasse, Sir Jaraos Crernr, a formor Home Mombor of 
tho Government of India in a newspaper article stated that tho Congress hitherto 
had been a party with a platform but no programme. 

The Indian Chamber of Commeroo urgod tho Government of India to rostoro 
tho postal and telegraph rates botween India and Burma to their former level 

Tho Workiog Commutes of the Bihar Moslem Independent Farty gave a man¬ 
date to Mr. M. Yunus to form a Ministry, 

5th, A resolution movod in the Oonnoil of State urging that In future no non-Indian 
a division ap, ' 0!ntu<1 oa 0 c<jmrailfa Q sat np by Oovornmoat, was rejected without 

Bengal and Punjab id. L, Aj took tbo Oath of Allegiance. 

6t **' Th* Opposition in tho Punjab Assembly staged a walk-ont after tho election 
qi tha bp eater. 

° f 1116 Spoalt0r ond D °P«‘y Speaker to the Bengal Assembly took 
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The Contras! Party In the Punjab Assembly did not attend when tho 
Governor delivered his inaugural address in tho House. 

A resolution in tho Council of Bln to recommended an increase in th® number 
of Indian judges in tho High Court in India. 

7tb. Tho Council of State rojeoted a resolution recommending the taking of 
praotioal stops lo increase tho purchasing power of th® Indian masses. 

Annual meeting of tho Federation of Indian Chambers of Gommeroe commenced 
in Delhi. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Haquo was elooted Speaker of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. 

Tho Punjab Legislative Assembly was addressed by the Governor of the 
province. 

Bib. The adjournment motion moved in the Bengal Assembly in connection with 
tho juto mills strike situation was talked out. 

In the Council of State, which wa3 adjournod aim dia , Sir Jngadish Prasad 
made a statement regarding India’s attitude to one of the “racial" Bills in the 
S. African Legislative Assembly, 

The death occurred suddenly in Caloutta of Sir A, Suhrawardy, a former 
Member of the Counoil of Stato, 

The Ministers’ Salaries Biit was passed by tho Punjab Assembly and an 
adjournment motion, to discuss the police handling ef tho riot at Panipst 'was 
disallowed. 

9th. Assam’s slender financial resources were referred to by Sir Robert Reid in a 
joint address to tho Upper and Lowor Housos of the province. 

Mr, 8. C. Mitra was elected President of the Bengal Legislative Council, defeat¬ 
ing his rival by tho narrow margin of one vote. 

The India Government was seriously considering moasuros to protoot Indian 
coastal trade from the increasing monaoo of Japanese shipping, 

A wave of intense disappointment was tho first reaction of Indian political 
loaders to tho speech of Lord Zetland defining the British Government’s attitude 
to tho political impasse. 

10th. Mahatma Gandhi, In a statement on the political impasse, suggested the 
appointment of a judicial tribunal to decide whether it was competent for Govern¬ 
ors to give the assurance demanded by the Congress. 

Tho Bihar Government decided to roduoe the minimum price of sugarcane and 
were at present concerned over the problem of the heavy surplus of sugarcane 
in Bihar. 

12tb. An adjournment motion in the Punjab Assembly to dismiss Lord Zetland's 
recent speech was talked out after a debate lasting two hours. 

Indian Christians of South India urged for a compromise with a new to the 
establishment of a permanent Ministry. 

The United Provinces Cabinet issued a statement on the Congress criticisms on 
the Ministry impasse, 

15th. Mr. Fazlut Huq desoribed the Bengal Cabinet as a very happy family when 
he replied to an address presented to the Bengal Ministers by Caioutta students' 
federation. 

Malik Khnda Bur, a Moslem Independent, was unanimously elooted Speaker of 
the Frontier Assembly. 

16ih. Mr, Goorgo Morgan, President ef the European Association, reviewed the 
present political impasso iu India when he addressed tho annual meeting of the 
Association in Calcutta. 

17th, The Finance Minister of Bihar in a Press statement said that it was hardly 
necessary for the Congress to demand assurances from tho Governors in the 
terms as they did and that in actual practice the Governor has given his Minis¬ 
ters unfettered freedom to carry out the business of Government. 

The Director of Public Instruction exempted three Government schools for 
boys and two Government schools for girls in Calcutta, from the use of verna¬ 
cular as a medium of instruction and examination. 
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la opening tho annual meeting of tho Bihar Chamber of Comraorco, His E*eell- 
enoy Sir Maurice Ilallott appealed for oo-oporatioa in solving the problems facing 
the province. 

18th. India’s Ministers wore not puppets, said Mr. Faria! Haq, the Bengal Premier, 
criticising the Congress Party at a luncheon in Calontta. 

19th. An application for on injunction was made in the Calontta High Court in 
which the legality of the election of the Speaker of tho Bengal Legislative 
Assembly was questioned. , , _ . „ 

Criticism of the Congrosa effort to divide Moslem ranis was tho burden oi a 
statement to the Press by Mr. M. A. Jinaob. 

20th. Mr. N. R. Barker. In a tetter to tho Secretary of tho Bongal Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee, explained why he resigned his membership of the Committee. 

21*1. Mr. F, E. James addressing a meeting of the European Association at Madras, 
referred to the fundamental uncertainty of the Congress polioy. 

22nd. Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru’s move to make Moslems join the Congress in 
largo nombors rooolved warm reception, 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Poona, elariflod the Congrosa point of 
viow in tho present political doad-look. 

23rd. Fourteen persons were killed and 42 wounded when polico oponod lire on 
rioters in a village in Alwar State, 

24th. The Bihar Government dooldod to rostoro to popular control tho administra¬ 
tion of several municipalities that bad been superseded for mis-mauagomont. 

Tho Madras Oabinot's programme of work included reduction of land tax, 
revision of the land rovonuo system, a fivo year plan in agriculture, and a 
drivo against illiteracy. 

25th. Tweivo persons wore arrested for disoboying tho police ban on tho playing 
of mosio in or noar tho Sonya Marnti temple in Poona. 

26 th. Pandit Nehru and Mr, M. A, Jinnah tesuod oonoter-statomonfs on tho Congress 
bid to capture Moslem support. 

Four persons were sentenced by an AJinoro magistrate to various terms of 
rigorous Imprisonment under tho Arms Aot. 

Nine more jute mills io tbo Barraohporo area closed down rondoring 29,500 
operatives idle. 

27tfc, Seventeen porsons ebargod with conspiracy to wage war against tbo King- 
Emperor were convicted and sentenced by a Special Tribunnl'at Aliporo. 

28 th. Mr. Bhojslngh Pabnljani was elected Speaker of tho Sind Legislative 
Assembly, 

29th, The Congress Working Committoo resolution on tbo political deadlock was 
stated to bo another triumph for Maliatma Gandhi. 

It was reported that a progrnmmo of action dovised by Mahatma Gandhi was 
being considered by the Congrosa cabinet. * ■ 

The Calcutta High Court dismissed tho applioatiod (Hod by Mr, T. 0. Goswatni 
asking for au injunction restrain! g Khan Bahadur Axizul llnque from acting as 
Speaker of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 


MAY 1937 

1st Tho communal tension at Madras continues! and fifty persons wero treated for 
Injuries, 

“May Day” in Calcutta passed of peacefully. There was a mooting held on the 
maiden which was well attended. 
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2nd. Oommnna! tension was reported to bare eased in Madras where, however, stone 
throwing stiU ooatioued, 

3rd. 65 Jute Mil) strikers wore arrested in tho Joto Mill area in Urn suburbs of 
Calcutta following an attempt to start the Mills by the authority. 

A series of supplementary questions were evoked by a question by Mr. Morgan 
Jones requesting the Government to suggest a formula for agreement with Con¬ 
gress leaders by which tho judges of tho Federal Court would act as Arbitrators. 
Sir. Butler showed an adamantine attitude and replied with a graceless, “No”. 

6th, Hr. Jinnah issued a statement regarding tho controversy over the Con¬ 
gress bid to capture the support of Moslems. 

Twenty-two Jute mills and 93,000 operatives were still idle in Bengal. 

7th- Following assurances given by the Hon'ble Chief Minister of Bengal the AIT- 
Bengal Jute Workers’ Central Strike Committee decided to call off tho Bengal Jute 
workers' strike on and from Monday, the 10th May. More than 2,000,000 jute 
workers ami 40 mills wero involved in tho strike which continued for the last 
two months and a half. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in reply to a civic address is Rangoon urged for 
co-operation between Indians and Barmans. 

Twenty persons wore injured, including two municipal commissioners, as a 
result of lathi charges resorted to by the police for tho first time in connection 
with the Sonya Marati temple Batyagraha. 

8th. Reaction in India to Lon) Zetland's statement on the constitutional impasse 
were marked. Mahatma Gandhi in a press interview stated that the latest 
pronouncement of Lord Zetland was no contribution to the removal of the political 
deadlock in India. 

The Government of Bengal offered facilities to labour leaders with a view to 
ending the Jute Mill strike. 

10th. The Calcutta Corporation decided not to participate in the Coronation 
celebration. 

The Mayor of Bombay informed the Corporation that he proposed sending 
Coronation greetings to Their Majesties. 

Uth. The poliov of the All-India Moslem League was explained to a gathering at 
Locknow by Mr. 1L A. Jinnah, 

Elaborate traffic arrangements were made in Calcntta to cepe with the rush 
of Coronation illumination sight-seers.* 

Tho Government of Punjab took action against persons who were coming into 
the province with a view to fomenting Communist trouble among the masses. 

The Viceroy sent a loyal message to His Majesty the King on behalf of the 
Princes and people of India. 

12th. The Coronation was celebrated throughout India with great rejoicings. Brilliant 
illuminations and a successful traffic control scheme were features of the Coro¬ 
nation celebrations. 

13th. The Sonya Maruti Temple Satyagraha concluded at midnight when the last 
batch of 7 worshippers led by Mr.’Viswasrao Dewro, President of Varaasnun 
Swarajya Baughs, defied the Magistrate’s order by ringing the temple bell. The 
Satyagraha commenced on April 25 and lasted 19 days when over 1035 offered 
worship in defianco - of the Magistrate’s order. But about 700 were arrested 
including Hindu leaders of all sections. Tho order against music expired to-day. 

An official statement issued on the withdrawal of tho curfew and other res¬ 
trictive orders in Midnapore. 

1 4th. Some Madras Congressmen favoured acceptance of office in tho light of 
Lord Zetland’s recent statement- 
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15U>, U. P. Muslims wore unanimously of opinion that tho only right and correct 
attiiudo for Muslims to act upon and adopt was to unconditionally join tha Indian 
National Congress and participate in tho struggle for freedom of the country. 

Mr. Khor, leader of the Bombay Assembly Congress Tarty, in a statement, 
criticised tho action of tho Governor for having put ft narrow and legalistio 
interpretation on tho Constitution Act. 

Sir Tuj Bahadur Sapru regarded Mr. Butler’s and Lord Zetland's latest state¬ 
ments oa constituting assurances, 

Tho Bongo! Premier hoped to romovo tho causes of friction between tho 
employees following tho recent mill strike In Calcutta, 

16th. Mr. G, Rajagopnlnebari, in a Press statement, explained tho Congress viewpoint 
regarding tho suggestion that thoro was no serious difference between a Ministry’s 
resignation and dismissal. 

17th, Extensive control ovor methods of eoal mining and a ccss on coni despatches 
worn among tho recommendations rondo in tho report of tho CoaI Mining Committee 
oppointed'to examine India's resources of ooal, tho need fur conservation, oto. 

18th. Two mon wore seriously Injured following no explosion which occurred at 
Milan Glint, in Patna City, It may bo recalled that a bomb exploded in this particular 
locality In July last your. Five mon wore arrested in that connection and threo 
af them, nil accused, wore sontunsed to (ivo years’ rigorous imprisonment each a 
few days ago. 

19th. The Premier of the Punjab criticized tho Congress demand In a speech and 
made a reforenco to the position of tha minorities. 

Certain observations woro mnda at Coonoor by Mr. F, E, James on tho Bengal 
Europeans' manifesto regarding the constitutional impasse. 

20 tb, The Bengal Premier discussed tho recont Juto Mill strike with tho President 
of tho Bangui Chamber of Commerce. 

Tho Congress secretary la a statement explained tho Congress attitude to tho 
minorities, 

2tit. Ton persons woro killed and 120 injured In a Shia-Suonl clash in Lucknow. 

22nd, Six thousand railway workshop workers went on a Btay-in strlko at Lahore. 

Tho Tiongal Government agreed to grant n Dvo year subsidy to a company 
formed for salt manufacture In (ho province. 

Sixty persons woro arrested for defiance of a ban on a Madras institution. 

23rd, Tho riot situation at Lucknow showed signs of Improvement but stray as¬ 
saults continued, 

Tho "stay-in" strike in the Lahore Railway workshops fizzled out, 

24th. Hindu Muslim riots oeourrod In 0. P, and tho Punjab and communal tension 
and panic prevailed at Sbikarpur in Bind. > • 

The Bengal Government Issued statement on tho dosoeratUm of somo images in 
oorajgang. 

Tho Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, addressed tlio India Government's 
Foreign Department on tho expulsion of tho Indian firm of Mahomed All and Co. 
from Abyssinia. 

28th, Tributes to tho memory of 81r Ashutosh Mookorjoo woro paid at tho comme¬ 
moration of his death anniversary. 

Tho Madras Qovornmont Issuod oeommunlquo on tho circumstances roloting to tho 
closing of a school ot Kottapatam. 

®®i]gal Labour Ministry Issued a statement on tho jato mills situation. 

,1 . ?!'■ 9 OTernor In a spoeob discussed the relationship between Governors 
and their Ministers under the now constitution. 
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28lh. Tho unemploymont problem was ono of the subjocts discussed at a mooting 
of the Assam Chambor of Commerce. 

29tii. Tho throat to Bonsai cotton industry from unjustified strikes was referred to 
by tho President of the Bengal Millowners’ Association. 


JUNE 1937 

lit. Charges wore framed by tho Speoinl Tribunal at Chittagong in the case in 
which a number of youths wore alleged to have atlomptod to murder an internee. 
Six persons were killed and 100 injured in a communal rioting in Bombay. 

2nd. Discussing the political impasso with a Bombay newspaper’s correspondent, 
Mahatma Gandhi said that tho Congress wore "awaiting a gesture from the Gov¬ 
ernment”. 

The U. P. Cabinot's plan for the redaction of land rents were criticised by 
landlords. 

The Premier of tho O. P. declined to discuss his Government's programme at 
a political conference, saying that suoti discussion should be held on the floor of 
the legislature. 

Tho premier of the U. P., referring in a Press interview to the latest state¬ 
ments of Lord Zetland and Mahatma Gandhi, said that the Congress should now 
ncoept ofOne. 

5th. Dofoaco arguments began in tho Chittagong ease in which flvo yonths wore 
on trial on-ouarges of conspiracy and attempted murder of an internee. 

6th. Surprise was expressed by.Burma's Minister for Ednoation that Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity threatened retaliation against the step making a knowledge of Burmese 
compulsory in' Rangoon University. 

7th. New taxation was tho only method of finding money for the provinces' needs, 
said Mr. Jamnados Mehta, presiding at the Finaaoe Members' Conference in 
Bombay. 

Sth. Speaking on the political deadlock, Sir K, V. Roddi characterised the present 
position of the Congress a "climb down”. 

The various sources of additional taxation were considered by the Finance 
Ministers’ Conference which concluded in Bombay. 

10th. Rabindra Banerjeo who was sentenced to life imprisonment for an attempt to 
shoot tho Governor of Bengal at the Lebong race course was rcloasod. 

12th. The hearing of a easa in which 13 men wero charged with conspiracy to 
assist the operations of the Communist Party in India opened in Calcutta. 

Four men were on trial at Faridpur in oonnexion with tho find of a six-cham¬ 
bered revolver in a village, 

A Chittagong youth was awarded life sentence by a special tribunal for attemp¬ 
ting to kill an internee, s 

13th. ‘The cult of terrorism has definitely impodod national) progress,” said Pt. 
• Jawaharlal, the Congress Presidont in a speech at Chittagong. 

Urging tho Government and the Congress to appreciate the human side of the 
present Constitutional problem, Pandit Hriday Nath_ Kunsru, president of the 
servants of India Society, speaking at Poona, said that in tho interest of the coua- 
, try it was necessary that the interim Ministers should not be allowed to remain 
unduly long at office. 

14th. Tho Government of India decided to suspend for three mouths operation of tho 
new regulation prohibiting women from working in mines and to inoreaso tho 
raising from railway collieries. 
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15tb. An important declaration regarding the present constitutional impasse was 
made by tho Congress President at a meeting at the Calcutta Town uall. 

|6tb. Tito Federation of Iadiaa Chambers of Commerce in a communication to the 
India Government, urged the reduotion of postal and telegraph rates in Burma, 

17th. The doatli occurred of the Maharaja of Veukatagirl, a supporter of the Justice 
Parly. 

18th. Despite Lord Badan-Powell’s denial of having oast any assertion on India 
and Indians, opposition to his scout movement continued in the Mysore State. 

British troops wore oallod out to quell a Sik-Moslom olush In Amritsar. 

19th. Presiding at the Proja-Oonferoace at Bogra, Mr. N. R. Barker roforrsd to the 
scope of tho new Constitutiou for ameliorating the condition of ryots. Replying to 
an address at Bogra, Mr. Sarkar appealed for a change in tho puhiio attitude 
towards Government, 

2 lit. Tho president of tho Andhra Proviaoiat Congress Coaferonoe doclarod that 
what Congress really wanted was an assuraaoo of uon-retoreuoo by Governors in 
the matter of fulfilling election pledges, but not in the matter of any programme 
calculated to wreck tho Constitution. 

The Viceroy's mossago on tho political situation in India was boardoast. Board¬ 
casting tho Viceroy commended that message to the sympathy and consideration 
of tho people. 

22nd. The Governor of Bengal explained bis position undor tha Constitution in a 
letter in roply to a telegram from the Hindu Sabha requesting his iutervention 
in “anti-Hindu activities involving tho dosooration of temples and duties''. 

23rd, The Bengal Government issuod a note in couuoxion with tha training of 
selected .deteuuos at tho agricultural farm at Maslaadpur. 

The extremely helpful laltitado of tho Governor was dosoribod by tha Premier 
of tho Punjab when be refuted oortain allegations made by tho Opposition in the 
Assembly. 

24th. There were oxoiting soenos In tho Punjab Assembly when the Premier 
referred to adjournment motions as amusing jokes, 

25th. Tho death ocourrod of His Holiness Sri Sir Anaad Swarup SwamijI Maharaj 
of Baynlbagh, Agra. 

26th. The value of physical training for youths was pointed out f ky Major H. 
Armstrong at tho closing of the Teachers' Physical Training Camp at 
Chittagong. 

A conference to stamp out eommnnalism in tho Punjab was convened and 
presided over by Sir Sikandar flyat Khan, Premier of tho province. 

27th. The eonforonco of tho Panjab loaders to stamp oat oommunalism in tho pro¬ 
vince decided on tho programme of work. 

Presiding at a Harijan eonforonce at Borhampore ( Ganjam ) Dr. Pattabhi 
Siianuatyya criticized the attitude of casts Hindus towards harijans. 

28th. _ Replying to addresses at Barisal, tho Bengal Premier stated that there were 
weighty reasons which made it impossible for tho Government to order a general 
release of detenus. 

Sir Maurice Hallett, Govornor of Bihar, replying to addresses presented to him 
at Paruiia, stressed tho need for friendly co-operation. 

A programme of work for the improvement of ryots was outlinod by the Assam 
Premier at a meeting in Shillong. 

29th. Thera was another scene* In the Punjab Assembly and members of the 
Opposition staged a walk-oat 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has truly boon said that a history of India that rovoals tiro wholo panorama of 
the vast millonia of hor distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shapo and colour 
and due proportion and perspective, still remains to bo written. The materials for 
drawing such a vast outline and making fiooh a comprehensive and oonnooted Bkotcn 
are not jot in hand. A fairly definite outlino and oonnootod sketch whioh gives the 
promise of being somo day developed into what is called “saiontiflo history" has, how* 
over, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils tho immensity of India's past— 
a mist which (thanks to tho laboarn of the investigators) has poroeptibly thinned with¬ 
out being aa yet actually lifted as far as one onn now make one's incursion into tho 
age that saw the birth of Budbism and Jainism in India in the sixth contury B. C. 
Beyond that there i* still only “cosmic nebulae’’ relieved hero nnd there by a few 
stray oonsioilation* of lucidly distinot historical foots. These “nebulae" have, probably, 
a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millonia. But from the posi¬ 
tion whore wo can now moko our historical prospecting, Uieso vast remote dark 
spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at lost, look like a far¬ 
away blank, black spherule beyond tho galaxy of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history Is, apparently, “full" of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded tho Punjab <;)88 D. O.h the galaoticol system 
of detailed and autbentio Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that iimo atilt. Be¬ 
ginning approximately with that period, wo oro furnished, sometimes in abuadance, 
with fairly trustworthy material In the shape of contemporary Greok testimony bear¬ 
ing on Indian history, and also, aa time roils on, with insorlptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic ovldonoo. Of course, an Immense mass of 
“documentary" evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, hearsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always tain by the Bide 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, ooinB, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may bo forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain nogteotod by 
his sido. In has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, "on Boiontiflo 
lines", the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History, It bos boon, however, of great 
use to tiie comparative mythologist, phyloiogist nnd anthropologist. 

But even tho historian who seeks to reconstruct on soientiflo linos the missing 
skeleton of anoioot history, whether of India or of any other country, should do well 
to remember that the dry bones of the skototon ho may have boon been able to put 
together wiii not bo true, living history unless thoy oan bo mado instinct with tho 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms done can give. From coins, tables etc, 
we can build a possible or ovun probable frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of testod facts according to one postil bio plan or othrr. 8uoh n 
mosaic of dntos and facts (mainly relating to oynastio succession, war and conquests) 
is of coarse important os a necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com¬ 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. Bo 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history aad organic, 

"physiological" history. 

... « ow i India has been bo far poor in comparison with Bomo other ancient countries 
hke Egypt, Babylonia and China la her "materials" for writing tho first kind of 
history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry as much beyond tho 
time of Budha and Mahayira In the sixth contury B. 0. Rooontiy, however, a vory 

n 80 ®* *PP*tonUy, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in tho Indus 
Valley in the Punjab and in Sind, which, according to current official beliefs, fa of 
tho Bumeriao pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not ODiy 
very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India 
in bo remote a past (when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common view, 
yet migrated into India), hot they oven put into our hands Interesting oluos that may 
eveotnaily help us to unravol many of the riddles of our Vodio and post-Vodio history, 
fne Taatrik cult, for Instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India 
than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier 
than the Iodns Vnliey civilisation has yet bean unearthed in other parts of tho sub¬ 
continent. So the present trend of speoniatiea is to regard tho Indus Valioy civilisation 
aa ■ sort of wedge driven into western India—tho whole of whloh was still at the low 

|!J7“ ?^ ri A “tij dark ! , l ?"uJ'! ith ,‘ he 'P 0 * lii , b 1 l6 exception of some parts that might have 
risen to the Dravidian light level)—probably by tue races and civilisation of Burner, 
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* r ® stilt in the duaktanj of probabilities or even less thaa probabilities as to 
tho dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley but 
also of the Dravidiaos and Indo-Aryao people. We do not know for certainly when 
and from where tho Indo-Aryans came ioto India. The fact of Aryan immigration 
into India itself, thoogh generally accepted, is stilt disputed. And if immigration be 
admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive streams of 
immigration. Suoh a theory, apparently oallod for to account for some of the critical 
turninp and “sudden mutations'' in our ancient historical evolution, wilt lead to many 
unexplored a venues of enquiry as to ages and date3, origins and characteristics. 

Tug Rigvsdx 

Tho Higveda—the earliest and the most informing and instructive “documentary. 
evidence that we possess—appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the Abori¬ 
ginal, Dravidian and f[lndo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in tho land of 
“Five Rivers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the Vindhya 
Range which with itsiimponctrable forest maatlo, stood as a barrier between Northern 
Indian (Aryyavatta) and Boccan. Gradually we find tho aborigines corneroed and 
driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less Aryanised, Still 
continue to live. In considerable parts, they were also absorbed into the fold of Aryan 
society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart some little 
part of their own character to tho Aryan complex. There was not so much of racial 
or even iinguistio fusion as of cultural assimilation. This process of Aryanisation is 
language, oultare etc, has been a process admitting, natnralfy, of different shades and 
degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost kept aloof from 
Aryan ioilueoce and having at the other others that have become part and parcel of 
the Aryan system. IDie Aryanisation of the Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, 
culture and civilisation, him been a much more perfected process. But, on the other 
hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan system is also, in many places, deep and 
unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated 'or even subordinated to the Aryan but 
not lost in the latter. This power of assimilation of alien races and cultures without 
losing the individuality of its own essential Tvpe or Pattern and without at the same 
time making the diverse elements assimilated lose whatever is essential in them— 
has been a special characteristic of the Indo-Aryan raoo and culture-complex. This has 
meant organic unity or natty in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature thaa 
can, perhaps, be olaimed for the political or national unity with which historians are 
commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies 
deep and sees only the diversity whioh lies on the surface. India to them is thus 
a veritable chaos of jarriog elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and 
culture which have never known unity before tho days of the unitary political rule 
of the British. Of aonrse the introduction, in later times, of tho Semitic religious— 
Mahammedanism and Christianity—disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity uadi 
balance of the Aryo-Dtavidian oultare and social system in India But even these 
elements were in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of 
what we may oall the Genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of 
cultural assimilation even of this “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, 
which had risen as a “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism—but vet as a revolt from 
within—and which dominated tho situation in India for several centuries, ended in 
the land of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into tho parent 
religion. Jainism and many other old or latter “revolts” have thus “squared their 
accounts” with the same parent religion, and have been for many oenturies living 
peaceably side by ride with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and coordination in which all the components make 
their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of a 
commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and staying 
power of the Indian cnltnre-oomplex against suoh disintegrating forces as have smash¬ 
ed up manv an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be easily 
shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in the realm 
of oultural contacts acd impaots bat also in that of social and political ones. There 
have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, bat it is a 
travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak and short¬ 
lived and that such Invasions are typically like the raids of the Mahmud of Gaxnl 
which ever swept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a house of 
cards. Before her final snbjogation by the Mohammedan Power—and the final subju¬ 
gation ol the whole ol India was anything like an accomplished foot only for a time 
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during tho reign of tho groat Mogul Emporors— India bad boon, it should bo borne In 
mind, a mighty Powor and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least tbroe 
thousand years. And It should bo romomborod further that when the British In 
India tamed from trade to oonqnest (always with native help and nllianoo) they had to 
settle thoir accounts not only with Haidar Alt and Tipu Sultan in tho South, but mainly 
tho Haharatta and Sikh Power*, which had risen on Uto ruins of tho Muhammodan 
'Power in India. 


UttnasT Isdus Eiirtns 

But tbero wore and' still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and military organisation, 
oicept occasionally, like, for instance, the great Roman Empire of old or tno British 
Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of which the Vodas, Epics and Puranaa Bpaak. But ns far as appearanooa 
go, an unitary, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 
later timos also, ao Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement. As 
we said, India has possessed deop-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities, India has fought, and fought bravely, for tho iulogrity of her sacred 
Land, her sac rod religion and tradition, and for their saorod visible Symbols and 
Embodiments. But she has rarely fought for the “Statu 1 as suoh or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour tho formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism in tho sonse It is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly oonsiat with many form of centralised State control. Tho all-oontroiiing and 
co-ordinating Principle waa Dharina (tbs Principle of human Values and Conduct) 
rather than any State agotsoy. Eaoh village, for example, was a self-contained com¬ 
mune and autonomous unit owlug permanent allegfanoo to tho reign of Dharma and 
only temporary allegiance to any kingship that mignt function for the time being. So 
the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and 
foil. They wore but little affected by the nooidonts and exlgoncies of politics. 

Again, tho spirit of Dharma {which should not be translated os religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or oven ail-Hving values and tenden¬ 
cies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory" 
nationalism, Tho old UpanisbadB are clear and courageous id thoir conception of 
those higher values; and the Dharmasbastras (or Codes laying down social and 
Individual conduct) were bold and oonsistont in their oxeoutiou of those ideas. Later, 
Budbism and Jainism and ether "reforming" movements have tended only to stress 
suob values as non-violence end fellowship with alt men and all living beings. Theso 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in tho Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defonoo. 

Of the immense baok-gronnd of Indian History which is represented by the Vodas 
(Samhitas, Brahmanas, Arauyakas and Unnnishadas), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
Philosophies, Epios (the Kamayana and Mabavarata), Puranaa and Tontroa (our state¬ 
ment hero is not anything like full), wo possess {unless ono is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranaa recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate¬ 
rials lor reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
voiy earlioet times) vary little precise and connected information for tho purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to foots and thoir chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of tho times we do 
possess a very fnll, informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with thoir sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, boliofs and practices that existed in India. 
Bat oftuner than not their reviews and retrospects have boon made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, oriteria and standards of testing facts and apprais¬ 
ing values, This has not onabled ns, in any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a Civilisation <not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights In this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot, 
therefore- bo represented as only the first unoortain and timid stops taken on tho 
road which has, through a long, long march, at last brought ua to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation wo have 
yet not soriously studied and rightly understood. Muoh of that civilisation wo still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “savago” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
theological twaddle" and crude superstitution. Bide by side with all Ibis we find, 
however, tho highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and purest ethics. There is also 
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much that is of original and gonaioo value from the point of view of human material 
and mundane progress. This soems to us a curious medley of what is nearly tho 
highest and what is about tho lowest. Bnt let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical" timea we find that tho invasion by Alexander tho Great of 
India proved tn tho result to be tittle more than a-brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies oould oniy out oil a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. 'His steam-roller of conquest 
speodiiy developed “war-weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire, Ho had won some of his battles 
in India, but it had not boon an “easy walk-over" with him. „ .. 

, ClUNDnAaUi'TA AND ASOKA 

. After his death shortly afterwards, tho vast Macedonian Empire practically wont to 
pieces. Chandragupta, Who became the king of Magadba, proved himself too powerful 
for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of the sacred Laud 
of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by the armies of 
Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek which made him 
the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. Mcgasthenes, who 
was gent by Selouous os an ambassador to the court of Chandragupta, left a very 
valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the people, and of the 
■administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an eloquent and admir¬ 
ing testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation attained by the 
Hindus osnturic8_ before tho Christian era. And this high civilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation bnt in commerce with other civilisations that flourished in 
ancient times suoh as tho Babytonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. Chandragupta’s son 
was Blndnsara who was succeeded by A sots (369-231 B. G.), who was undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the material and spiritual 
good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record the noblo and glorious 
achievements of his reign whioh, in its later stages, left the bloody path of war and 
conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and fruitful task of the moral and 
spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and onr fetlow-boing. With commond- 
able catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others by his great 
imperial authority and power, ho exercised that authority and power for the purpose 
of transforming Budbism, whioh had boen more or less a looal sect in tho Ganges 
Valley, into one of tho greatest and most potent Jiving world religions. Asoka's reign 
is therefore rightly held to bo an epoch in the history of the world. His edicts also 
show the man, bis ideals and bis methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured 
the cement of the great hfauryya Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms like Baotoria ana Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the 
Greeks renewed their incursions. New races (the Yoen-ohi) came in a surge of 
migration which swept ail before them, and in the first century A. IX a considerable 
portion of North-west India camo under their influence. 

Gupta Dykastt 

Eanishka, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary-of tho Buddhistic religion. Under him the Kushan branch of tho 
Yuen-chi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
middle India rose—the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, some¬ 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the 
beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was again 
shifted to Fataliputra in Magadha as tho Gupta dynasty emerged into power. Samu- 
dragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and bis son Chandragupta, greatly distinguished 
themselves not only in war but in tho sphere of peaceful and fruitful administration, 
promoting general prosperity and giving libera! encouragement to art and literature, 
a glorious tributo to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. Acoording to 1 
his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, enlightened. 
Towards the end of the fitn century—when the White Huns from Central India began 
to pour themselves into India—the sun of the Gupta dynasty set {during whose regime, 
it should be noted, there had been a revival and reconstruction of ancient Brahma¬ 
nism and Brahmanical culture aa evidenced especially by the literature of the Pnranas: 
but this reviving process was, very largely, a process of quiet adaption and peaceful 
assimilation). More than a century bad elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty 
before there rose another great and enlightened monarch who otmid emulate with no 
mean success the greatest of the Indian rulers in historical times—Asoka. Emperor 
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Harsha, who consolidated his authority praotloally over tho whole of Northern India 
in tho beginning o( the seventh century, was famous equally for bis groat prowess, 
bis high intellectual attainments and for tho broal ootholiulty of his religious outlook. 
An account of bis times has boon loft by a Ohinoso, Huon Tsiang by namo. la that, 
India is still painted in generally bright and oven glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After tho death of Harsha, and gradually with tho omorgenoo of India Into what 
may bo called the mediaeval period, tho conditions wlilou bod made the political 
unification of India sometimos possible in tho past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a slate of political oonfusion and ohaon in whioh petty kingdoms roso like 
mushrooms aud constant Internaoino Strife provatlod, Some outstanding figures tike 
Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on tho stage : but such events wore few aud 
far between. In tho South of India was being enacted a vory interesting but involved 
drama in whioh the Audhras, Pullavas, Chalukyaa and Chains wore the prineipal actors. 
Kashmero io Iho north, Kanauj In tho Doab and Bengal in tho oast were also alivo 
with many vivid and vital scones and events of political, cultural and Booiol intorost. 
But we Biiall not try to make a roview of lhara hero. One outstanding event in the 
* confusion and complexity of tho gonoral Indian situation whioh dwarves notico oven 
in passing waa tho rise of tho Rajput power upon whioh the mantle of tho old caste 
of Kshntriyna (the warrior and ruling costs! fell, aud whioh was the ohiaf opposition 
that the waves of Moharaedan invasion coming one after another over since the 
second quarter of the 7th century had to encounter and ultimately boar down, Uuzarat, 
Maiwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi wore tho principal soenss of tho new drama of 
Rajput ascendency—a drama so full of episodes of suporhum m bravery, noblo heroism 
and sacrifice for tho saerod oauso of religion and liberty that thiy have ever siuoe 
lived In human memory as models whioh future generations of patriots in any country 
‘ might well try to emulate. Though Rajput opposition wa3 borne down in Northern 
India by the end of the twelfth century, Rajput bravery and tho spirit that animated 
it survived tho crash of tho Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmoro over which Prithvi 
Raj, tho boro, the last of tho Hindu emperors, though not tho Inst of tho Hindu 
rulers, had held away, Rajput bravery and Rajput lovo of Independence wore still 
factors to reckon with In tho days of tho great Moghuls—Abbir, Jahangir, Shahjahan 
and Aurongzib. Col. Todd and some others have narrated tho story, and it constitutes 
ono of the proudest annals In tho vast arohivog of the Hindu glory In India, As to 
tho conquest of Northern India by tho Hohammodans, It should be noted, tho groat 
prize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Mohammedan impact was in 
the seventh century shortly after tho passing away of tho Prophet, and a Moham¬ 
medan kingdom fu Northern India came into bolng towards tho end of the 13th 
century. Even this did not moan either a compluto or a final subjugation of India. 
And thoro is another thing to bo noted. Hindu power fell net because its resistance 
wag weak and its opposition timid, bat because it did not possess sullloient oompaot- 
ouss, and its bravery and heroism io tho field was not backed by adequate toot, 
strategy and discipline la diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval ago in India woro marked by a conspicuous lack of 
political nnity and solidarity. But they woro by no means unimportant and barren, 
it was not a ‘'dark" Age. In tbo tiupta period and In tho oonturies bolero and after 
marvellous process of sool J, cultural and religious reconstruction was going space. 
The old Vedic aohemo of sooial economy (involving ns It did the fonr Varnos or 
"castes" and tho four Ashrams or "stages" of live) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication .which made society moro 
comprehensive and at tho same time more complex. The Infiuonuo of Buddhism, 
Hellenism and that of the Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions In the oldor order of Indian customs aud institutions 
l Hie gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import¬ 
ance. Tha Vedic religion survived but It was transformed. Tho Puranas and Taotras 
renewed and gave a now expression to the Banstans Dharraa. In tho domain of 
literature, art (both useful and Due), aolonce and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were also productive of fruits that wore and still 
are of the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and 
great philosophers like Bhankaraoharyya and Ramanuja and also othor pioneors and 
master* in other field* formed a galaxy of moo of genius and talents whioh showed 
that an age of political dis-equilibrmm and confusion In India was yet net nocoassrily 
an age of coltnral depression and darkness and sooial disruption. The soul of India 
coaly, apparently, function to its best advantage is spite of har troubled politics. 
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But whilst this was true for some time it could not bo tiuo for all time. Her politics 
at last began to toll on bor constitution. Wo do not, however, propose to continue the 
story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of these periods is 
more settled and deOnito in features, and these are, generally, well-known. One special 
feature, whioh is not always clearly recognised and to which we should like to draw 
attention ia this. From the twelfth century right up to the eighteenth, or oven for 
some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, of initiation and execu¬ 
tion, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and often powerful kingdoms 
like Vijayanagar In the Booth, those of Pratab, Bhivaji and the Peshwos in the west (wo 
do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) would, now and then, proudly lift their, 
heads and challenge the authority oft he greatJMoslem emperors. Tinder that authority, 
too, there flourished many groat Hindu administrators, Ministers, governors, generals and 
financiers. In short, during the Mohammedan era the Hindu genius was not at its best 
but it was not quite decadent 

Tire MoatmiEDAN Rons 

Tho Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ohori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first nosnccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events, India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no noubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising real of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathens 1 '. And this sharing together by 
tho Hindus and Mnssaimans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the semitio and Indo-Aryan cultures also 
and oven a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by tho other. 
The religions touohed and even blended with each other at their highest points— 
e. g. in Sufism and Yodantio mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine" to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common diaieot {Urdu or Hindustani) was evolved between ; the two 
in Northern India whioh gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Musio, Architecture eto. was also faithful 
of very flue results. India’s wealth attracted the trade and {commerce of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, Amerioa or the West Indies was discovered ia an attempt 
to discover an western route to tho Indian market British, French, Dutch and 
Portuguese traders all oame and scrambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even nnder the sway of such master¬ 
ful monarchs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangieb, the government of tho oouutry was 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy—down to the 
autonomy of the village units—to adequately function. Even petty local ohiefs—like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West—never unlearnt the are of fighting and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Soivaji 
for example, to evolve sasotioos whereby he cold implement his high political aspira¬ 
tions. It was the very large measure of local autonomy and local initiative that existed 
that rendered possible the rise of tho Marhatta and Sikh Powers and also of the king¬ 
doms of Hyoer Ali and the Nizam in the south. And British Power in India in its 
rise to paramountoy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
in association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading conoorn 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies” whioh were at first independent of the 
another bat subordinate to the Board of Directors at homo. In course of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating Jits growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrison 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with tentorial 
responsibilities. It fought some deoisive tattles in Madras and In Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French intrigue 
failed and French rivalry practically died do wn in India. One of the most decisive 
battle fought was the battle of Plassey in 1767. The battle was won with the aid of 
faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of tho 
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generals and noblomon of tbo unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that tlio path of British supremacy in India, and often, its Influence and 
prestige abroad, has boen paved, amongst other things, with the consent, ntiianco and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India, It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after tho battle of Plassey. It 
was again so daring the '‘ordeal 11 of the lost Orcat War. Tho machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was from time to time modified 
by acta of Parliament (1773, 1784 j and the Cbartor Aota of 1703 and 1833). 
By then) a OoVornor-OenoraMa-Counoil was mado tho supremo administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at homo. By tho last Aot, tho Com¬ 
pany ceased to bo a commercial concern and became n political and administrative 
body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny aoothor Act was passed by which the Government 
of India was transfered from tho Company to tho Crown, and hoocoforth, the Oov- 
ernor-Genoral was also the Viceroy of Indio. Tho funotions of tho Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and tho Parliament It has not rested on an elaotivo popular basis. Thero have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes bavo not, except as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under tho Act of 1919, a binding effect on 
tho Government 

India's contributions and Baortliaos In tho Great War were groat, but tho “reward” 
that came in tho shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a “a progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to bo 
determined by the Parliament alone, was not conforming to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Aot of 1919, whioh is still in actual function though it 
has bees, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent Parlia¬ 
mentary Statute, did not moot the wishes or expectations of Indio, By tho Aot 
dyareby or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, whoro the 
“nation-badding" subjects were "transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however 
to the legislatures), whilst the more important subjects woro "reserved”. In practice tho 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who wero appointed by, hold office under 
the pleasure of, and wore responsible to, the Govornor) meant little more than a 
complication of the administrative machinery whioh became, in oonsequonee, more oum- 
brous and expensive. Tho Central Government continued to remain unitary nsder the 
scheme. Tho legislative bodies, both provincial and central, woro expanded with non-offi¬ 
cial majorities, bat this placed little power, for oonstrnotioa or oven for obstruction, in 
tho hands of tho popular partios. Whilst tho liberals proceeded to work the scheme, the 
main body of nationalist forces, ns represented by the Indian National Congress, 
would not first ovon look at It. Bat somo time later, under tho guidance of Mr C. B. 
Das and Pandit Motilai Nohro, a Bwaraj Party, analogous to tho present Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed whioh oatorod the legislatures, both provincial and 
central, in telling numbers and by its obstructionist taotios caused not n little emba¬ 
rrassment to those entrnstod with the work of day to day administration. In some 
provinces It was ovon able to "wreck” dyarohy for a time. Generally, however, 
the system has worked, though not satisfactorily even according to official apprecia¬ 
tion. We need not in particular refer to tbo unwoloOme labours of tho All-White 
Statutory Simon Commission, to whioh oven the habitually co-operating liberals refused 
to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile tho Uongrcsg idoology was becoming bolder 
day by day, and the Lahore sosslon adopted a resolution jotting as the goal of India 
complete Independence or Puma Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobodtenoo followed 
to create "sanctions under tho leadership of Mahatma Oandhi who has bean 
really at the helm of Cogross affairs since tho early twenties. Tho Bound Table idea 
was broaohod rather too late; bat Mahatma Oandhi, aftor concluding what is known 
?,¥• Gondhi-Irwin Pact, joined Uib Conference subsoquontiy. The result of tho 
deliberations of that body fell short ol tho Ccngrooa demand. And tho Congress 
ngaio withdrew its offer of co-operation. 
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The year 1936 ended with Indian Nationalism as represented by 
the Indian National Congress renewing the fight against the Imperia¬ 
lism that held it captive under new conditions. The 
Government of India Act of 1935 has been imposed 
npon a sullen people. The demoralisation seemed com¬ 
plete, evidenced by the failure of the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement started in 1932 that had rocked the life of the 
people and of the Government, and unsettled many habits of thought 
and conduct. The Act bristled with all the safeguards that the 
ingenuity of human wit could devise; and the ruling classes of 
Britain felt that for at least a few decades to come they had so pro¬ 
vided things that Indian men and women could be allowed to function 
within the frame-work of the new constitution with the steel-frame of 
the British bureaucracy intact, encased with the cement and lime, the 
brick and mortar of a new brand of constitutionalism upholding the 
structure of Anglo-Indian relations. 

The facade was impressive. The electorate had been allowed to 
jump from seven millions to thirty six to thirty-seven millions! women 
for the first time participating ; a Ministry of elected 
members, mostly if not exclusively Indian, responsible 
to an elected legislature, would hold charge of most of 
the activities of Government that touched the life of 
man and woman in his or her daily avocations and 
anxieties; it would be able to erpaud and extend the social services 
that the necessities of a foreign rule had kept starved ; it would be 
able to bring health and education to the primary units of this continent 
of 7,00,009 villages ; it would or could rescue the peasant from the 
clutches of the Mahojan* the Sahukar^ and set him on his foot and 
start him on a new life of hope and equalised opportunity ; it would 
or could humanize the conditions of the life of the industrial worker 
whom mechanized industrialism, its statistics and academic formula, 
had been used to characterize as “hands”; it would teach the police¬ 
men to behave ns the servants of the people, because “law and order” 
would be in charge of a minister answerable to the legislature and 
ultimately answerable to the sovereign people. But when one stepped 
a little inside this structure he found that over wide areas of legisla¬ 
tive aod executive power and practice, the writ of the Ministry would 
not run ; that safeguards, special responsibilities, discretion, and Indi¬ 
vidual judgment of irresponsibile authority stood guard over these. 
All these the people were assured were set up there to help over the 
stile of transition, to train the people to an appreciation of their place 
in the scheme of Britain’s imperial economy, and to train them to a 
sense of responsibility in a world where the rule of the people tor 
the people by the people were in danger of attack from dictatorships 


the 


average 
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of the right and left. The observer and the Indian observer at that 

found no consolation at this imperial concern. Tho original injustice 

of tho arrangement rankled in hearts that had lost faith, and that 

thought it an insult that a constitution for thoir country should bo 

framed by men who by no standard of equity and justice could bo 
accepted as competent to decide tho pace of India's journey to 
autonomy in Government. Against this loss of faith the ruling autho¬ 
rity has always protested ; the suggestion of insult and affront has 
always been denied; the suspioion of bad faith was repudiated as 
causeless. Many of these contentions may be conceded, for it was no 
part of the English technique of government to often fussily or 
roughly assert tho claims of prestige. 

One of the best of these technicians, Sir John Anderson, the 
Governor of Bengnl, in his last speech as Cbanoellor of the University 
of Calcutta sought to assuage feelings by drawing 
authority attontion to a contrast between the old and the new, 
retrMilng between the old leadership that tho British bureaucracy 
bad supplied and the new leadership that the people 
will bavo to throw up from among themselves, and the conditions that 
bad favoured or will favour that contrast. For more than a century 
and a half extraneous and outside influences have sometimes inspired, 
sometimes restrained, sometimes provoked leadorB among tho people 
to act as enthusiastic propagators, or interpreters or eastern adaptors 
of Western ideas, or as ardent reformers chafing at the slow progress 
of change, or “os rebels against the conception of external authority in 
any form”. This oxternai or extraneous influence that had been » 
the stimulus or focus of contention or interest was under tho now 
constitutional changes going to be withdrawn, and the people must 
from on now fend for themselves. And though the words seemed to 
bo stating a historical fact, tendency, and development, there was in 
them a hint of challenge to the people. 

“No doubt thore will bo a tendency to koop tho stimulus aiivo, to search sad 
acrutioiso tho actirltics of future governments, for some traoo of tho hiddou hand of 
internal authority; but suoh tendencies will not bring any noarar to solution the 
problems of health, education and economic well-being for wliloh a remedy will bo 
demanded by the pooplo from the governments responsible to themselves. The things 
that matter ore no longer to bo had from a third party as a boon to bo sought or a 
concession to bo wrested ; tlioy nra to bo dovised nnd constructed by those among 
tho pooplo who aspire to leadership. Tho days of leadership against something arc 
passing and tho call will bo for leadership to something,” 

The men of vision and insight among tho pooplo understood and 
accepted this implied chnlloneo and invitation to test tho opportunities 
offered to Indian talent to build up the new India on 
Chtllang* foundations brond-bascd on tho feolings, the interests 

Accepted and the understanding of the people. As representative 

of tho solf-respcct of the nation the All-India National 
Convention declared its irreconcilable conflict with “external authority" : 

"The Convention deo lores that tho Indian pooplo do not recognise the right of 
any external authority to diotalo tlio political nod economic structure of ImlittV* 

And as representative of the constructive genius of Indian 
Nationalism Mahatma Gandhi said, “Tho real ueed of India is 
to be free to assume the responsibility of its own government”. 
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By participation in the elections for the Provincial Assemblies, the 
IodiaQ National Congress came forward to test the possibilities 
said to have been secured to the people by the Government of India Act 
of 1935 by assuming responsibility for the government of the country. 
By its Election Manifesto adopted at the meeting of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee and sanctioned by it on the 22ud August 1936, it was 
made clear that the purpose of sending Congressmen to the legislatures 
was to combat it and seek to end i*; to resist the attempt of British 
Imperialism to consolidate its position in the country by securing the 
more intimate co-operation of the “stake-holders”, in Indian society to 
intercept the tendency of the '‘Communal” Award* and other fissiparous 
arrangements to .'work their whole evil in disintegrating united 
efforts for national freedom. 


The logic of these declarations and purposes would lead Congress 
men to accept ministerial responsibility under the hated Act with 
I ju.. a v ’ cw to keep out men of other ideas and swearing 

Self-respect other ideologies from the seats of the mighty. At 

Trmmpied the Faizpur session of the Congress held . in the last 
week of last year the recognition of this logic was 
postponed. The tactics underlying this policy has exercised the mind 
of observers of Indian political treads and tendencies. The plainest 
of interpretations suggested has been that a minority in the Congress who 
looked to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as leader of their thoughts and ideo¬ 
logies were for a flat refusal of office; for this was and could be the 
only logical conclusiou of the Congress Election Manifesto. The constitu¬ 
tion that stood rejected, that was to be combated and put an end to, 
could be done none of theso things by accquieseing iu its vetoes and 
its many named and unearned limitations A British publicist^ Mr. 
Brailsford, put the origin and processes of this constitution in words 
that could not be bettered. 

‘’From first to last Indian soft-respoct had boen ignored by the Imperial Power. 
It prepared the mind ol India to receive this constitution by two years of brutal 
coercion. It would discuss it only with hand-picked delegates of its own choosing. 
It persisted with its own Draft after the Moderates themselves had rejeotod it” 
“The constitution was imposed on a nation that rejects it Its sanction is merely 
our tanks and our bombing planes. Nothing is changed in a ; relationship that rests 
upon conquest". 

The majority iu the Indian National Congress while feeling all 
these, and more intensely* maintained that if the constitution be a sham 

_ the best way to show it up was by an attempt to work 

by Material ** 5 » section of these acted under the impulse of the 
Dcb«cle unspoken thoughts that with all its defects the cons i- 
tution could bo worked to yield certain urgent improve¬ 
ment in the conditions of the material existence of the people that 
could no longer be delayed without permanent injury to the interests of 
the future generations. The conflict of these ideas;rendered the tactics 
of the Indian National Congress during the election fight lacking in 
the directness that characterized the speeches of Pandit Jawharlnl 
Nehru as he flew and ran against time and space from one end of 
the country to the other. 

Thus when the battle for -‘votes joined, the Indian National Con- 
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gross sought the suffrages of tho people on tho programme that repu- 
cHatod the competence of "‘external authority*' .’to mould 
lo . and direct India’s political evolution ; tho "fundamental 
* Fight'* problem of poverty and unemployment”; the basic 
demands implied in tho “Fundamental Bights Eesolution” 
paused nt the Karachi Congress (1031) and tho Agrarian Programme 
accepted at the Lucknow Congress (April, 1930) wero all incorporated 
in tho Congress Election Manifesto. January, 1937 saw tho mass mind 
of India stirred out of its pathetic contentment by tho alarms and 
excursions of this great electoral fight. Facing the Congress Party 
stood varied interests, communal and class, that rend in tho emergence 
of the Congress Party strong with fnith, and with strength tested by 
years of fight with tho bureaucracy, a threat and a danger to their 
own safety ; and they organized themselves under impromptu names and 
with radical programmes to canalise the rising temper and organised 
feeling of tho country. The landlords in certain provinces and other 
“stako-holders” took tho initiative in theso activities. The National 
Agriculturist Party in tho United Provinces, tho Unionist and the 
United Parties in tho Punjab, the Sindh Unionists and the United 
Party in Sindh, tho Justice and the Pcoplo’s Parties in Madras may 
be regarded as representative of theso efforts nt organisation. One 
curious fact in this connection may bo mentioned, fn Bengal no 
landlord party ns such emerged into public view, though individually 
many Zamindors stood on behalf of tho Congress, the Muslim League 
and tho Proja Parties. 

Of those, tho Justice Party in Madras founded by Dr. T. M. 
Nair and Thyagnraja Chctly had worked the Montagu constitution 
x> and consolidated its position in tho interests of a section 
Jl io Madras 7 people. Tho party is an out-growth of tho non- 

Brnhmin movement in Madras which flnshcd out of the 
irritation and resentment against Brahmin supremacy, 
and of their monopoly of tho professions and services. The leaders 
of tho party, the majority of them, belonged to the hereditary landed 
aristocracy of tho province, aristocracy not of birth but of wealth. 
Twenty years back when tho party was inaugurated it lenned on the 
British bureaucracy and opposed tbc extension of responsible Govern¬ 
ment to the country ; it was agninst tho popular movement as and 
because it was led by tho Brahmins ; it feared that political power 
would naturally glide into the hands of (he Brahmins, helping to 
further strengthen their position, Tho non-co-operation of tho Con¬ 
gress with the Montagu constitution afforded the Justico party oppor¬ 
tunity to capture tho whip-hand of the administration. It was hoped 
and expected that the exercise of this power would wean away the 
party from flirtation with tho British bureaucracy in whoso hands 
were securely placed reins of power and patronage ; it was believed 
that thay would awaken to an appreciation of the fact that the real 
interests of the country lay In working out a reconciliation between 
the warring interests. Wo cannot say that that hope and that expec¬ 
tation have been fulfilled. 

Id Mabarastra the Democratic Swaraj Party came forward to oppose 
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the Con pleas. It is an irony of politics that this party associated 
with the name of Lokamanya Balawantrao Tifak should 
Democr*He have found itself ranged against the Congress. On the 

Swaraj Pan* evo 0 f tj, 6 e p e< a a ] Congress at Calcutta which sanctioned 
and ratified tho Non-co-operation Movement in 1920, 
Lokamanya left the field of his mundane activities, leaving his policy 
of ‘responsive co-operation’' as a legacy to his countrymen. Hia 
followers built on this theory the policy of working the Montagu 
constitution for all that it was its worth. And though they bowed to the 
decision of the special Congress, they could not'put their heart in the 
Non-co-operation movement. And when Desbandbn Chittaranjan Das 
and Pandit Matilal Nehru organised the Swaraj Party with its pro¬ 
gramme of council entry with a view to fight the Government with 
instruments forged on the constitutional anvil, the members of the Demo¬ 
cratic Swaraj Party threw its whole weight on its side. The Swaraj Party 
did not or could not accept and work out to the logical consummation of 
their policy,—acceptance of Ministry and capture of the seat of 
power. Public opinion was not prepared to tolerate this open repu¬ 
diation of one of the basic principles and policies of the Non-co- 
operation programme. The Mahratta Nationalists were prepared to 
bide their time and work for the day when the Ministry will be accepted 
by and on behalf of the Congress. The decision of the Congress to enter 
the councils, enlarged by the Government of India Act of 1935, on its 
own account and not by proxy as in the case of the Swaraj Party was 
hailed by the Mahratta Nationalists as a long delayed return of the 
prodigal of political India to sanity and to the path of realistic politics 
But the silence and indecision of the CoDgress with regard to 
acceptance of office in the Provincial Assemblies where it commanded 
a decisive majority seems to have been the main reason why the 
Democratic Swaraj Party formed itself ranged against the Congress in 
the election fight. The interpretation that tries to explain this difference 
between fellow-workers as due to any ideological or social conflict is 
so more than a facile refusal to face history aud understand the 
forces that align political groupings. 

The Liberal Party has had a life of twenty years only as a distinct 
entity, and even in its youth, as years count, it has been showing signs 
of old age. In its ranks are to be found some of the 
Liberal most outstanding men of India, men not all ripe of 

Pwty years as of experience ; the days of its powers are 

gone, if there could be any power in the sense in 
which it is generally understood, tolerated in a country subject to 
alien domination ; the days of its influence either in thought or in 
conduct is nnfelt and unappreciated in India to-day. When the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report on constitutional changes was presented to 
the Indian public there was no Liberal Party in the country. The 
In dian National Congress held the allegiance of the educated communi¬ 
ty who differed little in political principles and activities ; an Anglo- 
Indian paper, the Pioneer , described the unity the “Moderate” and 
the 'bomb-thrower”—a nexus ran through all the expressions of political 
discontent and resentment. It waB the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
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that divided the country on ideological linos. A special session of the 
Indian National Congress was held in Bombay in 1918 with" Sayyid 
Hasan Imam of Bibnr as proBidonfc to discuss this Report and pass opinion - 
ton it, and lay down lines of policy to advance Indian political interest 
in tho circumstances of tho day when tho adversity of tho last great 
war seemed to havo made tho ruling authorities in all countries 
susceptible to appeals made on bahalf of tho self-determination of 
nations and nil tho idealisms that upheld tho human spirit to live 
through that crisis of human history. The Congress doolar d that the 
Montagu constitution “was inadequate unsatisfactory .'and disappointing | 
[tho implication to tho majority being that it was unacceptable. Tho 
question whether with all its defects and drawbacks it should be 
worked was left hanging. The mood was ono of denunciation best 
expressed in tho words of Mrs. Annie Bosant that tho constitutional 
changes proposed by the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Samuel 
Montagu and Governor-General Lord Chelmsford, were "ungenerous for 
England to offer and unworthy for India to accept,” This attitude 
was unacceptable to tho "elders” of tho Congress, elders most of 
them in years, Borne of them in service rendered to tho cause. Of 
them the most prominent were Burendra Nath Ranerjco, Dinshaw 
Edulji Waehlm, Bhupendra Nath Bose. Most of them had during 
interviews with Mr. Montngu and Lord Chelmsford promised 
support to tho scheme which was being built up in tho inner circle 
of tho British bureaucracy, helped by tho Round Table Organis¬ 
ation of British imperialists. As scon ns the Report nppenred, 
these leaders hastened to givo a “lead 1 ' to tho people—tho load being 
a call for the acceptance of the scheme of Diarchy. Tho signatories to the 
“Memorandum of the 19* submitted to Lord Chelmsford by 19 mem¬ 
bers of the Imperial Legislative Council, with two or three honourable 
exceptions, lined themselves up behind tho Montagn-Choluisford Report, 
forgetful of tho principles and policies that they had supported in that 
Memorandum. These developments were followed naturally by 
the emergence of tho Liboral Party in India with a separate 
party organisation—tho National Liberal Federation of India. The 
members of this party except in Madras supplied the principal 
Ministers to the major provincial governments under tho Montngu 
dispensation. And when tho call enmo to them to justify their politi¬ 
cal principles,' they traced the doBcent of these to mid-l9th century 
Liberalism as it had evolved in Britain and tho, West, and as it had 
spread into India with British methods of administration nnd enlighten¬ 
ment. Individualism, tho right of individual to tho fullest development 
of his personality in personal life, iaisaex-fairc in economic life, and 
the reduction of the State to “ovancscono”—these were the credos of 
that time. As long bb industrialism was able to swell wealth and ex¬ 
pand empires thero was none to question the validity and truth of 
this philosophy cither in tho West or in tho East. 

But ns nnd when this source of plenty seemed to dry up, it failed 
Its Sadat to influence tho thought or advance the interests of 
Philosophy any large body of people. Doubts and hesitations 
appeared to assail men and women who mould social habits and 
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practices. This disillusionment is responsible for the decadance of Liber¬ 
alism all the •world over. Individualism and laissez-faire are to day 
stigmatized as anarchy; and more rigid discipline and control 
over these are said to be the need of the hoar. It is these deve¬ 
lopments in the region of intellect and of material life that have 
disrupted the foundations on which Liberalism was reared. It is 
difficult to say whether the Liberal Party in India has weakened as a 
result of BUoh a re-orientation in* our country. As a political party it 
refused to be compressed into the new mould of national organisation 
that has emerged since Mahatma Gandhi stepped into the leadership 
of the country. Thov stand to-day amid the evolving life of India 
as witnesses to the traditions that built up the Indian National 
Congress—traditions that have to-day touched deeper springs of life and 
interests. The liberal Party in India have thus retired from active 
participation in activities that are remaking India: and they are con¬ 
tent to act as monitors in our political life, if we are to trust to the 
words of the most eminent of the thought-leaders among them, the Rt 
Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri : 

“It may be that the days of our power are gone bat the days of -our influence 
by no moans are gone. Wo aro not without power of warning against danger, of 
advising in difficulties and of pointing oat tho way to safety. These things we oan do 
always; and now that we are totally free of all temptations to oonsnlt the polling 
booth, now that we oaa look facts in the face, we can, more than any other person 
in the political life of India, speak the truth, as we see it without fear." 

It is this feeling more than any other that was responsible for the 
Liberal Party as a party deliberately keeping themselves aloof from 
the last electoral fight. , 


In Bengal "Communal Award" stood in the way of all chances of 
organising coherent political parties. Communal alignment were easy 
_ to arrange, and this Bhort-cut to political power afforded 

Ilenatd* opportunities to political opportunists to exploit all the 
” aal methods of detailed delusion for misleading an innocent 


electorate. Religion in danger was a handy cry to 
raise; the revival of J ‘Muslim Raj” after waDderiug In the wilderness 
for near abont a century and a half was a prospect that appealed to 
tho moBt inflammable sentiments of the community. The Muslim 
electorate was approached by three groups—the Muslim League, the 
Krishak Frojn (Peasant-Tenant) Party, and an unattached group of 
Independents. Tho Muslim League appealed on a programme of 
regeneration that talked of the “entire regeneration of seventy million 
Muslims," the foundation of tho new structure being the special 
privilege and task of “the educated classes, the capitalists 
and landholders". The Krishak-Proja Party came out with a full- 
blooded radical programme of economic reconstruction of the province 
dominated by the Permanent Settlement of land revenue; it demanded 
the abolition of the Zamindera who as intermediaries, as farmers” of 
revenue, had gained most from thiB arrangement associated with the 
name of Lord Cornwallis ; it did profess lip service to measures for 
the removal of political discontents in the province, such as the release 
of detenues, internees and political prisoners. Its Jehad against the 
Zamindery system appealed in a special manner to the peasantry, most 
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of whom wore Muslima, the majority of Zamindars* being Hindus. When 
these two facts are placed side by side, tho clasB-cmnoious programme 
of tho Party could easily with a little manipulation be transformed 
into a communally conscious vendetta. Tho * Communal Award*' did 
leave no chance to men who by inclination and training had tran¬ 
scended tho prejudices and ntitipnthies of caste and creed to stand before 
the rlectorate Becking its suffrage on principles and policies other than 
communal; no ‘‘local option*’ was allowed. Muslim Nationalists whose 
Nationalism was beyond cavil and beyond doubt had to eppeud 
their names to programmes many of tho itoms of which were 
repcliant to their convictions, and antagonistic to the traditions 
of public life to which thoy had sworn allegiance, and for which they 
had suffered and sacrificed. The majority of tho Muslim candidates 
belonged to wliat in modern political parlance would bo oalled the 
“bourgeoisie”; nnd the fortunes of tho doctoral contest turned more on 
personal considerations than on political principles and policies, except 
in one or two constituencies where Zaminders and tenants clashed, the 
most outstanding example of it boing the fight between Khnwjah Sir 
Nazimuddin, loader of the Muslim League in Bengal and Moulavi 
Fnzlul Huq, leader of tho Krishak-Proja Party. 


In the Punjab tho Unionist Party, though predominantly Muslim, 
Was something of a “Country Party” pitted against the “Town”—the 
rural magnates and stnko-Loldors" pitted against the 
Punish professional men, the produets of modorn education and 
industrialism- * r, ‘“ - 7 — ! - -* 


predominance of the Muslim 


tornte was secure and the Moslem intelligentsia were a 
wide awake and compact group, so that appeals to Muslim separatism 
were felt to "bo unnecessary and wero not raised as loudly as in Bengal. 
Thus a programme of economic ideology contrasting with that of 
another had chance of a trial of strength In the Punjab. But this is a 
transitory phase ia the development, nnd the interpretation soems to 
be right which suggo»ted that parties like tho Unionist and United 
parties ’in the Punjab wore only a "convenient device to meet the 
united force of rising nationalism in defence of tho new Act which 
effectively protects their own vested interests as well as tho interests 
of Imperislism’ 1 , 


The " Communal Award '* of tho British Government has 
given legislative sanction to tho claims for “soparnto consideration” 
M that have been stressed by loaders 'of Muslim society for 

P&litf almost the last hundred years. In successive volumes of 

the “Indian Annual Register”—tho two volumos dealing 
with affairs in 1930—attempts hove boon made to under¬ 
stand and explain the genesis of this separatist tendency that by tho 
Government of India Act of 1935 hns stereotyped the “organised sogro- 
gration” of people in India in tho name of religion. Religion has 
been given a*'voto value” at a time when two contradictory trends 
have appeared in social life in India. 


"On the one hand is tho burning InionsHlention of loyalties among the roligions 
communities to wtiioh moa belong, quickened by tho Communal Award which gives 
political value to the numbers of heads to be oountod os Muslim, Hindu, Sikh or 
Christian. On the other, the sharp, rather harsh rise of antagonism to alt organised 
religion‘V 
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Even foreign observers have been struck by the development indi¬ 
cated by the words quoted above. And the intensification of communal 
feeling baa touched every department of life, poisoning social 
relations among the component communities of India, In the region 
of politics, the All-India Muslim League and the All-India 
Muslim Conference have been thrown ont as representing Muslim 
feeling and protecting and advancing Muslim interests. In the tenni- 
ninology of modern politics the distinction between the two organisa¬ 
tions may be that between Left and Right. The Muslim League is 
representative of the English educated Muslim middle class ; while 
the All-India Muslim Conference represents the conservative element. 
Both swear by the “separate” interest of their community in the 
country, separate in religion, social life, and political interests. 
These ‘'soparate” Interests are to be advanced by “separate considera¬ 
tion” to be accorded for their protection and advancement. Since the 
commnoity ceased to supply rulers to the country, it has been nursing 
this feeling, and the British Government have not been able to do 
anything to restore balance to it?; on occasions short-sighted adminis¬ 
trators have thought it necessary to encourage the Muslim section of 
the population to nnrse this separate conceit as a “native counterpoise 
to Hindu interests”, as a drag on the too forward Hiodu community 
that had taken the lend iu developing those forces that wrest 
political power from unwilling hands. 

And, as the British have been showing signs of retreating from the 
outward exercise of State power io India, ambitions and aspirations 
lying in the sub-conscious region of community life have 
History struggled to pnblio view each with their claims to a 

Evolution separate partnership in the division of the spoils. The 

theoretic rnlership of India or parts of it had lain in Mus¬ 
lim hands when the British erupted into the country ; it was from a 
Mughal Emperor at Delhi that Clive got the Dewany of Bengal, 
Behor and Orissa. So it was natural for dreamers in the Muslim 
community—aad every community has its dreamers thinking more of 
ancient glories than of present duties, dreaming of restoring ancient 
privileges and powers—to think that "the heritage” of the British 
in India should fall naturally into hands from which it had slipped in 
“absence of mind”. Muslim leadership supported .'and strengthened 
their claims to it by broadcasting their special position as the "gate¬ 
keeper” of India, as members of an invisible empire that stretched 
from the Punjab to the Atlantic. The conservatives among Indian 
Muslims may have feeliDgs that they were “guests” in India who. had 
outstayed their welcome. But that feeling was not nor could it be 
more than a passing fancy. The demoralisation following the failure 
of what British historians call the “Sepoy Mutiny” did not take Jong 
to be thrown out. Proof of which is illustrated in the life and work 
of the generation of Muslim leaders of whom Sir Sayyid Ahmmad of 
Aligarh was the most representative figure. When the Indian National 
Congress started on its career, and men of ([insight.and farsight both 
among the rulers and the ruled saw in the first stirrings of life gener¬ 
ated by it, 'promises of developments that would help India to resume 
6 
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ante herself tbs powers of tha State from alien bands, Sir Sayyid 
Ah mm ad hastened to put io claims on behalf of hU section of the 
Muslim Community—claims thatjare ronainisoont of Mu slim'rule ialnuia. 
In course of a speech delivered at a mooting of his co-religionists at 
the Kaisar Bagh at Laokaow in 1888 he uttered words that had a pro¬ 
phetic significance : 

“We the Mohammedans are those who rated India for si* or sovon hundred years. 
Prom oar hands the government woe taken by the English. It the Indian Govern¬ 
ment so foolish aa to suppose that in seventy yoara wo have forgotten all oar 
grandeur and all oar Emptro V” 

The government of the day under Lord Dufferin encouraged this 
conceit and this pretension ; as a publicist of those days said that 
" the key-note of this estrangement (between Hindus and Muslims) 
was Btruck by no less a personage than the late Viceroy of India 
(Lord Dufferin/ 1 . Replying to a farowoll address presented by tha 
JMahommedan Central National Association of Calcutta, his lordship 

**^n any event, be assurod, GeotloineB, that I highly value those marks of 
sympathy and approbation which you have boon nloasoi to express In regard to the 
general administration of the country. Descended aa you are from those who 
formerly occupied such a commanding position in India, you are exceptionally able 
to understand the responsibility attaining to thosa who rule." 

The traditions built up by Sir Sayyid Ahmad influence, conduct, and 
[inspire thoughts and feelings even nt the present day. The immediate 
fellow-workers and followers of the founder of the 
ADglo-Oriental College occupied a dominant position and 
exercised a dominant influence on the evolution of socio¬ 
political life, on the cultural renaissance of the Muslim 
community even to tho tiraos of Lord Minto when the Minto-Morley 
constitutional changes put a coping stone to the structure of Muslim 
separatism in the country. And ono among the Muslim public men 
of those days, the late Nawab Moshin-ul-Mulk, Soorotory of the Moham¬ 
medan Educational Conference, laid tho lines of policy and activity 
on which Muslim polity in India move by the inertia of centaries- 
old habits. The agitation started in Bonga! against the partition 
scheme of Lord Curzon developed out of a specific grievance into 
demand for "Swaraj’ 1 , and Anglo-Indian state-craft could not think of 
erecting a bettor barrier against this onslaught than this recognition of 
the special needs and interests of the Muslim community in India, not 
easily reconcilable or almost Irreconcilable with tho common interests 
of the country. Tho outcome of thoso developments was the All- 
India Muslim League which held itB first session in 1908 nt Dacca in 
Bengal, the greatest Muslim populated province in India and the 
deputation to Lord Minto headed by His Highness the Aga Khan, 
a '‘command performance 1 ’ the late Moutana Mohammed All called it, 
gave voice to separatist sentiments on behalf of the community. The 
most modern-educated Muslim leaders came forward to give a lead to 
this development fraught with danger to the unity and integrity of 
India, the logical consequence of which was the setting up of social 
and political enclaves in the heart of the country that refused to 
help towards the evolution of a .'common nationality In India. As 
President of the Amritsar session of the All-India Muslim League, 
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Sayyid Ali Imam of Behar elucidated the reasons why special consi¬ 
deration was claimed by and should be accorded to bis community: 

“A* * community the Mohammedans contribute largely to the defence of the 
Empire, and hare also the weight of Pan-Istamic relation to eohaooe the rain© of 
then position in India". 

That mind still works ; particularistic demands have become more 
strident and insistent. “Loyally and faithfully” to u«e the words of the 
The sand Muslim League Parliamentary Manifesto, “has the League 
of • been acting according to the original purposes and 

Minority fundamental principles of Muslim polity as they were 

registered in 1906 and 1912”. The Lucknow Pact 1916, 
to quote the same manifesto, “was not the last word on the question 
of adjustment of political differences between Hindus and M usual mans” ; 
nor was it “even intended or could be so considered in the new cir¬ 
cumstances that arose and developed since then.” The statement with 
which the Chairman of the All-India Muslim Conference, the Aga 
Khan, opened the meeting of the Executive Board on die 16th Febru¬ 
ary, 1936, contained words tint declared their “Indianness”, and at 
the same time harped on the fact of their being a minority—*'a mino¬ 
rity and at that, weak minority.” The President of the ‘Khilafat 
Conference held iu Calcutta on the 4th Jannai?, 1936, Nawab Habib* 
nlla of Dacca discussed the fundamental political objective of Indian 
Muslims, in course of which he said: 

“We hare no use for a system of Imptrrimm in imptrio. But equally we cannot 
allow the freedom and unity of India to mean in practice the political subjection, 
economic exploitation and oultnra) submersion of 80 millions Indian Uossaimans who 
constitute what Sir Bijoy Cband Hahatab aptly 'terms a oommnnity and a race 
within a race, a sub-nation within a sub-continent’. The political individuality 
of Indian Muslims must be recognised in any scheme of national self-government or 
Swaraj. 

Indian statesmanship, Hindu and Muslim, has not boon able to 
reconcile the inner contradiction :tbafc lies in the heart of Indian 
, Muslim polity as expressed in the quotations given above 
C fJeeded nd ^ rom statements and speeches of leading Muslim public 
men. When Mr. Jin nail speaks of measures tor the 
protection of ‘the integrity of Islam” in India and 
another leading Muslim of *a self-governing India in the Political 
polity of which Islam must have a place as a free community of cul¬ 
ture”, a conflict ensues between mediaeval and modern developments 
that can be resolved only by Muslim thought-leaders themselves; any 
help offered by outsiders cannot have any chance of acceptance, and 
will be rejected as impertinence. The mind that can work this miracle 
most respond to the call of the time spirit by submitting itself -to the 
discipline that can seek tor a revaluation of the lslamio values in the 
; light of the modern day. .And so long as such a mind has not 
emerged to take charge of the destiny of the community’s present and 
future, no political patch-work or pacts can hope to be able to lead 
the Muslims in India to pull their toil weight in the evolution of a 
composite nationality in India. Men like Sir Mohammed Iqbal who 
are hailed as minstrels of a Muslim renaissance have to appeal to the 
past glories of Islam to put self-respect and self-confidence into their 
community. In the first flush of *ht« awakening, tor the r e a li sation of 
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the true Self of the community a not-Solf has to bo imagined or created 
from out the experience of the past; and the Muslim community in 
India find it to their convenience to-day to imagine or recreate such 
a not-Solf in and from .'their neighbouring community—the Hindus, 
As and when the awakening deepens, the undorstandingjand the intel¬ 
lect, the mind and the :reason of tho community will :be clarified, 
crudities and morbidities, sentimentalities and fanaticism will fall off 
as leaves do .‘when their use in the economy of tho Hfo of trees ends. 
Tho inner necessities of the society will decide the prolongation of the 
present state of conflict. Any hasty atop taken either by Muslims or 
by Hindus or by both cau but prolong it. This is tho Icsbou of the 
last thirty years of attempts at inter-communal understanding. This is 
the lesson of the unilateral repudiation of the Lucknow Pact by the 
leading members of the Muslim community. 

In this view of the matter of the adjustment of Hindu-Muslim 
interests, all programmes and projects that mako such a brave show 
in Election Manifestoes cannot but be regarded as tern- 
Fre**^* 1 * 0 P ornr y aa d a make-shift that ‘.cannot have any groatcr 
JC8S4 significance than records of psychological changes that 
every competent part of the Indian nation is seek¬ 
ing slowly to work out. This process Id tho ultimnto analysis will 
appear to be a problem of re-education, of a fight between the past and 
the present for throwing out the heritage of particularistic ambitions, 
Tho Hindus have anticipated by fifty years their neighbours in pre¬ 
paring thcmBolves for modern life, and so the ideas and ideals for 
modern life; and so the ideas and ideals that helped thorn to awaken 
to the needs of the present day are being repented by tho Muslims 
fifty years later. Only when the communities in India understand the 
inwardnosB of the developments that havo evolved during tho life 
time of the last two generations can they realise the truth cf the popular 
adage—more haste lead to more waste. Individual idiosyDcrnoies and 
conceits may give a twist to natural evolution, but ultimately it ia the 
purpose of history that asserts itself and dominates life and conduct. 
And tho purpose of Indian history has been sought by leaders of 
Indian thought in unity amid diversity both in the realm of tho spirit 
and in social life. And the men and women who find themselves in 
the Indian environment, whom complex impulses have placed in the 
Indian Beene cannot escape the responsibility and the obligation 
imposed on them by this high destiny. And because the politician 
peddling in the market-place of affairs has no time to understand and 
evainate the significance of the workings of Indian history that ho 
can think of no bettor ways for the reconciliation of interests than 
demands for separate electorates, weightages and other devices born 
of suspicion, fear and ambitions of particularistic predominance. Or 
it may be, that thoso internal conflicts aro a necessary process in the 
tho birth of a now nation in India—a process, unavoidable and ines¬ 
capable ; theso conflicts are necessary to strengthen the nerves of 
understanding of the men and women of India and to purify their hearts. 
It is in this faith that tho present generation must learn to work amid 
many hopelessness and many disappointments, accepting those as so 
many milestones on the way. 
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So when Muslim politicians in their statements and manifestoes 
make unexceptionable declarations of cultural and spiritual links with 
Failura f Musl'ms^ of other countries being no bar to their 

F«*t Attempt* community "following considerably purely national pro¬ 
grammes of self-government”, and that common religion 
did not make Turkish role tolerated and tolerable in 
the Arab countries, and that Hindus and Muslims in India, the vast 
and overwhelming majority of them, were of the same blood, and that 
those who came from outside have settled In India for many centuries, 
have "made India their home* and have "no home outside India”— 
these statements made by His Highness the Aga Khan are welcome 
as a recognition of historical facts the significance of which wait to 
be soaked into the consciousness of bis community, and creating there¬ 
in those sentiments and convictions that are the distinguishing marks 
of nationhood in every country. And it mnst also be recognized, 
however, that this recognition is fitful. One finds in the Assari-Khudi 
(Secrets of the Self) of Sheik Mohammed Iqbal: 

*'0 Brahmin, thou art under the impression that God lies in the 
idols made of stone. 

But to me every particle of my country’s dust is God”. 

But the same poet, developed into a politician, can broadcast the 
Pakstan idea which would detach the Punjab from India for the 
formation of a purely Muslim country. He can sing of being “heirs of 
Moses and Aaron” ; and he finds nothing to claim as heritage from the 
unrecorded past of India. There have been attempts at synthesis 
between Hindu and Muslim ideologies in the centnries when, in the 
words of a Hindu writer apostrophising the Ganges, 

“the two streams of Semitic »ad Aryan culture mixed with each other in the 
days when on thy banks, ruled the Moslem Kings of Isdia, and both the^ Hindus 
and the Mabommedsns have a common inheritance in the art and civilisation that 
grew up on the banks of the Jemima, resonant with the minstrelsy of two world 
cultures." 

But these attempts have failed. The failure was in part respon¬ 
sible for the downfall of the Mngbal emperors, for the conquest of 
the country by the British. And even after nearly two centuries of 
common subjection and humiliations, the communal conceits of the 
present day do not suggest any change for the better or brighter 
hopes for the future. 

The so-called “Communal Award” of the Government of Britain has 
twisted natural developments in India, and stands in the way of men 
and women in the country being able to think of common action in 
solving the many common problems of life. The problems of ignorance, 
dirt, disease and death, the sickness of body and of soul that material 
poverty breeds—these await solution. A new sensitivenesss has grown all 
the world over to these weaknesses in the body of humanity ; men 
who call themselves ‘‘stake-holders*, from among them have emerged 
leaders of thought to denounce existing conditions, and leaders of 
action to end the injustices and inequalities of social and economic 
life, and to bnild a new social life in which opportunities will be 
equalised, products of labour, intellectual and physical, will be more 
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equitably distributed, and men, 'women and children will be enabled 
to enjoy a falter life. Men and womon frustrated In their hopes of 
decent conditions of life In this world had been led to dream of a 
better and happier life in tho world aftor death, to indifference, 
patience or resignation with things as they are; they dare not or 
care not to strive for bettering these, grasp this sorry scheme of 
things, shatter it to bits and “remould it nearer to the hearts' desire". 
This indiflerencc, this patience aro not born native to them but are 
the product of environment and of a culture 

“the resott of a racial adjustment to a condition whore overpopulation and eco¬ 
nomic] pressure leave very little elbow room for people to move about, and is, in 
particular, a result of the family system......Indifferonoo (a largely due to the lack of 

legal protection and constitutional guarantee for personal liberty. 

“There Is a justification enough In a chaotic country for the popularity of a 
religion which declares tho vanity of the world, and offers a refuge from the pains 
and vicissitudes of this earthly life.” 

These words of a Chinese writer fit in as a statement of Indian 
conditions of life ns well. There aro various other causes to explain 
tho debacle in Indian life ; for the Bake of clearness, 
*to Reform however, one may assign one or more than one cause 
for the resulting quality that meets ub to-day. But 
there has been a change in the spirit of their dreams, 
specially since the end of tho last groat war. The world-wide econo¬ 
mic break-down precipitated by it, the stories of the reconstruction 
of life in Russia that floated through the air to the homes of the 
poor aud the frustrated, awakoned them to the possibilities 
of a better' life ; the political movement In India gained in momentum 
and widened in nppeal lashed thereto by tho Punjab atrocities culmi¬ 
nating in the Jallianwala Bagh massacre and the Creeping Lane insult, 
and the Khilofat movement. National self-respect and religious zeal 
combined to give a new form to the Indian movement for liberation. 
This combination by its inchoate appeal to the two strongest senti¬ 
ments of humanity—patriotism and religion—mado possible an endea¬ 
vour on the part of millions in India for freedom that was new to 
Indian history. The Non-co-operntion movement through which this 
common endeavour expressed itself helped to create a mass awaken¬ 
ing that opened ont _ visions of a fundamental change in the Indian 
social structure. This awakening was not at first “class conscious" 
or "communal conscious". But the last fifteen years have worked 
towards both these developments, and thereby introduced complications 
and complexities in India's struggle for national freedom, lu previous 
paragraphs, the communal complications with special reference to the 
Muslim community have been discussed, the precipitates of which 
will take years to settle down. Harassed by these complications, a 
section of Indian thinkers and politicians think and believe that a 
“class conscious* programme of work will disintegrate the communal 
consciousness that has been pushing its claims forward with irrational 
insistence ; they believe that approach to the masses with the “Funda¬ 
mental Rights" incorporated in the resolution passed at the session 
of the Indian National Congres* at Karachi (1931) and the ‘‘Agrarian 
Programme" accepted by the Lucknow Session (193B) will be able to 
wean their allegiance from the narrow sectarianism behind which 
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vested interests are wont to take shelter. The President of the Indian 
National Congress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, is the leader of this 
school of thought, and under his inspiration the Congress Socialist 
Party have launched forth fcbaic catnpjdga of “class conscious” labour 
and peasant renewal and rennovation that would 41 solve the funda~ 
mental problems of Bread and Freedom.” 

Dr. Ashraff of the All-India Congress Committee office, Allahabad, 

Feudal * n kis study on the “Congress and the Elections” believe 

Reaction that r 0811 ^ of the last elections to the Provincial 
Overthrown Assemblies constituted under the Government of India 
Act of 1936 amply justify the hopes expressed and 
the programmes sketched in the Congress Manifesto : 

“Oar oxporioaoo ot the oloatioa campaign proves tones again that the peasantry, 
tbo industrial workers, the lower middle classes in general are the mainstay of onr 
struggle ia the ooootry. We have uniformly won with big majorities wherever we 
clearly emphasired the ecoaomie demands of the exploited masses of onr countrymen 
and asked them to prepare tor mass struggle. Oar decisive victories in the various 
provinces are almost entirely due to the overwhelming support of peasants and petty 
landholders oa the basis of onr Agrarian Programme, and the Fundamental Rights 
incorporated la the Knraohi Oongross Resolution. Oar victories in those parts of the 
oountry where the oSUiat repression was the most severe gives a direct lie to those 
who usually talk ot a state of defeatism and politioal backwardness among the 
masses. The big landlords and the feudal aristooraoy invariably went against us mid 
declared its hostility In no uncertain terms. 

"All other sooial dosses snpported us in varying degrees. The small Zaminders 
were usually sympathetic to onr oause. The pauperised middle class and the rnf«- 
lligertUia warmlv supported the Oongross, particularly in urban areas. The business 
interests gave a fair amount of support, expesting some return ter their i programmes 
of industrial expansion and in their fight against imperial preference and currency 
manipulations. The lower middle class in general uniformly (assisted us in onr work, 
and the industrial workers enthusiastically sided with as on the basis of onr anti- 
imperialist programme. 

"In terms of political tendencies, and programmes,! feudal reaction has been effect¬ 
ively overthrown, and the policy of petty rural reforms as expressed in official pro¬ 
grammes stands thoroughly discredited. Reformism, among the Muslims, has been 
thoroughly exposed. This is proved by tho complete repudiation of Liberalism as 
a creed. Oommunalism and social ■reaction in general have been discomfited except 
in areas where we somehow failed to emphasise the economic programme.” 

The interpretation of the political facts and tendencies In India 
attempted in the extracts quoted above may appear rather too partisan 
and too sanguine to fit into onr real life as we see it 
New Centra* evolving before our very eyes. For instance, “communa- 

p..rfi.w lism” has not been discomfited and is not likely to weaken 
as long as the ‘Communal Award” and its off-shoots 
afford short-cuts to the realisation of -political ambitions. Neither does 
it appear that “social reaction" has been ousted from its vantage- 
grounds ; it proposes to find new hunting-grounds the roads to which 
have been cleared by the skill of imperialist workmen. Muslim vested 
interests have entrenched themselves behind the Communal Award’* ; 
and Hindu “Scheduled Castes” have done so behind the same, imple¬ 
mented by the Poona Pact It may be, and we hope that it will be 
so, that this reaction is a temporary phase. Facts, and tendencies of 
which the facts are the embodiments, illustrate this development. 

Experiences in Bengal help us to understand them. Men who be- 
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long to what ia now known as the "Scheduled CostoB M have been re¬ 
senting, and very properly resenting, against the social 
Renascent disabilities imposed upon them by the obscurantism of 
higher caste Hindus. Modern education, the Brabrao Somaj Movement, 
Christian missionary activities, and State policy have oil beon helping 
to release Hindu social conscience from many of the crudities that 
infested our life. Members of the higher castes broke away from 
parental society and rnngod themselves by the sido of those who had 
been left on the road-sido without a step to pick them up or without 
any effort to enable them to pick themsolves up or any attempt to 
assimilato them to tho socinl body and transform thorn into self-rospoot- 
ing members of society, Tho example of those pioneers, native and 
foreign, have wrought a change in tho habits and thoughts, the ideas 
and ideals of the “depressed classes*’, and created in them hopes of a 
better life where their material interests and aspirations will bo res¬ 
pected and protected. Tho break-down of the cconomto foundations of 
the oldor social polity, of the aohemo of joint family in the higher 
castes, were helping this prooosB of intellectual affiliation lending to 
social assimilation. Hindu sooioty was both consciously and uncons¬ 
ciously responding to tho changed circumstances, to tho working of 
modern influences, porsonal and impersonal. Political awakening was 
slowly but surely drawing ever-widening circles of men and women 
.‘within the orbit of the national movement and helping to break the 
barriers between castes, communities and creeds. Iu Bengal, 
examples are not rare whore “Scheduled Castes* boys and girls 
have married into into higher castes, and passed imperceptibly 
into them, specially ia urban society. Tho endeavour was towards 
a rise io tho social scale, inspired, encouragod and streng¬ 
thened by changes iu tho hearts of men, in thoir perception of tho 
needs of modern life, in their recognition of the fact that political 
freedom cannot be grown into without a re-examination of social ins¬ 
titutions which bad failed to protect and dofond tho solf-rospoct of 
the people. This development, intellectual, social and political is com¬ 
pendiously called the Renaissance Movement in India, tho first stirrings 
of which ia modern times appeared more than a century ago. The 
essence of this renaissance movement was, in the words of Mr. Mnna- 
bendra Nath Roy : 

“a critical outlook oa history. Tho essence of tho ronaissanoo mavomont was to 
subject ail oar traditional.ideas, all our past forms of thought, all tho established 
human institutions to strict criticism with tho object of (Inding out If anything good 
in them will serve oar purpose or of human development, and find out if all of 
them—tho whole equipment—was no longer useful, how much should bo thrown osido 
as useless and thrown out ns ballast, and how much could bo aoooptod, aad would 
help as to go farther ahead". 

All the communities in India were being subjected or subjecting 
themselves to this process, some more and some less consciously, but 
, „ the cruel hand of criticism was sparing none. When these 

AiSods* developments were liberalising Hindu society, Hindu life 

Dsgradstioa and conduct, came the “Communal Award" with certain 

references to tho position of the “depressed classes" 

in the scheme of constitutional changes. Implemented by the Poona 
Pact it secured 30 seats to the “scheduled castes" in Bengal, recog- 
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Dialog a social disability and giving it a political value. And it is 
this political value—this “vote-value” of social degradation—that has 
come to be recognised and accepted by educated members of 
the “Scheduled castes” as a Btepping-stone to political ambitions. Men 
who resented, and rightly resented, the brand of inferiority indicated 
by the classification of “depressed classes” and inclusion in them, 
welcome to-day the “scheduled class" nomenclature because it secures 
them advantage in elections ; men who by their wealth or influence 
could win general constituency fights run to these ‘‘Ghettoes”; for 
this is the easier path ; appeals to communal conceits or references to 
communal grievances side-track issues that touch the life of all in their 
basic relations. These experiences in Bengal represent a problem that 
Late or soon shall throw its shadow over the whole of India ; it directs 
attention to a threat to reform in social institutions by creating a 
political vested interest in social inequality. The experience of the 
working of separate electorates for Muslim community does not 
encourage the hope and expectation that it would be accepted only as 
a temporary measure. From Legislature to local bodies the demand is 
for separate registers of voters ; that demand will grow in volume, 
disintegrating social life and common activities. 

The ideological tendencies of the elections to the Provincial Legis¬ 
lative Assemblies, as traced in the report issued from the head office 
of the Indian National Congress, have already been 
pubUdte commented on. A study of the facts of the results 

Unambiguous throws interesting light on the mind of British Im¬ 

perialism as it straggled to evolve a constitution for 
India. The number of seats for the eleven Assemblies in British 
India were or are 1,535; of these 808 only are what are called “general 
seats”* the rest, 777 in number, are “tied” seats to be filled up by commu¬ 
nal or special representation. And when it is remembered that Muslims, 
Landlords, Europeans and Indians in commerce, are included in the 
latter, the purpose of the Government of India Act stands revealed as 
digging up trenches in the heart of the country and digging imperialist 
interests in them. Another curious fact emerges when it is remem¬ 
bered that in Bengal, in the Punjab, in Sindh, in the North Western 
Frontier Province, where the Muslims are a majority community, they 
do not come in, as they should, in the General seats. These facto 
made the Congress victory more then notable; it was startling. The 
Congress won 458 of the 808 “general seats” in all the Provinces; it 
seenred absolute majorities in five provinces—Madras, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, Behar, and Orissa ; it was the single 
largest party in four provinces—Bombay, Bengal, Assam, and the 
North-Western Frontier Province; in the Punjab and in the Sindh 
Assemblies Congress members were in a minority a negligible minority. 
A British publicist, Mr. H, N. Brailsford, in the British weekly, the 
New Statesman & the Nation, pnt the position thus :— 

“lbs solid interior of the Peninsula belongs to It (the Congress) in an unbroken 

block from tbd Himalayas to Ihfi Capo Comorin_Wh 0 Q thft ftctu&l cotxl Totss 5T9 

available, there is no doubt that the Congress sill be able to claim an absolute 
majority in British India as a whole, and this without reckoning the groups that 
differed only by a nuance from its position. The result of this plebiscite is un¬ 
ambiguous.'' - 

8 
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Tho percentage of voters who had thrown their votes on the side of 
the candidates standing In the name and on behalf of tho Indian 
National Congress, as worked out in the report to which reference has 
already been made on more than one occasion, showed that this claim 
was more than justified. The following table is relevant to the whole 
discussion : 


Province Total No. 

Seats won 

Percentage 

Approximate 

of Seats 

by the 

of total seats 

percentage of 



Congress 

won by the 

total votes cast, 




Congress 

secured by the 





Congress 

Madras 

f 215 

169 

74 p. c. 

65 p. c. 

Bihar 

152 

98 

65 p. o. 

75 p. c. 

Bengal 

250 

5C 

22 p. c. 

25 p. c. 

Central Provinces 





and Berar 

112 

•70 

62.5 p. c. 

61 p. c. 

Bombay 

175 

80 

49 p. o. 

56 p. o. 

United Provinces 

228 

134 

59 p. c. 

65 p. o. 

Punjab 

175 

18 

10.5 p. o. 

13 p. c. 

N. W. F. Province 

50 

19 

88 p. c. 


Sind 

60 

7 

11.5 p. c. 

12 p. o. 

Assam 

108 

83 

31 p. o. 


Orissa 

60 

30 

60 p. o. 


It is interesting to study the reaction 

of British imperialism, in Bri- 

tain and Iadia, to 

this success of the Indian National Congress in k fight 

the fields of which were 

laid by the skill of bureau- 

cratic craftsmen with knowledge of the strength and 

DitunStf weakness 

of the contending parties j 

at their finger's 

ends, evidence of wbioh 

was forthcoming in the meti- 


colons fragmentation of the Indian people by the "Communal Award". 
The London Times revealed its mind and that of the classes it repre¬ 
sented by concentrating its attention on the play of fissiparous tenden¬ 
cies sure to dovolop more Intensely ns the Government of India Aot 
of 1935 worked. It foresaw bow the Unionist Party in the Punjab 
with the fiction of its non-communnl affiliation worn thin, because it 
has an overwhelmingly predominant Muslim membership, will work the 
constitution ; that European groups will usually vote for Ministries 
prepared to support the new constitution ; it thought it imprudent to 
venture upon any prediction ns to the future ettitudo of many of the 
representatives of the "Scheduled castes” j and it wondered what would 
be the attitude of the numerous “Independents” in the various Pro¬ 
vincial Assemblies; it hoped that many of these would no doubt co¬ 
operate with the Government in the sense that while they might criti¬ 
cise various features of the Dew Constitution and attempt to secure 
their removal by legislative processes, they would be making the 
utmost nse of the Act for the furtherance of the principles and policies 
in which they were interested. Tho views of Anglo-Indian papers 
generally followed this lead. The Government of India has not yet 
cared to come out with a "study" of their own on the trends and 
tendencies of political and social evolution brought to view by the 
election. A Press report told the world that it bad submitted a report 
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to tiie Secretory of State for India which, digested by that arbiter of 
India's destiuy, would have simultaneous publication In India and 
Britain, It baa not yet seen the light of day. 

When the result of the elections were definitely known the leaders of 
the Indian National Congress were faced with a development in which 
Logic of ^ ey cou ^ not postpone any longer the decision which 
Rejection of they had huen postponing almost from day to day 

CootUtution since the Bombay Session of the Congress { 1985 ) — the 

decision of acceptance or denial of the office of Ministers 
under the new constitutional changes. The electorate had given its man* 
date. And controversy in the country waxed eloquent and loud on the 
interpretation to be placed on this expression of the will of the 
“sovereign people.” The logical consequence of the Congress Election 
Manifesto was not difficult to understand. As Mr. H. N. Braiisford 
pnt it: 

“If one rejects a constitution one doss not tamely acquiesce la its vetoes and 
limitations. One confronts tbe Imperial Power with the consequences of its conduct. 
It chose to impose this constitution ; then let it face in crisis after crisis the 
resistance of the peoples’ representatives. Let it Dominate its tame ministers and 
carry its budgets by certification. This is an attitude natural in a revolutionary 
proop which aims at ro-ahapiog the sooial structure of India and is not deeply 
interested in changing the coiour of the skins of the Ministers who preside over its 
sub-human poverty. This was the star tegy of the younger generation ; but it tallied 
only a third of the party'*. 

The Faizpur session of the Congress held in December, 1936 on 
the eve of the election, by a majority vote of the proportion mentioned 
__ , , _ in Mr. Brailsford’s article, rejected an attempt to 

fUforatan declare for rejection of office. The results of the elec¬ 

tions did not vary this balance for or against the 
__ policy of what is generally known as office accep¬ 

tance. There have been two interpretations of the mind of those who 
were for “office acceptance”. The London Trines, like a candid 
friend more eager to hurt than to help, iB the protagonist of one of 
these: 

“The Congress umbrella covers as great a diversity of .’opinions as many of it* 
recent resolutions have done, and therein lies the chief obstacle to the non-co- 
operation which its ohiefs preach. Reformist ideas have many supporters among their 
followers, and it is hard to believe that the realists will continue to_ refuse office on 
the off-chance that Pandit Nehru may some day arouse a revolutionary agitation 
among the rural masses that will bring the Government of India to its knees.” 


The other interpretation sought for the due to the riddle of the 
uncertain mind of lodia in a deep-felt and instinctive resentment at 
. the outrage of a constitution imposed by the 

rkoHoe" 1 might of the sword”, to use Gandhiji's words. This 

Decided resentment was voiced by sensitive souls whose organ- 
voice was Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru. But this resent¬ 
ment was canalised by the feeling that the election had been won on a 
programme of economic and social reform which touched the life of 
the people more intimately than any constitutional issue; that the 
frustration of centuries had reduced the Man with the Hoe”, the 
majority in India, to the solitary figure in the country-side, mentally 
and spiritually, of whom the American poet E, Markham sings, the 
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song thnt has been reproduced In Pandit Juwalinr Lai Nehru’s Auto¬ 
biography i 

'Bowed by the weight of centuries, he tcaus 
Upon bis boo and gazoB on the ground,* 

The emptiness of ages on his face, 

And on his bnck the burden of tho world. 


Through this dread shape tho sudoring ages look. 
Time’s tragedy Is in thnt nching stoop, 

Through this dread Bhape humanity betrayed, 
Plundorcd, profaned, and disinherited. 

Cries protest to the powers thnt made tho world, 
A protest that ia also prophecy. 


Ml *>< »*« »»« 

"Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not nod never hopes. 
Stolid and stunned, a brother ,’to tho ox ? 


It is concorn for this man that led the Working Committee of 
the All-India Congress Committee, the exccutivo of the Indian National 
Congress, to decido that “office" should be accepted 
Awnuiee »nd un der certain conditions. Mahatma Gandhi was eager 
Refiual for peaco, and ho sought tho way of compromise both 
to test tho possibilities of tho now constitution and to 
test tho sincerity of tho British bureaucracy. His suggestion was that 
in every province the leader of tho Congress Party who may be called 
upon by the Governor to undertake the duties of administration should 
sick an assuranco from tho Governor boforo forming a Ministry, which 
he might publish, to the effect that tho Governor would not use his 
veto nnd emergency powers, nnd that the ndvico of tho Ministers would 
not bo “sot aside in regard to their constitutional activities’*. The 
bureaucracy reacted to this demand by n refusal. The Governors wero 
not allowed to act in thoir individual judgment In this matter of an 
assurance, as the following words of tho Secretary of State for 
India uttered in the British House of Lords prove : 

“The Viceroy with my lull approval reminded tho Governors that whiio they wore 
fully entitled to offer and whiio indeed I hope that they would offer to tlio Congress 
leaders in tho Provinoos tho fullest poBalblo support within tho framework of the 
Constitution, Parliament has imposed upon them certain obligations of which without 
the authority of Parliament they oouid not divsst themselves. 

Observers, wise after these events, say that the deadlock that ensued 
Was more a consequence of mutual distrust than of any rigid interprets- 
_ . , tioo of tho letter of tho law; that it was tho result of 

of Constitution psychological mol-adjustmont, British observers folt that 
Concealed the phrasing of the assurance demand was “somewhat 
subtle"; that Mabatmaji was not “au entirely guileless 
negotiator"; on the one side were the Indian leaders under tho influence 
of emotional resentment, on the other was “a Govcrcmont.,....atiS in 
the traditional aloof manner". The British Press, both ia Britain and 
in India, was more patronising than helpful ; it sought to minimise the 
veto, and said that there was no intention to use it brutally or frequently ; 
that it was a precaution and that it would lio in reserve for grave emer- 
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gcncies that might never arise; that gradually, as the years vent, the 
veto would lapse into oblivion ; that the Indians were ultra-sensitive, 
they suffered from “an inferiority complex". The retort from the 
Iudian side came sharp. The Governors’ veto waB the embodiment of 
British sovereignty ; a century and a half of experience had taught 
the people how a “counterpart" sensitiveness was evident in the life 
and conduct of the bureaucrat}', "it was ultra-sensitive over questions 
of prestige”. And this ultra-sensitiveness decided the Governors’ refusal of 
the Congress demand for assurance. And to keep up the pretence that the 
constitution had not broken down, “interim ministries" were Bet up In 
the provinces where the Congress members in the Assemblies were in 
a decided majority; these ministers were unsupported by the legisla¬ 
tures ; the assemblies were not called to session depriving them of 
declaring by their votes their preference for or disapproved of the 
Governors’ action. Constitutional Pundits began arguing on this matter. 
The appointments of “interim ministries” were not illegal acts, but 
these were unconstitutional ; in the words of Prof. Berriedale Keith, 
forms of responsible Government were "misused to conceal its break¬ 
down.” 

But Mahatma Gandhi was ever conciliatoryland hopeful. In a state- 
MedUtor between the ment to the London Times , .made on the 14th 
Congreet & the Go»l April, 1937, when Indian resentment was at its 
height, he could say : 

“My function is that of mediator between the Congress and the Government 
which, anlika many Congressmen, I believe to bo capable of being converted "under 
moral pressure as it is oi being coaroed under physical pressure”. 

Again, on the 27th April, in a joint statement intended for the 
Times of India and the News Chronicle (London) he said: 

“.as I have read the Congress resolution, the aim of the Congress Is not to 

create deadlocks, but undoubtedly its aim is to make the Congress position so irresisti¬ 
ble as to replace the present Aot which no body Hires by an Aot which wilt 
represent the will of the masses. This will be brought about by constitutional 
mews permissible under the Aot itself. And if the Congress by the force of its 
majority aad by the skill of the Congress Ministers advances its own constitutional 
position to such a pitch that British Ministers cannot possibly resist it exoept by the 
force of arms, surely there can be nothing to grumble at," 

So, for four months the controversy waxed and waned ; and the 
cla ; m of Sir John Anderson, the Governor of Bengal, made on behalf 
of the constitutional changes that "external authority” had all but re¬ 
tired from the field proved invalid, and Indian agitators bad not to go 
much afield "to search and scrutinize the activities of future Govern¬ 
ments for some trace of the hidden hand of external authority"; the 
demand of assurance revealed its presence on the very threshold of 
the working of the new constitution. Mahatma Gandhi pnt all his 
cards on the table, and there was nothing more to say on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress. As the statutory period lor the convening 
of the Assemblies drew nearer, as the discipline of the Congress party 
remained unbroken, and as the certainty of a humiliating ousting of the 
“interim ministers” grew clearer, attempts at compromise between the 
two standpoints, at reapproaohment between popular sentiment and Gov¬ 
ernment prestige, became more eager and constant. The ^coronation of 
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tho new King of Britain and Emperor of India in London brought to 
tho seat of the Empire “imperial statesmen” of Indian birth, safe and 
sober men, who nsed their iufluenea to pave tho way of peace ; tho 
absence of tho “Real India" from tho coronation left a vacuity that 
not all the show and glitter of Indian princes and rulers could fill up. 
Mr. Lloyd George who hod negotiated tho Anglo-Irish Treaty as Prime 
Minister of Britain felt this and felt the impossible position into which 
Britain hod placed herself. Tersely did he put this : 

“Tho India Act has oonondod too little to win over tho most powerful political 
organisation in India; on the other hand, it endowed tho disaffected with too much 
power for mischief while they remained hostile. It was a case of negotiating a 
treaty and not for imposing a constitution. The result is that tho trusted, chosen 
leaders of tha Indian people wilt bo [absent from Westminster Abbey during the 
coronation. 

'Tha success ot tho now rolgu from tha imperial sland point will largely dopond 
on the measures taken to roconcilo to tho Empire tho whole of India from the 
Himalayas to Trnvanooro, It can bo done, but not by half measures ; it certainly 
cannot ba dona in timo for tho coronation, Indians will bo thero at tho coronation 
but not India, 

The sotting up of “Interim ministries” demonstrated thnt even In 
Indio, the “real India” thnt had declared through Its vote increasing 
awareness of what needs to be douo and increasing deter- 
Aiimnwi A urination to get it done had no place in tho schemo of the 
Explanation! Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. These two demonstrations, one 
in Britain and tho other in India, rovcaied to tho world 
that the dragooning of Indin under the WiJIiogdon regime has had no 
effect, and thnt the national resolve to restrroo unto itself tho powers of 
the State that had slipped from its hands in a fit of absent-mindedness 
wns as strong as over. It took threo months to realiso the significance 
of these developments, during which efforts to bridge over tbo gulf 
was not relaxed. It is not possible to know and discuss the personal 
contributions of individual peace-makers ; not till the inner history of 
tho present tiroes is published in memoirs, biographies and reminis¬ 
cences, The spokesmen of tho bureaucracy, the Under-Secrotary of 
State for India, Mr, R. A. Butler, in the British House of Commons, 
suggested in course of a speech on assurance that it wns certainly not 
the intention of tho British people or the British Government that the 
Governors should trench, by narrow or legalistic interpretation of their 
own responsibilities, upon the wide powers which it was the purpose 
of the British ^Parliament to place in tho hands of tho ministers under 
the Act, and which it is our desire they should use in tho furtherance of 
the programme which they advocated.” Tho Marquis of Zetland, who 
as Lord Ronaldsbay was Governor of Bengal, and was now Secretary 
of State for Indio, had been moro than stiff, and had trotted out the 
interest of minorities, making special mention of Muslims in this con¬ 
nection, os requiring tho noed of tho Governors' veto—which hint 
people in India regarded as playing on the theory of divide and rule. 
He went out of his way In a speech delivered at a mooting of Conser¬ 
vative members on the 1st of June 1037, to appeal to “the constructive 
gemns of the Hindn people” who “in tho face of much discourage- 
monr had devoted their talents to tho service of India. “Is it too 
much”, said bis lordship, to ask that ; 
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“they shoald not spam the collaboration that Great Britain in all sincerity is 
onenng to them or that they on their parts should not withhold the oo-operation 
which Great Britain is asking from them in a common task which is not only 
worthy of united efforts of the two peoples, bat in the light of history Is their 
obnoas destiny, let that be my appeal to them at this most fateful juncture in our 
common history , 


On the 21 at June, 1937, Hia Excellency the Governor-General of 
India, Lord Linlithgow, made a statement seeking to interpret the 
■ * - * ... . constitution, and its spirit and purpose, for which he 

Interpretation * bad a special competence, as he had been Chairman of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee appointed to examine 
and report on what is popularly known as the "White 
Paper” on Indian constitutional- reforms. His lordship explained that 
under "Provincial autonomy”, in all matters falling within the Minis¬ 
terial Geld", including the position of the minorities, the Services, etc, 
the Governor will ordinarily be guided by the advice of his Ministers, 
and that those Ministers will be responsible not to the British Parlia¬ 
ment but to the Provincial Legislatures, the Governor General and the 
Provincial Governors being responsible through the intermediary of the 
Secretary of State for India to the British Parliament and ultimately 
to the British people ; the Ministers have the daty of advising the 
Governors over the whole range of the executive Government within 
the "ministerial field", including "the area of the special responsiblities”, 
in all matters in which he is not specially required to exercise his 
individual judgment, "it is mandatory upon the Governor to accept 
the advice of his Ministers”. Mahatma Gandhi as representative of the 
Congress had claimed that as and when Governors found themselves 
unable or felt themselves incompetent to accept the advice of their Minis¬ 
ters on any major issue of political principle or policy, a difference of 
opinion which with the utmost good-will on the part of both the sides 
refused to evolve a compromise, they should dismiss the Ministers, and 
not expect or call upon them to resign. The initiative in forcing a constitu¬ 
tional crisis would thus lay with and onithe Governors which would require 
of them a long series of explanations; this effort, and the trouble of it, 
would keep the governors within constitutional proprieties. With regard 
to this contention and demand, Lord Linlithgow said that resignation 
was more consistent with the self-respect of a Ministry, and was an 
effective public indication of the attitude of the Ministry towards the 
action of a Governor ; resignation was an act taken spontaneously by 
a Ministry. Dismissal, on the other hand, was unusual in constitutional 
practice, and seemed "to carry with it some suggestion of inferiority”, 
—a suggestion which the government were “concerned at any price to 
eliminate from the new constitutional arrangement”. 


These interpretations, explanations and assurances helped to clear the 
atmosphere of many of the apprehensions and prejudices mutually felt 
and entertained. And the Working Committee^on behalf of the Indian 

_ National Congress, authorised "acceptance” of Ministry 

Aeceou * n Provinces in which members returned on its 

Mini,try ticket commanded an absolute majority. Thus in six 

of the eleven provinces "Congress Ministries” were 
enabled to function, the "interim Ministries” fading out of the picture. 
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Their title to fame consisted in a loyal intention to help “carrying on 
the King’s Government 1 ', filling a laouna in a transition period, as also 
to the fact that there were men in India who were prepared to cana¬ 
lise national endeavour for the realisation of the national destiny. This 
demonstrated that our national oohesiveness of purpose and activity 
had not been attained. 


In Bengal, in the Punjab, in Assam, in Sindh, and in the North¬ 
western Provinces coalition ministries of different gronps—Hindu, 
_ Muslim, Sikh, and Christian—had begun functioning; 

MtahtriMia tbe corner-stone, or rather the cement and the lime 

Provlncta and the greater number of the bricks in the whole 

structures being supplied by members of the Muslim 
community, elected to the Assemblies on the communal votes. The 


dominant party in the Punjab Assembly of 175 were the Unionist 
Party, the majority of the members of which came from the Muslim 
community ; the same was the case with Sindh whore the United Party 


dominated ; in Assam 25 Muslim Members coalescing with 20 ^‘others” 
of undefined~political persuasion in which were Indian Christians, and 
10, "Independent" Hindus, manned the Ministry upheld by D European 
members representing tea interests and commerce—a very unstable 
Combination. In Bengal a combination' of the Muslim League, KriBhak- 
Praja and “Independent'’ Muslim members was effected os a response to 
the demand of the Muslim community in Bengal for a united Muslim 
Party which would be able to dominate the administration. Though 5 
of the 11 ministers in Bongal were Hindus, and the facade of a non- 
cotnmuonl Ministry was presented to the world, it was both in fact 
and theory a communal Ministry. So the Muslim community desired 
it and willed it; and they welcomed it as the re-establishment of Muslim 
Raj in Bengal lost one hundred and eighty years ago in the battle of 
Plassey, and regained in the hustings in the year of grace, 1937. 


This quickened development of oommunal consciousness, this inten¬ 
sification of communal conceits and ambitions became possible, was made 
, , ._ „ possible in Bengal nnd Assam, by the unawareness, to put 

cf^CoramtmU mildly, of the Working Committoe of the All-India 
Conceit* & Congress Committee of tho situation in these provinces. 

Ambition! of the influences, personal and impersonal, that were nt 
work to foster strength and consolidate these feelings. If 
even the Faizpur Session of the Congress had decided on “office accept¬ 
ance”, if the National Convention held after the'elections had allowed 
Coalition Ministries, the leader of the Congress Party in the Bengal and 
Assam Assemblies, the biggest single parties in them, would have been able 
to form a Ministry in Bengal, free from the communal virus, with tho help 
and co-operation of Moulvi Faz)-ul Huq, the leader of the Krishak-Praja 
Party, a predominantly Muslim Party with a programme predominantly 
economic. The short-sightedness of Congress men in Bengal, of the Work- 
inglCommittee, were responsible, more than any other factor, for the mis- 
ehiefjof the communal bickerings in this province that have been poison¬ 
ing community life and wafting this poison to the other provinces, until 
to-day the whole of northern India is a seething cauldron of inter- 
communa) bitterness. The two Chief Ministers in the "interim Ministries” 
of Bebar and the United Provinces respectively happened to be 
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Muslims, Mr. Yunus and tlio Nawab of Chattari. Tho decision of tho 
Congress to accept Ministries precipitated their resignation. And tho 
interpretation was put that tho Indian National Congress, “tho instrument 
of Hindu Nationalism”, accepted Ministry simply to spite the Muslim 
community, forgetting that in four other provinces the chief Ministers 
in tbo “interim” Ministries wero three of them Hindus, and one Pars!. 
Tho Opposition Party in tho Bengal Assembly has a membership pre¬ 
dominantly of Congressmen, and their persistence and watchfulness as 
an Opposition—tho reason for the existence of which was to oppose 
and discredit tho principles, policies and activities of the Government— 
and in that proeosi laying tho foundation of an alternate government— 
the watchfulness and persistence of the Bengal Opposition have been 
interpreted ns inspired by hatred of the "Muslim Raj” in the province. 
This was how Muslim publio opinion was being formed in private talks 
which find expression in Muslim newspapers. The first six months of 
the year whose activities are chronicled and commented on in this 
volume of the "Indian Annual Register” sowed the seeds of that inter- 
communal political bitterness that threatens to disrupt Indian social 
life and keep it so for years to come. The first fruits of the constitu¬ 
tional changes in India are neither sweet to taste nor nourishing to 
body. With a note of pessimism the record of political evolution in 
India during these months must close. 


Human life has been compared to rivers in their flow and fa their 
flood in the course and sweep of which many things valuable are 
destroyed and submerged. But it Is not all destruction 
Dm, & cUo " that rivers stand for. While one bank may be sliding 
Co attraction into the river bed, on the opposito bank may be rising 

from the same river bed lands holding In their bosom 
promises of fertility, of monuments rising on these of human power, 
beauty and glory. As wo survey tho Indian scene today many histori¬ 
cal traditions and relics of many noble thoughts nobly incarnated In 
lifo are sliding out of view and recognition, and in tho process causing 
pain and bitterness, loss and unhappiness. But across these have been 
appearing healing hands holding seeds of better life, of richer and 
fuller experience, of joy amongst tho widest commonalty spread. These 
are the influences, personal and impersonal, that have been at work 
promising and fulfilling construction from out of tho wrecks and debris 
of life. They were prophets and thinkers, warrior spirits, who saw 
visions and dreamt dreams of human fellowship, who sowed seeds of 
revolt and of reconciliation that have been seeking to cover tho land¬ 
scape of India with green verdure, blossoms and fruits. They are tho 
makers of the India of today, meu who nro the product of the impact 
of two cultures, Asiatic and European. The European was dominant 
drawing its strength and inspiration from its kinship with 
the ruling power, rootless in tho soil of India. 1 he 

Asiatic seemed to be letting the legion of alien thoughts and 

activities thunder past, bowing in patient, deep disdain } in reality it 
was resisting, drawing its strength and inspiwition from^ tho memories 
of the past, rooted in their mother earth. Out of this conflict has 
emerged a new mind in India that would have the best of both the 
7 
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worlds—Asiatic and Europonn. The generation of Indians that havo 
grown under these influences bear in their bodies and minds traces of 
the dual influence; and to-day thoy havo a maturity that is not afraid 
of the foreigner, for, they have regained their self-confidonco and 
regained their hold on their birth-right of tho convictions on which 
are built up distinct national life. It is of such a dovciopmont that 
Remain Rolland spoko when in his Prophets of Nate India, ho wrote : 

“Tho thought of tho East is now Indopondont and henceforth union can bo effected 
bvtwotm equal and free personalities, Instead of..,,,,,,, ono of Uio two being assassin- 
a tod by tho other." 

This is one aspoct of the recent history of India In which destruc¬ 
tion and construction have marched side by side. 

But beyond tho tumult and shouting of those strivings and conflicts, 
soon and saints havo boon growing up in tho old surroundings, nursed 
by old traditions, growing to goodness and cleansing by 

A Modern their inner peace men, women and societies tossed in 
Seer & Seim the discontents and disappointments of a twisted timo, 
restoring balance to their life. One among these was 
born in a Bengal village of poor Brahmin parents tho centenary of 
whose birth was celebrated in countries far and near during tho early 
months of 1937. That Bnthmin boy was driven by family poverty to 
apprentice himself into service as a priest in a temple in tho neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta, erected by a Jady-Zcmindor, Rani Rnshtnani; tho 
presiding dotty of the temple is Kalce of whom Swomi Vivekannuda 
has sung, 

“Como, Mothor, oomo f 
For Terror Is Thy name, 

Death fs in Thy breath, 

And every shaking step. 

Destroys a world for over, 

t*i «** 

Who dares misery love, 

And hug tho form of doatli, 

Banco in Dos traction's dance, 

To him Lite Mothor comes,” 

Under the stress of what emotion or experience this terrible imago 
was bodied forth In the imagination of the Hindu Sccr, it is dilliculi 
to say. But to tho Brahmin boy *thls terrible goddess appeared as 
the mother of all creation ; and she guided his stops to the supremo rca- 
lisatioa os the human mothor doos those of her baby. This Brahmin catno 
to bo known to tho world as Sri Rom Krishna Paramhansn, receiving the 
world's homage as a hnrmoniscr of spiritual experiences and a recon¬ 
ciler of religions in whose name more blood had boon shed and moro 
lives lost than for the realisation of worldly ambitions and material 
glories. Wise men, thought-loadors from the East and West, who 
could not have any sympathy and respect for tho idolatry of tho 
worship of Koloe In and through which this Brahmin attained the 
highest beatitude and reached the heart of Ultimate Reality, havo 
come forward to bear witness to tho truth of his life and interpret 
tli© meaning and significance of it in tho modern world. This Brahmin 
was almost unlettered even in his own mother tongue; tho simplo 
arithmetic of village folk gave him the headache; but to this man 
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cime the proudest of modern-educated men to hear from bis tips 
the deepest of troths in the simplest of words. This ignorant “Qod- 
iiuoucated man was recognised as “the consummation of two thousand 
years of the spiritual life of three hundred million people.’* 

Of the contribution of this ignorant Brahmin to the religions 
thought of the modern world, the doyen of Indian ptdlo- 
Krishna sopbers and savanis, Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal, spoke as 
ruiotiDu the President of the World Congress of Religious held in 
connection of the Ram Krishna Centenary. And to bring 
out its inner message. Dr. Seal compared the method of Sri R»m Krishna 
Paramhansa to that of Rr atimminnila Keshab Chandra Sen: 

“The New Dispensation would select the distinctive central essence from each 
religion and mate a collection of ‘booaet* of flowers as it were. Here it was that 
Ram Krishna differed from Keshab Chandra. Indeed, he differed from his predecessors 
So two essential respects. First, he maintained that the practices of each religion 
with its rituals and disciplines gave its essence more reality and yitality than its 
theoretical dogmas and creeds. Secondly, It was Sam Krishna's ‘conviction that 
it is not by selective “eclecticism” bat by syncretism and (the whole-hearted accep¬ 
tance of s religion that its loll value and worth coaid be realised ami experienced.” 

And this syncretism, and the methods which Sri Ram Krishna Param- 
His Method hansa was led to adopt and practise and work out In his 

of Harmony own life as an exemplar to the world, are described by 

Dr. Seal in the following words : 

“Ram Krishna held that selective extracts wiD kill the vital elements in each 
religion. Be would be a Hinda with the Hindu, a Muslim with the Muslim, a 
Christian with Christian, in order to experience the whole troth and efficacy of each 
ct tbeae religions. Bat he would not practise different religious disciplines or hold 
different creeds at one and the same time. The observances, practices and rituals 
of each religion are organio to it „„...In all these might be temptations and pit- 
falls bat one mast be as an innocent child or babe and pass unscathed through life. 
It was thus that Paramhansa posed successively through Christian and Muslim experi¬ 
ences. Such was the Paramhansa Syncretism.” 

Rabindra Nath Tagore spoke of the significance of Ram Krishna 
His Largeness life in an age when ancient values seemed to be falling 

of Spirit from their pedestal: 

U I venerate Paramhansa Dev* because he, in an age of religions Nihilism, proved 
the troth of oar spiritual heritage by realising it; because the largeness of bis 
spirit coaid comprehend seemingly antagonistic modes of Sadhana, and becsoso the 
simplicity of his sool shames for all times the pomp and pedantry of pontiffs and 
popes.” 

This was the life of Ram Krishna Paramhansa, immersed in God- 
vis too. another of the many witnesses to the spiritual life of Ipdia, of 
the East, quiescent and speculative, in which this world 

Sw «m appears as unsubstantial, the product of Moya. Bat by 
Viv vfc ana nd * the inexplicable tricks of evolution, this “God-intoxicated” 
m«n became the fountain of positive activities that have 
undertaken the re-making of India. And the mas who released this 
fountain from the quietitude and high altitude of Hindu religious ex¬ 
periences, and brought its life-giving waters to the parched plains of 
onr every-day life, was Swnmi Yivekanandat, Romain Rolland in inter¬ 
preting this phase of the life and teachi ngs of Ram Krishna Paramhansa 
in the light of history recalls what the Emperor Julian, “Julian the 
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Apostate" cried out as ho lay 'dying, “after having fought ia vain 
against Christ”: 

“Tho only God la whom I bollovo, is tho sum-total of nil souls ; and ebovo all 
1 beliovo ia my Ood, tho wicked, my God, tho miserable, ily God, tho poor ot all 
races,' 1 

And RaimKrishna Parnrohnnsn whom tradition would have liked to 
keep in a niche ns a God, heedless of the world, gavo in a moment of 
inspiration, tho greatest roossago to modern India when ho _ declared: 
“Religion is not for empty bellies,” Thoso words liko lightning shafts 
illumined the Indian sky and pointed out to Swami Vivekannnda the 
pntb of duty, tho work which his Mastor wnntcd him to do to justify 
tho wnys of God to humanity ; in thoso words ho found summed up the 
need of tho country of his birth ; theso words symbolised tho striving 
of his life, strivings that bavo made him a prophet and maker of tho 
India to bo; and it is those words that inspired the foundation of the 
Ram Krishna Mission, wroto its ohartor and laid down tho Jaw of 
its being which Swami Vivckauanda nnnotated for his pooploi 

“So long as a single dog la my country Is without food, my rollgioa will bo to 
food it," 

Thus was started tho Rnm-Krishna Mission that has been the path¬ 
finder to many of tho activities that Beck to build up a race of better 
mon and women in India, of which tho modern prophet 
Ram-KHaKna is Mnhntma Gandhi with his programme of constructive 
Miuion nationalism. To tho world tho Ram Krishna Movement 
appears not only as a modern interpretation of Hindu 
mysticism but ns ‘a purified form of Hindu philosophy and grafted on 
to it an active programme of social service.” And in this service not 
only is tho material appetite of Indian humanity being sought to bo 
satisfied, but their spiritual hunger also by opening their minds through 
the key of tho three R’s to tho beauty and the mystery of tho environ¬ 
ment in the midst of which they have bcon placed. These two needs 
have been expressed thus : 

“Ago* and ages have passed, dominated by tho life of wlmt wo call self, which 
ia Intout upon socking food and shelter and upon tho porpotuntlon of tho race. But 
thcro Is a mysterious region waiting for Its full recognition fcliioh doos not outiroly 
acknowledge loyalty to physical claims, Its mystery constantly troubles us and wo 
are not yot fully at oaso in this region. Wo call it ‘spiritual. 1 Tho world is of value 
because wo have not yet been- able to realise its meaning completely." 

The two modern needs of the human body and tho human soul can 
be met only by a new modification, elaboration, regulation and idealisa- 

. tion of man's physical, mental and spiritual instincts. In 

*■ NewSort ^is v ‘ ew °* ^ ,0 the activities that seek to realise 

of Behaviour’ 1 those purposes fall into tlio Bphcra of education. The 

Ram Krishna Mission anticipated tho satisfaction of 

certain of theso needs by starting its educational activities in the coun¬ 
try-side. And today theso are tho current coin of tho realm. Tho 
Government and tho people ia all countries speak and talk of giving 
a “rural bias” to eduention, making it “racy of iko soil”. Tho dense 
peasant masses of India make this cry both a necessity mid a policy. 

It is necessary, therefore, to understand tho significance of this deve¬ 
lopment in our and other countries. 
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Ad American authoress In tell inn of education la Soviet Rassia 
named her book Changing Man , She has sensed the nltimnto pur¬ 
pose of education, that of making man anew, utilising, modifying and 
controlling the environment in which he was placed, helping hint to 
grow out of the weaknesses and frustrations of life. This purpose 
demands a change of the whole life, because men find themselves ill at 
case and Beck out for a way of escape. The scheme of things man is 
called upon to handle appears to be sorry; these have got into a 
dreadful state of disharmony, and a fresh start h«a to be given them. 
As H. G. Wells says: ‘Whatever the revelations, theoiies,’the myster¬ 
ies on which the now teaching professes to be based, a new sort of 
behavionr is its substantial aspect”. Social legislators from • Mona 
downwards have been educators in this senso of being, initiators of a 
new sort of behavior.” Statesmen, politicians, administrators, poets, 
writers, jonrn&liBta have this urge to make men amenable to their idea 
of the true, the good, and the beautiful. Education B9 an instrument of 
Stnte policy which baa come to be consciously recognised as part of 
the duty of Governments has had an ancient lineage to claim, though 
people might have been unconscious of this hoary past In the modem 
world it was Prussia under Bismarck that first acted on the logic of 
"Enlightened Despotism” which undertook the responsibility of regu¬ 
lating and controlling human life from birth to denth. In Britain even 
when ministers spoko of-‘educating our masters”—the voters newly 
enfranchised by the Reform Act of 1867—the individualistic philosophy 
of which that country was a votary, stood in the way of giving this 
political slogan a shape and form in real life. 

In our own country under British auspices the same policy ruled 
State conduct with reference to education. Macaulay when he decided 
in favour of Anglicising education hoped that the British-educated few 
would 

“refine the vernacular dialects of the country, enrich those dialects with terns of 
science borrowed from Western nomenclature, and render them by degrees fit 
reticle for conveying knowledge to the great mass of the population.’“ 


That hope has not been fulfilled. The British Government had its 
own policy to Bubserve and its own interests to advance when Macaulay 
, decided the direction of State Education in India. The 
Hop***^' higher classes of the people who- avidly took advantage 

^ of the opportunities offered, could not envisage the conse¬ 

quences of the step, or felt themselves helpless in face of 
it. Warning voices were raised against this new direction given to 
education, one of the chief of which was that of Raja Radha Kanta 
Dev, a contemporary of Raja Ram Mohan Ray’s and an opponent of 
his. In course of a reply to a questionable issued as & result of a despatch 
from Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for India in 1859, he wrote : 


“As soon as tha people will begin to reap the fruits of solid vernacular 
education, agricultural and industrial schools may be established in order to 
qualify the enlightened masses to become useful members of society. Nothing 
would be guarded against more carefully than the insensible introduction of a 
system whereby, with a smattering knowledge of English, youths are weaned from 
the plough, the axe, and the loom, to render them ambitious only for tha 
clerkship for which hosts will beseigo the Government and Mercantile offices, and 
the majority being disappointed (as they must be) would (with this little knowledge 
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inspiring pride) be nnoblo to rotarn to tltoir trndo, and would ncoossarlly tarn 
vngxboads,” 

That prophecy and thoso oonBcqnonoo confront us to-day. Tho Govern¬ 
ment bccamo aware ns early as 1807 of tho greatest of them—of 
„ absenteeism that Booked away tho wenlth of tho villages 

STcZZr* nt0 K r ? w i n K towns—as tho “Note of Education” 

Mu«» published in thoir nnme and written by Howells shows. 

The apprehension was voiced through a few questions r 

Do nnHvo gentlemen, like Englishmen, return to thoir Zemindarlos from a 
University career, to spread around them tho reflex of tho enlightenment they 
have received themseivoa ? Does the process of highly educating a few, and 

leaving tho masses tend to iuoreaso or to diminish tho gulf between oiass and class "t" 

What tho roplios fo these questions havo boon and aro wo know 
to-day. Wo know that our social homogeneity is disintegrated to-day t 
ono of tho causes of which has boon the spirit of education 
Imparted to tho country, tho spirit of Individualism. Tho gulf 
between tho classos and tho massos is wido enough to popularise 
tho cry of class war and class-conscious activities. Tho standard of 
life adopted by tho classos, tho dress and other fashions aped by 

them, havo created a “fifth ensto”, of'mon and women in tho country, 

drawn from ovory strata of community lifo, who find it difficult to 
adjust themselves to rural sooloty from which they or thoir immediate 
ancestors floated to tho towns, and rural aooiety also is ill at lease 
with this now caato. Tlio mombers of this caste think and fool thorn- 
solvos to be a superior class of persons, and thus find themselves face 
to face with not very kindly fooling*. H. G. Wells has an explanation 
far this feeling on the part of rural society dominated by what ho 
calls tho “peasant persona”—bis “guiding and satisfying idoa of himself”: 

Hi* soul Is oqniUtarlan, His hostility to exceptional display imposes a standard 
costume and deoorum upon any countryside whore his is the dominant ideology. 
Housing and furniture too are standardised there, and the slightest departure* from 
tho rigidities of usage provoko a bitter resentment and moral condemnation. 

Tho interpretation here given of tho growing estrangement between 
town and country or between the classes and tno musses is an attempt 
b lui-h, at understanding tho cause or causes of the new and 
e ' P for clamant influences In tho country, Tho fact of estrange- 

Reconstruction ment is thoro , and it is for tho people to understand 

its causes and intercept its conscquoucos. Tho Gov* 
ernmont in the country, that is tho British Government, declares that 
it is no responsibility of theirs i that the problems associated with and 
implicit io tho developments indicated nbovo will demand solution from 
the hands of Governments, tho "provincial autonomy” governments, 
set up under tho recent constitutional changes ; that no third party” 
ns tho British Government in India has always been, can bring this relief 
cither as a boon or ns a concession. And the solution of tho problem 
demands new principles of education and a new technique—education 
that changes human body and human mind, education that is tho only 
instrument of bumnn reconstruction. Our inherited tendencies nro 
thoro; ideas and ideals from otiteido havo erupted into our country; 
and both these combatants ore having a fight iu the battlo fields of our 
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minds, the issue of which will decide the course of evolution in India. 
In tins fight many regional or communal conceits or aspitations will 
cmioi priority of placo ; in the course of this light many ancient land¬ 
marks ia thought and conduct will bo pullea down ; tunny precious 
prejudices will bo crushed out. The British Government that had so 
long sought to control and regulate the educational activities of the 
country propose to retire from the fight ; and regional and 
provincial authorities have It thrown upon them the responsibility 
of initiating steps for the re-education of the people. This is the 
position that hn9 been reached during the months the activities of 
which are recorded and commented on in these pages. Many hopes 
are being raised; many promises are being or have been made 
in Election Manifestoes to pioneer and extend the “educated 
quality” amoDg the people that will onable them to face the problems 
of modern life in an old country, one of the oldest in world. 


The inspiration of the process of re-education through which India 
is being proposed to be re-made into a modern nation, a free nation 


Failure 
of Re&ten 

modem world 


among the free nations of the world, has been indicated 
above. From this history it may appear that the con¬ 
flict is only in the region of ideas and ideals. But it 
cannot be gainsaid that the complacence of the 
would have remained intact and unshaken, but for the 


break-down of the frame-work which modern industrialism had built up 
and the philosophy of life which it incarnated. But modorn 
humanity has strnck up tent and started on a new journey, to work 
out a transformation In its life because imperceptibly there has occur- 


ed a profound transformation In its fundamental philosophy. How are 
these two circumstances, these two transformations, to be explained ? 
A German explanation has it: 


“Reason promised to solve all man's problems.yet it eamo to pass tbst after 

reason bad salved every physical problem, it failed when it attempted to como to 
grips with purely humsa problems. This lod to a slate of affairs when mason and 
•II ils reputation no longer meant .reason as a whole but only physical -and 
naturalistic reason. 


......The ^physical, chemical and biological sciences sought to discover essence 

and nature in phenomena. Reason wanted to do the same thing with humau 
beings, and therein it failed." 


This failure is responsible for the emergence of that new unrest 
and new dogmatism in tho region of material existence that 
are a characteristic feature of modern life. These 
World-wide have touched the moss mind, and created disturbances 

Reaction there out of which the need for a re-vnlution of values, 

for a re-examination of social institutions has arisen 


challenging human intellect and wisdom. The majority of mankind 
find themselves afflicted with a dow I helplessness. They find themselves 
starving in the midst of plenty, wheat and coffee are being burnt or 
left to rot in the fields for absence of "customers* or inadequacy of 
“price’’; they go unclothed when cotton is burnt or left to rot in the 
fields. They do not understand the reason of this peculiaridevelopment. 
The rigid discipline of a meohanised civilisation sits as a nightmare 
on their breast; they seek to throw it oft like an evil dream, causing 


all the tumult of modern life. 
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Ia India these conditions of distress, mental and physical, prevail 
with an intensity that seem to baffle human endeavour jfor relief Jor 
correction. Dirt, disenao and death—with these our 
5 Indian people keop compnnionahip through iifo’a littJo day. 

Reaction The sight of these scenes has grown habitual to our 

eyes j our sensitiveness to these has grown blunt Our 
predominant village economy enabled tho generality of our people to 
Ignore or mlsundorstand tho first signs of tho break-down of tho accus¬ 
tomed life, the Rnctont social polity. But boforo tho last century was 
out. In 1899-1000, there was a devastating famine levying a toll of 
human lives eountod by ororos, demonstrating tlmt the century and 
half of civilised Government had failed in its vocation, that State 
policy, directed and controlled by alien minds and alien interests, could 
not prove effective in face of such a catastrophe. William Digby de¬ 
dicating his book to the memory of these 200 millions spoko of thorn 
as dying "la vain”. For years previously, loaders of Indian public 
opinion, the pionoor of whom was Dadubhal Naoroji, through tho 
Press, in books and pamphlets) on tho platform of the Indian National 
Congress and other institutions, had .boon warning tho authorities of 
this calamity. Foreigners, oven Oasual visitors to India, rooorded im¬ 
pressions that should have wnrnod them betimes, impressions of a 
wretchedness that was the result of decades and 'conturios of misrule, 
Ono of these visitors was tho late Sir Frederick Trovos, Surgeon to 
tho then King of England, tho grand-father of tho presont King, la 
his book —Other Bido of the\Lant»rn published in 1905, Sir Frederick 
Troves spoke of what ho had seoa in India and of hor pooplo : 

“Sadder thaa the country aro the common "pooplo of It. They nro lean and 

wcary-loolfing,.they all worn poor, and ‘tolling for wave to live.' They talk liulo 

and laughlM*, Indeed, a ntnllo, except on tho face of a child, is uncommon. They 
tramp along In tbo dust with little apparent object other umn to tramp. Wbiihuf 
they so, UcarcQ knows, for they look liko muu who have buon wandering lor a 
century.” 

Amid scenes liko thoso, stereotyped in the fnco of the country, the 
“caravan” of British rule In India hobbles on. Extension of comuiuni* 
ention through modern roads and railways onnblcs the 
A on of administration to intercept tho horrors of famine, of 

Indhnmn wt " “shrivelled limbs, sunkon eyes.of mothers’ shrieks and 

infants’ moans.,,,..of tho wild confusion in which tho 
dead and the dying Ho”—tho horrore of scenes that a British adminis¬ 
trator of too earliest years of British rule in India, Sir John Shore, 
had depicted of another famine, that of 1700-70, loss cruel in its 
devastation than that wLich caused William Digby’s lamentation. And 
to-day, nearly forty yenra after, those wandering hosts that Sir 
Frederick Trove* noticed, nro still with us ; and tho President of the 
Indian National Congress, Pandit Jawnhar Lai Nehru, who has travelled 
over the length and breadth of India in motor,: rail and through the 
airIponotratlng to all corners offlifo from Kohat to Pibrugnrh, from 
Rawalpindi to Capo Comorin,—he has to sny ; 

“I ha»e seen again the throbbing agony of India's maeaou, the call of tbolr [eyes 
lor relief Iron tho terrible burden* they carry." 
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People and government are agreed that this agony cannot safely 
be prolongedf that the call for relief cannot go unharkened any 
l longer. “External authority" which retains control 
Authority” °ver pe H 0604 revenues of the State has de- 

Cannot Help dared that “the problems of health, education and econo¬ 
mic well-being" most seek remedy from the goverment9 
responsible to the people, the “provincial autonomy” governments set up 
under the Government of [ndia Act of 1935 ; that these remedies “are no 
longer to be had from a third party as a boon to be sought or a concession 
to be wrested.” The raillery of this arrangement may well deserve 
criticism and condemnation. This also will not solve them. And the 
logic of these developments throws on the people the responsibility of 
their own well-being which no third tparty could or would undertake to 
shoulder, could or would only make a pretence of so doing. 

The logic of these developments have forced on us the realisation 
that the man who is known as the ‘father of the Indian National 
Congress”, Allan Octavian Hume, was right when he sang in his 
‘Old Man's Hope’’— 


“Do ye suffer ? do ye feel 
Degradation f Undismayed 
Face and grapple with your wrong 1 
By themselves are Datione made 1 


Ask no help from Heaven or Hell ! 

In yourselves alone seek aid 1 
He that wills, and dares, has all t 
Nations by themselves are made ?’ 

Thia exhortation developed in the first years of the present century 
into the principle and programme of self-help and self-assertion that 
divided the old and new schools of politics, Pheroxeshah 
* Nation* Mcrwanjee Mehta, Surendra Nath Ba nerjea, and Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale representing the former, Balwantrao 
Gangadhar Tilak, Lala:Lajpat Rai, Bipin Chandra Pal 
Upadhyaya Brahmabandnv and Anrobindo Ghose the latter. The 
precursor of this "new departure.” appealing to the feelings, sentiments 
and intellect of the people, and consolidating them into convictions for 
which people were prepared to do and dare, were Vishnu Shastri 
Cbiplunkar in Muharasthra, Baokim Chandra Chattopadhyaya, Rabindra 
Nath Tagore aod Sister Nivedita in Bengal, Dayananda Saraswati, 
founder of tbo Arya Samaj and Sir Sayyid Ahmed ia Northern India. Tha 
virile life in the country, the dynamio personalities, that have been 
remaking it to-day are the continuation and culmination of the stir 
of revolution in the region of invisible things started nearly seventy years 
ago. Mahatma Gandhi's wisdom, Jawahar Lai Nehru’s passion, the call to 
the Muslim flung out by Mahommed Iqbal, nursed on the Koran and ou 
the German philosophy of the Super man. the opportunism of Mohotnmed 
Ali Jinnab—all these personal and impersonal influences that have been 
seeking to remould India to their hearts’ desire may be traced to those 
sources of light and inspiration. 

13 
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And to-day the cal! has {tone forth that a physical amelioration of 
tho country must precede the building of tho city beautiful and the 
country beautiful of our dreams. Bund life is poor and 
Rw»1^h»1Ui stricken, physically and mentally. How poor it is census 
W««U1> reports toll, toll tho story of a progressive deterioration. 

In the 1931 census the numbers recorded of "earners" 
and ‘working dependents" were 15,38,85,890 $ the numbers of ‘non- 
working dependents" were returned as 19,60,43,667. In tho census 
of 1911 are recorded the percentage of persons "gainfully employed” as 
47 ; in 1921 as 46; and in tho 1931 as 44 per cent. This is the tes¬ 
timony to wealth-production progressively diminishing. With regard 
to health, tho words of Major-General Mcgnw, who retired from service 
as Director-General of Publio Health and Sanitation with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, should be accepted os a warning. There is difference 
of opinion, said he, as to whether conditions of life have improved or 
deteriorated during the last 50^years ; oven conceding that some little 
improvement has taken place, "the existing Btate of things”, said Dr. 
Mrgaw, ‘is so profoundly unsatisfactory that it demands investiga¬ 
tion and redress.” Those who have personal experienco of the years, 
the beginning and end of the period, mentioned by Dr. Mcgaw, they 
can bear witness to this deterioration and may be tempted to use more 
vigorous language. Even at that, things cannot be allowed to worsen. 
Officials and non-officials have awakened to the gravity of the deve¬ 
lopments. Positivo action for the reconstruction of rural life has been 
set in motion, both officially and non-officially; nutrition research, 
seeking for the nutritive value of food ordinarily available and enriching 
these with seeds and nuts and fruits within the means of tho poorest— 
this bos been engaging the attention of publio workers and officials. 
Experiments with food, finding out the vitamin contents and mineral salts 
in the items that go to moke up the food ordinarily taken—find their 
protagonists among the loaders of.’constructivo nationalism in India; these 
have justified certain of the old habits of our people, and a recall to 
simpler and more natural ways of life and conduct. Health Exhibitions 
have been seeking to popularise these old but forgotten truths in their 
new garb. Up till now, these have been urban activities. 

And the problem—who will restore health to rural India, return 
wealth to it, increase.' its productive potentialities, give kuowledgo to 
Paint caJ or lfc ^is _ tho major problem iu India’s economic 

Economic an d social life. One foreign .observer, Prof. Basil 

Revolution ?- Mathews {Boston University) in a paper rend at the 
East India Association (London) spoke of one conclu¬ 
sion of his { 

“Tested without contradiction on overy kind of mind, from tho Left wing of the 
Congress to the stifle* t bureaucrat, Is that at this stage ibo mind of India is swing- 
tng from the contemplation of revolution on purely politics) lines to one that regards 
economic revolution ou Socialist if not even Marxist principle si the main obiixtlto 
of thought and action,'' 

The bureaucrat consulted, one of the most experienced who has 
not allowed files to mnnopoliso his hoart and mind, saw no alternative 
rave a swift and potent development of the co-operative movement, 
a development of which he was not very optimistic owing to the 
weaknesses, produced through corruption and inertia.” The elimination 
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of the hope of a peaoefa! evolution la the country leaves the British 
bureaucracy that stand guard over Imperial interests, service interests 
and foreign capita] and trade interests, “face to face with a revolution, 
whether political or economic, that cannot but overturn these. How 
they propose to stave off these developments, and the other questions 
raised ^ above, these are the two problems that has been testing states¬ 
manship, Indian and British. The bureaucracy seem to be banking on 
the hope that “the thrust in of this new economic claim into the 
already established political organisations of India” will produce a 
a serious controversy with them lining up Indian classes and masses 
into two or more warring groups. The possibility of such a develop¬ 
ment may encourage the more short-sighted members of the British 
bureaucracy In India. But the more far-sighted of them cannot fall 
to anticipate that such an'alignment of forces but prolongs the trial of 
Indio, but cannot protect those interests of which they consider them¬ 
selves to be guardians and trustees in India. It is difficult to fir on 
any individual British administrator as the representatives of the latter 
view who has been or can be trusted to work for reconcilia¬ 
tion between Indian self-respect and Britain's material interests, built 
up in course of these two centuries’ stay in India. 


Students of social and political tendencies aver that the Congress 
acceptance of office after sixteen years of persistent conflict is a sign 
r that BQoh a development has been at work : Left-wing 

wttb^Britiah Indian politicians declare that their Bight-wing fellow- 

ImparialUm workers have already succumbed to such a change ? they 
assert that Buch an evolution fits in into the stages 
written in their interpretation of social and political transformations, 
and cannot be avoided with all the good-will in the world ; in other 
countries this has been so, in this country it will be so. This drift 

towards safety in compromise with British Imperialism, they suggest, 
has sought for and found its exponent in Mahatma Gandhi, These 
declarations, assertions and suggestions are ooloured by a partisan spirit 
and ignore or brush aside the lessons of the work that have helped India 
in recent times to stand up for her rights. Mahatmaji's philosophy of 
conduct does not enoourage class-conscious activity whether from the 
right or from the left; his ideas of the relation of India to Britain are 
a reflex of his respect for human nature and faith in it which enabled 
him to say—even during the recent controversy over the demand for 
assurances—that so far as he personally was concerned be would 
unhesitatingly accept “Dominion Status” in the terms of the Statute 
of Westminster, that is, “the right to secede.” Temperamentally and 
ideologically, therefore, MahatmBji most be working for the solution 
of India’s problems, political and economic, on lines other than intense 
nationalist or class-conscious conflicts. Knowing ail these, India bBS 
accepted his leadership, for be is the one man in India now who has 
bis fingers ever feeling the pulse of the vast masses of the country and 
who has developed an uncanny skill in sensing their feelings. And it 
is in response to their necessities that he has persuaded the Congress 
to sanction the acceptance of Ministries so that they may have a res¬ 
pite from *'lhe terrible burdens they carry”; it is considerations like 
these that must have persuaded Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru to tolerate 
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the reversion of the political principles and polioies with which his owu 
political life has been bound up, growing and strengthening with their 
growth and strength. Imperialist interests or indigenous class interests 
may seek to exploit the present halcyon days ; but this opportunism 
of theirs is unavoidable, and fight with it cannot be avoided. 


Left-wing tactics seem to suggest that this conflict should be inten¬ 
sified, a running fight continued against all vested interests, alien or 
„ native. Grievances are there, have been there in modern 

* industries, as juto and cotton, in rural life among ^pea- 

Grfemncct sants. The new constitutional changes bringing in “pro¬ 

vincial autonomy” Governments coincided almost in time 
with a phenomenal wave of labour unrest, of ntrihcB and lock-outs, iu 
industrial centres as far apart ns Calcutta in the cast. Bombay in the 
west, Madura in the south and Cawnpore in the north. Interpreters 
of this unrest who say that acceptance of Ministerial responsibilities 
on behalf of the Congress has encouraged it, as also unrest in the country¬ 
side, miss the significance of the strike and lock-out among the Jute 
Mill workers in Bengal where a stable non-Congress Ministry has been 
in charge since April 1, 1937, the day on which these Govern¬ 
ments were inaugurated. At the eod of April, there was strike in 
about 40 mills and the number of operatives affected was 2,00.000. 
The Chief Minister of Bengal, Moulvi Faxl-ul-Huq at the beginning 
of the strike opined that “there has cover been anything like a real 
economic basis for these strikes, and now, at any rate, they are ad¬ 
mittedly being used by Communist leaders to pave the way for a re¬ 
volution in India” ; after a two months’ struggle when the strike was 
called off on assurances given, the Bengal Chief Minister conceded— 
Many of the grievances of the Labourers are such as can reasonably 
be admitted to be genuine.” These two declarations can be 
regarded as interpreting the truths of labour unrest in India. 
It _ must also be recognised that there was a coherent and 
unified plan behind the apparently spontaneous and disconnected 
ebullitions of labour temper, responding to a common ins¬ 
piration of common grievances. And judging by the results, hastened 
by the assumption of office by Congressmen in six provinces, the 
strategy cannot be said to have missed the aim. Something tangible 
has been gained to make the life of labour easier; some promises have 
yet to be redeemed. Grievances of KHsans—specially in the provinces, 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and parte of the United Provinces where Per¬ 
manent Settlement of land revenue has bees dominating rural fife—and 
the burden of debt that bas been pressing all hope out of the men in 
the countryside—all these grievances demanded relief. One instance 
from a single province can be taken as representative of conditions 
throughout the whole of India, In Madras 8ir John Nicholson found 
in 1895 the agriculturist debt to be Bs. 45 orores ; in 1830, the Bank¬ 
ing Enquiry Committee found it to be Bs, 150 crores ; Mr. Sathia- 
pathan, I, C» 8,, specially deputed to inquire into the problem, found 
jn 1935 this debt to bo Es. 200 crores; he estimated the average 
annual income per head of the rural ‘population to be Rs. ll-12as. and 
the debt per head to be Bs, 42. The province consists mainly of 
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Ryotwari holdings. The history of thesa debts, as commented oo In 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee Majority Report, throws 
light on an aspect of Indian social life that was both its strength and 
weakness. The report found 

“Children born in debt and making every feasible effort to pay the debt of 
fathers and forefathers. The social tradition and tbs custom of succeeding genera¬ 
tions acknowledging and paying the debts of forefathers have been exalted into a 
legal doctrine of the ‘ pious obligation," to par an ancestors’ debt, enforceable in 
courts of law. Even when no assets pass and debts are not legally Inherited, the 
debt is generally treated by the son or the heir as a debt of honour by force of 
tradition.” 

Even before the new “autonomy” Governments began to work. 
Debt Redemption Acts bad been passed ; debts had been scaled down, 
and relief sought nnd given under the sanction or pressure 
of the law. The promises made in the Election Manifestoes by 
different groups of politicians, seeking the suffrages of people, the 
majority of them debtors, roused hopes that the new Governments 
would bring relief to them. Those hopes could not be brushed aside 
with safety. Those promises and those hopes are the seed-plots of 
the unrest that prevails in rural India to-day. 

The stresses and strains under which India’s internal economy has 
been working have been, in other forms and shapes, the common lot of 
every human society in every age and every clime. But, 
*" "Fcrvign India has her "foreign relations,” uot in the accepted 

Relation*" sense of the terms, however, because India is not a 
free and independent country. The “foreign relations” 
that are the subject-matter of the diaouss'on in these pages will be 
concerned with countries which Indian labour and Indian capital have 
helped to develop. The nearest of them which till 31st March, 1937, 
was n province of British India, bigger than any Indian province, 
was Burma. There are more than 10 lakhs of persons either domiciled 
in Btrma or originating from some Indian province, the greater number 
ef wh«m are labourers; more than 10 crores of Indian capital is 
engaged in Burma’s industrial and agricultural finance. This capital, 
the major portion of it, is supplied bv the Nattukoltai Cbetty com¬ 
munity of South India. The Indian labouring population come mostly 
from Tamil Nad and the Andhra Desa. There is an agricultural colony 
that was established by a gentleman from Bchar, the colonists being 
agriculturists from the same province ; other agriculturists come from 
the district of Chittagong in Bengal. These non-Bnrman elements in 
Burma’s social economy has not been, and perhaps never can be. 
assimilated therein; they have remained targets of attack by the 
indigenous population. The Chettys are money-lenders; and the 
Indian labourers compete in the labour market with the native 
Burman, though the statement is justified that Indian labour 
fills a place iu the labour market which Burm&n labour has 
not up till now cared to supply. Indian edaeated men who 
have gone to Burma as lawyers and Government officers compete 
with the Bnrman intelligentsia. Thus all the factors of a keen 
economic competition are preseut there, and jealousy, hatred and 
fear of the Indian, urban and rural, are rampant iu Burma, Discri- 
mination against Indians are motived by economic reason b, and this wilt 
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Increase a# tie year* pass, calling forth demand for reprisal from the 
Indian side, reprisal against Burma rice, Burma wood and Burma oil. 
Io Ceylon, another neighbour of India, the factors of Indian capital 
and Iodian educated men are absent; the competition of 6 lakhs of Tami¬ 
lian labour is a sore point with the indigenous population; Indian 
labour emigration is restrained, and existing Indian labour ia discri¬ 
minated against in the matter of rural franchise for local bodies, 
calling forth from tho Indian side reprisal against the import of Cey¬ 
lonese copra and other produots. This, in a nut-shell, is India’s relation 
with her near neighbours. 


In Africa, in those regions which belong to the British Empire, 
the Indian position is best expressed in the words of General Smuts, 
ono of the makors of tho Union of Sooth Africa—"in 
Eou.nij" South Africa wo cannot afford to givo coloured peoples 
Idas the same footing as the white. Our equality is based 

fundamentally on the doctrine that in Church and State 
between white and coloured peoples there can be no equality." The 
population census of the Union throws on this stand-point a light 
not very pleasing. The whites in South Africa number 20 lakhs, 
mostly belonging to British and Butch stock, the latter predominating; 
the Bantus, a Negro people, number 85 lakhs ; other coloured peoples, 
including Indiana, number 10 lakhs. In Kenya the stand-point of 
whitemanity is more crudely expressed—“British supremacy means 
not merely supremacy of the British Power, bat supermacy 
of the British community over other communities,” In Fiji, tho 
Indian population is 79,000, the indigenuous population is 

60,000, the Europeans, 4,000 only, ruling and dominating. In 
Mauritius, in Trinidad, in British Now Guinea whero Indians have 
made good their success has made them a point of attack. And 
those among tis who have crossed tho seas and sought fortunes In 
other lands find their position growing increasingly untenable ; and, to 
quote the words of Sir Cowasjoo Jahangir as president of the annual 
conference of the Liberal Party, they “sond us a pathetic cry 
for relief.” And India looks helplessly on. She who bns not regained 
her own self-respect in tor own home-land, cannot maintain it abroad. 
So, every problem of Indian life, internal or extornal, revolves round 
the problem of Swaraj, the symbol of the “self-respect” of a people. 


Whether it is in the internal or in the external concerns of India, 
the British Government, “the external authority” of Sir John 
BHtlth sui - Anderson, thus finds itself off and on stumbling on tho 
craft & lu D0W sensitiveness of the Indian people, on their 
Wntnu national “self-respect ” British statecraft would like to 
cover np the traces of the activities of this "authority” 
by seeking to throw on the so-called “provincial outonomy’’ Govern¬ 
ments the responsibility for tho activities that intimately touch on 
their daily life, for health, wealth and for education and enlightenment. 
This is a variant of the tactics that ruled Baman imperialism in the 
days of its decay—give the people a fow crumbs of bread and keep 
their minds diverted by circuses. Lot Indian thought bo exclusively 
concerned with meliorative activities while the ‘‘self-respect’’ of the 
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Indian people should be In the safe keeping of “external authority”. 
This division of work has never appealed to the conscience of any 
people for any length of time and they have ever preferred their soul 
to wealth and happiness as the world generally understands and 
values these. This is one aspect of British policy in India. The 
other has reference to the developments in Europe and in the 
Mediterranean region confronting the Empire with problems that 
demand concentration and not dispersal of energies, setting the 
imperial household in order. Abyssinia and Spain have tested 
Britain’s centuries-old experience as au imperialist State, and found 
it wanting ; its flirtation with Nazi diplomacy has cooled friendship 
with France without compensating warmth from Germany. The 
Anglo-German naval understanding, an Anglo German repudiation 
of the naval terms of the Versailles Treaty was arrived at without 
consultation with France or without adequate appreciation of her 
interests ; as a reaction to which France winked at Italy’s encroach¬ 
ments on the status quo in the Mediteranean region threatening 
Britain’s hitherto uudisputed supremacy—strategio ami diplomatic—in 
what has been called her “life line.'* The world has learnt to accept 
the immutability of the fact—Britain has been insisting on its 
acceptance—that Britain’e right of way to the East, to her 
Empire in India i nd the near islands, to her economio strong-holds in 
China* to her kinsmen in Australia lay through this inland sea and the 
Snez Canal, and that this right of way must be secured against all 
chances of interference or apprehensions of attack. To this necessity 
of the British Empire Egypt for more than half a century has been a 
hoBtuge and victim; to this necessity the Turkish Empire owes its 
disruption, and the Arab principalities and kingdoms owe their rise 
and fail; to this necessity Emir Hussain, Sheriff of Mecca, was sacri¬ 
ficed and Emir Ibn Saud of the central Arabian desert owed his 
development into the king of what is called Saudi Arabia to-day ; to 
this necessity the British enthusiasm for the "National Home* of the 
Jews in Palestine owed not a little of its growth; to this necessity the 
babble of a new “Middle Eastern Empire” owed its stirring iu the 
ever fertile brain of Mr. Winston Churchill; and it was the inspiration 
of Buch a necessity that impelled His Highness the Aga Khan to 
sketch that scheme of a "South-Western Asiatic Federation” with 
India included in it under the hegemony of Britain. The rise and 
growth of Arab Nationalism, of Persia under Reza Khan Pelhavi, have 
pricked many of these babbles, not before, however, British tax-payers 
with the frustrations of 20 lakhs of British men, women and youths 
in the bosom of their society, were forced, unknowingly, to contribute 
not less than a hundred crores of rupees towares financing these mad 
adventures. And Mussolini’s bombast has pricked the rest. And the 
world is not far wrong when it interprets in these a retreat on the 
part of Britain’s imperial pride. 

India may understand the implications of this retreat, and its logic. 
Bat India would be wrong,—aad India is not going to go wrong or 
India’* Strength can afford to go wrong—if it hoped to build its own 
Swaraj on the weakness of the Imperialist Power that 
India* Hop* ^ been holding her down these two centuries. And 
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that ludia was not building ou any calculation of Britain’s strength 
or weakness, but oa the Inner necessity of bar own being, her 
history of the last century bears witness,—the history of des¬ 
truction and construction, of her strangles and conflicts with her owo 
weaknesses, and with the principles and polices of British administra¬ 
tion in the country. Enlightened influences have been at work 
organising and consolidating the awakened feelings and sentiments of 
the people and hardening these into convictions and activities that have 
ever been the support of national strength, the cement of 
national cohesiveDess, the shield and bulwark of national 

interests amid the conflicts and competitions of life. Individuals and 
institutions have been striving this century and more to awaken the 
people to a sense of their own responsibility for the building up of a 
better life for themselves, to rouse in them the consciousness of their 
own strength and the assurance of their success ; constructive 
nationalism has been taking the people through the crucible 

of suflerioga and sacrifices to test this strength and to transmute it into 
the required mettle so that when trial comes the possessors of this 
strength may stand their ground and hold their own. The last fifteen 
yeora have been years of training and trial. Takiug them all in all, 
the people have come oat of these, purified and strengthened, disci¬ 
plined and wide-visioBcd. Hopes and disappointments have taught 
them lessons of life, and lessons that can be learnt only iu the school 
of fsilure. And they face the future impelled by hopes, hopes 
unquenchable by failures. These have been pat by Rabindra Nath 
Tagore—the teachings of those hopes and disappointments in the 
prayer : 

“Let honour come to me from Tbce 
Through a cell to some desperate uslt ; 

Id the pride of poignant coffering, 

IiOll me not to languid dreamt; 

bhake me out of this Bringing In the dost. 

Out of the fetters that shackle our mind ; 

Mike futile own destiny. 

Out of (he nnreuon that bends our dignity dairn 
Under the Indiscriminate foot of dictators, 

Hhitter this age-long shame of ours. 

And raise our head 
Into the bondlns 
Into ibe gmrroai light, 

Into the air ol freedom I 

—SfHoiaUy ccmiritmUd by Srijui Surtah Chandra Dev. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Scaiion—New Delhi—16th. February to 8th, April 1937 

Tlio now session of tho Council of Stalo commenced Eta Budget aos9ion at Now Delhi 
oa tho 18th. Fsbrutry 1937. Tiio lobby bustled with notivity and thoro was happy re- 
union of old members who wore introduood to oaoh othor, in pursuance of the pro* 
vious practice, tho Soorotary to tho Council road a notification issued by tho Govor- 
nor-Oenorai appointing Sir Jdaneckji Dadubhou as Prosidoat Thereafter members, 
who numbered about 41) hooded by Sir Maacekji, took tlio oath of allegiance which 
took an hour. Thu Soorotary than placed on the table of tho Counoil bill# passed by 
tho Auombly. 

Sir Guthrie RutetlI, Chief Coamlaaionor of Railways, road Budget estimates in 
respect of tho Railways. Tho CotmoLl than adjourned fill tho 20th. February. 

Discussion os Rulwst Bobqet 

20th. FEBRUARYTho Counoil of State hold general disoussloa on tho Railway 
Budget to-day. 

Mr. Ramdat Pantula opening tho debate Insisted on tho need for ganuino 
measure of reform whereby tlio lore! of earnings would bo raised and tho soalo of 
working oosls reduced. In other words, greater eflioionoy nod less wasto. But, ho 
said, thoro was not muoh ovidanoo of any such measures being In contempla¬ 
tion. On tho other hand, the domand for a change in tho system hod been met by 
provision for setting up a Statutory Board, or Federal authority, which would bo 
free from control of tho Fedoral Railway authority, which would be free from 
control of tho Federal Exooutivo as well as of tho Fedoral Legislature. So tho 
march towards bringing tho Railway administration under national control was taking 
tiro opposite direction. 

As regards tho Rail-Road competition, Mr. Pantula Bald that tho case of Railways 
could not command muoh sympathy unless and until they made tho transport 
system and freights and fares moro clastic and better suited te the changing 
economic needs of tho people. 

Kai Bahadur Lola Itamearan Due entered an emphatic protest against Inclusion 
of Mr. Chodle, representative of the Bouth-Afrloau Railway in tho Wedgwood 
Committee. The Bouth-Afrioan Railway system was much smaller nnd moro ofUoiant 
than the Indian system and the Government action injured Indian feelings consider¬ 
ably. and it was Indeed n rolloution on tho most ofiloioat engineering and other 
services on Indian Railways, lie asked if South Africa,. which porsocutud Indians, 
would consent to have an Indian on a similar committee of oaquiry into the work¬ 
ing of South African Railway. Referring to tho loss of strategic lines, ho stressed that 
correct accounting demanded that it should bo debited to dofouoo budget. 

Mr, R, D. Parker dealt in detail with what ho described os Inaccuracies resulting 
from tho present method of calculating depreciation, and proceeded to urge a 
revision of tlio separation convention. He aid dot think it suiUoiont to deal with 
debt duo to tho depreciation fund and arrears of contributions to geuurat revenues by 
themsoivos, without roviowing oompletoiy the terms cf that aonvontlon, and ho 
hopad that Government would indioato their Intention on that m in issue. 

Mr. N. N. Sinha expressed himself strongly against Railway’s liabilities to the 
depreciation fund and te general revenues being wiped off. 

Mr, P. IV. Bapru emphasised tho nocossity of Raitways beginning, ns early ns 
possible, their contribution to goneral revenues for, according te Hir Otto Niamey or, 
on this depended tho hope of tlio provinces getting their income-tax. 

Referring te recent B. N. R. strike, Mr. Sapru oomplalnod that tho strike was 
unduly prolonged and little effort was done te terminate it by the npplfualion of tho 
Trades Disputes Act, witli tho result that tho Industry, particularly in Northorn 
India, considerably suffered owing to coat shortage, 

Mr. Kalikker dealing with tlio rood-rail problem said that in a vast country liko 
India thoro was fall scopo for oil moans of transport. 
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Referring to foreign committee of the Railway onquiry, ho inferred that its 
personnel waa'dooided by White Halt completely disregarding tbs claims of Indian 
exporta 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kuntrtt said that trade depression which started in 1939 was 
not only the oamo for the deplorable state of Railway Qnanoe and indeed there 
wore several faotore in tho internal working of railways which reduced railway 
finance to its pronor.t porilone situation. 

Continuing Paudit Ktmtru referred to tho proposal to baud over l nnd two- 
third orores to Burma at the time ot separation as its share in the depreciation 
fund. Ho, on the other hand, assorted that India owed nothing to Burma and this 
burden was being unnecessarily saddled on India and it was entirely inequitable. 

Pandit Kuozru then dealt with tho road-rail competition and urged that railways 
should treat onstomors civilly and make travel more oomfortablo to attract nassoogors. 
Ho himseif had seen third class trains running without lights and it bad noen 
alleged that goods wagons wore used for carrying passengers, 

Air. Hussain Imam strongly obioctod to die proposal to pay 1 and two-third 
orores to Bnrma and declared that tho amount would really bo paid from an 
imaginary non-existent fund, Burma railways had run nt a loss ol 430 lakhs during 
the post seven years and ho asked who was going to pay it back. 

Ur. Nixon, replying to tho oritieism of tho proposal to pay 1 and two-third 
orores to Bnrma, pointed ont that Burma railways cost 35 orores and tho present pro¬ 
posal meant that the Government oPIndia were soiling it at 35 minus 1 and two-tnird 
orores, or practically at tho cost price. There wore one or two other lines in India 
which they would like to got rid of on tho some basis, 

Qussnos or PutvilegeJof Members 

25th, FEBRUARY When tho Council of Stale mot this morning tho President, 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy anounood that Mr. Pom das Pantutu bad given notice of an 
adjournment motion for tho purpose of discussing a doBnite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely preventing an honourable member of the house, Air. B. N. Biyani, 
from discharging nis duties here by refusing to give him adjournment of trial by 
the city Magistrate of A kola, oven tor a short time in the case ponding against him 
in connection with prosecution for sedition launched against him for an election 
spooeb. 

Mr. R. N. Maxwell, Secretary, Homo Department, took objection to the motion 
under the legislative rules, as the subject matter was under adjudication in a court 
ol law. 

Tho President said that ho could not accept Mr. Maxwell’s suggestion, as the rule 
quoted related to civil suits and not criminal prosecution, and held the motion per¬ 
fectly in ordor. Sir Dadnbhoy quoted a precedent to support his view namely on 
the 30th January 1935, the President of tho Assembly took tho same view when a 
similar motion was brought forward regarding tho detention of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose. Bowevor, as objection was taken by the Government he would like to know 
if there were tho requisite fifteen members, provided undor the rales, in favour 
of the motion being admitted. As only eight members stood up, tho motion was 
dropuod, the President remarking “I am sorry. I cannot allow it,” 

The Council quickly passed throe ofDoial bills sent from tho Assembly namely, 
the Bills amending the Electricity Aot and the Boilers Aot and the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code. 

Disccssios ox t Draft Co.wesiioh 

There was keen disoussion on the resolution moved by Mr. A. Q. Glow, 
Secretary, Industries and Labour Department, recommending non-ratificallon of tho 
draft convention concerning annual holidays with pay for industrial workers, 
adopted at the twentieth session of tho International Labour Conference. Personally, 
said Mr. Glow, he was profoundly convinced that tho workers should have holidays 
with pay. Officers and other class of Government employees needed suoh rest, and 
6imiiar holidays in the case of industrial workers would be to their well-being. 
The Government therefore, had no criticism to make on the general underlying 
principle hut there were many practical difficulties in tho way given eiloat to tho 
convention which embraced a cumbrous list of industries. Tho Government wore of 
the opinion that there should bo no reservation in the matter. Either they should 
ratify the Convention wholly or they should not ratify it at all. Enforcement of 
convention of this kind throughout India would, firstly involve immense difficulties 
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in its administration and, secondly ontsil an enormous expenditure. Soon the matters 
dealt with in the convention would be entirely provincial and it would be unfair oa 
tho part of the Government of India to impose a burden by statute. It was 
presently doubtful how far the new local Governments could be prepared to under¬ 
take to translate the proposals in the convention. However, Mr. Clow was prepared 
to make a reference to the Provincial Governments for any notion on the lines sug¬ 
gested in the convention. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said that in a hot oo untry like India where working hours 
were long, holidays for workers were most essential and the objeot of the draft 
convention was to'secure to a wide class of workers some annual holiday with pay. 
He failed to understand the practical difficulties narrated by Mr, Clow. If the 
Government wanted to do something for the workers they could certainly classify 
those industias to whioh they could apply the convention. 

Referring to the recent proposal or the Government to bring forward iu future 
before the House only such draft oonventions to which thoy could give effect, Mr. 
Sapru said that suoh a course was the curtailment of the rights of the House enjoyed 
uninterrupted during the fast fifteen years. He elaborately wont into the historical 
background stressing that the invaluable right was vested in tho Indian legislature 
through a resolution movod by the Government spokesmen in 1031 in both the 
Bouses. Since then numerous draft conventions wore discussed either for ratifica¬ 
tion or nonratification and they had derived immense benefit by such discussions. 
The present proposal would not be helpful. 

Pandit Bridayanath Kuiuru farther strengthened tho arguments of Mr. Sapru 
that there was nothing to prevent to give effect to the proposals in a fow selected 
undertakings and see if tho onforoemont of tho convention was not possible in 
respect of them. He failed to sea tho consistency while expressing profund sympathy 
with the working class and refusing to do anything in tho matter. 

Proceeding Pandit Knorru said that a change of prooodtiro proposed to bo followed 
by the Government without giving sufficient warning to the House of tho obango of 
procodure was entirely unjustified. Ho wondered what would bo the position after 
tho Fodoraticn whether the question of ratification or non-ratifioation of these con¬ 
ventions would rest with tho populnr Government or tho Governor-Gonerai. Tho 
presont curtailment of the right of tho house, therefore, oroatod nervousness in the 
minds of non.offioiais. Ho opined that tho change of procedure suggested would 
result in serious injustice to those workers, most of whom thoy professed to protect, 

Mr. Bamdat Pantulu suggested the Government to bring forward a resolution 
before the House on suoh a vital question and humorously remarked that the non- 
olfioials who wore enjoying in Delhi many holidays with pay, would not grudgo tho 
trouble involved. (Laughter). 

Mr. Clow, replying, said that surely he did not wish to deny that discussion of 
those conventions resulted in no useful purpose in the past. In fact the opposition 
objection to the now procedure was unjustified inasmuch os they would still bo 
submitting these conventions before tbs House, Honco thero was no question of any 
right being taken away from the Council. But he pointod oat that there wore a 
few matters in which suoh discussion In the Indian Legislature was entirely 
infruotuons. Ho was sure that even those countries, whion gave effect to these 
conventions did not do so by bringing forward all of them before their respective 
procedure. He pointed out that thore was no difficulty, for non-officials themselves, 
to tako the initiative to move a resolution. 

Mr. Clow’s resolution was adopted. 

On tho motion of Sir Jagadith Pratad the Hoaso adopted a resolution making 
lawful migration to Burma of unskilled workers subjeot only to the rostrictions in 
force immediately before the commencement of tho now Government of Burma Act 

The House adjourned till the 27th. when the Financo Seorotary made the general 
budget statement. 


GasEBiL Discussion ov Budget 

MARCH The Council of State met this morning for the general discussion of 
the Budget. Mr. Ba»u , nooning the discussion, said that tho Finanoo Member had grappled 
with tho financial situation with courage and Imagination, Tho speaker was afraid 
that in the budgot statement tho Finanoo Member would reveal a fresh taxation 
over a vast field. But that apprehension to his pleasant surprise had proved untrue. 
It was duo to tho foresight of the Fmaaco Member is having created a revenue 
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reserve which, to bo certain, savod the situation and even provided autonomy. Mr. 
Bnsu congratulated tho Post and Telegraphs Department which, ho opined, was the 
most efficiently run department and was amenable to public opioion. A a regards 
fresh taxation, Mr. Basu said that both increase ia sugar excise and duty on silver 
had bis wholehearted support. 

Sir Phirozo Scthna suggested that ho would welcome in future some particulars 
tn tho Finance Member's Budget statement of the average income of people so that 
they could know whether the country was progressing or not. He said that trade 
and industry had waited too long for the removal of 25 per coat surcharge on both 
income and supertax. On the other hand the Finance Member committed last year 
the mistake of restoring five per oent out oa salaries of Government servants there¬ 
by tioneOtting Government servants and not tho goneral public. 

Sir Phi rose Sethoa wanted to quote opinion of a newspaper in support of his 
viow but the President held that Be could not quote from a newspaper because, said 
the President, it was not the praotioo in tho Counoil to do so. * 

Proceeding, Sir Phirozo Sethoa said that tho increase in sugar excise was viowod 
everywhere with neat alarm. It was a sorious mistake to put further handicaps on 
tho industry whiou was in its infaooy. Ho was glad, howovor, that postal rates ia 
respect of book packets had been reduced but he wanted that postage on postcards 
was also reduced. Concluding, Sir Phirozo Sethna strongly objected to heavy, mili¬ 
tary expenditure and wanted mere money to bo spent on education. 

Mr. Ramdat Pantalu said that Sir James Grigg’s speech was confirmation of tho 
fact that ho was a British Agont and that his speech was a propaganda in favour 
of British interests. The rural grant of last year was now exposed as an eioctiou 
stunt. Tho explanation of decreased revenue lay in the continued depression and 
infavonrnblo ratio and not, as Sir James asserted, in tho restriction against rural 
indebtedness.^ A legislation of this nature was insinooro and as attempt by dying 
provincial ministries to catch votes ia provincial elections. Mr. Pantalu emphasised 
that tho unfavourable ratio maintained for rupee was primarily responsible for tho 
falling off in export trado and urged that tho Government should seriouly consider 
the reduction of ratio to Is end 4d. Foreign commitments had, on Sir James Grigg’s 
own admission, been greatly reduced and could no longer bo advanced as a reason 
for maintaining the existing ratio. 

Mr. Hot tain Imam said that tho anti-national character of tho Government in 
this country was very early soon Id vory unsatisfactory taxation proposals, Sir 
James Grigg had to oast aside ail caution and restraint with which he had started 
and everywhere a policy of opportunism was visible. The spoeoh of tho 
Finance Member lacked statesmanship in handling tho finances of a huge country 
but was more or less an auditor’s report of company’s aocounts. He stressed that 
in order to counter-balance India’s sterling commitments of over Rs. 40 orores Britain 
must purchase increased qualities of Indian exports, otherwise India would not be 
able to moke up much of her deficits. 

Referring to loans, the speaker hoped that Sir James Origg would mako a new 
departure in the policy and try to reduce sterling loans whenever occasion arose. 
He opined that by raising rupee loans and by the reduction of external expenses 
they would be increasing tho purchasing power of the people and put idle money 
in circulation within the country. 

Mr. ilahta, a newly elected member from Bihar, after expressing Bihar’s gratitude 
for relief after the earthquake, said that the present budget was admittedly a story of 
disappointment but It was a deoper disappointment that the suggestions made in the 
legislatures had not been given effect to. The budget did not even refleot the trend 
of people’s wishes but remained bureaucratic in its outlook. Prosperity did not de¬ 
pend oa statistics but oa sympathetic contact between lawgivers and people. 

Pandit Kunzru criticised the Government’s method in disposing of the sum 
available in the revenue reserve fund. On this point he felt that the Finance Mem¬ 
ber had concealed the true position and he was forced to the conclusion that tho 
real deterioration was mueh greater than the Finance Member had tried to make out. 
Supporting his action in enhancing the silver duty Sir James Grim had said that 
recent imports of silver indicated a -.revival of the hoarding habit of the people. 

Lola Ramsarattdas also spoke on the military budget He complained of what 
he called anti-Indianisatioa. To ilinstrate lit, he showed that against the decrease 
of last year in Viceroy’s commissioned officers, of 106 officers, there was an in¬ 
crease only of -16 Indian commissioned officers. That showed that Indiamsation 
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wm a myth. Lala Ramsamndas did not grudge the doty on silver, bat strongly on 
sttgnr. H ho wero askoU how to moot tho deftolt, his reply was to luoreaso tho in*- 
port duty on tobacco and anilino dyes and also on cotton hosiory. 

Sir James Grigg was applauded whoa he rose to reply to tho dobato. Ho said 
that he would deal only with moro important points in tho dobato. Mr, Fantnlo 
had levelled tho now familiar accusation that the speaker was an agent or British 
Commerce. Sir James said that after some recant _ research among Parliamentary 
oiprrRsions, ho would oail the accusation “terminological Inexactitude” (laughter). 
Replying to Mr. Funtnlu's question, why tho Government should not assist 
sugar expert Sir James Grigg said that tho Indian price was o sunpto 
one, that tho Indian prioo was moro than doublo_ tho competitive prlocs. Tho 
Finance Member pointed out that world condition did not pormit reduction in tho 
army expenditure and showed that in tho last throe years tiio Indian military ex¬ 
penditure haJ proportionately (Increased compared with tho oxponditnro In other 
parts of tho Empire. 

Referring to tho contention that Uso aiivor duty amounts to a lax on oapitnl do* 
tenont to saving amt should havo boon replaced by a tax Ion fgold, tho Finance 
Member suid that ho could regard with equanimity a tax on hoarded and unromu- 
noratvo capital. It would havo tho effect of directing saving Into more prolitable 
channels, Sir James Grigg said that Mr. Hossaln Imam had raised many points of 
substance, but it was a fallacious argument to suggest that booauso tho Exchequer 
was full in a Jean year and empty in a prosperous year, that budget was antl- 
natiomii. Conolu ling Sir James Grigg thanked tho House for tho real pleasure ho lu»d 
experienced of hearing something pleasant about)tho budget. Ono member suggested 
that (ho budget should bo framed on popular lines. Ho suggested that no budget 
was popular, but some were lass disliked than others and tlio ono ho bad just pre¬ 
sented could be numbered among tho loss disliked (applause). 

Mr, P, N. Sapru said that tiro Finance Mernbor had left unansworod their basic 
objection to tho budget proposals. Despite the admission by fcjir James Grigg that 
tbo silver duty was a duty of capital, Mr. Sapru felt that It was admittedly a tax on 
tho poor. Development of tlao sugar industry had dooo good to tho country is vari¬ 
ous directions and an enhancement of tho oxciso at the junoture would rolard the 
progress of the industry. If, as was arguod, thoro was over production, Mr. Sapru asked 
why did they not adopt compulsory rations whoa thoro was an increnso of twooty lakhs. 
He (erring to tho defenoo expenditure Mr. Sapru arguod that tho separation of Burma 
hud cot in any way ruduoua tho dofonoo expenditure. On tho othor band this year 
ftlonu there was an increase of twenty lakhs, Uo suggested llmt at least tbo cost of 
5,000 British troops bo borno by Burma, This would not be unreasonable, as Burma 
hod a surplus of two crores this year. Furthermore, Burma was conquered by 
Indian money and now that Burma was separated Burma should make somo contri¬ 
bution to the Indian Exchequer. IIo askod If Burma would share the capitation 
charge and how, Mr. Sanru concluded that so long ae Indio was not dlrootly respon¬ 
sible for her foreign no)ley they would bo justiliod In asking for (lrastio reduction 
to tbo military expenditure, 

ObiiMMrT 'or Counts Act 

5ib. MARCH In tho Council of State to-day Mr, Williams, Secretary to 
the legislative Department, moved consideration of lho Contompt of Courts Act 
(amendment) Bill, win oh provide* that a High Court shall not impose soatoneo of 
six months for aoy oontompt either to respuot of itsotf or of a court subordinate 
to It. This amondmont has boon found necessary In view of tho Interpretation 
of the Lahore High Court In tho ease of Lola Harkishun Lai that newer of 
punishment provided In section 8 of tho Contempt of Courts Act, 1026, npplied 
only to subordinate courts and that a High Court possessed inherent power to 
pass an unlimited sentence. 

Mr, Sapru remarked that contempt of law was la many respects urohaioh and 
was too wide. Even six months' sentence was a very long period. 

Sir David Devadass, a rotired Jndgo of tho Madras High Court, on tho other 
hand opposed (ho moasnro, pointing out that because of tho solitary instanoo of 
toe Lahore High Court powora of all High Courts were sought to bo curtailed. 
Tho Government should not rush to this manner. He further added that whonover 
an accused person apologised and purged of his oontompt a High Court readily 
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accepted and released him and there had been no si ogle instance daring the last 
150 years that anywhere an accused was kept in prison tor more than sis months, 

Mr. Sapru emphasisod that apology forced oat of an aeonsod person trader 
pain of imprisonment eonld not bo considered genuinely tendered and this has in no 
way enhanced the prestige of a High Court. 

Mr. William* replying to the debato said that the Government's original 
intention of the enactment of the 1926 Aot was to restrict powers of High Courts 
in the punishment of any contempts whether themselves or of courts subordinate 
to them. The present amendment was giving effect to that iatention beyond doubt. 

The Bill was passed. 

Boats Fuins 

Mr. A. O, Clow moved a lengthy resolution relating to the administration of the 
road-fund, which was passed in the Assembly. The resolution seeks to continue 
•two annas extra duty on petrol and the proceeds thereof would be applied for 
; purposes of road development luteralia, it lays down that the portions allocated 
lor the provinces would be retained by the Central Government until they would 
actually require for expenditure in the agreed manner. The Governor-Genoral-in- 
Council shall have the power to resume the whole or part of any sums in any 
particular provinae if it failed to comply with the recommendations of the 
Govensor-General-in-Oouncil for regulation and control of motor vehicles within 
the province. Mr. Clow briefly giving a history of the road development fund 
explained the salient features of the proposed resolution. He stressed how this 
road fund had been useful in building a network of roads linking together the 
various parts of the country where railways bad not yet penetrated. Mr, Clow 
deprecated the tendency in some quarters, while discussing the question, 
unnecessarily to bring in the controversy involvod in the road-rail problem. Over 
a great part of road there was no competition, and let not this conflict obscure 
the great work of road development 

There was general support to tho resolution. Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsarandas 
and Mr. Ramil as Paatulu opposed it, stating that the action of the Government 
in restricting powers of Provincial Governments was unwise and inopportune at a 
time when provincial Governments were about to become autonomous, 

Mr. Parker moved an amendment that the Governor-Qeneral-in-Oounoil shall 
give Local Governments six months' notice of his intention to resume any snob 
sum before doing so. 

Mr. Clow assured Ur. Parker that the Central Government would not take sack 
as action without notice. 

The amendment was withdrawn and the original resolution was passed. The Council 
then adjourned till March 9. 

Official Bills Passes 

9 lb. MARCHThe Council State held a brief sitting to-day, lasting forty- 
minutes, when two official Bills, namely, tho Tea Ce*S Act Amendment Bill and 
the Limitation Act Amendment Bill were passod. These were already passed 
by the Assembly, The Tea Cess Act Amoudment Bill enables Burma to be excluded 
from its scope consequent on Burma's separation from India. 

Article 149 of the Limitation Aot prescribes a speotal period of limitation of 
sixty years for any snit by or on behalf of the Secretary of State for lodia-in- 
Council. This artiolo will in future govern suits by a province against another 
province or between a province and the Federation. 

Both the Bills having been passed the House adjourned till March 12. 

Cateriso of 3sd Class Passesqebs 

12th. MARCH:—The Council of State met to-day with sis nen-official resolutions 
on the agenda. Mr. Stahapatra moved the first resolution recommending the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of officials and non-officials to enquire as to how far the present 
policy and arrangements of the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company for catering were 
responsible for iHe supply of bad food at high prices at Railway platforms and to 
suggest ways and means to remove those grievances. He quoted figures^ to show 
that about one Iftfch of topees collected annually by the Railway as licence fees 
from third class catering contractors was credited towards first class catering roa 
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by the the Railway Itself and atilt first class oatoriog resulted in a loss. The food 
supplied to third class passongots was of the worst quality and was more expensive 
than that available In Calcutta. Third olass caterers wore moreover not local man 
who did not realise what taste of local third class travellers was. 

Sir Guthrie Rusati opposing the resolution said that there was no justification to 
say that catering arrangements for higher classes wore being subsidised by the 
earnings from third olass catering. It was periodically discussed by local Railway- 
Advisory Committees and this was a subject which could bo referred only to those 

committees. 

Ur, Pantulu continuing tho debate said that ho was not satisfied with tho defonoa 
put forward by Sir Guthno Bussell and hopod that tho Government would agree to 
such modest demand as the appointment of n committal). 

Ur. Kalikkar wished that tho Government should have taken a detached view In 
this matter. 

Sir P/iem* SotAna said It would not bo fair to go over tho head of the local 
Advisory Committee and appoint a spools! committee. Ho wanted the resolution to 
be withdrawn, 

Pandii\Kuntru, Ur. Padshah and Ur. G. 8. Motilal furtlior supported tho 
resolution and Ur. Mabapatra replying said that ho was thoroughly disappointed with 
Sir Guthrie Russoll'a reply.' Ho oskod why was tho Railway Board so muob afraid 
of the & N. Railway or perhaps their attitude was due to the comfortable majority 
wfaioh tho Government enjoyed In this Houbo. 

Sir Quthrii Uuttall refuted tho allegation that catering for upper class passen¬ 
gers was being subsidised by tho Incomos derived from third class passengers, lie 
assured tho iiouso to forward a copy of tho dubsto to tho B, N, Railway authorities 
for nocessary action and roport to tho Railway Board results of any such 
action. 

Ur. Uahapalra withdrew his resolution. 


Cub pit to Aamct7iitnuBrs 

Lala Ramtaron Dot movod a resolution recommending to tho Oovernor-Oeneral- 
In-Oouncll that in order to provide crodlt to.poor agriculturists nocessary arrange, 
moats should bo made for tho supply of funds to approved agoncios on their furnish¬ 
ing sufficient soourity and on their agreeing to Iona money to poor agriculturists at 
aertain fixed and agreed percentage of Interest and at certain fixed percentage mar¬ 
gin of profit. IIo said that rural Indebtedness In British India, which stood at ZOO 
croros in 1929, had now roaohod tho colossal figures of 1,400 ororos and tills prob¬ 
lem would never be solved unless a bold step was taken by tho Control Govornmont 
to remodol tho entire financial system ana machinery. Thu spenior admitted that 
some thing was being done by certain provinces but It would not bo such a great 
success if the Central Government kept quiet. 

Ur. Ramda$ Pantulu moved an amendment that for words “approved agencies'* 
tho following bo substituted: “indigenous bankers approved by tho Reserve Bank and 
Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks approved by tho local Uovornmont of provinces 
in whiuh they are situated." Mr. Pantulu said that a class of monoy-lomlora 
that exlsiod to-day was a source of danger to rural oconomy. Tho problem of 
rural indebtedness could not bo properly solved unless Indigenous banks woro placed 
in tho right place beneficial to the masses. Their present uuhoalthy aotlvitios must, 
throngh a stringont legislation, bo brought under control and regulation should be 
mado compelling thorn to maintain proper acaounts which suoald bo open to periodi¬ 
ca! Inspection. * r 

Sir Phirott Selhna, supporting tho resolution, wanted tho Govornmont to help 
agriculturists so that thoy could got loans at six per cant. 

Mr. JO. Nixon. Finonoo Secretary, said that the mover had not explained for wliat 
purposes loan facilities should bo given to agriculturists, Agriculturists had no diffi¬ 
culty in getting loans for gonulno agricultural purposes from their provincial eov- 
ornmoQta. There was also no difficulty lu getting loans for marketing thoir produce. 
Did the mover want credit facilities to enable agriculturists toinoroaso thoir indebtod- 

T 0r ° oot prepared to give. Ho admitted tho oxistonco 
of certain amount of hardship to agriculturists In tho prosont doarth of credit facilities, 
r b “‘ ,‘ tos ' r “Wo fea l uro8. The speaker declared that the propoHoi 

pot forward by Ka Bahadur Lala Itamsoraadas in his resolution was impracticable 
^eiTl? 008 Wtl ° b °° U J ^ ®° TOd proTincJal aovorumonta, Uo therefore op- 
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Ur. Butsain Imam continuing tUe debate laid that it was easy to tell the House 
that the position was complicated one. But was the Government there only to 
colleot funds. pay its officials and the army and say that they had no responsibility 7 

Rai Bahadur Lola Ramtaran Da* said that it pained him to Bud the indifference 
ot the Government in this important matter. He said that he did not want agricul¬ 
turist indebtedness to increase, but he wanted the agriculturist to be helped on 
occasions when the crops failed owing to circumstances, over which he had no control. 

Hr. Nixon replied that in snoh disastrous circumstances provincial Government# 
always granted loans. 

Ur, Pantulu'* amendment was passed, but the amended resolution of Bai Bahadur 
Laia Eamsaraadas was defeated by 23 votes to It 

Resignation of Rtsxnvs Banx Govxesob 

Pandit P. N. Sapru moved a resolution urging the Government (to lay on the 
table a full statement of the oanses leading to the resignation of Sir Osborne Smith, 
lately Governor of the Reserve bank. 

He said that the Finance Member had stated that here was no difference of opinion 
between the Government of India and Sir Osborne on any major question. If so, 
the publio were entitled to ask what were those minor questions in whioh difference 
had ooenrred and whether in the Government's view questions like the Rupee ratio, 
gold export, fixation of the bank rate etc., were major or minor issues. She people 
were again and egain told that the Reserve Rank should be free from political in¬ 
fluence and he asked if the influence of the Governments In the matter of Sir 
Osborne's resignation was not political. 

Pandit P. N. Sapru said : •We object to the influence of the City of London and 
alt kinds of politioal influences”. If Sir Osborne had resigned for personal reasons, 
then why did they not make a plain statement to that effeot. the business com¬ 
munity in India bad confidence in Sir Osborne and his mysterious resignation had to 
a great extent affected the credit and business ot the eonntry to clear up the reasons 
of that mysterious resignation. 

Mr. Afussoin Imam said that Sir Osborne had come to India at the instance of 
the late Sir Basil Btaokett and was appointed Governor of the Imperial) Bank. He had 
, remained in India for a sufficiently long period and had acquired intimate knowledge 
of India and certain amount of inflnenoe in booking circles. The speaker was pre¬ 
pared to concede to the Government right to interfere in the working of the Reserve 
Bank,- but there should be a dear demarcation up to which the Government oouid go. 
It was a matter of imperative necessity that a healthy convention should be esta¬ 
blished between the bank and the Government in this respect from the beginning. 
There was a report that Sir Osborne would receive compensation as he was made to 
retire before the completion of his term and the speaker asked what was the amount 
of suoh compensation and whether the report was correct He disliked any retioenoe 
in the matter and he hoped the Government would set aside sentimentality and 
famish full information with a view to allay the apprehensions in the minds of the 
publio, 

Mr. O. S. Motilal and Mr, Ealtkkar farther supported the resolution. 

Mr. J. O. Nixon, Sooretary, Finance Department, replying to the debate saidI s “On 
30th October last the Government of India in announcing their accepting of the re- 
aignatioa of Sir Osborne Smith published a resolution passed by the Central Board 
on the subject As was stated to the shareholders at the last annnal general meeting 
of the bank Kir Osborne had resigned for personal reasons. ... 

Continuing Mr. Nixon said ; ‘Practically all matter whioh fall to be discussed be¬ 
tween the authorities of the bank oa the one hand and the Government on the other 
are of a highly important and confidential nature. They are suoh that most complete 
frankness on both Bid® is essential—a frankness which would be impossible were 
there a danger of disclosure of the discussions in any matter, either during a debate 
in the Legislature or otherwise. Just as is the position between the British Trea¬ 
sury and the Bank of England or between the Government of any oountrv and tts 
Central Bank, the Government of India mus hold that the communications between 
them and the Reserve Bank are confidential. Any other attitude would be seriously 
detrimental to the conduct of the publio business. This is the general role and the 
Government propose to follow it in the present case. They therefore are unable to 
Jay anything on the table.” 

Concluding Mr. Nixon said ; ‘But 1 repeat what the Finance Member stated in 
another place. There have been no difference of opinion between the Government 

10 
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and tha Reserve Bank on any major question of policy and the Government of India 
have never at enj time interfered with the bank in oxercisa of the bank's statutory 

* U °ifr° t tfo««atn /mom asked whether the Government had Interfered in the question 
of fixation of the bank rate which was the function of the bank itself. 

Mr. Niton—I have nothing more to add, Sir, .... 

Pandit P. H, Bapru replying said that Mr. Nixon’s statement loft the position as 
mysterious as ever, Aa for the payment of compensation to Sir Osborne. Pandit r. 
N. Bapra said that since that report was not contradicted, their only conclusion was 
that Bir Osborne was forced to resign. 

Mr, Ho*tain Imam intervenfog remarked that personal reasons pat forward now 
was merely an after-thought. 

The opposition pressed the motloa to a division and it was rejected by 28 votes 
to 18. The Council then adjourned;til) the 16th. 

ArPOtNTUaHT ik SioBXTtnura 

ISth, MARCHThere waa an Intereating discussion in the Connoil of State 
on the resolution moved by Pandit It, N, Kuntrtt urging Immediate steps to 
increase the nnmber of Indiana occupying bignor posts in every department of the 
Government of India secretariat so that the increase may be commensurate with 
the new constitutional status of India. Mo recalled that the Council in 1923 adopted 
Hr. Sastrl'a resolution that at least one of the posts of the seoretary, the joint 
secretary and the deputy secretaries be held by an Indian in oaob department of 
the Government of India. Since then no appreciable progress bad bead made. It 
bad been often said that the new constitution was a substantial advance towards 
responsibility, Personally the spoakor waa not a greot admirer of tbo new consti¬ 
tution. But he, at any rate, boliavod that if the now constitution was progressive 
then a larger percentage of Indiana In these superior posts was essential than in the 

f ast with a view to properly reflect the potioy laid down by the Indian Ministers. 

hen Psndlt Kuoirt proceeded to deal with tbo various departments separately. 
Be first took op the home, defence and foreign and political departments and 
emphasised that tbs Indian element In these key departments was practically absent 
or. at any rate, the position waa moro or lass the aame as that in 1923 when the 
Government issued a communique to the effect that In filling vacancies in the posts 
of the secretary, the deputy secretaries, the possibility of obtaining an!table oom- 

K tent Indian o(Doers should be definitely considered. In the Finance department 
ere was at present only one deputy secretary who was also the budget officer 
and he mo would be soon replaced by a European. Similar was the position in the 
Railway Board. A European Major-General held the peat of Financial Adviser to 
the Army and Pandit Kunxru asked if no Indian Accounts offioor was available. For 
the post of Direotor General, Indian Medical Service the claims of a competent 
Indian who was very much senior was superseded by a Junior European. Similarly 
the post of the Educational Commissioner with the Government of the Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India was given away to a European, Wheow 
the post of the Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agrioulturot Research foil 
vacant a European waa appointed and now the post of the direotor of the new 
Agricultural Institute was being held In abeyance and it seemed a European waa 
being contemplated to fill the post. It was only in the Education department 
Indiana held the post of secretary and joint secretary, the credit for which was 
due to the late Bir Farit Hussain, Pandit Eunxm refused to accept the contention 
that there were not sufficient nnmbor of senior Indian officers to make a selection 
to fill these posts and from the foots he was led to believe that the exclusion of 
Indians from these superior posts were due to political considerations. Be asked if 
Indians made good High Court Judgoa why no Indian was fonnd suitable to fill the 
posts of seoretary or joint seoretary In the legislative department of India. What 
waa needed was a thorough change In tbe polloy. 

Mr. Ramdat Panlulu moved an amendment to Pandit Eunzrn’a resolution 
omitting any reference to iho new constitution. Ho argued that India hod been a 
dependency and England meant to keep her so by imposing tbe new constitution 
wbioh waa retrograde. Be opined there was no advance in the status of India and 
he quoted a passage from tbe 3. P, 0, Report to support bis contention, Mr. 
Bamdas declared “Our demand for Indianitation of the services must rest and can 
only rest upon the basis of our right to Self-Government which can only be 
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achieved not by appealing to the British Government but by concentrated efforts to 
get rid of this new constitution which is meant to perpetuate slavery upon India. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said that Pandit Eairu'a resolution was the test whereby the 
Government should prove that they really meant what they bad been saying all 

these years. He appealed that the question should not be looked from the view¬ 

point of the British service vested interests but from the viewpoint that India ts 
for Indians. He in particular referred to the proposal to appoint an economio 

advisor and ho asked whether no suitable Indian was available. He asked the 

Government to say plainly what their policy in the matter was. 

Ur. Eossain /mem, supporting the resolution, said that Indianiration of tho 
services was the accepted polioy of the Government and even in the I. C. S. a 
50-60 ratio of reoruitment had been accepted. That being so, if tho paoe of India- 
nisation was not acoelerated and by trying to keep up the present order of things, 
the Government itself rendered the new constitution a mere moonshine, confirming 
the Opposition view. He speotaliy put in pleas for a larger appointment of pro-. 
vinoial service men for the lisied posts in the Government of India. 

Ur. Maxwell, Home Secretary, at the outsat assumed the House that the Govern¬ 
ment _ were taking every possible step to carry out tho policy laid down in 1933. He 
explained the posts of Educational Commissioner and Director of I, M. 8. were not 

S roperly ranked as secretariat posts and as for his own department, namely. Home 
epartment under the new constitution law and order will be a provincial subjeot and 
the Home department as such will not be directly concerned with the supervision 
of law and order for the whole of India. 

Hr. Maxwell emphasised that no sweeping changes as suggested in the resolution 
were possible in a matter whioh depended on the utilisation of the actual oadre. The 

S uestion was simply one of the material available at any moment, and if it was denied 
a at at this or any particular moment a certain olass of material should preponder¬ 
ate this object could only be obtained as a result of the steps taken long before. 
The whole matter was a question of time required to realise the results of a previ¬ 
ously determined polioy. 

Hr. Maxwell stressed that steps already taken towards Indianiration were in the 
normal coarse of fulfilment, bat they could only be acoelerated by exercising a deliber¬ 
ate discrimination in favour of Indians, regardless of the consideration of fitness 
among even the actually eligible by seniority and experience. He took it that the 
mover would not urge any oourse derogatory to the self-respect of Indians in ser¬ 
vice. If so, he oonid sympathise with the idea underlying his resolution, but not with 
its aotnai terms. 

Mr. Maxwell maintained that the posts in the Government of India secretariat 
ware essentially selection appointments. He did not claim that alt the officers, either 
Europeans or Indians, were equally suited for this very exacting work. Nor did he 
wish to claim that the percentage of suitable Indians was less than the percentage 
of suitable Europeans, He was prepared to assume that the average would be about 
the same. On that basis, therefore, he would examine the oadre of the L C. 8. in 
order to test whether there had been discriminations or not, and to form an opinion 
abont the possible speed of lndianisation without any such discrimination. 

Since the changes in the recruitment of the I. C. S. introduced in 1021, those 
recruited einoe would already be available for the post of under secretary, but would 
only jnst be ooming into the field oi selection for deputy secretaries. In 1935 the 
Lee Commission report suggested a further advance iu the reoruitment, namely, a 
50 per cent, ratio of Indians and Europeans, respectively, in the I. C. 8. oadre. this 
ratio of half Europeans and hail Indians was expected to be reached by about 
1939, but even then it would be only in 1946 (i. e. 1921 plu * 25 years) before India¬ 
ns tation was distributed equally over the cadre npto a probable stage of selection 
for secretaries, L e,, 25 years' service. Meanwhile, the selection for the secretariat 
depended on the actnal state of the oadre. 

Hr. Maxwell furnished numerous figures to show the strengths tor I various 
appointments. Be explained that the length of service required for the post of 
secretary was £6 to 30, while for joint-secretaries 12 to 17 and for under-secretaries 
from 6 to 10. On this basis, taking the year 1935, the proportion of eligible Indians 
for the posts of secretaries was 11 per cent, while that of joint secretaries seven 
per cent, and deputy secretaries 48 per cent. This showed that Indianixation was 
considerably in advance of the oadre in all the ranks. The natural consequence of 
gradual effect of lndianisation in the oadre was that it wotld first be apparent is 
lower secretariat grades and gradually spread upwards. 
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He asserted that whoa there wore sufficient eligible Indians available, there was 
no reason to believe that they wonld not be selected. The Wheeler Committee re¬ 
port, which bad made certain recommendation in regard to recruitment, was now 
under close consideration of the Government and (t was hoped that it would be possible 
to devise more systematic ways of exploring the field of recruitment. This wonld 
mate it easier to ensure that Indians, welt qualified for secretariat work, wore not 
overlooked and there was not one word either in tho Wheoler report or in subsequent 
discussions which was in any way designed to frustrate this declared policy of the 
Government. .... , 

.Replying to Mr. Rosaain Imam's question, Mr. Maxwell said that at present there 
were 66 superior posts (including undor secretaries) in the Government of India secre¬ 
tariat and of those SQ or 40 per oant, were held by Indians, , , _ 

Sir Phirots Bethna, speaking after Mr, Maxwell, thanked him for giving the House 
a wealth of figures and suggested that the Government should be issuing a com- 
aunique embodying a fuller explanation of the position. .. 

Mr. 0. 8 . Moiilal expressed dissatisfaction at the slowness of the process of India- 
niiatioo. , 

Pandit Kunsru did not agree with Mr. Maxwell's explanation that tho posts of 
Educational Commissioner and Dirootor of Uedioal Service wore not secretariat 
appointments sod that this would not remove the blot on the Education Department 
in superseding a competent senior Indian officer by a comparatively Junior English¬ 
man for the post of director of Indian Medical Service. 

Mr. Maxwell, la conclusion, advised thorn to bo patient and allow Indian officers 
in peace to get their experience and training to hold euob responsible posts as sec¬ 
retaries and joint secretaries. _ „ .. , 

Pandit Kuntm accepted Mr. Ramdas Pantnln's amendment The House divided 
and the resolution as amended was rojected by 26 votes to 18. 

Hiuasa or Political Pbisonrhs 


Mr. Kumarshankar Roy Cltoutdhury moved tbo noxt resolution recommending to 
the Government to submit to the King-Emperor of India the most earnest sod .hum¬ 
ble prayer of this House that bis Majesty should graciously ba pleased to direct the 
release of all political prisoners and those detained without any trial, on the happy 
occasion of bis .Coronation. 

Mr. Oovindlal ahivtal i/otiiat said that the dention of poisons without trial 
was most doteslable, while Mr. P. N. Sapru on the other hand ohnrnctorized it as 
un-British. Mr. Kaiikar said that the release of prisoners on the eve of the Coro¬ 
nation and reforms would go a long way in appeasing tho public discontent. 

Ur. Maxwtll, Homo Secretary, said that trio term political prisoners was vague. 
Did it mean that the person* convicted of terrorist activities and those who were 
convicted of rioting and assaulting in the elections were political prisoners ? He 
cited two cases in which the releases resulted in the outbreak of crimes, end argued 
that the release of prisoners convicted of sedition and preaching hatred among the 
communities would result in obaos in tho oonntry. 

Mr, Pantulu, continuing the debate, said that Mr. Maxwell should have known by 
now what the definition of a political prisoner was. The Congress Party did not 
want to be associated with those oonvioted of violonoo. The speaker's definition of 
a political prisoner for the sako of this resolution was one who had not been charged 
witb any moral tnrpitudo, but ho who oommitted offonoe out of patriotism. 

Pandit Kunsru, supporting the resolution, condemned the policy of detaining 
persons without trial. Alter the mover had also repliod to tho debate, Mr, Maxwefl 
made it dear that he suggested that the matter of release of prisoners be left to 
local Governments. 

The resolution was put to vote and defeated by 28 votes to 11, 

B, N. fir. Usorn Sian MaxianatiT 

Mr. Mahapatra moved the nett resolution recommending to the Governor-General 
in Council to take stops ss early as possible to bring the Bengal-N’ngpur Railway 
under state management. He was supported In his demand by Mosers. Hussain 
Imam, Ramsarao Daa and P. N. Saprtj, the latter aoonsing tbe Agent of not im¬ 
plementing the terms of tbe agreement between tbe railway and those who struck 
work recently. 

Sir Uuthris Unite!!, replying to the debate, aaid that tbe polioy of the Govern¬ 
ment before the taking over of the company railway was to go into the pros and 
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row anil decide the question from the financial, administrative and ether points of 
vie*. He could not categorically say whether the House wonld be consulted before 
this company managed railway was taken over. Regarding the accusation against 
the Agent B. N. R., Sir Guthrie Russell said that he was iawaiting certain informa¬ 
tion on the matter and if there was any ground that the Agent was to blame he 
would ask him if things could not be put right The (resolution was withdrawn and 
the House adjourned. 

iRcuef for Gamut Isdebtzd.tiss 

18th. MARCH ;—Mr. Aumar Shankar Roy Chaudhurg moved the first resolution 
to-day rooommendmg to the Governor General in Council to take steps to relieve the 
general indebtedness of the’people by an issue of tacoavi loans in the areas most 
affected by the lowness of prices of agricultural produce. 

6'i'r Jagduh Pratad said that it was not possible for the Government of India 
to acoept the resolution. It was entirely within tbs jurisdiction of the local 
Government to utilise iaocavi loans for relieving indebtedness. Three loos! 
Governments, namely the United Provinces, Madras and Coorg had taken such 
action and if the honourable member wanted such a step baiDg taken in Bengal he 
should bring pressure on the ministry of that province. All tbit the Government 
of India were prepared to do was to forward the copies of the debate to the local 
Governments. 

Mr. V. RamJas Panlulu complained of the curious way in which tacoavi loans 
were administered and urged the Government to examine the recommendations of 
the Royal Agricultural Commission and the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
and give a lead to the provinces in this matter. _ _ ... 

Sytd Ifosiain Imam advised the Government of India in the interests of their 
own financial well-being to take an initiative instead of leaving the matter entirely 
to the provincial Governments. . 

Mr. J. O. Nixon, Finance Secretary, explained that most of the provinces had 
during the last 15 years obtained their loan requirements from the Government of 
India and has also used the Government of India’s credit for the purposes of 
raising loans That facility would continue to be at their disposal till the 31st of 
this month when the position would be altered by the Government of India Ash 
The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 


Ixoiamsiiiox or Asirr axn Navr 


Pandit Briday Nath Kttnxnt moved the next resolntion recommending to the 
Governor General in Conncil to move the higher authorities to take steps to replace 
the British troops continuously by Indiau troops in the Army in India. 

He said that although such a resolution was previously accepted by lord 
RawJiasoo, the then Commandor-in-Chief it had not boen given effect to. He 
suspected that his Majesty's Government stood in the way of imp.ementing the 
recommendation. It was not on military grounds that the ratio was being continued. 
He doubted whether his Majesty’s Government would allow the British troops to 
be used in lurtherance of the policy of the ministers in the reformed provincial 
Governments when the poltoy was not approved 1 y his Majesty’s Government. Such 
a position arose in the Dominions and his Majesty’s Government withdrew the 
British troops which were replaced by the local troops. It, therefore, behoved the 
Government to look ahead and take early stops which would be in the interests of 
India and which wonld improve the relations of Indians and British. 

Rai Bahadur Sri Narain Nahtha declared that the British contingents were in 
India to promote the British interests, watch the armies in the States and to swell 
England’s reserves. Indian soldiers were more efficient especially under Indian condi¬ 
tions despite the fact they were ill-trained, ill-fed and ill-armed. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said that he thought he was not wrong in saying that since 
1923 there had tJeea no reduction in British troops. If India was really to be Jed 
to the goal of Dominion Status then her army should also bo Iadianssed* The 
British army in India was maintained for the sake of the empire. Therefore why 
should the British Government not pay for that army. 


In opposing the motion the Commander-in-Chief said i — 

Sir, to begin with, I should like to compliment the mover of this resolntion, if I 
may, on the able and moderate way in wbioh* he presented bis ease. He has 
obviously studied the literature on the subject most carefully and although I may 
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not agree entirely 
materially weaken 

(if I may so express it) ns u«s m*uu u« «o ou«u» *» «»■.« — - —_ 

He will forgive me, if I go on to say that where he failed to ooaviooe me was iu 
regard to the actual realities of the case and I propose to develop this aide ot it is 
my reply, I think two main aspects of this controversy that naturally appeal to tuo 
most honourable members opposite are, financial and sentimental aspects ana wuen 
I refer to the sentiment I mean sentiment in the best sense of the word, sentiment 
of patriotism and national honour. 


Now, sir, so fsr as the financial aspect is conoernod, no one can deny that the 
substitution of Indian for British troops in this country would produce a saving, 
indeed a large saving. No arguments are required to convince me of that, what 
the exact figure would ho it is difficult to say, nor do 1 think that it matters very 
much, Onr own estimate made a fow years ago is something in the neighbourhood 
of Ha. 8 orores excluding the cost of pensions which naturally must go on for many 
years and also excluding the cost of capitation payments which have been referred 
to. What the honourable members are apt to forgot is that capitation payments are 
now more than covered by the contribution of Bs. 8 orores paid by his Majesty s 
Government towards ihe cost of Indian dofenoe. That contribution, may. not be 
specifically related to the cost of British troops In India bnt I oannoi imagine that 
it would be continued at any rate at anything like the present figure if alt British 
troops were removed from his ooontry. Home honourable members I know think 
that the present contribution ought to be increased. Ail 1 oon do to-day is to refer 
them to my speech on this subject in reply to the hon. Mr. JCalikar’a motion at the 
lost Simla session. Bo much for the financial aspect, 1 agree that the British 
soldiers are comparatively expensive bnt that does sot alter the fact that I consider 
them necessary, 

I shall return to that point in a moment hut first lot me say a few words about 
what I have oalled the sentimental aspect of this question. 1 do not want to say 
too mooh and I only wish that the honourable members would read again what u 
said on this subject in chapter 8 of this pamphlet of facts and figures which was 
supplied to them a year or two ago and of which there are copies in the library. 
I think it will repay a study. But let me say this at anas. The Government of 
India and myself are iully conscious of the natural and laudable desire of Indians 
to defend their own oountry. We have recognised this desire so far as we have 
been able to do so by the scheme of fndiaoization that is now in the process of 
being worked ont The scheme in itself does involve a gradual substitution of a 
considerable number of Indian for British officers and for a measure of substitution 
of Indian for British troops in snob arms as artillery, signals and administrative 
service. I am of course aware that as a Btart this does not amount to anything 
enormous but it is a start and it does amount to something quite oonsiderable. The 

B oint 1 wish to make and I hope I shall not bo misnndarstood when I make it. Is 
rat even the national sentiment, however maoh wo may applaud, cannot be finally 
the decisive factor in a vital matter of this kind. Wo have got to consider certain 
bard facta whiob 1 now propose to deal with. 

Firstly, I am most diffident to draw attention to myself but it la a faot that 1 
am the person who is ultimately responsible to the Government of India and indeed 
to every single Indian in this country for ensuring so .far as I can the peace and 
trannailJity of India. It is I who have to sbonlder the blame if things go wrong and 
if when the moment comes onr defence forces are found to be unequal to the tasks 
imposed upon them, I beg the House to remember that and to recognize that it to 
by no means a light responsibility. 


Secondly, the force on which my prodooessors and I have hitherto relied have 
been British soldiers led by British officers and Indian soldiers led by British officers. 
That is an organisation which has successfully preserved the peace of India for 
many yeats and that is an organization io which I am now as Lea to make radical 
and sweeping alterations. Believe.me, Bir, I have served in the Indian army all 
bt life and 1 yield to none fa my admiration for that army and sepoys and Indian 
officers who constitute its foundations. But there is no getting away from the faot 
that it is the army which has been trained and led for years by British officers 
and wo have had no real experience yet of army led and trained by Indian offioers. 
I do not mean to say for the moment that it cannot be ever led and trained by 
Indian officers. I hope that one day It will he. 
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If I had not hope, so I ooald not have agreed to the measure of la dienlxation 
that it now in progress. Bat, Sir. It most take time. Yon cannot completely change 
tho organization cl any army ia the world iu a day. Meanwhile while thia measure 
ia going on and the whole international situation is so nocertain it is not in m/ 
opinion the moment to make a drastic reduction in the strength of the British 
army in India. 

After ail, Sir, the present combination of British and Indian troops has given ns 
an army of which wa may well be proud and which is, I venture to claim, the 
admiration of the countries oataide India. To my mind this happv combination ia 
due to the fact that there are qualities in British and Indian soldiers which are 
complementary to each other and produce a standard of efficiency which it behoves 
us to take into very careful consideration before it ia disturbed. 

Apropos of this point we hare heard a great deal today abont the ratio between 
British and Indian troops. There is evidently some misunderstanding of thia point 
and I should like to taka this opportunity of making the situation clear once and for 
alt 'Whatever may have been the case in the past I can assure the Bouse that to¬ 
day there is no ratio laid down simply for the purpose of maintaining the mathe¬ 
matical proportion between the numbers of British mid Indian troops in India. We 
have got past all that long ago. When we go to war our brigades are made up in 
proportion of three Indian units to one British unit. For internal security purposes 
it is true the number of British troops as compared with Indian troops is higher. 
And the result of alt this ia that the ratio of British to Indian soldiers in the army 
in India as a whole happens to work out at present at one to something between 
two and three. But tnese proportions are based on the practical experience of 
what has been found to give the best results and on what is considered necess¬ 
ary from time to time to carry oat the rule of the defence fores as a whole They 
are definitely not baaed on any preconceived notion that the number of Indian troops 
must not exoeed the number of British troops by any particular figures. I hope I 
have made the point clear. 

Now in this connection as already maintained by others this morning I may re¬ 
mind the House that the number of British troops in India has been reduced by 
some 20000 since the war. In addition as 1 have already explained the measure of 
substitution of Indian for British troops ia already in progress. Apart from thia 
I can see no early prospect of any further substitution of Indian for British troops 
in India and I should be wrong to encourage!false hopes in that respect. It is how. 
ever possible that a certain reduction in the number of British troops may result 
from the ohanges of organisation which may be carried out in future as more 
modern weapons are taken into use and mechanisation increased. It is also a feat 
ms just explained by the Secretary of State for War in the House of Commons that 
recruiting difficulties at home are going to cause fluctuations in the strength of 
British units overseas including India which will involve temporary shortages in 
establishments without reducing the actual number of units. 

Thirdly and lastly, it may be suggested that I am merely giving my own personal 
opinions unsupported by those of other responsible authorities in India. That is 
very far from being the case. For Instance, if I wish to move a single company of 
British troops from a single station anywhere in India I am immediately faoed with 
the most vehement opposition from the 'local Government concerned. That is a h. rd 
fact and there is no getting awav from it. Honourable members may suggest, as 
indeed they have, tha t an explanation is to be fonnd in the composition of the pre¬ 
sent local Government I do not agree, but anyhow that is beside the point In not 
many days from now elected Indian Ministers will assume primary responsibility 
for maintenance of law and order throughout India. In discharging that responsibility 
they will have the full support of the army behind them just as the present Govern¬ 
ments have it to-day. I do not ol&im to be a prophet sir, but it may well be that 
Indian Ministers of the future to whatever political party they may belong will be 
very glad to feel that they have behind them tha imperturable and cheerful British 
soldier on whom in the last I resort thay will be able to rely for assistance. At any 
rate I would seriously ask this House whether it would agree to deprive the minister 
of the future in advance of the bulwark on which the local Governments of to-day 
place such implicit trust. Let us at least wait and see and _ let us not by any vote 
that the House may take to-dar spread abroad the impression that provincial Gov¬ 
ernments of the future are going to be weakened in any way in discharging the 
onerous duties that lie before us. 
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To conclude, sir, froni what I hare said, I hope U Is olaar to the House that fhs 
n>atu difforonoo betwoon tho boa, mover of the resolution and myself lies In the 
words ‘continuous rodaotioa' as used is the text of his resolution. I have shown that 
the Government of India alnoe the war have boon working os tho policy of ‘gradual 
and prudent reduction 1 as regards the strength of British troops ia India. They are 
■till working on this policy but it must bo left to them to decide as and whon they 
are entirely satisfied that all circumstances are favourable. It follows, therefore, 
that tho Government cannot oommit themselves to the 'continuous reduction* regardless 
of what those oiroiunstanoos may be, 1 regret therefore that I must oppose the 
resolution. 

Pandit Kuntru’t resolution regarding the Iadianixatlon of the army was negatived 
by 30 vote* to 10. 

Hoax ArpciKTMiTra roB Oairu 

Mr. Mahapatra moved noxt a resolution rooossraoadiog to the Governor Conors! 
in Uouncil to treat Oriyaa as a minority community and to take early steps for re- 
oruitment of Oriyaa in sufficient numbers in uoa-gazettod posts under the different 
departments of the Government of India particularly, railways and oustoms. 

Mr. Uaxwtll, Home Secretary, opposing tbs resolution said that the principle bad 
never been recognised by the Government that within the same religion there should 
bo farther territorial sub-divisious, If tho Government went on making such divi¬ 
sions there would bo no and to it He opposed tho resolution as he said the proposal 
therein waa not practicable. Qe hoped, however, that with the separation of Oris*a 
the Oriyaa would set more opportunities to advnnoe educationally whoa they should 
be able to hold their own In the open competitions, 

Mr, Mahapatra withdraw the resolution. 

Aom n> Pbotcct IitotiK Iktebists is Bean* 

Mr. P. It. Sapru moved a resolution roootnraondiog to the Governor General in 
Oonnoil that bo may on tho separation of Burma from India be pleased tn appoint 
an agent for protection of Indian labouring glasses In Burma. 

Ha said that the Royal Commission on Labour recommended tho appointment of 
the proteotor of Indian labouring classes. After the separation tho Government of 
India would not hove any power to safeguard the interest of Indians In Burma as 
they bad beau doing hitherto. Some time ago there wore autl-Iodiau riots In Burma 
when the Indian labourers suffered a good deal. Is ooao a repetition of snob unfortun¬ 
ate incidents occurred then there must be somebody to protect Indian interests. 

Sir Jagadith Prat ad said the Government would try to got certain statistical 
Information as rogards the position of Indian immigrants la Burma and thoir occupa¬ 
tions. As soon as that information was available tho question of appointment of an 
agent would receive the sympathetic consideration. Ho ncoopted the resolution on 
behalf of the Government, The resolution was thorofore passed, 

Ltoioctotrs Hajruracrtrai or Quikink 

Mr. 8apm moved another resolution reooramending taking of stops to oheck 
malaria particularly by encouraging the indlgonous manufacture of quinine and its 
distribution at rate* withia tho moans of rural classes. Ho said 100,000,000 to 
P 00 ? 10 * n ^ ,}re . d 0?ur y year from malaria in India. Of thoso only 
100,000,000 people received treatment. Tha consumption of quinine was thus vory 
low. It ™ only three and a bait grain per head par nflaum as against 10 grains in 
2 * S r8,D * 1“ Greece. Whiie the consumption was inadequate being outv 
200,000 lbs, tbs supply was hopelessly Insufficient. Tboro wore only two factories for 
tho manufacture of quinine, ono near Darjoolfog and another near Ooty but both the 
factories did not produce more than 72,000 pounds, Thereforo large quantities were 
imported. He wanted ail that to be manufactured la India, 

Mr. Batu said that the difficulty was that sufficient quantity was not grown and 
there wss no private enterprise for the manufacture of quinine. ' 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Yicirot Crnnrtri Fiitawci Bin. 

' ?^ R 9 H : —Whoa the Ooan^* of State men thfa moraine the President 

read the following message from the GoTornor-GenBral 8 

“WhoreM the Legislative Assembly has fa! tod to pass in the form recommended 
by ms the BIU to fix duty on salt manufactured la or importod by land ?nto oor^ 
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tain parts of British India, to vary tho excise doty on sugar leviable under the 
Sagar (Excise Doty ) Aot of 1934, to vary certain dados lovtablo nnder the Indian 
Tariff Aot of 1934, to vary oxolso duty on silver leviable under the Sliver (Excise 
Duty) Aot of 1930, to fix tho maximum rates of postage under tho Indian Post 
Ofiico Aot of 1898, and to fix the rates of inoome-tax and super-tax, a oopy of 
which BUI In the form rocommondod by mo is hereto annexed. 

Now, thorforo, L Victor Alexander John, Harqaossiof Linltthgow. fn tho exercise of 
P0» 0r conferred by sub-soodon (1) of BecUon B7-B of the Government of India 
Act do hereby oortify that the passage of tho said Bill Is essential for the Interests 
of British India. 

( Sd. ) LINLITHGOW 
Viceroy and Governor-General, 

Tho Governor-General's recommendation stated: “In pursuance of tha provisions 
of sub-sectlon (a) of sootion 67-B of the Government of India Act I, Victor 
Alexander John, Marquess of Linlithgow do recommend to the Council ot State 
that it do pass tho Finance Bill in the form hereto annexed." 

Thereafter the Secretary of the Council presented the Bill to tho House. The 
President then adjourned tho Council till March 30. 

Rsk»qi£xdb» Forums Box Deo its 

30th. MARCH ;—Mr. Nixon, Finance Secretary, movod to-day that the Finance 
BUI, as rocommondod by bis Excellency tho Viceroy, bo taken Into consideration. 

Ho explained the effeot of the two taxation measures proposed In the BiU as had 
boon done by tho Fioanoo Member In the Eowor House. Be emphasised that the 
additional sugar excise duty would not affoot the producer of sugarcane in any way. 
He assured the House that this mony was not being raised to finance additional ex¬ 
penditure at the oentro, nor the top-heavy administration, nor the defence but to 
fioanoo tho provinces. 

Mr. P, N. Sapnt almost onttroly devoted his spoeoh fo a consideration of the 
constitutional issue. He said this was the third occasion on which the Finance Bill 
oamo la a certified form. It had come to this that tho executive could carry through 
legislation only by the exercise of speolal powers. This shewed the Government was 
completely out ot touch with public opinion. His main grievance was that the executive 
was not responsive. Government was getting more and-more autocratic. The posi¬ 
tion taken np by the Finance Member was that here was a deficit bndget and he 
had Gnanoial commitments sad must therefore balance his budget Even -within 
limits of the present constitution. It was possible for .Government to behave different¬ 
ly and bo responsive to public opinion. Mr. P. N. Saprn asked why It was not 
possible for tho Finance Member to consult leaders of the Opposition groups to 
sottlo beforehand lo what direction taxation should bo Imposed in order to balance 
the budget The speaker was sure that the House was not prepared to swallow the 
certified bill. It was convinced that Government was not responsible and no eleoted 
member should shoulder the Government's responsibility specially In view of tho 
foot that Government had failed to prove that the Assembly was wrong, and, there¬ 
fore, there was no other alternative for Government than to oortify the Bill. 

The othor alternative for Government was to oarry an amendment to tho Finance 
BUI in the Council of State mid go back to tho Assembly with the altered Bill and 
give Its members a chance to revise their views. This would have been in confor¬ 
mity with democratic principles of government 

Dealing with the merits of the Bill Mr. Saprn wondored why non-official mem¬ 
bers should ba asked to restore the bndget deficit when these deficits were the crea¬ 
tion of Government He ottod as an instance the separation of Burma, the creation 
of deficit provinces and thursting of an expensive constitution on the people which 
was never wanted. Ho strongly opposed tho fexolse duty on sugar as It would badly 
hit a rising indastry. 

Hr. Y. Ramdaa Pantulu opposed the Finance Bill with a ‘dear conscionoe.' Ho 
did not share Mr. Sapru'a regret that the Govornmeat did not adopt a procedure 
other than certification with regard to the passing of the Finance Bill Any change 
in tho Government's plan would not have made tho slightest difference^ There waa 
no regret on his part that the Government did nat try, according to Mr. Sapru, to 
placate either the moderates or the extremists. The Government's policy was one 
if exploitation, which hod been resented. Tho Finance Bill dearly proved that the 
li 
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Koanoe Member was an (wont of British Imperialism and was not noting on boh alt 
ol the poo pi o of this country. Conoroto proposals hod boon mado for balancing tho 
budKoU bnt tho Government had other alternatives than the ooeoptanoo of construc¬ 
tive suggestions. Ho oltod Government's Bttltndo In adhering to tho Ixm Concessions 
and In spending sir lakhs In sending an Indian contingent to I/indon to take part In 
the coronation celebrations, and tho growth of military expenditure as typioal 
examples of tholr oalloos disregard of tho popular domaod for offoottng an Improyo- 
ment in the financial position. Tho Qovornmont could effect {savings If they wanted 
to do so. Tho budget was and would always bo judged by tho amount and extent oj 
relief given to tho poor. In India the problem of tho povorty of tho masses and 
commodity prices had existed for a long time. 

Referring to tho Finance Bill. Mr. ttamdaa Pantnla said that tho position of tho 
Oounoll of State was most humiliating, Tho Assembly hod at toast tho satisfaction 
of rejecting the Finance BUI. Ho strongly opposod tho exolao duty on sugar, and 
regretted that the salt daty was not reduced, although It bad boon provod that whon- 
ever there was a reduction In tho salt duty there was an inoroasod consumption of 
salt. Ho next referred to the postal rate and said that ho was sorry that at 
the tlmo of laying down office, Bir Frank Noyce could not offoet, a much deelrod 
reform. Dealing with tho sugar doty, Mr. Fantulu observed that the FlnauoO 
Member's statement that tho sugar industry was making excessive profits was not 
correct. It bad boon hoped that with tho Investment ol nearly 84 otorea In this 
Industry India would bo self-contained with regard to sugar consumption. Bat tho 
present measure hod destroyed oil suob hopoa, It was not truo to say that tho 
consumer was paying more as a result of protection. 

* Mr. V. V. Katikar said that at tho tlmo of making tho present constitution it 
was stated that the power of certification would bo used only whon law and ordor 
and tho finanolal orodlt of tho country were at stake. But, ho rogrottod, this powor 
was being used oven whoa there was no suoh apprehension. What did It matter in 
a budget of 60 croros If tho Assombly voted down 1GQ lakhs ? 

Rai Bahadur Lola Ramtaran Das onum orated tho finanolal moos tires which 
tho Qovernmoat had taken recently, all of which, ho said, had resulted In loss to 
India. Wbllo travelling recently through Java, ho hoard a rumour that owing to 
tho international situation tbo British Government bad agreed to toko some measures 
which might onoonrego tho Import of Java sugar into India. 

Tbo Finanee Member, Intervening, assnrod tho speaker that ho had not hoard 
suoh a rumour and that, Is any ewe, tho tnoroaso id tho sugar oxotso duty hod no 
connection with suoh a rumour. Nor did ho hope that tbo increase In tho excise 
duty would oaocurogo tho Import of Java sugar. 

Continuing, Hal Bahadur Lain Romsarun Dos said that next year tho Houso 
would bo ablo to judge for Itself tho effect of tho additional oxvlso duty. Ho 
feared that it would result in an increased Import of Javo sugar Into India, 

Eaji Sued Mohammad Iluesain doplorod that tho Jtlouso was In tbo hopoloss 
position of bavlog to pans tho BiU without ohangtng a comma. Tho tlmo had corns 
whon the Government should not rely altogether on counting votes only, Oovorn- 
mant must abandon tho pollay of taxing tho necessities of life. Tho Finance 
Member could havo balanced tho budget without taxing sugar and silver. If only 
a & per cent, export duty had boon imposod on gold, tho (Finance Member could 
have got much more than wbst iio needed % but unfortunately, ho could not flout 
the Instructions of tho Homo Government In tho matter of gold exports. 

Sir K. R. Aim on expressed disappointment at the foot that no provision had 
been mado for tho continuation of grants for rural development, and hoped that 
It might bo possible to restore it in tho courso of tbo now finanolal year. 

Referring to tho excise dniy on sugar, ho thought that tho case for duty was 
oomplote and convincing. Iio was of tho opinion that tho Btato having lost 
considerable revenue through tho loss of sugar customs, ft was justified In 
recouping tho loss, partly at any rate, by levying lax on sugar. Any difficulties 
confronting tbo Industry must bo solved by tbo Industry ttxolf. Tills Industry bail 
tbo entire Indian market, froo from external eompotltlou, to Itself. 
Internal competition was In tho interests of tho consumer, and tho Govern¬ 
ment mould not be a party to its restriction. Nor should tho Government 
encourage any attempt to restrict tho extension of tho sugar Industry 
beyond the areas now occupied by It, Provincial Governments had sunk 
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considerable sums in irrigation Bcbomoa and other projoois,* and they should bo 
allowed perfect freedom in developing the cultivation of oane and the production 
of Bogar in thoir areas. The epoator also thought it was possible that the best 
areas for the growth of sugarcane lay outside tho areas now occupied by the 
sugar industry, fie supported the proposal of taxation. 

Continuing. Haji Sycd Mohammed Jfvsia *'» referred to the plight of Indian 
settlers abroad and said that tho best course for calling the attention of the Colonial 
Office to this grave tnjustioe was, for tho Government of India, to resign to a body. 
More lip sympathy was of no avail. He appoaiod to the House to throw out the 
Finance Bill 

Pandit Eriday Nath Ktinzru criticised the top-heavy administration of the 
Government of India and particularly roforred to the appointment of an army officer as 
a military financial adviser. Where was the necessity for having a whole-time officer 
as Government Whip to the Assembly ? 

Referring to tho I. O. 8. officer who was on special duty in the! Railway Board, 
Mr. Kunrru wished to know whether he was doing any responsible work at all. He 
characterized these appointments as scandalous and said that if the Government had 
oven a modicum of fairness la what they were doing, they need not have come be¬ 
fore them with a certified Finance Bill. Air. Kunzrn declared that the sum total of 
Government’s policy was racial, their objoot being to keep away Indiana, as much as 
possible, from positions of responsibility. 

Dealing with the proposals of taxation Mr, Kanxru said that a tax on the export 
of gold or the re-imposition of surcharge of incometax and super-tax would have been 
preferable to tho silver or sugar duty. If Government were unwilling to await the 
recommendations of tho Sugar Tariff Board, the least they could have done was to 
xeduae the import duty other than increase the excise duty. 

Concluding, Mr. Kunzru said that the mothods advocated by the Government were 
not the best posslbte that could bo brought forward under tthe oirourastanoes. They 
could have dovised measures which, while bringing in necessary revenue, would have 
spared tho poor man. 

Sir Jamra Grip?, replying to tho debate, said that the Opposition speeohes had 
great similitude. Gome speakers attributed to him arguments he did not use and then 
proceeded to demolish these unfounded contentions, while other groups of speakers 
repeated the speeches of years ago, without considering what bearing subsequent 
events had on these earlier arguments, and there was a final group whioh dealt only 
in 'emphatic protests'. The inescapable foot was that the budget proposals had to fill 
a gap of Rs. 1G5 lakhs. 

Dealing with what he called an invariable untruth—that he was an agent of 
British Commerce, Sir James Grigg said that he might with more truth refer to 
some speakers as the jackals of Big Easiness; but he contented himsolf by saying 
that they could more aptly be called sheep to the wolfs clothing. Sir James Grigg 
tbon said his remarks did not apply to many thoughtful speeches like that made by 
Sir Ramunni Menon. The Finance Member affirmed that the fact that vested Interests 
were appearing as champions of the cultivator convinced that It was not the cultivator 
who was going to pay. The essence of the protectionist argument was that the 
general community should lose more than the particularly protected community. He 
did not think any great economist was needed to rebut that argument. Sir James 
Grigg quoted the opinion expressed by one olosely interested to the sugar Industry, 
which he said, might be oonsidereed as an antidote to a good deal of fictitious 
agitation and threats. This gentleman had to no uncertain terms condemned the 
tactic* of a oortain seation of manufacturers and the get-rich-quicker idea which 
underlay their arguments. Sir James did not deny that tho primary motive to the 
enhancement of the excise doty was revenue: but at the sumo time he strongly 
believed that this measure would have a stabilizing _ and benefioient effect on the 
sugar industry as a whole. Economic interests required that action would in any 
case require to be taken it the disaster which Jay ahead was to be averted. Nothing 
had been said to alter the view which he had originally adopted. The Finance Member 
again assured the House that ho was not advocating a policy of Free Trade for 
1 riflia- Nothing was father from his idea. What he desired was that protection 
should be justified, it should not bo excessive and Gist it should not cost revenue more 
than was necessary. 

Sir James Grigg next said that he shared the regret, expressed to the course of 
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the debate, that grants for rural development had heed discontinued, and hoped that 
it would be possible to restore this at some future time. 

Turning to the suggestion that a tax on gold exports should be imposed, the 
Finance Member said he could not understand how the Opposition speakers could 
consistently advocate this. Adherents of this porposai had openly stated the export 
of cold was due to distress selling by the cultivator, yet there was not tbe slightest, 
doubt that in a free gold market the tax must fall on the seller. Advocates of a gold 
export tax were, therefore, advocating a tax on the cultivator. 

In connection with the military expenditure, Sir James Grigg stud he would be 
deceiving the House if he led them to suppose that, in the exisung circumstances, 
there was the slightest possibility, even if It were desirable, of reducing the military 
expenditure. The Finance Member referred to the sympathy expressed by Sir Philip 
Chetwode two years ago with the suggestion that the United Kingdom might be asked 
to bear an increased contribution; but he said that this was not the right time, 
when the United Kingdom was trebling its own military expenditure, to press such 
a suggestion. 

Mention had been made, in the course of the debate, of the expenditure which the 
United Kingdom and Germany were incurring, and Sir James Gngg pointed out that 
Germany was spending at least twenty-five times Britain’s expenditure, and eight 
times more than India, on military expenditure. India was practically the only country 
where the expenditure was remaining stationary. 

The House divided, and Mr. Nixon’s motion for taking the Finance Bill as recom¬ 
mended by the Viceroy into consideration was adopted by 27 votes to 15. The 
House then adjourned. 

31MARCH :—The House commenced consideration of tbe Finance Bill clause 
by clause to-day. The second clause relating to salt duty was passed without 
discussion. t 

When the third clause containing the additional sugar excise duly was put Syed 
Hussain Imam challenged the Government contention that the additional duty 
would stop the growth of new sugar factories. He feared that it would badly -hit 
smaller factories which were almost exclusively owned by Indians. 

Mr. S, N. Mahtha said the bill had the bad odour of autocracy after certification. 
The Finance Member had contended that members on the Opposition benches had no 
reason to protest on what he (the Finance Member ) had proposed in the bill. Mr. 
Mahtha said the Opposition members protested because they felt that Government 
still had some respect for the views of the people’s representatives. 

Mr J. 8, Boy opined that the deficit in the budget could have been met by 
tapping other sources such as imposition of duty on pig iron. 

Mr. Nixm t Finance secretary, assured Syed Hossain Imam that Government were 
not neglecting small industries. Ninety-six par cent, of Kbandsari manufacturers 
were not touched fey this duty. 

After all the clauses were adopted without any amendment, Mr, Nixon moved 
that the bill be passed. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, opposing the motion, said that he' could not help feeling 
the Government was pursuing a shortsighted policy under the direction of the 
Finance Member, 

Syed Hossain Imam complained that by not being present in the Council of 
State when the House met at 10-30 yesterday the Finance Member showed deliberate 
‘dis-respeot’ to the House. 

The President pointed out that the Finance Member was not a member of the 
House and was under no obligation to be present in the Council of State. He only 
did so when it was convenient and suitable to him. 

Syed Hossain Imam discussed at*Iength India’s debt position and the provision 
for sinking fund etc. .Referring to income-tax he strongly protested agamst legal 
avoidance of the tax by officers proceeding home on leave. He criticized the un¬ 
fair financial adjustment between India and Burma at the time of separation and in 
particular emphatically condemned the policy of allowing India to be the training 
ground for a huge army for the benefit of empire countries. The Burma Government 
should la enquity and justice make some payment for the liabilities incurred by 
India to supply a certain portion of the army after separation. 
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Mr. P. N. Sapni’s speech was mainly an answer to Sir James Grigg's speech 
delivered in the House yesterday. Mr. Sspru, speaking after Syed Hossaia Imam, 
Raid that if there were repetitions in the speeches of members on the Opposition 
benches there were also repetitions and old platitudes In the speech of the Fsnanaee 
Member. The intensity of feelings against the Finance Bill was apparent from the 
fact that out of the 17 elected members present in the House yesterday 15 voted 
against the Bill. 

Mr. Saiyad Mohamed Pashah , opposing the Bill, said that the Government was 
not well advised in imposing an additional excise duty on sugar without waiting for 
the conclusion of the Tariff Board’s enquiry into sugar, 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Baron Das said that since there had been a drop of 
Over four crores in the revenues of India during the last four years th@l 5 .was a 
clear case of appointing a committee of enquiry to examine the present expenditure 
of the Government of India and propose retrenchment. He regretted that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India had not implemented the recommendations of the Inehcape Com¬ 
mittee. Some of the recommendations which were given effect to were later un¬ 
done. Lala Earn Saran Das criticized the tariff policy as being against the interests 
of India. 

Mr. Bita Kanta ifakapatra said that he had come from a province where 

there was no sugar factory bat despite the fact that almost every elected member 

in the lower house opposed the sugar excise duty the Government still remained 
unconvinced. 

Mr. ff. N. Kunzru opined that the Finance Member’s speech delivered yester¬ 
day was a curious mixture of his resentment to criticism and superiority com¬ 
plex, In delivering sueh a speech the Finance Member was misusing his position. 
Mr, Nixon’s case for the imposition of silver duty came to this that he told the 
people of India to export their goods but in return accept only British goods. 

Mr. Nixon^ replying to the debate, said that he would not answer to some of 
tho libellous remarks against Sir James Origg but would say that ‘I who work in 
close touch with him more than any body else can say that never on any occasion 

have I seen him moved by any thing else than the good of India which he like ail 

others has come to serve’. 

Turning to the arguments of the previous speakers, the Finance Secretary told 
Lala Ram Saran Das that if India wanted recovery from Burma of all the expendi¬ 
ture incurred in their behalf then surely Burma had the right of demanding back 
their contribution to Indian revenues made by Burma during the past many years 
at the rate of two or three crores per year. 

The Bill as certified was passed by 88 votes to 15 and the house adjourned. 

Indian Aemy Act Amend. Bill 

l«t. APRIL:—No Congress Member was present in the House when the Council 
of State met this morning. The President at tho outest announced that he was satisfied 
that Pandit. Kunzru’s motion for adjournment regarding the I. M. S., was in order 
and decided to take it up immediately after termination of to-day's legislative business. 

The Commander-in-Chief moved for consideration of the Bill amending the Indian 
Army Act He said the fact that it was discussed at considerable length in the 
Assembly was sufficient reason tor passing it readily. Its provisions were entirely 
unobjectionable. It provided that Indian officers of the Reserve be subjected to military 
law when they were called to duty. That was the position which British officers of 
the Reserve enjoyed. Therefore, if the Bill was not passed, Indian officers of the 
Reserve would automatically be governed by military law at all times. 

Mr. Sapru and Pandit ffirdaynath Kunzru asked certain questions, replying to 
which Mr. Tottenham admitted that the British personnel of the army was governed 
by the British Act and Indian Section bv the Indian Aot, but that this did not im¬ 
ply discrimination for power of command given to the respective sections and did not 
diner in way. The motion for consideration was passed and the Bill as passed by 
the Assembly was also passed. 

Adjournment Motion on the I, M. S. 

It was 11-30 when Pandit Kunzru moved tho adjournment motion on the Reor¬ 
ganisation of the L W. S. He said that Indians’ main objections against the I. M. S. 
had been that it had unnecessarily a larged cadre and Indians enjoyed very restrict¬ 
ed opportunities. He was glad that some reduction in the cadre had taken place 
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tad hoped that more reduction woaid take plnco in the vory a cor future. In the 
resolution recently issued by tho Government the proportion of 8 British to one 
Indian was st*U being maintained^ despite tho fnot that Indians had been fonnd to bo 
equally efficient as British 1. M. 8. O Hi core. Why should India bo mado to keep iha 
Koval Army Medical Crops In Ha I. M. B. for war pnrposos ? 

IL E. Btr Robert Cattelt, participating early Id tho dobato, said that a number 
claims and interests had to bo ooonidorod beloro drawing up tlie sohomo. It would 
bo Impossible to evolve a plan which would satisfy everybody. As tho Commander- 
In-Chief, the speaker must satisfy himself that effioioney of tho Army Medical or¬ 
ganisation was high and war rosorvo was roil&ble. Ho ehoald also have a certain 
minimum of British officers, 

Mr, Kumru : Why I 

Bir Hobart Gassets answored that it was not a now principle and If there wore 
dilforooocs of opinion as to Its necessity, then *wo should disagree”. (Words in 
quotation wero Inaudible both in tho proas gallery and to tho ofQoiol reporter). At 
tho same time bo did not wish to employ more British officers than was strictly 
necessary. Total reduction of 8? officers had boon made nnd ho o pi nod that It was a 
distinct improvement on tho present situation from tho Indian point of view. 

Hr, P, M Anprw characterised the roorgnlsatton and reservation of most import¬ 
ant posts for Britishers as tho worst form of racial discrimination, Tho snooker 
condemned selection by nomination and said that Indio was entitled to ask that com- 

E otitivo examination for I. M. 8. Bhould bo hold In Indio aiono ; but as a modorato 
o would bo content if tbe examination was hold simultaneously in India and England. 
Mr, liottain Imam said that tho reason why tho system of nomination was re¬ 
sorted to was that Britishers wore afraid to faoo tho competition. IIo warnod tha 
Government, against footing Indians by this bogle of British Doctors for Britishers 
an said they could not bo fooling overyono for ait time, 

Jlfr, Tottenham, Dofonoo Boorotary, who took his Boat In tho Council to-day 
maintained that It would bo far ohoapor to oontlnuo to employ a certain number of 
L M, B. 0IB core for war reserve in civil employ. Ho was not prepared to go into 
tho merit of tho question whether British Doctors wore essential or not for tbo 
treatment of British Officers, thsir wives nod children. But rightly or wrongly, 
having reached that decision that thoy must have a certain number of British 
Doctors, tho problem was how to roorult tho renal rod quota. The system of 
BomloRtlon was introduced as thoy wore finding It difficult to got sufflolent number 
of Britishers through competition. Mr. Tottonhoa claimed that tho present commu¬ 
nique would result in a groat improvement in future so far as the standard of British- 
rooruits was oonaornod. He denied that the present reorganisation Implied any redac¬ 
tion in tho ntunbor of Indian OfQoore, What Is Implied was a reduction In tbo 
number of British and Indian I. H, S. OfQoore to a minimum that tho Provincial 
Governments would bo under statutory obligation to employ. This would also mean 
as little Interference os possible with Provincial autonomy in this matter. Beyond a 
fixed minimum, Provincial Governments would bo free to appoint as many Indian 
I. H. 8. Officers as possible. Proceeding, Ur. Tottenham contended that reserving 
posts for Britishers was not a new principle. IIo claimed thoro have boon very 
rapid Indianlsatfon In Nodical Service sinoo tho war. Quoting figures, he pointed 
out that sow there would bo about 80 to 85 per cent of Indian L H, 8, Oinoers as 
compared with only about 10 par cent ton or twelve years ago, 

Mr. Padshah and Mr. Mahata condemned tho Insidious discrimination against 
Indians, Mr. Path hah referring to oortain reserved posts la the Madras Medial 
College asked why thoy wore being reserved for British Officers, 

Air Jagiish Pratad argued that, oooo tho principle of British Dootors for 
treatment of Britishors having boon ruoognisod, for a long time tbo present was the 
most economical arrangement under tho circumstances. Be assured that so far os 
Indian L M. 8. Officers wore ooaoornod, thoy could rise to the highoat posts on 
civil side and there waa no bar or obstaolo In tbe way. 

Pandit Kvnxru replying to tbo debate sold that India could sot remain oonton- 
tod with a more reduction in the oodro of 1. M. 8. The Government most reduce 
tha ratio of British soldiers to Indians. By noooptlng tho Oovornmont resolution, 
they would bo accepting for oil times the ratio of two British to one Indian in 
I. tt. S. and would not have any hops of having Indian civil surgeons In big cities. 
Was that Iadianisatlon, ho asked. Moreover the resolution Increased tho number of 
British L M. 8. in the provincial services by ton. 
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tho debate had terminated, the motion 


_ the Code of 
Bod CrossJSociety Act of 1920 


At 1-30 the President rose and said that 
haring Urns been talked out. 

lireux Esd Csosa Bccirrr Akcsd Box 

3rd APRIL i—The Conocll of State paasod to-daylthe Bill amending 
Civil Procedure, 1908 and the BUI amending the Indian Bo' ~ " ' 

which were recently paasod by the Assembly. 

Before adjourning the Hooso till the 6th., Sir Ha neck jt Dadabkcry apologised to the 
House for not being able to continue aa President till the conclusion of the present 
session aa he was proceeding to the Coronation. He annoonood that his duties would 
In hta absence be performed by a panel of Chairmen consisting of Sir Phlrozo Bethna 
and Sir David Devadoaa. 

8th. APRIL Tho Connell of State met to consider non-official resolutions to-day. 
Sir Sh trace Sethna, chairman, pros!ding. 

ASTt-MsUBUI. Bum m 

Farther disenssion on Mr. P. N. Sapru’e reeolation urging steps to check malaria, 
particularly by enoonraglng Indigonona maanfactnre of quinine and its distribution at 
rates within the moans of the rural olassee. was taken up. 

Air Jagdieh Praead said that from April 1 the question of firing the price of 
quinine was entirely a provincial matter and the central Government had no power 
therein. Considering that questions of health extended beyond provincial boundaries, 
the Government of India constituted a central health board la order to coordinate 
provincial activities. He assured the House that when the board mot at tho end of 
May the subject matter contained to Mr.Sapru’a resolution would be one ol the items 
that would be placed before it. 

In view of this assurance, Mr. Bapra withdrew the resolution. 

Exciuhiow or Ixtisjcb teom Govt. Oomcttees 

Mr. Bamdat Pantutu moved a resolution that in future no non-Indian, except those 
who were in the service of the Crown In India, bo appointed on a oommlttee appoin¬ 
ted by the Government of India. 

Ur. R&mdaa pataln explained that the idea of tabling this resolution occurred to 
him while listening to the speech of the Commerce Member defending the appoint¬ 
ment of the Wedgwood Committee. He got the Impression that the sentiments or 
wishes of the people of India bad no place whatever with the Government of India 
In making its choice of experts whose advice they desired to obtain on matters rela¬ 
ting to administration and affairs in this country. The most aggressive manifesta¬ 
tion of the Government’s policy was the appointment of an expert on the Wedgwood 
Ballway Enquiry Committee from Mouth Africa, which county was openly pledged 
to a policy of evicting Indiana from its territory and had nothing bat contempt lor 
India and her people. In this connection the speaker quoted ths remarks made by 
the Minister of Agriculture la the Union Government replying to a deputation of 
Indiana In connection with the Marketing Bill: ‘Gentlemen, yon must realize that 
yon Indiana In Booth Africa will ever be a tragic community because of the temper 
and temperament of the people of Mouth Africa. We have that temper and tem¬ 
perament because we are determined to keep this a Whiteman’s country’. Could aa 
insult to Indiana be more deliberate or take a more aggravated form ? Even if the 
South African in question was the beet railway expertln the world no Government 
which had the slightest regard for the wishes or sentiments of the people over 
whom It ruled would stoop to perpetrate such an outrage on the public opinion ol 
the country It governed. 

Mr. Ramdtu Pantutu said that it seemed to him that the old policy of appoint¬ 
ing mixed committees with Britishers and Indiana had given place to a new policy 
ol excluding Indiana altogether. Daring Sir George Schusters time several 'committeee 
were appointed invariably composed of Indiana in Urge propotions, but a most 
regrettable change in the attitude and outlook had set In In recent yean ever since 
Sir dames Grigg came, and suddenly It appeared that the Government of which he 
he was a Member tout faith In the capacity ol Indiana. The speaker instanced tho 
recent committees which were entirely composed of Europeans and said that Indiana 
to whatever political party they might belong to could sot have confidence in the 
Investigations thus conducted solely by non-Indiana. It was a pity that tho Govern¬ 
ment of India had not benefited by Urn experience of the Simon Commission 
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Mr. Ramdna Pantnlu. conolading, said that tho straggle for India’s political tad 
economic betterment had reached a a Logo where sho was no longer In a mood to 
rely on foreign advice as to what was gaud for her and tho chlldron of hor soil. An 
attempt to solvo snoh problems on the ad vino of foreigners was an anachronism and 
a political horoay, 

Hal Bahadur Sri Narain Atahtha movod an amemdmont to tho offoot that in 
fntnro committees appointed by Government should always have a majority of non- 
oiflotttl Indians. Mr. Mahthn oommondud his amendment whioh, ho sold, wonld relievo 
the original resolution of Its oxclusivbm. If tho resolution was passed without 
amondment it wonld oxcludo from oommtttooa non-Indiana who might have earned a 
status In this country by entering learned professions and acquired a stake In tho 
oouutry by Investment in Industries. sgrloultaro or planting. 

Si/ed nostain Imam, supporting tho omondmont, said that it laid down a principle 
which should not only bo aocaptabJo but should havo boon noaeptod without bolng 
moved. Tho oniy objection to It was that India did not havo many exports of Its 
own. Although tboro was somo justUIoation for this objootlon, It was tho rosult of 
Govornmoat'g polfoy of keeping tho nation doiiboratoly la a stato of minority. Ho 
snggostod that just as India was producing Industrial goods under a protootlvo sys¬ 
tem similarly exports could bo produaed by sending Indians abroad for study. But 
moanwhile by having a non-oftlalal Indian majority In ooramlttoos Government would 
give satisfaction, to tno country while retaining liberty of action In tholr own hands, 

5god Mohamad Padshah sold that tho amendment was ransonablo both to Indians 
and non-Indians. 

Mr. P. N. Sapnt said that ho wonld bo sorry If foreign oxporta woro oxolndod 
altogether from comralttoo. Ho roferrod to sovoral oaqulrtos la whioh distinguished 
exports from outside had boon associated suoh os Sir Mlohaol Sad lor and Sir Arthur 
Bolter. Ho roferrod to tho Immediate provocation for tho resolution, namely, tho 
appointment of tho Wodgwood Oommittoo and ho asked If tho South African Govern¬ 
ment would have appelated Sir Guthrie Russell or Sir Raghavondra Boo to enquiries 
In tho Union. 

Sir Japadish Prasad pointed eat that tho South African representative On tho 
Wedgwood Committee was only a sorvant of tho Sonth Airload railways and not a 
South Afrioan himself. Sir Jogadlsh Prasad, continuing, stressed tho undesirability 
of allowing In India tho racial bar against which India was straggling so hard 
In South Africa. Tho resolution mentioned only committees, but tho movor’a speech 
included exports, and Sir Jogadlsh Prasad declared that if would bo a misfortune if 
in socking advleo India should not go outsldo tho ooantry ovon if oho was convinced 
that advice from outsldo would help hor in advancing moro rapidly. 

Regarding tho amendment it raised a question of officials versus non-officials and 
sought to lay down that no matter what tho object of tho onqnlry was, whether it 
was technical or solonllilo or some other, thoro should bo a non-official majority. Ho 
Illustrated tho unaoceptablllty of snob 0 proposition by referring to tho Anti-Malaria 
Oommittoo, tho Sowaga Commlttoo in Delhi ond Quetta Keoonstrnction Oommlttoos 
and asked how Oovernmont could act on tho advleo of oommltteas of this kind if 
they contained n mojority of non-olilolais who had no export knowledge), It was, 
therefore, not possl bio to acoopt either tho resolution or tho amondment. 

Mr, Rett Parker did not think It a feasible suggestion that when they wanted an 
export enquiry they must first send ihroo or four aon-offloial Indians on a tour 
round tho world and turn them into experts. As regards South Africa ho sold it 
was one of the best countries that could bo studied with n view to getting somo 
idea of tho best method of oo-ordinatfng tho road-rail problem and that was ono of 
tho reasons why an Englishman from Booth Africa Dome boro. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kantru oompiolnod that 8!r Jagadiab Prasnd bad made a 
negative spoooh and failed to Indicate what tho positive polloy of Government was. 
Be dealt at length with tho Wodgwood Commlttoo ODd said that tho Government's 
explanation of this committee’s personnel meant In plain terms that Government 
wanted a body politically biassed in its own favour. Pandit Knnzra dooiarod that 
the suggestion that Indians Bhouid bo sent abroad to study nnd become experts was 
cot so novel es Ur. Porker Boomed to thlak. It was an ordinary method followed in 
other oonntrles. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantutu, roplylng to tho dobato, mado it dear that no racial discrimi¬ 
nation was tnvolvod In this resolution. It admitted a certain section of Britishors 
who hod become exports in matters Indian |bat excluded European capitalists and 
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industrial magnates because in tbo present circumstances of India there was a fan* 
damontal conflict between Europeans and Indians and it helped neither the British 
nor the Indian to collaborate in matters where snob conflict existed. As regards 
South Africa, he declared that the policy of retaliation was now the accepted policy 
and even if we could not got an expert from any other country he would not have 
one from that country. 

Sir Jagadisk Pratad reiterated that Government could not accept the proposition 
that non-Indians In India should be excluded because they were not In office, but he 
said that under the resolution it was open to Government to have a committee to 
three European officials lor instance. Would that be aocceptabla to the mover ? 

Ur. Ramdas Panto!a replied, 'yes If that is the best coarse 1 . 

Sir Jagadisk Pratad declared that there was no desire on the part of Govern mant 
to scorn Indian advice. After all the report of every oommlttee would come before 
the legislature and Government would nut constitute a oommlttee whose recommen¬ 
dations were regarded with suspicion or prejudice from the start. 

The amendment was put and rejected by 27 votes to 9 and the resolution was 
negatived without division. 

Radio Rtsamcn 

Thereafter Pandit Hiriay Nath Kwuru moved a resolution that in view of the 
peat importance of radio development to India, an All India Radio Research 
Board bo established on the lines of the Radio Research Board of the Doited 
Kingdom. 

He said that radio was in modern days one of the potent instruments for break¬ 
ing down the citadel of illiteracy and for enlightenment of the masses. The expe¬ 
rience of England and the Dominions showed how useful the establishment of such 
a research board would be to India as well. The Importance of academic research 
seemed to have been recognised by the Government of India themselves. The 
creation of a Radio Research Board would be useful both to this country and the 
empire broadcasting service. 

Ur. A. G. Ctom said that ho was In toll agreement with the mover as regards the 
the potentialities of radio in educational and cultural spheres. But the ernx of the 
question was funds and personally he did not believe In creating a board which 
would soon got Into the cold lor want of money. Besides radio, there were a large 
number of other claims on Government funds. He felt that broadcasting would grow 
in India, but that the stage had not yet been reached when the creation of research 
board as suggested in the resolution would be beneficial or useful. 

Eyed Notts in Imam said that be wanted a better, cheaper and more extensive 
boardcasting service. The village programme boardcast by air was too light. Be 
suggested that one way of raising money for research work was to collect a surcharge 
of two and bait per cent on Imported radio articles. 

Mr. P. N. Sapn urged more facilities for research work for university professors. 
If a choice were to be made between radio research work and industries research 
work bo would certainly devote money for the former (latter ?). 

Pandit Kunrru replied to the debate. 

Mr. Clan, winding up the debate. Informed Sved Hossaln Imam that even if a 
Radio Research Board were given wide terms ol referenco they would not be able 
to substitute a heavier programme for villages. He wished he had more money to 
distribute to university professors for research work. Government were already spend¬ 
ing Rs. 60,000 yearly and wanted more hut could not get from the Finance depart¬ 
ment. The resolution was rejected without division. 

Irourr Jurats m Hioh Courts 

Baji Syad Mohammed Hussain moved that ‘the number of Indian judges In ths 
High Courts of India be increased to at least 2-Srd of the total number of judges 
of that High Court*. He had not begun his speech when the House adjourned. 

6th. APRIL i—The discussion was resumed on Baji Sfod A tokamed Hussain % 
resolution recommending increase in the number of Indian judges In high oonrts in 
India to at least two-thirds of total number. Haji Mahomed Hussain, continuing his 
speech, asked why, when Indian judges were equally good and in some cases better, 
we should have more than a certain number of judges from outside. 

12 
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Ur. P, N. Bapru nrgod that only cflloloncy sliould be the tost of appointments to 
high courts sod ho declared that high courts would not bo satisfied with tho quality 
of civilian judges whoso Ignorance of Indian law end Indian conditions was ottos 
commented on tho bar libraries. 

Ur, fcSanrn complalnod that after transfer of Sir Shah Sulalnmn to Fodoral Court 
thero would bo no Indian Chiof Justice loft Tho speaker roforrod to the rnmour 
that Justlco Bubbarao was 11 holy to bo superseded and his claims to Cblof Justice* 
ship of the Madras High Court overlooked. What was this if aot racial dis¬ 
crimination ? 

Ur. B. K. Basu stated that tho appointment of judges was under tho now Gov¬ 
ernment of India aot no longer within tho purview of tho Oovomor-Oonoral la Coun¬ 
cil. Tho spoakor, therefore, could not understand tho scope of tho resolution. He 
askod, ‘Aro wo going to liavo racial discrimination In ottr high courts Y Personally 
If thero was discrimination la favour of Indians ho would oppose even that. 


Mr. Ramdat Pantulu declared that every department of administration shonld be 
manned by the Indians who wero best fitted among Indians. Assuming that the 
European Judges wero equally competent, was that any reason why Uioy should 
appoint an Indian 7 Mr. liamdoa Pantulu sited sovorai instances In wbioh barristers 
and civilian judges betrayed ignorance of Indian law. Ho said under tho present 
Aot Government wore now at liberty to givo effect to tho recommendation contained 
la tho resolution. 

Mr. Ramdat Pantulu also roforrod to tho attempts being mods to supersede 
Jdstloo Bubbarao of tho Madras High Court 

Ur, Mzon (official) said that tho would intervene only to say that tho supporters 
of the resolution seemed to think that thoy would profor to bo hanged by an Indian 
judge than by an English Judge. 


Ur. ilaxwtU, speaking on behalf of Government, pointed oat that tho subject 
matter of the resolution was not within tho oompotonco of tho Govcrnor-Gonoral 
in Couneil and added that high courts. In tho words of tho Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee wero essentially a provinoial institution, Tho Govornor-Gcnoroi in Council 
while In no way hostile to the spirit of the resolution must oppose It because if it 
was passed U would bo beyond bis power to implement Ita rooomasondatlon. 

Tho speaker would nevertheless place a fow vory simple considerations before 
the House and show tho present position. Tho total number of non-European jadgos 
of tho high-courts In India this year was 48 and Euronoau judges 47. Tho percen¬ 
tage of non-Europoan judges bad increased from 20 In 1910 to 51 In 1997 and had 
slightly axooodod tho rooomiueadatioa la favour of CO per oont, made by a resolution 
moved In 1922 by Hlr Phlrozo Bullion (who was in tho chair). 

iloji Mohammad Hussain, Interrupting, asked if tho cRluhmoy had looroasod or 
decreased, 

Mr. Maxwell said it would bo highly improper for him to express an opinion, Aft 
regards tho value of barrister and civil sorvloo Judges, Mr. Maxwell quoted Hlr Toj 
Bahadur Bapru’a speech made In 1921 In which ho paid a tribute to tho high tradi¬ 
tion of Indopundonco and freedom which English barristers brought with them, 

Mr. Hamdas Pantulu—Wo prefer tho son to tho fattier. 

Pandit Hlrday Nalb Kunxru asked, was Sir Toj Bahadur Bapru speaking at tho 
lime as a non-ofliuial mombor. Pandit Kunzru hlmsolf replied to his own question 
and aald that Hlr T, B, Bapru was a member of tho Government thon. 

Mr. Maxwell proceeding quoted tho Joint Parllnmtmtary Committee’s roport in 
which Indian Civil Borvloo Judgos had boon ooramoadod for tholr knowledge of Indian 
country iifo and conditions and of the criminal law. Ho said tho roport was signed 
by eminent Indian lawyers, 

Mr. Maxwell's statement was contradicted by sovorai mombora who said that tho 
lodkao tloietfaiioo had nothing to do with tho preparation of thp report* 

’ H . lr ,r hiT ; r ? 8a ! ,1Q ®f ,rom y*o "hair, confirmed that tho roport was not signed by 
too ladtaa delegation. * 

Mr. Maxwell raforring again to the Inoroaswl poroontago enld that thero was no 
reason why It sliould not go on Increasing still furthor. Ho thonght that tho motion 
was a vote of non-conUdoDoo in tho high courts and ho tuidod that if there was one 
department of administration which oommandud tho confidence of tho Indian nubile 
generally It was tho high courts and It would bo against tho Honso of tho majority 

wi“ 7“ ln>I ’ liod in , ,‘ h0 r « w! « ti °a, that they wero not satisfied 
with what the high courts were now able to do. 
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Syod Hossaln Imam said that it was not an unnatural domand that Indians should 
hflvo a oortain proportion in Borvioe in tho administration ol their own oauotry. The 
argument ol Inofisotanoy was a mare mattor of opinion. 

Haji Sycd Mohammad Hussain said that it was trno that Bis Majesty had mads 
appointments of judges, but boforo such appointments woro tnado the rocommenda- 
tions of tbo Government of India woro always considered and acceptod. His domand 
was a very modest one. Was it not time to ask tho Government to increase tho 
proportion ol Indian judges laid down as far hack as 1023 ? The resolution 
did not In any way mean a roQootioj on tho existing European high court 
judges. 

Sir. Maxwell, winding up the dobato, expressed his inability to give an assurance 
in a matter which did not concern the Government of India. He said in the 
existing law there was no obstaalo to the increasing of Indian judges to any 
number. 

Hail Mohammed Hossaln, being satisQod with the reply, withdrew his resolution. 
The Qouso, then, adjourned for lunch. 

Huron Wohsh’s Rionr 

The House curried with acclamation Mr. P. N. Saprn's motion that the bill to 
amend the Hindu law covorniug tho Hindu women's rights to property as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly bo passed. Dr. Deshmukh, author of tho bill in tho Assem¬ 
bly, was present in the gallory. 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy CViourfAry introduced a bill to provide for trial by jury 
in sedition cases. 

Iutobi or Vegetable Oil 

Lata Ramsaran Dot moved a resolution reoommonding tho prohibition of import 
of vegetable oil unioss it is given a permanent harmless colouring which would 
readily distinguish it from and render it unBt for mixing without detection with the 
natural puro ghee. Tho resolution also recommended the prohibition of manufacture 
of vegetable oil in India unless it was also similarly coloured, Lai a Ramsaran Das 
dealt lengthily with tho harmful effects of adulteration of pore ghee with vegetable 
ghee. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad pointed out that the provincial Governments wore 

now tho proper authority to toko action of the kind suggested in the resolution. 

Lata Ramsaran Das , replying, stated that it was doubtful whether provincial 
councils would work and whether they would last long. In those oircQtnstoooes it 
devolved on the Government of India to take steps in the interest of India’s health, 

Tbo resolution was rejected and the House adjourned. 

Quasi to Orissa Govebxukst 

7th. APRIL Tho Council of State had a thin attendance when it reassembled 
to traosact non-official business. 

Mr. Alahapatra moved a resolution reoommonding the giving of substantia) grant 
to the Government of Orissa for tho improvement of cottogo industries in that 
province. 

Mr. Cloie, Secretary, Industries department, explained that so far over Rs, 
34,000 had been given to that province in the shape of grants lor cottogo industries. 
Grants had boon inoreasing from year to year and ho could not say what amount 
the industries conference would rooommend this year. Ho hoped the grant would 
be more than Rs. 9,400 given in the last financial year, 

Ur. Uahapatra satisnod with tho reply withdrew the resolution. 

PuBcnasisa Powxn or Indians 

Syed Hossatn Imam moved a resolution recommending the Governor-Gouoral in 
Council to take practical stops in all possible directions to inorease the purchasing 
power of Indians, Ho opined that India’s ourronoy was overvalued. The result 
was that India’s position in the world trade list had roue -down. Whereas she 
was sixth previously she was oiath now. He did not wish tho ratio to be manipu¬ 
lated but the same course should be followed in respect of currency as in England, 
tho aim being to regulate the prices and not to maintain any rigid connection bet¬ 
ween tho ourronoios of foreign ooantrios. Ho advocated tho utilisation of tho man 
power of India to tho advantage by providing some cottage industries to agriculturists 
during their leisure season. In short Government should have a dear out policy 
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for tbo pood of tho people behind thoir Hsca! and currency policy. Ho acknowledged 
what tbo Government bad done so far bat that was for too little. 

Sir K. R. hitmon opined that tho devaluation of tho currocoy was an extremely 
complicated subject which couldgbo dealt with only by Government. 

Mr, i/aArto Bogeostod that Government should try to make tho villages gelf-etiffi- 
clont nnila and colp la tho starting of cottage industries on cooperative 
linos, 

Mr, P. If, Sapru advocated the organization of Industries on a vast scale, 

Mr, Nixon. Finance Secretary, replying on behalf of Government enumerated 
certain principles whloh oould not bo ignored. He said tho rise in agricultural 
prices would not nooossarlly bonoilt tho oultivator, particularly in India whoro the 
agriculturist owing to his ignorance was robbed of bonoilt. Any interference in the 
economic maobino would creoto its own repercussions. It was tharofora dsngorons 
to meddle with any link in tho cconomio chain without oioarly seeing tho consequos- 
oos beforehand. 

As regards tho ratio, ho said Syed Uottain Imam had said that if tho rupee 
woro devalued tho prloot in India generally would inarcaso and also the exports from 
India would Increase, Ho pointed out that tho two effects woro opposed to each other. 
Devaluation was another manner of putting burden on tho consumer and bo did not 
son how prosperity oould coma merely by calling eight annas a rupee. That was 
how devaluation was described by a prominent person. Ho assured tho Houso that 
Government woro doing plannl or In almost uvery departmout. Tho Lioyd Barrage 
and civil aviation woro tho results of planning, lie admitted that planning wss not 
on n scale at whteb It was done in Russia or America but that was Incompatible with 
a democratic Government. Government wore constantly taking stops to moreaso tho 
purchasing power of tho masses but there woro no short outs to prosperity. 

After Mr, K, R. Ohoudhury hod supported and Byod llossoin Imam hod ropUod 
tho resolution was rejected, 

Abya IrfTJtn-HAiwuos Validity Bill 

Tho House passed Mr, P. N. Sapru't bill to recognize tho validity of inter- 
marriages current among the Arya Bumajlste as passed by tho Assembly. 


Bill to Costbol Coastal TnAma 

lit. Sapru introduced the bill to control] tho coaBtni traffic of India. Tho bill was 
originally Introduced bv tho same member in the Inst Council and circulated for 
opinions but foil tbrongb with tho dissolution of tho Council. It him boon redrafted 
in order to moot certain criticisms. Tho statement of objects ami reasons mokes it 
clear that there is no question of any discrimination but went) British and Indian 
■hipping. Past oxporlonoo, bowovor, shows that a weii-cstabllshod powerful company 
engaged in ooastal traffic oan cosily put a new venture out of action by unfair com- 
petition. Tho four of such an nnfoir competition dolors iho Indian capital from boing 
id vented to coastal shlnplog* If tbo GovorDor-Goccfal So Council iio given nowor to 
provon t stioJi comnotluoo tho four will largely bo ailsyod and a now ifto of com mar- 
elaJ activity may be opened out to Indians, Xho bill gives iho Governor-General la 
Council tho power to Ha tho maximum rotes of freight and fares and also to pro- 
vent tho grant of rebates or other concessions calculated to reduce such minimum 
rates. Tho carrying oa of business in ooastal trafflo f without llcoaoo is mndo ponai. 

Gteauzb Likes over ExhoaL Rtvnie 

The Houso Tofootod Kumar Banks rj Ray Ohoudhury't rosointlon roeomraondinc, 
tho starting of atoamor ilnos over tbo river system of Bengal in oonjunotion with the 
tastorn BengoJ Railway system with a view to muko it a proHtablo concern. 


PxjWIOKS ASD GniTCTlES 

Lafa Ramsaran Dai moved a rosointlon roeommondlng tho insti¬ 
tution of sohemos of ponsions and gratnitios payabio to the families of ail offloors 
and servant* of tho Govornmont of India In the ovont of death of snoh 
offleof* and servants wholhor boforo or after quiUing tho Government sorvico, Tho 
mover explained tho necessity for tbo resolution was that tho span of lifo in India 
was becoming progressively shorter and owing to tho higher standard of life and in¬ 
creased amenitu* Govornmont servants woro not abio to ioavo much out of thoir 
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Mr. Nison said it was particularly dangerous for the legislature to suggest the 
typo of expenditure which would not fall on tho present generation but on the 
generation or ao ohoad.'The looal Governments wbo after oil employed more men than 
the Central Government worn Dot prepared to spend anything more on pensions and 
gratuities, Furlhor provision for tho family was ao different responsibility from tho 
provision for education, for example, nod its was primarily the concorn of tho indivi¬ 
dual and not Uio State, Tho resolution was rejected and tho llouso adjourned. 

South Aphid as Bin, 

Stb, APRIL :—Tho Conneii of State hold its last siting of the session to-day 
and agreed to throe offioial bills. 

Replying to a short notico question Sir Jagadish Prasad, Education Member, 
mndo the following statemont t—Tho Bouso is aware that last February a privats Bill 
to prohibit tiie employment of Europeans by Asiatics in South Africa was referred 
to a solect committee of the Dnion Legislative Assembly. Tho Government cl India 

S rotcsied against the principle of tho Bill both directly and through the Agent- 
encral ana tho latter was instructed to give evidence boforo tho select committee 
himself and to assist tho Indian community to present their case. Tho solect eom- 
mitleo has recommended that only tho employment of European females by Asiatic 
should bo restricted, tho restriction not to apply to Capo Malays or to Japanese, 
while tho trade agroemeut betwocn Japan and the Dnion of South Africa is in foroo. 
The Government of India are still profoondly opposed to tho principle of tho Bill 
and in particular to tho differentiation sought to bo made between Indians and ether 
Asialic races. They are instructing tho Agent-General to mafea vigorous representation 
to tho Uuion Government. Tho Bouso may rest assured that they wilt spare no 
means in order to safeguard tho soll-rospoot and interest of Indians in South Africa. 

Feasibilitt or Gao wind Cloves in India 

Sir ftahimfoo/a CMnop asked : Have the Government considered tho desirability 
of having an early data into tho qunstion of feasibility of growing cloves in India ? 

Kir Jagadish Prasad replied : Tho Government will consider tho suggestion. 

The President then made roferonco regarding the death of Mr. Kuhrawardy, a 
former member of the Council of State and the leaders of groups associated them¬ 
selves with the roferonoo. 

Tho Bouse passod tho Bill to amend certain enactments and repeal certain others. 
Indian Tariff Act Amend. Bin 

Mr. Dow, Secretary, Commerce department moved a bill to further amend the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1934 to continue the protective duty -of twelve annas per maund 
on broken rice. 

Mr, Dots said that from 2,32,000 tons in 1934 tho imports of broken rice had 
fallen to 3,000 in eleven months up to February 1937, while during the same 
|>eriod whole rice decreased from 51,000 to 15,000 and paddy from 112,000 to 68,000. 
The impart duty hud therefore proved effective and there has also been considerable 
rise in the prices of rico in some parts of the country. ]u view of this there had 
been a suggestion that somo scope existed for reduction of duty but considering that 
the rise in prices was not general and considering the expected increase in this 
year's rico crop this suggestion was not favoured. 

Syei Bossain Imam suggested that tho export duty os Indian rice be eliminated. 
He Eiaid such duty on articles which were not a monopoly was not desirable. 

Sir David Devadoss and Sped Padshah expressed the view that the present 
duty was insufficient. 

Mr. Dow replying said that tho suggestion made by Syod Bossain Imam was moro 
for the Commerce department but he was sore that tho Finance department would 
consider it especially as since the separation of Burma this duty was not bringing 
a great deal of revenue. 

The bill was passed. 

Payment of Wades Bill 

The House also assented to the Bill to amend the Payment of Wages Act of 1936 
and adjourned tine die. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—New Delhi—25th. January to 3rd. April 1937 

The Budget Session of the Legislative Assembly coraracmcod at New Delhi on the 
25th. January 1937 with Sir Abdur Rahim in toe chair. Members belonging to the 
Congress and Nationalist parties were absent while not more than twenty visitors 
were noticed tn the pnblio gallories. Sir Cotoasii Jehangir and Sir Homy Body 
ropresonted the Independent Party of which no other member was present. Similarly 
Bhai Paramatmnda and Dtwan Laichand Navalrai wore two exceptions among the 
Congress Nationalist Party who found the opening day too attractive to keep away. 
The European group also was not without absentees. 

Replying to Si. Afohanlal Saxsena’s question regarding the death of detenus 
Santosb Ganguly, Sir Honery Craik said that he had committed suicide in the Deoil 
Detention Camp while of temporary unsound mind. He also supplied details regard' 
lag daily and monthly allowances paid to detenus. 

Replying tn another question Sir Henry Craik refused to lay on the table represen¬ 
tations submitted by the detenus confined in Deoli. 

The House thea'quiokiy disposed of the legislative business, 

Omciu. Bills Introduced 

Sir Frank Noyce introduced two Bills, the first to amend the India n Boilers Act 
1S33 and the second to amend (he Indian Electricity Act of 1910. 

Sir James Origg introduced the Bill amending the Land Customs Act of 1923 

On Sir jV. N. sirkar's motion tho House agreed to recommittal to Select Com¬ 
mittee hia Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1808, for certain purposes 
(insertion of the new Section 414) and the Committee to report on or before February 8. 

Sir Qirija Sankar Biy>aj moved consideration of the Bill to amend the Lae Oess 
Act of 1330, necessitated as a result of tho separation of Orissa, Tho Bill was 
passed. 

The solitary member of the Congress Party appearing in the Assembly Chamber 
to-day, Dr. Deshmukh, than entered and presented the Select Committee report 
relating to tho Hindu Women’s Bight to Property and immediately after hurried from 
the Chamber, The House then adjourned. 

Maintenance or Rights uxdeb Invauditt 

26th. JANUARY:—Sir N. N. Sircar formally introduced, without speech, his 
BiU to amend Insurance Law. 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved a resolution to the effect that the Assembly having 
considered the Draft Convention concerning the establishment of on International 
scheme for tho maintenance of the rights under invalidity, old age and widows and 
orphans insurance, adopted by the nineteenth session of the International Conference 
recommends that tho Convention be not ratified. He said the delegates to the con¬ 
ference, Sir Eh N. Mittra and Sir Joseph Bhore, had expressed the view that the 
Convention had no application to India x with which the Government of India agreed, 

Mr, if. Al. Joshi expressed disappointment that the Government of India did not 
attaoh due importance to Labour matters. Crores of Rupees were spent on rural 
uplift, bnt not even a few thousands were spared for the benefit of Labour. It was 
a pity that Labour protlems were considered as unimportant Mr. Joshi caused 
amusement bv moving what he termed as a small simple amendment, namely the 
omission of the word “not" the effeot of which will be that the Government would 
ratify the Convention. Mr, Joshi repeated the arguments used iu tho earlier resolu¬ 
tion ‘and also that the necessity for allowing Conventions was being debated by the 
House since the Government were not responsible to electors. 

Sir H. P. Body said that few countries had been able to ratify the Convention, 
Therefore, India, which vis on the backward industrially, should not be^asked to 
adopt tho position which even advanced countries were unable to adopt. Sir H. P. 
Mody brought to the notice of the House Illustrations of difficulties which would arise 
as between the employer and the employed If the Conventions were adopted. He 
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Mki that the record of the Government showed that they -were alive to the necessity 

of Labour legislation. .. . . . .. 

Sir Frank Noyes assured Mr. Joshl that thore had been no chance of practice 
the Government followod or privilege which tho Honso had hitherto enjoyed. 
Referring to Mr. Joshi'e amendment Sir Frank Noyes felt that it would bo dishonest 
on the part of the Government and contempt to their powor of legislation if they 
tried to enforce legislation when tboy were definitely astro that It would bo impracti¬ 
cable and useless. ... 

The House rejected tho amendment and adopted Sir Frank Noyce's original 
resolution. The Assembly thus adjourned. 


Suppumzntsbt Giusra Pxssxd 

27th. JANUARY r—To-day's Assombly sitting was adjonrnod tho next day after 
about 40 minutes sluing In oourse of which 10 supplementary grants totalling Rs. 
28 lacks and 79 thousand wore pasaod. The supplementary grants included Ra. 
6,78,000 in respect of oapital outlay on Posts and Telegraphs and Rs, 2,92,000 for 
capital outlay scheme of agricultural improvement and research. In connection with 
the grant of Rs. 1,000 for broadcasting Cowan L&Iohaod Navairai pleaded for the 
claims of Karachi. 

Sir Frank Noyc* during tho first stago of broadoaating development expressed 
the hope that later the Finance Member would provide sufficient funds. 

In connection with the grant under the head “Miscellaneous” Mr. Joihi raised the 
question of the constitution of the Coni Mining Committee and complained that no 
member of the mining community hod boen nominated. Sir Frank Noyes explained 
that it was a strong export committee and would deal with the problem from an 
independent point of view. 


l*KB-CiirS MlltBUOl ViilDITT Bit* 

28th. JANUARY t—Dr. Bhagiean Da* moved to-day reference to the Saleot Com¬ 
mittee of his B1H to validate marriages between the different onstos of Hindus, Dr. 
Bhagwau Das explained in detail the blologioat, psychological and economic principles 
of the Institution of marraigo quoting extensively from ancient Sanskrit writings. He 
slid that the Bill was a purely ponnlsaivo measure based on the principles of live and 
let live. It was designed to swooteo tho relations botwoen tho different subosstes 
and to chook kidnapping, infanticide and other orimos so rampant under the present 
conditions. The Bill will not infringe any principle of the Hindu Dbarma, Intercaste 
marriages permitted by tho Bill would bo a desirable exooption. 

Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member, explaining Government opposition to the measure 
characterised it as mitchiovoua and not worthy of serious consideration. He disputed 
the mover's contention that it was a permissive and progressive measure but, on the 
ether band, it was coercive and retrograde. 

Sir Mohamed Yakut expressed surprise at tho spoooh of tho Law Member, who, 
he had thought, was a social reformer. Tho speaker welcomed tho Bill which 
Indicated that the more India advanced in civilisation tho more she advanced towards 
the principles of Islam. Indeed, as civilisation progressed, the principles of Islam 
would be accepted not only bjr the Hindus but tho whole world. After extolling 
the principle of Banality onjoiasd by Islam, Sir Mahomed Yakub deolarod that if 
ex-King Edward VlH bad been a Muslim ho would not have been compelled to 
abdicate In order to marry the lady of hia choice. 

Mr, Vmaralitha also opposed the moasuro declaring that it violated tho principle 
of caatfl 8 y 8 ted wfafch wu fusulamoDUU to Hinduism. Tho ipoaker quo tod Bams- 
irit verses to refute the mover's interpretation of the Hindu 'dharma', 

Bkai Parmanand opined that the legislation could not bo enforced if BOciety was 
not prepared for roform embodied in It. The right course for reformers was first 
to convert people. * " 

Hindu members of the House opposed the measure. The tpiaker, therefore, 
urged the mover to secure the support of Hindu opinion before coming to the 
House with a bill of this kind. 

Dr. Bhayuan Do*, replying to tho debate, reiterated that the Bill was nothing 
new and added that the late Mr. Vithalbhal #ato! brought a similar mlEure. Th? 
Ph.T, D h. b nL W ^ a oopy of it word forward. As for Fho Law Member’s objection 
that the present measure did not contain provisions such as thoso mado la Gour's 
Act, the spoakor pointed out that hia mo&suro was distinct from Goar’s Act Dr. 
Bhsgwaa Dm had not concluded his roply when the House adjourned. 
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Asszxdly k Elktuon , 

29*. JANUARY i—The Assembly adjourned after 7 minutes sitting to-day. in ths 
course of which Dr. Khan Baheb's rosolntion, as amended by Sir Muhammad Yakut 
was passed “nom con”. Dr. Khau Saheb's resolution urged non-interferenoe in the 
elections by Government servants, while Sir M, Yakub's amendment wanted strong 
measures^ with which the unruly ccnduot and demonstrations or singing songs or 
pronouncing religions bans against candidates or voters should be stopped. 

AaENDinLYi or Liomanv* Runs 

1st. FEBRUARY Sir N. AT. Eircar introduced to-day ths Bill to amsarf the 
Contempt of Courts Act of 1926, and Sir James (Trigg introduced the Bill further to 
amend the Indian 7n eom* Tax Act 1»22. 

Sir N. M Sircar next moved amendments to the rules relating to interpellation. He 
desoribed the different stages through which the question of changing the rules had 
passed. In 1933 the question was taken up when a non-official member, Mr. 8. C. 
Mitra, suggested that the number of questions for oral answer should be limited to 
four. Since then the position regarding the number of questions put had shown no 
improvement Taking the last Simla session, one member oooupied the whole of the 

g nestion time on September 1. On September 4, again the whot© time was occupied 
y one member. Sir Nripandra concluded by referring to the assnranoe given by 
his predecessor. Sir B. L. Mitter, that before any changes were made in the Stand¬ 
ing Order the opinion of the House should be obtained. He said that he was making 
the motion is pursuance of that assurance. 

The Congress party whip, Mr. Aeaf Alt , who was the only member of the party 
present, moved that consideration of changes of roles should be adjourned till after 
February 23. Mr. Asaf Aii said that his reasons were simple. The Government 
desired to obtain the opinion of the House. If this was so, how could th© Govern¬ 
ment say that they were consulting th© House when only 19 elected members were 
present oat of a total of 105 elected members ? Concluding, Mr. Asaf Ali said that 
the only effectivo check which the Opposition were able to exercise on the adminis¬ 
tration at present was tho power to ask questions. Nothing, should be done to res¬ 
trict this power without consulting the House and the “empty benches staring the 
Government in the face. It is monstrously scandalous to suggest that they are 
consulting the House." 

Sir N. N, Sircar, in replying to the debate, was frequently interrupted by Mr. 
Asaf Alt with whom he had several spirited encounters. Sir Nripendra said that 
the two arguments used by Mr. Asaf Ali were that the benches were empty and 
that the matter was not urgent. Dealing with the second point first, he submitted 
that the matter was urgent and declared that he would not concede that he had to 
make out s strong case for emergency before any matter oould be discussed in the 
House on the ground that the benches were empty. Sir N. N. Sircar stated that 
more than a dozen members were drawing daily allowances and travelling allow¬ 
ances when they were not attending the Assembly. Proceeding Sir N. N, Sircar 
declared that if twelve men were unable to be present it was not right to assert 
that others, who were present, could not discuss important questions. He urged 
members, to persuade those outside to attend the House. 

Sir Cowatji Jehanngir then moved bis amendment that changes !of rules be 
referred to a Committee. The House adopted Sir Cowasji’s motion. The house then . 
adjourned. 

Ls-suEiscx Act Ahend. Bill 

2nd. FEBRUARYIn the Assembly to-day Sir N. N. Sircar, moving that the 
Insurance Bill be referred to a Select Committee, said that with the increase of 
insurance in India and with the starting of Indian companies for fire, marine. and 
other classes of insurance, the necessity for farther legislation became increasingly 
apparent He desoribed the important changes proposed to be introduced by the 
Bill. The definition of “insurer" has been widened to include Lloyds Underwriters, 
thereby making the local agents for Lloyds Underwriters liable to ah control appli¬ 
cable to other insurance. By olause 3 the carrying on of business in British India 
would only be possibte after registration and was directed to ensure that the requi¬ 
site deposits had been made and that the requisite minimum capital was available. 
The subject of commission and rebate and the licensing of agents was a matter 
which had been found to be one of great difficulty. It would require very careful 
consideration in the Select Committee and later in the House ana power had been 
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B 'veivto impose reciprocal disabilities on non-Indian companies by foreign oountnes. 

®»ling witk provident societies, the Law Mombor said that ovary effort had boon 
made to tighten up the law of insurance. Ha added^ that Mr. Sea, who investigated 
tbo matter, came to the conclusion that tha agitation allaging dumping and unfair 
competition by foreign companies was unrounded. On the other hand ha viewed the 
matter in a broader outlook and was prepared to investigate and Had out whether 
any unfair, though not illegal, methods had boon resorted to by non-Indian 
measures for hampering Indian insuranoo business. Ho assured tho House that all 
Interests, namely, Indian and non-Indian companies aa well as policy-holders, had 
been daily taken into account in drafting tho Bill. Concluding, Sir Nripondra said 
that ho proposed to circulate the Bill without delay and give a long time of 
sis months for opinions and oommonts on a far-reaching and comprehensive measure 
of this kind and for consideration of the same when received. Those opinions and 
discussions in tho Select Committee, which was not mooting til) August, must be 
carefaily considered by the Government before it oould fairly mako its mind, 

Sir Lesha Hudson. Leader of the European croup, rising immediately after Sir 
N. N. Sircar, paid a handsome tribute to tho Loader of the House who had shown 
considerable industry and patience aoon after tho hard work to roform Company Law 
"by bringing forward another equally important, oomprehonsivo and voluminous 
measure reforming Insuranoo Law. Dealing with tha Bill, Sir Leslie Hudson said 
that ia a general sonso they wore satisfied with tiro proposed alterations of and 
extensions to the existing law which wore desirable and welooms. Wbon considering 
the Brit the House should bear in mind the special conditions of business in India. 
Oaottog the old adago that “the fool and hts monoy are soon parted," Sir Leslie 
Hudson said that the aim of the Legislature should bo to reduce to a minimum the 
opportunities for tho perpetration of fraud. India suffered from the flotation of 
insurance companies by porsous lacking in oxperioaoe and financial backlog. Condemn¬ 
ing the propaganda directed towards turning tho Bill into a discriminatory measure, 
Sir Leslie Hudson said that European attitude had no communal origin. All they 
asked was fair field and the interests of the insuring pubic should he placed above 
the interests of any company or its shareholders. Coaling with tho provisions of the 
Bill, Sir Leslie Hudson critioised building up of deposits with the Government in 
instalments instead of lumps, also some aspects of tho restriction proposed by the. 
Bill on the investmente of the insurer. 

Sir N. N. Sircar, replying, gave an assurance that alt tbo criticisms made not 
only by the European group, but also by other groups would receive the most careful 
consideration of the Select Committee. Personally, ho had no final views in the 
matter. If it was the goneral vlow that no restrictions should ho put os regards 
investment, the Government would accept that view. There was, however, no diffi¬ 
culty in this connection as far as British companies were concerned as they were 
even now Investing 33 and one-third nor oont of their funds in Government Securities. 
As regards managing agents, Sir N. N. Sircar pointed out that tho reason given to 
justify their existence in respect of general companies did not apply to insurance 
business. There was no need for managing ogenta in ordor to got funds for insu¬ 
rance concerns. Sir N. N. Sircar's motion was passed. 


Railways Act Amivo. Bill 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan moved reference to, a Soleot Committee the Bill 
further to amend the Indian Jiailwaya Aet. Ho pointed out that the measure had 
been discussed most thoroughly from evory point of view for four days at the last 
session wbioh finally agreed to tho circulation of the Bill. Tbo criticism since 
received on the Bill, also the opinion of the local Governments, were found to be 
such as had already beon covered in disonssion fn the House os woll as in his 
snmooing up. There waa no now point suggested. Ho assured the House that he 
stood by the undertaking that cerlaia features of the Bill to which objection had 
been taken would bo carefully examined and that oortain safeguards urged in the 
course of the discussion would bo incorporated. The members of tbo Select Com¬ 
mittee included all the parties in the House and aa some of the members could not 
bo present before a certain date he did not purpose tho Committeo to meet before 
the date. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed expressed the opinion that certain provinces of the Bill 
were too drastic. He particularly objected to the onus of tho proof being made to 
rest on the accused, lie also wanted that the danger of misuse of the provisions 
should be guarded agaiast 
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Mr. 0. Morgan agreed with Dr. Ahmed that the possibilities ol misuse-were 
a naitor for careful consideration. 

6ir Henry Qidney deolared that tickotlesB travel could not be checked by law and 
asked whether the Railways had gained by the reforms already tried such as crew 
system. 

Sir Mohd. Yakub said that corruption among • lower scales Railway service was 
greatly responsible for ticketless travels. Concluding, he said that over ninety per 
cent of poople in lodia opposed tbo measure and asked the Bonso to reject it 

Sir Mohd. Zafrullah, replying, pointed out that much of the Briticism was ill- 
informed sinoe it referred to oases in whioh persons were accidentally travelling 
without tickets, He said that persona who gave notice before they were caught that 
they were travelling without ticket or those who paid np on demand would not be 
penalised. This should allay ranch misapprehension but the Railway Member con¬ 
cluded by saying that it was for the purpose of removing any possibility of hardship 
that the Bill was being referred to a Select Committee, 

The Preiident then put the motion whioh was oballenged by Sir Mohd- Yakub, 
Sir Henry Gidney and others, thus giving the first division of the session. 

The House adopted the motion by 40 votes to 13 and adjourned, * __ 

3rd. FEBRUARY :—Seven supplementary demands in respect of Railways for 
1936-37, amounting to abont fis. 7a lakhs, were passed when the Assembly met this 
morning, 

ISTElt-OASTE MmUHAGS VALIDITY BILL (CoSTD.) 

4th. FEBRUARY Tho Assembly mat to-day on a note of breezy good humour. 
Dr, Bha 0 can Dat contributed to it when with several volumes of the proceedings 
of the pre-Reform council piled up in front and a flask ol coffee standing at one 
end of the desk he rose to continue his speech replying to the debate on bis Bill 
to validate marriages between the different castes of Hindus last discussed on January 
J& Dr. Bhagwanuas said that if he had been a younger man ho would with the 
volumes before him mid the coffee Bask to assist him In his task have kept the 
House amused the whole day. Preooeding to deal with the provisions of the Bill he 
'declared that it sought to shift the basis of caste back to its original conception 
of vocational class. Dr. Bhagwandas proceeded to analyse the extent of support as 
well as opposition bis Bill had received from official and aon-offiaial quarters, and 
stated that it was not right to expect that every new reform should oome only when 
large majorities were in favour of it. Ho instanoed the case of the legislation against 
sulti and other social evils, which was in advance of publio demand. He concluded 
by appealing for support to his measures. 

The motion was pressed to a division and negatived by 86 to 14 votes. This was 
the second division of the session. 

Hindu Woues’s Rights to Propebty Bill 

Dr. Dtshmukh next moved that the Bill to amend the Hindu women's rights to 
property, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. In a 
spirited speech Dr. Deshmukh declared that the Bill represented the minimum that 
they could do for the Hindu widow. The Bill proposed no innovation, but was 
merely a measure of restoration. Criticising some provisions of the present Hindu 
law, which he characterised as hybrid mongrel and half caste_ law, he asserted that 
the principle of limited property *for widow and the other principle of reverstoners, 
whom he called “free booters 1 ’ oame to India as an importation along with the 
British rule. Replying to the argument advanced by orthodox Hinders that women 
could not have the right to property because they were dependent all their lives. In:. 
Deshmukh said that extending the argument to India as a whole it might as well be 
contended that because Indians for a thousand years had been dependent therefore 
no Indian had the right to hold property (laughter). The Bill, as it emerged horn 
the select committee, might not perhaps mean material gain to a Hindu widow bat 
it certainly represented moral gam inasmuch as it recognised her right of partition. 

Mr. Baijnaih Ba jria expressing orthodox viewpoint thought that Dr. Deshmukh, 
who as surgeon had performed many successful operations on individu als, was 
now attempting mass operation on the Hindu society. The select committee had 
chiselled the Bill bo ranch that (hey had chiselled away 15 and a half annas and left 
only half anna. 
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The Low' iltmktr denied.that only half anna of the Bill had remained. From the 
point of view of progressive parties the Bill was disappointing and he personally 
thought that tho Bill did not go far enough. There wore very few among Hindus 
who would not agree that the position of Hindu women during too last lew centuries 
had been a deplorable ouo and one which they ought to bo ashamed of. It was not 
the position whiob could bo justiflod by reason, whatever interpreters of old texts 
might say. The position of Hindu men too had deteriorated and “ob wo became 
slave*, the only slaves wo aould think of wore our women", Tho Law Member oon- 
claded declaring that as an initial stop restoring tho wrong this was a very 
substantial measure. 

Ur. Jo$M expressed disappointment at the whittling down of the original Bill and 
affirmed that tho Government should have shown tbemsolves more progressive and 
should not have taken the unnecessary responsibility of whittling down the provisions 
of the Bill. 

Br. Dtihtmtkh did not make any speech in reply and the Bill was then taken 
clause by clause. 

Dewan Lalchand Navolrai and Ur. Bajoria attempted a tow amendments of the 
Bill bat tboy were rojeotod by the House. At the last stage of the Bill Sir Uohd. 
Yakub and Ur, Hoitunkhoy Latji, while congratulating Mr. Deshmukh, thought that 
the Bill did not go far enough. Sir Uobd. Yakub hope- that tho Bill would lead 
to more responsible measures favourable to womanhood, securing to them Buch rights 
to whioh they were entitled. Mr. Lalji doolarod that unloss and until they raised 
the status of women India had no right to demand independence. There was no 
justification to exclude daughters from the right of ioheritonoe. The House passed 
the Bill amidst cheers. 


Chi. Pit. Cods Aximd. Bill 

Bandar Sant Singh then moved that tho Bill further to amend the Criminal 
Procedure Code 1808 (amendment of sections BO, 34, 34-A. and B5) be referred to a 
select committee. Sardar Bant Singh's Bill sought to amend sections 30, 34, 34-A, 
and 35 with the object of raising the standard of judicial administration in minor 
provinces and inspiring greater confidence in courts. 

The statement of objects and reasons assorts that accused charged with sorieus 
offences are not satisflod with the trial hold before Magistrates who are especially 
empowered under those sections. In most cases Magistrates in thoir zeal to show 
what they term good disposal hurriedly proceed with the trial with tho result that 
oool and calm consideration of faota of a caso is not possiblo as in the case of 
Sessions trials. 

Sardar Sant Singh moving reference of the Bill to a select committee complained 
that the Punjab Government had not taken usual steps to obtain the opinion of the 
Bar Associations, Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner, 

Sardar Sant Singh had not concluded nis speech when tho House adjourned. 


Stb. FEBRUARY Seven questions and eight non-official resolutions wore on the 
agonds when the Assembly mat to-dav. Six of tho questions wore in the name of 
Prof. N. G, Range, who was absent. The last question was put by Dewan Lalohand 
Navalrai regarding the Wedgood Railway Enquiry Committoo. 

None of the members whose resolutions wore on the order paper was present Th< 
> Council adjourned tlU tho 8th. » 


Axxhdmmt or Legislative Rules (Contd.) 

Sth. FEBRUARY:—Bir N. N, Sircar moved to-day consideration of draft amend¬ 
ments to legislative rntoe relating to questions as reported by tho Committee of thi 
Assembly. Sir Nripcndra in a brief Bpeoch stated that the responsibility for making 
rales lay with tho Governor-Goneral-in-Connoil with tho sanation of the Secretary 
ot State. Bat it was made dear by his prodooossor that this House would be con¬ 
sulted in connection-with tho change of rules. Ho was making the motion in pur- 
eoance of that assurance, proceeding to deal with the report of the Committee ol 
the Assembly Sir N. N. Bircar said that as regards the limit to the number ol 
questions, there was a majority In favour of five, and he thought the Governmeni 
were prepared to moroase the number from tbreo to flvo, if that was the sense ol 
the House. As for carrying over questions the Government wore not agreeable. Hi 
twTbcf tfa 1 what6TBr 1 aos ^ Qa8 were Intended to be postponed should bo indi- 
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Mr. A. C. Dutt moved an amendment that the (proposed sub-rule three (limiting 
the number of questions to three) be omitted. Ur. A. 0. Datt declared that ho iru 
still unconvinced as to the necessity of the proposed changes in the roles which he 
regarded as an attack on the fundaments! right of questions. 

Sir H. tf. Sircar, replying to the debate, pointed out that fixing of number of 
questions each day would depend entirely on the discretion of the President in whom 
the House had perfect confidence. Apprehensions expressed by Mr. A. C. Dutt* 
and others had no basis whatever. 

The House carried the motion for consideration after which Mr, A. C. Dutta 
moved a series of amendments with a view to deleting the proposed sub-clause 
restricting the number of questions to three for each member per day and failing 
therein suggesting larger number of questions. He also suggested that the nnmber 
of questions to bo asked by a single member for oral answers be limited to two 
hundred in the Budget session and one hundred in the autumn session. Ail these 
amendments were rejected. 

The House disposed of twelve amendments in all and of these the Late Member 
accepted the amendment of Mr. F. E. James proposing a limit of five to the number 
of questions placed for oral answer on any one day. 

lie third division of the session took place on Dr. BiaucWn's amendment pro¬ 
posing oommision of sub-rule VI which provides that questions not answered within 
the time available each day shall become unatarred, that is no oral reply shall be 
required and no supplementary questions shall be asked in respeot thereof. The 
amendment was rejected by 42 Totes to 7. 

Sir Avails Hudson's amendment to the same sab-rule VI was under discussion 
when the House adjourned till the next day. The amendment was to the effect that 
unanswered questions shall become uns tarred if the member asking the questions has 
not, before questions are disposed of, signified his desire to postpone the question. 


7th. FEBRUARYThe Assembly made galloping progress to-dsy and passed in 
succession the Income Tax Amendment Bill, the Contempt of Courts Amendment 
Bill, the Execution of Foreign Decree {passed by courts or reciprocating countries) 
Bill and the Arbitration {Protocol and Conventions) Bill. 


Amendment ov LsoisLiHv* Roles (Costd.) 

After questions, the debate on Sir Leslie Hudson's amendment to the new roles 
relating to interpellation was continued. ,, 

Sir mahomed Yakub, Mr. Lalohand Navalrai, Mr. N. M. Josht and Mr, A. C. 
Datta supported the amendment, arguing that the new rale without this amendment 
would interfere with the right of supplementary questions. Sirj N. N. Sircar reite¬ 
rated his assurance that it was not the desire of the Government, nor was it intended 
bj the rules, to affect the right to ask snppiementaries. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 31 to 18 votes. 

The iast amendment to the new rules, also moved by 8ir Leslie Hudson was 
accepted by the Government The New Rales as amended were then adopted. 

Income Tax Abend. Bm 

Mr. A. P. Lloyd next moved for the consideration of the Income Tax Amendment 
Bill, designed to put an end to avoidance of taxation by means of nominal partnerships 
between husband and wife or parent and minor child_ or by nominal transfer of 
assets to his wife or minor child {or to an association consisting of the husband and 
wife) when there was no substantial separation of interests of the assesses and his 
wife or child. By rotating the actual cases which bad come to the notice of tax 
authorities Mr. Lloyd illustrated to the House the type of situation which tha 
Bill sought to avoid. Mr. Lloyd quoted the opi&ion of the recent tax enquiry report 
and said that they singled out this particular matter for immediate treatment because 
avoidance of taxation under the cover of the law was widespread and the matter 
was extremely urgent. 

Mr. A . C, Dutta moved an amendment urging the House to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee with instruction to report on behruary 15 or, If necessary even at 
an earlier date. 

Sir Jamet (higg % opposing the motion for ft Seleot committee, said that be did 
not wish to deal with the technical points* Dealing with the amendment for ft 
Select Committee, the Finance Member said that it would mean that there would be 
practically no prospect whatever of getting the Bill passed into law by March 31. 
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It would also moan that the Bill would not have any application to Burma and that 
the Banna Government would be faced with Uio ohoiee of oitbor having to Introduce 
corresponding legislation of thoir own of aoquiosolng In different income tax law 
in this respect for Burma and India, which would add more complication to tha 
work of operating double income-tax roiiof arrangements. In any case, continued Sir 
James Grigg, the matter was admittedly urgent. 

Mr. A. ti. Lloyd , roplylog to the debate, gavo an assurance that tha object of the 
Bill would not bo to discourage tho making of transfer of assets or similar transac¬ 
tions, but to remove encouragement to such transactions. 

Mr, Datta’s motion was lost by d4 votes to 10. Mr. Llyod’s motion was adopted. 

Mr. J. D. Atdtrton, Secretary, Legislative Department next moved an amendment 
to tbe effect that in counting the total fooomo of any individual for the purpose of 
assessment thero should bo included so muoh of tue income of tho wife or minor 
child of such Individual as aroso directly or indirectly from the membership of a 
Arm or partnership ete. 

Mr, A. C. Dutta opposed the amendment and after Mr. Lloyd had replied the 
amendment was passed. The House then passed tho Bill as amended. 


Co mure or Counts A sum Bill 

Sir N. N . Sircar noxt moved a Bill to amend the Contempt of Courts Aot, 1926, 
so as to moke it clear that tho limit of six months proscribed for punishment of any 
contempt applied to High Courts, as muoh as to courts subordinate to thorn. He stated 
that the Bill did not raise any comprehensive question of contempt of court generally, 
but was oonflaed to a narrow Issue, When tha House passed tbe original Act of 
1928 it wsa tbe intontion that High Courts should bo provontod from keeping a man 
in detention for mors than sir months for contempt, hut since then in tho case of 
Lola Harklahanlal, Judges hod bold that they hod the power to keep him in jail 
indoftnitely, as a result of summary proceedings. Sir N, N. Siroar emphasised that 
after the Bill was passed it would not bo posaiblo for court to inflict nay longer sen¬ 
tence than six months for oontempt, Tho Bill was pnsBod. 


Exrocnos or Foriion Drones Bill 

Sir N. N, Sircar noxt moved a Bill to amend the 01 vli Prooodnre Code, 1906, 
as reported by the Beleot Committee. Ho said that tho objoot of this Bill was also 
a narrow oea. In oaso of foreign judgmont thero was no procedure by which that 
judgment could be oxooutod in India unless a separate 'suit was brought for that 
purpose. The whole idoa of the Bill was to make foreign decrees executable here 
and thereby expedite procedure and cheapen 'costs, 

Mr. F. E, Jam «s moved an amoudmeut to substitute tho following for sub-soction 
III: “Provisions of section 47 shall, as from tho tilling of a oortifiod copy of a decree, 
apply to proceedings of a district court oxoentlag tho decree under this section and 
the district court shall refuse execution of any such decree if it is shown that the 
deoroo falls within any of the exceptions spoolflod in clauses (A) to (F) section 13.” 
The amendment was passed. 

Mr. JamtM next movod his second amendment to odd tho following words in rule 
22 of order 21 of tho flrst sohodulo J “Or whoro an application is made for the 
exeontion of a dooreo filed under the provisions of section 44A," 

The amendment, however, was pnt to vote and carried without any opposition. 

On the motion of Mr, J. D. Andertm, Soorotary, Legislative Department, another 
minor amendment was made to tho Bill wboreby it would bo coiled the 1937 Aot and 
not the 1936 Aot as atated in tbe original Bill. Thereafter the Bill as amended was 
pasted. 


Tim AnnrraiTios (Protocol and OoHraimoss) Bill 
Bir N. N. Sirear next moved that the Bill making certain further nm*;*!™,. 
respecting the law of arbitration In British India as reported by tho Beleot Committee 
be passed. The motion was pas sod. 0 

tti.k i* Bi, L wa ® I*™ passed clause by clause. Mr, Jamu asked whether the 
te^slaUom 4 * °® IU,uU **“ btt,inea * w>“manlty before making rales nnder this 

Sir N N. Sireat ; replied that it was a matter for the High Uourla only to deolde 
**. w “ °P« n to the business community to send in their views In addition to 
that the Government oonld forward to all High Oonrt. the speechof Mr? Jamisan* 
the •ovensuat's r.ply, Th* BUi was passed without any aasudment. 
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AmcmoLTj or Suxnr Biu. 

Sir Henry Oraik moved that the Bill amending the Code of Civil Procedure, as 
reported by the eeleot committee, be taken into consideration as amended by the 
seieot committee. The Bill seeks to exempt from attachment salary to the extent of 
first sixty rupees and one half of the remainder of auoh salary. Sir Henry Cr&ik 
explained that the Government were unable to agree to redaction of the amount 
from hundred to sixty rupees. The Government of India hod fixed the amount at 
hundred after consulting opinions throughout the country. The law already gave the 
agriculturists some protection, but this was considered Insufficient by some members, 
who were bringing oat Bills and resolutions for aobiovisg their object. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, nowever, felt that it was a matter for local Governments to decide in 
the light of conditions prevailing in their provinces. Therefore, only salaries in¬ 
comes were dealt with in the Bill. 

The Hoose adopted the motion for oonsidoration after which Mr. Jothi moved an 
amendment substituting Rs. 100 instead of Rs. 00 as proposed in the Bill relating to 
wages of labourers ana domestic servants. 

Mr. Navalrai maintained that the opinion of tho majority of the seieot committee 
members must not be ignored. 

Sir Henry Oraik supported Mr. Joshi’s amendment which was carried. 

The House also adopted two more amendments moved by Mr. J. A Thorne, who 
suggested that where the whole or any part or portion of auoh salary liable to 
attachment had been under attachment whether continuously or intermittently for a 
total period of 34 months snob portion shall be exempted from attachment until the 
expiry of a further period of twelve months and where such attachment had been 
made in the execution of one and tho same decree, shall be finally exempt from 
attachment in the execution of that decree. The above prevision would be ux subs¬ 
titution of the ona proposed iu the Bill. 

Another amendment of Ur. Thorne accepted by the House suggested that the 
provisions of the amending Bill shall not have effect in respect of auy proceeding 
arising out of any Bait instituted before June 1, 1937. 

The Bill as amended was passed. The House then adjourned. 

Cs.vnu.L Govt. axd Roan From 

10th. FEBRUARY :—In the Assembly to-day, after Sir If. N. Sircar* » BiU to 
amend certain enactments and repeal oertaia other enactments and Sir Frank 
tfoyeJs Bill to amend the Workmen's Compensation Aot had been introduced, Sir 
Frank Noyoe moved a lengthy resolution providing for the continuance of the extra 
duty of two annas on motor spirit and the establishment of a Road Fund. 

Moving the road resolution, Sir Frank Noyce said that he had not anticipated that, 
after the road resolution of 1934, he would be called on to move another resolution 
on the same subject during his term of offioe. The changes had, however, become 
imperative and a resolution embodying these was given notice of during the Simla 
session. Sir Frank then explained ‘the important changes which the present resolu¬ 
tion sought to introduce. Firstly, the shares allocated For expenditure in Governor's 
Provinces would in future be retained by the Governor-General in Council until they 
were actually required for expenditure. He informed the House that the local 
Governments had spent only 360 lakhs of the 663 laths placed at their disposal 
leaving an unexpended balance of 300 lakhs or about two and a half years’ revenue. 
Though the reasons for tho delay iu the progress of the expenditure was not unreason¬ 
able, the fact remained that toe amounts granted had not been spent. _ It was to 
prevent the accumulation of large unspent balances and ensure prompt utilisation of 
the money placed at their disposal toat the Government were proposing that in 
future, instead of placing sums at the disposal of the local Governments, the Central 
Government should hold the amounts. Secondly, an important change was the taking 
of the power by the Central Government to resume toe whole or any part of the 
sums which the Central Government might hold for expenditure in any province if 
that province delayed without reasonable cause to utilise Its share in the Road Fund 
for purposes of Road development. He, however, hoped that the local Governments 
would not give occasion for toe use of this power. Thirdly, powers were taken to 
resins© the share ot a province which was being held by the Central Qovornmaot if 
it failed to take such steps as toe Governor-General in Counoil might recommend 
for toe regulation and control of motor vehicles within toe province. The attach¬ 
ment of *hi» condition to future participation in the Road Fund was one of toe 

14 
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resalts of the disoassioa of the road-rail problems during the last three years, being 
based mainly on the recommendations of the Transport Advisory Council- 

Mr, O. Morgan (European group) opened the general discussion on the resolution. 
He said that no one would deny, and the Government^ least of all, that thare were 
some paragraphs In the resolntion whieh had given rise to a great deal of anxiety 
in the provinces. For seven years the proceeds of the Bond Fund had been distri¬ 
buted to the various provinoos and throughout that period no violent departure from 
the potioy wbioh had been laid down for governing the distribution had been made. 
It was little surprising therefore to Had in the resolution a sharp departure from 
that polloy. The Government of India could attaoh suoh conditions to the fond as 
they liked, bat it was matter, serious no doubt, as to whether they should attach 
conditions which presupposed a lack of fidelity on the part of the provinces in res¬ 
pect of those matters which tho constitution had dooided that the provinces were 
capable of discharging to their own way. Concluding, Mr. Morgan wanted tho 
central reserve retained by the Governor-Genera! in Council to be raised from 
fifteen to twenty per cent for the benefit of provinoos like Assam. 

Mr. A. C. Datta supported the resolution with certain reservations. He con¬ 
gratulated Mr. Morgan on his spoeoh and endorsed every word of it He, however, 
thought that it was difficult to appreciate why, at this late hour and on the eve of 
the introduction of the new Constitution, changes whioh amounted to restriction on 
provincial autonomy should bo made, 

Mr, P. E. Jamtt asked what would happen to the interest on the aooumnlation 
of the Road Fond. Would it be credited in future to tho provincial or central 
balance ? 

Sir Frank Noget, replying to the speeches, assured tho House that there had 
been no change of policy regarding the use of the Road Fund. Every penny raised 
in future would continue to bo used for road development, and for no other purpose. 
Be emphatically deaiod that the resolntion constituted an attaok on provincial 
antonomy. Answering Mr; James's question, he stated that the amount of interest 
would probably be small, but suggested that there was no justification for provin¬ 
cial revenue benefiting by the (nterost on the aocumulation of the Centred Fond. 

Mr. F. E. Jamtt moved toe first amendment on behalf of the European group for 
the deletion of the eub-olause under whioh, ''if, in the opinion of the Governor 
General in Council, the Government of any of the Governor’s provinoos at any time 
failed to take suoh steps as the Govornor-Generai-in-Oonnoil may recommend for 
regulation and control of motor vehicles within the provinoo, the Governor-General 
in-Council may reoommand for regulation and control of motor vebioles within the 
province, the Governor-Genoral-in-Conncil may resume the whole or part of any 
sums which be might at that time hold for expenditure in that province," 

Ur. James said that there was not only a departure from the recommendations of 
Mr. Mitohell's report, but a fundamental change in the policy adumbrated in the 
resolution passed by tho Assembly in 1934 was being effected without any reason 
or fault of any local Government The change now proposed in that policy was 
contrary even to tho spirit of tho Government of India Aot, 1935, for the change 
contained an element of coercion in respect of a matter under whioh the Govern¬ 
ment of India Aot was exclusively within tho sphere of the Provincial Governments. 
Mr, James admitted that the fund was not a statutory fond. It existed at tho 
wilt of the Government of India subject to a declaration of policy. Continuing. Mr 
James said that toe assurance that the power sought to be taken under the clause 
would not be a sod against road development was of no nse. If it was not to be 
used why have the sub-clause ? The insistence on the part of the Government to 
include this clause and tho appointment of tho Chief Commissioner of Railways on 
the Standing Committee made clear what the Government’s intention was The 
proper time for taking the power was after the formation of the Federation’ The 
Government of India had boon bettor advised to press at this atago a scheme for 
the formation of a Ministry of Communications, , 

Sir Frank Noj/ct, replying to the debate, qnotod from the speech made by Mr 
James a vear ago in which he had. suggested urgent drastic steps to co-ordinate 
wntrol of motor traffic. The speaker drew, the House’s attention to the maximum 
that voluntary co-ordination without sanation was impossible, and said that tho 
League of Nations was an example of fatility of saah voluntary co-ordination Sir 
IPrankJ^ovco thought that the word '‘coercion" had been used far too often,' and 
declared that no undesirable element of coercion was there in the resolution The 
amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. Chapman Mortimer moved . on . amendment to the affect that tbe Ooveraor- 
General-in-Coonoil might resume tbp sums held lor expenditure in a province if 
that province failed to take each action as aii Act of the Indian Legislature might 
provide for the regulation and control of motor vohioles in that province. The amend* 
ment was rejected. \ , • , • 

Tho previous omondment having been defeated, Mr. Morgan moved another amend¬ 
ment suggesting that the Govornor-Gooeral-in-Counoil should i oonsnlt the Standing 
Committee for roads before making recommendations for tho regulation <mH control 
of motor vehicles within a province. ^ .. . ■ 

Mr, P. E, Jamet rose to move an amendment to clause 7 (6) of the road resolu¬ 
tion. Tho purpose of the amendment was to remove restriction on a province for 
utilising the allocation from tho road fund in future to meet the interest on road 
loans. Mr. James said that tho purpose of moving the amendment was to obtain 
information as to the policy of the Government The position in the paat had been 
that a province was entitled to charge interest on loans raised for road purposes to 
its share on the road fund. Mr. James said that he was aware of the constitutional 
position mid the necessity of framing a resolution in harmony with tho new Govern* 
ment of India Act. , . . ., , 

Sir Jamas Qrigg opposing tho amendment said that daring a comparatively short 
time in India he noticed nearly infallible method of oreating. friction was to take 
grants from Central money subjeot to Gertain conditions. It was obviously impa¬ 
ssible to assign as a security for road loan provincial allocation from the road fund. 
It would be wrong to allow provincial grants to ; be nsed for defraying the charges 
of road development loons raised in the market, These were the reasons, said Sir 
James Grigg, why the Government had proposed to discontinue the provision to use 
the road fund for defraying the charges lor road loans but in view of a previous 
resolution on this matter the Government had. taken oare very carefully and abun¬ 
dantly to see that all existing commitments were fully met Referring • to Mr. 
James' amendment Sir James Grigg said that the Centre would thereunder be faced 
with an invidious task in deciding the soundness of provincial schemes and asoer*; 
taming whether the provincial budget would be able to bear partioular loan charges 
for an indofinite period. The Centre wonld be called on to judge the soundness of, 
the scheme and budgetary stability of the provinces involving endless arguments and 
irritation between the provinoes and the Centre. Sir James Grigg concluding said, 
that these wore the reasons for opposing the amendment. 

After Mr. A. C. Butt had supported the amendment Sir Frank Noyce replied and- 
the House rejected the amendment , ,, . 

Sir Frank Noyce acoepted two amendments of the European group to the effect 
that the one nominated official member of the Standing Committee shall be one of 
the official members of the Committee other than the Chief Commissioner of 
Railways. > ; 

Mr. Morgan moving both the amendments said that his object,was to remove 
6ospioion that the railways would dominate the- Committee. The resolution as 
amended was passed. ■ ' . 

Army Slasosoraas Bill ... , ' 

Mr. O. E. F. Tottenham then moved reference of the Army Manoeuvres Bill to 
a Select Committee consisting of Mr. Sriprakash, Ur. B, Das, Lala Hansraj, Bhai 
Parmanand, the Raja of Koilengode, Mr. Witheringtoa, Mr. Siddiq Ali Khan, Captain 
lalohand, Mr. Essack Sait mid the mover. _ , „ . . , ,,, ; . ?< 

Mr . Tottenham's motion was passed and the House adjourned. ..... 

Cn. Procedure Code Amend, Bill 

lltii. FEBRUARY The Assembly considered to-day non-official Bills,. Saivtor 
Sant Singh proceeded with his speech, moving reference to Select Committee of- his 
Bill to further amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1818, 

The Bill seeks to repeal seotions 30 and 34 and amend sections 34A and 35 with 
the object of raising tho standard of judicial administration in the minor provinces 
in order to inspire confidence in the courts. The motion was made on February 4. 

The mover to-day emphasised that the most important thing in trials was that 
the accused person should have confidence, in the trying magistrate _ but snoh con¬ 
fidence was absent in the oase of trials by magistrate empowered, under these 
sections. He referred to the recent Russian trials and suggested that they respired 
confidence in the civilised world. He referred to the provinces, such as, Sind and 
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United Province# whore he said, seotion 30 had be on rarely if at all, used. Con¬ 
tinuing Sardar Sant Singh said that in the N. W. F. Province a majority of officiate 
consulted by the Government were in favour of the Bill, while officials gave opinions 
both for and against it. The Distriol Magistrate of the most important district, 
namely Peshawar, had expressed sympathy with the proposed legislation. . 

Iran Latch and Navalrai supporting the Bill, said that seotion SO was intro¬ 
duced at a time when it was considered that executive should have more power 
than judicial courts. That was In old times and it no longer held good m modern 
days when the country was prepared to have juries In every court Mr. Latehand 
Navalrai emphatically protested against the opinion whioh the Judicial Commissioner 
of Sind expressed In giving his views on the Bill, that certain portions in Sind were 
savage and primitive. All eight distriots in that province had been enfranchised. 
After that how was it right to describe any section of Sind population as wild or 
primitive ? 

Sir Henry Oroii su'd that the Government would oppose the Bill at every stage. 
He declared that the Bill would involve the provinces in great expense. It would 
delay and procrastinate the course of justice and in jo province whioh was aft acted 
was there any evidence of the desire for a change. The Bill had been debated for 
three full parliamentary days and they had got to a stage when there was nothing 
new to say about it. 

Mr, £ant Singh, replying, complained that the Bevcral points he had raised 
daring the debate had not been answered by the Home Member. Ho proceeded to 
say that the Government could now treat Opposition arguments in such fashion, 
bat let February 83 come and the hooches full. 

When the President put the motion before the Houso Mr, Sant Singh pressed 
for a division and his motion was defeated by 37 to 13 votes, 


• Anns Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai moved reforesoe to a select committee at the Bill further 
to amend the Indian Arms Act so as to exempt carrying of “kirpans" in all provinces. 
Mr. Navalrai explained that at present the ralos made nndor the Act in different 
provinces were conflicting with the result that “kirpan’’ of a size permitted in one 

£ ro vines was not permitted In another. The principle of exemption having already 
sen acoepted by the Government, all he asked for was that there should be unifor¬ 
mity of rules among the provinces as to what length of “kirpan" should be permitted. 

Mr. Bai/nalA Bajoria and Sardar Sant Sinah supported tho Bill. Sir Mahomed 
Yahui pleaded for uniformity of treatment of “kirpans’’ as well ns swords. He did 
not want to oppose tho Bill nor was it necessary to support It, but he wanted untfor- 
milv of treatment 

The debate had not oonolodod when the House adjourned. 


Ferros roa Ihteuob Ski vices ] 

121b. FEBUUARY To-day the Assembly sat for a little over an hour. It was 
a non-official day and there were a number of resolutions on the agenda. But as 
uone of the movers with the exosptlon of Mr. Josh! was present the House basted 
itself dating the period with the one moved by the representative of the Labour. 

Mr. Jot hit resolution related to pension rales for menial Government servants. 
The speaker pieadod powerfully for relaxation of those roles. 

Mr, Atahar Alt supporting Mr, Josht spoke in the same strain. 

Finally the mover withdrew his resolution upon ssadranoo given by the Finance 
Member of a sympathetic consideration of the case built up by Mr. Joshi, The 
Assembly than adjourned tiff the I6tb. 


Rulwat Botoet roa 1937-38 

18th. FEBRUARY :—The Railway Badget for 1037-38 was presented to both the 
Houses of Central Legislature to-day. The following is the ffnanoial position of State- 
owned Railways in India as rovealoa by the Railway Member Sir ZafruUah Khan 
In the Assembly. 


Deficit for 1935-36 

Karpins tor 1036-37 (Revised estimate) 

Surplus for 1937-38 (Badget estimate) 
Loan from Depredation Fund 
Unpaid Contribution to General Revenues 





Es, 


3,99 Croros 
,i 16 Lakhs 
» „ 15 Lakhs 
„ 31,33 Crores 
„ 30,75 Crores 
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It is proposed to write off all loans from the Depreciation Food and all unpaid 
contributions to General revenues till the and of 1036-37 and to start the new year 
with a olean slate. 

The estimated surplus of Rs. 16 lakhs in 1037-33 will be paid to General revenues. 

In explaining why the Government did not embark upon a large programme of 
expenditure or development immediately, Sir ZafaruUah Khan said that till there 
were more substantial indications that the coantry was in for a prolonged period of 
prosperity, it would be wiso to move cantionsly. 


Fiourss Fob 1036-37 


Following are the principal figures of the revised estimate for 1933-3? as compared 
with the budget estimate for 1036-37 and actual results of 1935-36:— 


Gross Traffic Receipts {State lines) 
Total Working Expenses 
Miscellaneous Receipts 
Miscellaneous Expenditure 
Interest Charges 


Total... 


(Id lakhs of Ranees) 

1035-36 

1936-37 

1936-37 

(Aotual) 

00,65 

w 

(Revised) 

95,00 

64,12 

64,53 

63,90 

2,13 

2,05 

1,14 

1,26 

1,10 

1,26 

31^19 

31,11 

30,83 

—3£0 

—3^7 

+1S” 


names foe 1037-38 


The important figures of estimates for 1037-38 are given below with those for the 


two previous years 


(In 

1935-36 

lakhs of Rupees) 

1936-37 1937-38 

Traffic Receipts (State lines) 
Working Expenses 
Miscellaneous Receipts 
Miscellaneous Expenditure 
Interest Charges 


(Actual) 

87,03 

61,28 

8,00 

1,25 

29,03 

(Revised) 

91,35 

61,18 

1.01 

1,35 

89,41 

(Budget) 

90,75 

61,34 

1,26 

1,16 

29,36 


Total... 

-3,42 

"+42* 

+15. 



(In 

1035-36 

lakhs of Rupees) 

1636-37 1937-38 

Trsfflo Receipts 

Working Expenses 
Miscellaneous Recoipts 

Interest Charges 


(Actual) 

1,86 

2,09 

18 

1,38 

(Revised) 

1,45 

2,09 

9 

134 

(Budget) 

1.45 

2,06 

8 

1,33 

Net loss in working 


2,0fT 

1,89 

Tie 

The Railwav Member pointed out that receipts from passenger traffic had been 
disappointing despite various efforts to improve them on the part of different rail¬ 
ways. Goods earnings, on the other hand, showed an improvement. 


Fassehqsb Ejls.nO.V63 


1935-36 (actual) 
1636-37 
Budget 
Revised 


Rs. 28,06 lakhs. 


13 


88,50 

27,90 


O 

n 


1935-36 
J936-37 
Budget . 
Revised 


(actual) 


Gooes Einstsos 


61.43 


„ «J» » 

m 66,60 ,> 

Jn mtJOdsciBg Ui6 estimates, Sir Zcfrullt Khan said that for U 10 first time sinco 
1920-SO Railway estimates forecast surpluses instead of deficits. In each of the 
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yBare, 1039-37 and 1037-38, it is now oxpootod, there wilt bo a small surplus of 
15 lakh*. A* tho budgot citimnto of tlie not finanuial result of railway working 
in 1036-37 was a deficit of 8.44 ororos, tho present estimate indicates so 
improvement of 359 ororos, but, tho ohitngo in tho allocation agrood to 
by tho Public Accounts and Railway Standing Finance Committeos and brought into 
ufloot from tho ourront yoar lias roduood tho not revenues of railways by 36 lakhs 
and tho real improvoment ns compared with Inst yoar in nearly 4 ororos. 

Traffic receipts in 1939*37 ara now oxpootod to ronoh 05 ororos or 4 and one- 
third ororos more than last yoar. Working expenses, inoluding full contribution to 
tbo Dopreciatloo Fond at tho rate 1-OQth of tho capital, are half a orore more than 
last year and interest hall a eroro loss. Inoluding ail miscellaneous receipts 
and ohargos as well as tha result of tho noconntlng charge referred to. the net 
revenue available to moot the Interest ohargos will bo 31 ororos or 3 end half ororos 
more than last yoar. Tho result is that after paying Interest, the balance of 15 
lakhs will bo left os Surplus on tho working of tho nil Btato-ownod Railways, Tho 
Surplus of Commercial linos otono will bo 2 ororos, Tho not aurptus of 15 lakhs 
will bo otilisod in part ro*wiymont of loans takon from tho Depreciation Fund 
lo previous years to moot tho deficits. 

In 1037-38 Burma Hallways will bo soparatod from tho Indian railway system. 
Under tho present olromnstancoa, slnoo the Burma Hallways are working at a deficit 
tho so|M»ratioa will Improve the financial position of Indian Railways, As it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the present lovol of earnings is a dofinlto indox of permanent returning 
prosperity, traffic receipts for 1937-38 aro put at 90 and throo-fourth ororos as against 
91 and ono-fourth ororos in tho ourront yoar, exotnding Burma Railways. Working 
expenses aro estimated at 10 lakhs raoro, mainly booause of tho change introduced in 
tha now Government of India Act by which provincial Governments are entitled to 
receive from railways tho oost of police rotjulrod for maintaining order on railway 
promises, Tho not revenue will bo 20 and a half ororos, 1-3 orore loss than in tho 
ourront yoar, whilo interest ohargos are practically tho same. There will be a sur¬ 
plus of 15 lakhs os against 42 lakhs in tho ourront year, excluding the Burma 
Railways, Tho surplus on commercial Hoes alone will bo 2 ororos. 

At tho end of 11)36-37 tho total loon from the Depreciation Pnnd will stand at 31- 
1-3 ororos and unpaid contribution lo tho general rovonuos at 30 and throe-fourth 
crores. Total liabilities of railways will thus oxcood 32 ororos. If these liabilities 
ara carried forward tho general rovonuos will not bo nhlo to obtain for many years 
any booollt from improved railway rovonuos, os the first charge on surpluses is tho 
repayment of loans from tho Depredation Fund. As, moroovor, tho balanoo of tho 
Depreciation Fund is considered stiffioiont for omorgonulos, it is proposed to write 
off all loans from the Depreciation Fund mil all unpaid contributions to general 
revenues tilt tho ond of 1030-37 and to start tho now year with a dean slate. 

As a result of this, tho surplus of 16 lakhs In 1937-38 will bo paid to general 
revenues as part of the contribution fixed under tho lermB of tbo separation conven¬ 
tion. 

Tho Depreciation Fund balanoo at tho beginning of 1037-38 will, after Bnrma Railways’ 
share had boon paid to tbo Government of Burma, stood at 13 and throe-fourth ororos. 
It will bo increased to ovor 20 and ono-feurth ororos at tho ond of tho year. 

Tho total sum provided for works In 1037-38 is 8 and a half ororos otter allowing 
for reduction of stores balances by half a orore. Two now lines aro oxpootod to be 
taken up, both In Bind. Tho programme includes a provision of 2,858 wagons of 
which 2$00 aro broad gaugo gonorol service wagons , to be added to pool. This is a 
groat advance on tho oarront yoar’s purchase of 750 and Is justified by tho increasing 

In explaining why Government did not propose to embark upon a large pro¬ 
gramme of expenditure or development Immediately, Bir Zafrulla Khan said as follows : 

"It will have boon noticed from what I have already said that wo do not propose 
to embark upon a largo programme of expenditure or development. Wo do not feel 
that wo would bo justified Ja doing this oven though there are signs that wo have 
at loast temporarily got away from the worst of tho depression. In saying this I do 
not wish to imply that we aro making no preparations for tho bettor times which 
wa all hope are in prospect. Wo fully realise that If traffic dovolopos, wo must bo 
propa/od to deal with it and move forward with the times. But till there ara more 
substantial indications that wo aro In for a prolongod period of prosperity, it would 
ba wise to raovo cautiously. Various reasons have been given for the increase in 
oar earnings daring tho current year, Bomo peoplo bellovo that tbo increase is duo 
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mainly to tho rise in commodity prtoos. Is a country like India any rise in the 
prices of staple commoditios is bound to enhance the spending capacity of the bulk 
of the people and Railways iu due coarse would got their Sara of this additional 
prosperity. Other people claim that tho mala reason for the improvement must be 
sought in the rapid deterioration of the international situation and that, therefore, 
the improvement is likely to prove to be only temporary and is based on no firm 
foundation. There are still others and among thorn vary eminent authorises who 
consider that there is a real improvement in trade conditions throughout the world 
which is likely to continue. The fact that the upward tendenoy in staple commo¬ 
dity prices began to manifest itself before any serious disturbance of the interna¬ 
tional situation became a feature o! world news appears to load support to this view. 
One pleasing feature in the improvement is that tho increase has been gradual, 
A spoetaoular rise is often followed by a spectacular, fall and the gradual character 
of the improvement that we have experienced leads one to hope that we might at 
no distant date got back to a steady market at neither too high Qor ton low a level 
of prices which will give the produaer a reasonable profit. Given such a ooadition 
I feel Utile doubt that the Railways, though they may not be able to set aside large 
surplus profits each year, will bo able to pay their own way and save reasonable 
sums for the future," 

As sn example of what the railways are doing to prepare for the future. Sir 
Ztfrnllah instanced one experiment whioh is intended to try out this hot weather 
namely the soheme to run on experimental air-conditioned coach on one of the mail 
services. Ho said :— 

‘If the experiment proves a success we shall go ahead on larger scale and, I 
hope, I am not looking too far into the future when 1 suggest that It may be possible 
to run complete air conditioned trains including third class coaches wherever traffic 
conditions justify.'* 

Sir Zafaralla also explained at some length the various lines of research on whioh 
investigations were being made at present which should result iu appreciable savings. 

Ho finally referred to tho Railway Enquiry Committee presided over by Sir 
Ralph Wedgwood and felt aura that they would be able to give Indian railways very 
valuable advice and assistance. He said 

“Railways in India have reason to bo proud of their achievements in the past but 
I am quite sure that there is no inclination in any quartar to olaim that the system 
is a perfect ono and that there is not room for improvement. Those who aro respon¬ 
sible for administering and running the system of railways in India are only two 
willing to admit mistakes and shortcomings and to accept advice and I know of no 
man who is in a better position to give such advice than Sir Ralph Wedgwood assisted 
by his able colleagues. 

In conclusion. Sir Zafmlla gave expression of his sense of gratitude to all those 
who may in any manaer be connected with the administration and working of Indian 
Railways for the loyal co-operation and assistance they have given Mm during the 
last two years. 

GxkebUi Dtscussiox of. Ruiwxt Budget 

18th. FEBRUARY'The general discussion of the Railway Budget started in the 
Assembly to-day. Sir Henry Qidnty, opening the debate, suggested that since the 
Railway Member had been able to turn a deficit into a oredit Midget, there was no 
need for bringing out the Wedgwood Committee. After referring to the contrast 
between the returns of the State- managed and and Company-managed railways. Sir 
Henry urged the Railway Member to cry halt “in his headlong rush for eooaomy at 
all costs at tho expense of railway subordinates. Let me tell him that he has gone 
too far already. Let me advise him to retrace his steps. Otherwise, he will be 
faced with a united opposition of such magnitude that the Government of India will 
be impotent to combat it.'* Proceeding, Sir Henry Gidney declared that it was the 
Anglo-Indian community alone which had suffered so much by the new scales amount¬ 
ing to an all-round reduction from 50 to 60 par cent in the intial salaries and 40 to 
GO per cent in the maximum salaries. Yet, it was to the Anglo-Indian 
community that tho Government always looked for loyalty and help when thev 
were in trouble as had recently been evidenced in the B. N. Railway strike which 
the Anglo-Indian community had helpod to stop. 

Criticising other features of the Administration, Sir Mokd. Yakub said that the 
system of divisional superintendents was very expensive. Under these superintendents 
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Railways would not only have 
liaro to attract freak custom by 


hausting tho whola English alphabet, but simply signing hugo files (laughter). He 
asked tho Railway Member to give aorioua attention to this and taka stops to go 
back to the old system. In regard to the road-rail competition ho blamed railways 
for the diversion of traffic and said that the time tables wore prepared without 
regard to the oonvenlonoa of passengers and trains wore generally slower than buses 
and that the lower stall badly treated pnssongors and ware oorrapt particularly in 
their dealings with business moo. Sir Mohd. Yakub objected to tho new system of 
auctioning refreshment stalls on railway stations and declared that it amounted to 
taking tho food of passengers. Finally he expressed strong resentment against the 
noo-inolusioo of Indians in the Wodgood Oommittoo and entered a Tehemont protest 
against tho appointment of a Sonth African to tho Committed. It was an insult to 
Indian self-respect, he declared, and caused footings of disgust 

Mr. A. C, Ihtil , Doputy President, dismissed at length Uio Railway frolght policy. 
He criticised Railways for allowing favourable freight rates to and from ports as 
compared with internal rates which tended to encourage tlio export of raw materials 
and the import of foreign goods. He opined that iliaro should net be aaoh a wide 
difference tn rates. 

Sir I/ttiit Hwiton said that tho Europoan group preferred to see what the Wedg¬ 
wood Committee had to say before they prooeoded farther with tho expression of 
any views on the general policy. Referring to tho question of over-capitalization 
Sir Leslie Hudson agreed that tho Railway Member's proposals would kavo an effect 
of checking over-capitalisation which tho group criticised a year ago. In regard to 
publicity, Sir Leslie Hudson pointed ont that it was the Publicity Department whtoh 
nos kept In touoh with public and it was largely tho aonsoquaaae of their efforts or 
lack of effort whether railway-mlndednoss of the public increased or diminished. 
If tho Railway Member's problem were to be solved 
to retain their present passenger traffic tut would 
Improved publicity. 

Mr. N. it. Jothi roforrod to the origin of Indian railways and said that It lay In 
the desire of tho British people to had a lecraHve investmont for thoir capital, a 
market for their manufactured goods and ompioymoot for their people. Though 
since then the policy hod changed and railways wore treated as an Indian public 
utility service, traces of the Old policy wore again evident la railways’ nogioot of 
third class passengers who numbered 40 crores as against 45 lakhs of first and 
second clast "passengers and contributed 13 timos tho revenue from higher olnss 
passengers. Yet the Government seemed satlsflod so long as first and sooond class 
passengers wore satisfied. As regards tho employment of Britishers, Mr. Joshi aora- 
plained that even after ten years of Indionisation a number of British poopto could 
be oonnted In thonsands and Parliament hod decided that they should ba paid more. 
That would not have been tolerated In any oommoreial undertaking. Referring to 
the Anglo-Indian community, Mr, Joihl asked if there was any Indian who would 
tolerate racial discrimination because Parliament doorood such discrimination. Mr. 
Joshi declared that Anglo-Indian omployoos oonld prosper only If they co-operated" 
with other employees and not by '‘blacklegging” other community, Mr, Joshi referred 
to the B. N, R, strike and said that the Railway Member, and the Industries Member 
whom ho thanked for helping its settlement would nave felt that If railway hail 
boon state-owned the settlement would have boon quicker, ' 

Mr. Qhiatuddin directed an attauk on tho various aspects of tho railway adminis¬ 
tration in India, Referring to the rood-rail problem he said that if railways viewed 
road traffic with little more imagination and foresight instead of treating It as aa 
arch-enemy of railways they could make it food or* to the railway system. Prompt 
action should bo taken to eliminate corruption. Ho considered lovol orOBBing a nui¬ 
sance to motoring public and that railways would do woli to spend monoy to cons¬ 
truct overbridges with a view to avoiding accidents and Inconvenience, Proceodinir 
tho speaker dealt with the lack of amenities to third class public and opined that air 
conditioning was needed more in their eases. Ho also criticised non-lnotuslon of 
Indians on the Wedgwood Oommittoo. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that ha had oxpeofod from Sir Md. Zafrullah Rhan 
who was . lh» first Railway Merabor coming from public life of tho country soma 
explanation in his budget statement for not appointing an Indian on the Wodvwood 
Committee. Border Sant Singh Bald that In tho budgat speech tho" House had oxnne- 
ted something more. Ssrdar Sant Singh complained of the slow pace of Indiantsation 
and asked whj had not extontion been granted to Sir Raghavendra Rao when Sir 
IL L. Parsons and Sir Onthrio Russel had been giyen extensions in tho past Aa 
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regards the experiment for sir-ooaditioning of railway coaohra, he hoped that sadden 
drop and nse of temperature, to which passengers wooid thereby be subjected, would 
not prove injurious to the health of passengers. The speaker thought that sach experi¬ 
ment bad proved a failure in the United Kingdom. Sardar Sant Singh drew 
attention of the Railway Member to the prevalence in railway servioes of corruption. 

Sir lid. Zafruilah Khan Intervening asked whether the speaker oouid give spool- 
no instances of corruption, so that he oouid taka action. 

Sardar Sant Singh offered to take Sir Md. Zafroliah Khan to any raiiway station 
to got evidence to that effect. He added ’'If you cannot uproot corruption, then 
abdicate and let others come to govern the railways." Concluding sardar Sant 
Singh warned Sir Henry Gidney that his demand for discrimination in favour of 
Anglo-Indians would cause the greatest bitterness in the country. 

Sir Mahomed Zafruilah Khan, Railway Member, rising amid oheers, expressed 
gratefulness to members who expressed gratifications at a surplus budget. Some 
members had gone further and congratulated him on hiB good luok. To a very large 
extent the railway earnings depended upon ooouomio conditions, and recent changes 
in those conditions, adverse as well as favourable, oouid not be attributed to the 
efforts of any individual or Government, and those who used the expression “good 
leek” were therefore, perfectly right Bat these matters were not entirely or purely 
matters of look. Referring to Sir Henry Sidney's demand regarding the Anglo- 
Indian community, the Railway Member said that .the matter oouid not t» profitably 
carried any further during the course of discussions this year and it would have 
been wiser, pending the discussions in which the Government were engaged, to 
leave it where it was )a3t year, On the question of proper timing of trains he 
assured the House that the authorities had been constantly watchful and examined 
the matter at frequent intervals. He dealt lengthily with tho subject of corruption, 
pointing out that it was diffioult to proceed further in the matter of unsubstantiated 
allegations mode on the fleer of the House. Nevertheless he was prepared to admit 
that tho complaints had assumed suoh a widespread nature that the matter had 
almost become a subject of national importanoe. In these circumstances he welcomed 
any proposals put forward to deal with Use evil. On the rating polioy the Raiiway 
Member emphasised that they fully realised the increase in volumes of internal 
traffio and they were trying to adjust the railways to that changed condition. Some 
criticism had been made of the expenditure of nearly two and a half lakhs on costly 
experiments in air-oonditioning the ooaobes and ho thought that it wa3 a big experi¬ 
ment and in case the experiment financially as well as scientifically proved successful, 
it was bound to revolutionise railway travel in India. As lor introducing air 
conditioning in third and if sufficient custom-was forthcoming to meet the additional 
expenditure, it was not outside practical politics to introduce it in faster mail 
trains. Referring to criticism about the rail-road competition Sir M. Zafruliah said 
that to him it appeared that there was no difference in principles put forward bv 
toe Government and nan-offioial members. The principle which the Government had 
in mind was “money that is available for making further improvements in commu¬ 
nications should be so spent as not to duplicate those communications but to add to 
them in a useful way in opening up new country.” Sir M. Zafarallah said that a 
great deal was being done to secure third class passengers more accommodation and 
more latrines. Improvements which were noticed in the new type of third olas3 
coaches were being introduced in the various railways. The process of improve¬ 
ment could net be very rapid as it would depend on the number of new coaches 
required and built. The Home at this stage adjourned. 

Aobiculthral Pboduct Qridko ass Mahkhto Biti 

19th. FEBRUARYThe Assembly met to-day with eight official bills and one 
official resolution on the agenda. The House agreed to the introduction of Sir 

S '™ Craik’s bill to further amend the Indian limitation Act, 1908. Sir Mohd. 

ah's bit) to further amend the Indian Toa Cess Aot, 1903, and Mr. Tottenham's 
bill to further amond the Indian Army Act, 1911. 

Sir Girijashankar Bajpai next moved a bill to provide for toe grading and marking 
of agricultural produce. Explaining the bill Sir Girijetshaukar said that grading 
implied classification of commodity according to quality and marking meant the 
application to each recognised grade or quality of a distinctive mark for the purpose 
of ready identification. To the consumer the practice of marking and grading was 
a guarantee of quality and to the producer it brought a contented and growing clien- 
15 
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tole and better and stable prices. The need for experimenting with the possibility of 
introduolog this prootico in India was indicated oy the suaooss aohioved by it in 
other countries. Experimental stations lor hides and skins were accordingly estab¬ 
lished In Delhi and Agra and for oggs in ttio North-West Frontier Province. The 
second-egg grading station was to bo shortly started In Travanooro. The result had 
been that merohanta and producers wore now demanding systematisation of both 
grading and marking. 

The three features of tho bill that nooded oommjnt wore: firstly there was no 
intention to compel any one to join tho oristmg experiment or start a new one, 
secondly, the sohodulo of commodities to which rogulation might be applied was 
small and power to extend tho list was sought but only after consultation with tho 
Interest concerned and thirdly, the scale of penalties was exceptionally moderate. 

ffiio nse of mark or label oy a parson not authorised to do so was punishable 
only with fine. Counterfeiting of grade, designation mark or possession of implo- 
ments lor counterfeiting, however, would bo punishablo with Imprisonment. 

Tho Bill was paasoa with tho two amendments movod by Ur. J, D. Anderion, the 
first to make it oloar that tho rules under the Bill should first bo published so that 
those concerned might havo the opportunity to oxpross their views and the second 
to exempt from punishment any person who made a mistake in marking. 

Boils ns and Eixonucnr Bills 

Tho Douse passed Sir Frank Noyce's two Bills as reported by tho Select Com¬ 
mittee, one to amend the Indian Boihri Act and tho other to amend the Indian 
Electricity Act. 

Indian Naval AniUMxKi Act 

Ur. Tottenham moved a bill further to amond tho Indian Naval Armament Aot 
so as to giro efloat in British India to tho troaty of ISM botwoen tho British Com¬ 
monwealth and certain other Powers to limit naval armament and exchange infor¬ 
mation concerning naval construction, Tho Bill was passed. 

Worn? auk's CouriNSATioN Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce movod consideration of tho Bill to amend tho Workmen's 
Compensation Aot, 1933. He said that section 35 of this Aot enabled rules to be 
made for transfer of the suma paid to tho Commissioners In India as compensation 
for tho benefit of persons abroad or paid to tho authorities abroad as compensation 
for persons in India. But it did not provide for transfer of distribution proceedings 
when tho employer did not objout ana the dependents were in a country other thaa 
one In which compensation was deposited. Tho Amendment of the Aot was designed 
to mako this poasiblo and was required lu the drat instance to provido for transfor 
between Burma and India after separation. 

There was no other speaker and the Bill was passed, 

Boiima Emioiiation 

Mr, O. 8. Bajpai movod a resolution that emigration to Burma for tho pnrposo 
of aoskillod work shall bo lawful, subject only to the restrictions iu force immediately 
beforo the commencement of tho Government of Burma Aot, 1035. 

The resolution was adopted and the House adjourned till tho 23rd, 

Von so on Railway Duund 

23rd. FEBRUARY When tho Assembly mot to-day after throe days’ recess to 
vote Hallway demands for grants there was a largo attendance of olscted mombora •, 
and, while uiq Congress was not represented In full Strength, there wore about 30 
members of the party present on the Opposition bonehos. 

In accordance with an agreement arrived at among party loaders, Mr. A, O. Dutt 
on behalf of the Nationalist group, moved a out of Its. 100 in tho demand under tho 
hoad “Hallway Board" in order to discuss the general policy of Railway administra¬ 
tion. Mr. Dutt strongly urged a complete reorientation of tho policy of what after all 
waa the biggost ainglo Industry in this country. Its outlook, he complained, was anti¬ 
national ana irrational. That had boon their oomplolnt lor a quarter of a century, 
iu policy had been to oncoarngo foreign industry and discourage Indian Industry. 

Mr, Srinroiatha wished that tho motion hod boon that tho whole domand be cut 
including the Railway Board itself. It was a useless body and more than that it had 
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become handmaidim to the political department, A commercial coaeera, ho declared, 
could not be run with a politisal bias and political prejudice. He quoted instances of 
harassment of passengers and referred to free passes given to C. 1. LX men to travel 
on trains and to police officers to enter platforms, Mr. Sriprakasa also mentioned that 
several useless or inconvenient trains weio being rue. As regards air-conditioned 
coaches, he said that he would never venture into a air-Qonditioned first class coape, 
because he would catch cold (laughter). lie had known air-conditioned iaw-oourts, 
magistrate's courts and other places. “When you go in, you catch cold. When yon 
got out, you catch hot" (renewed laughter). The Railway Board, he said, had made 
a contribution to the English dictionary. When a person of the other sox travelled 
in third class, she was a woman, when she entered the intermediate class she became 
a female and when she entered the first olass she was a lady (loud laughter). 

Prof, itanpa complained of inadequate provision of third class coaches 
and of a rise in the total wage Bill. He urged that salaries of higher officials should 
be lowered, but no worker in the Railways or anvwhere in this country should got 
less than Rs. 30, Concluding Prof. Raoga said that although the corruption was still 
there and the Railway Administration was censured last year, the corruption was still 
rampant in all Railway stations. Third class passengers were still being harrassed Mid 
Railway freights still continued to be high to the detriment of trade and industry. 

Sir. Antcarul Azim said that he was not holding any brief on behalf of either of 
Sir Hd. Zafrullah Khan or of Sir Raghavcndra Rao, but the House must admit that 
leveral improvements had taken place in the administration of railways during the 
last fifteen years. 

Mr. jiamnarayon Singh deolarod that tho Railways had been built to create an 
outlet for British capital, to transport troops for governing the country and to create 
markets for British goods. Ha had no hope of the grievances of third class passen¬ 
gers boing over remedied. 

Bir Aid. Zafrullah Khan, Railway Member, replying to the debate said that some 
members particularly Mr. A. C. Dntta, had accused tho Government of helping export 
and import rather than internal trRde by their freight This, he declared^ was not 
correct Railways followed .no definite policy of encouraging exports and imports in 
competition with internal traffic. But having regard to certain existing factors special 
rates bad to be quoted. The Railway Member said that he hoped that nobody 
in the House declared that exports should be discouraged. Only last year, 
reduction in wheat and coal was urgod in order to help export and tho Railway 
administration agreed to tho proposal. Sir Hobd. Zafroilah said that it was also 
wrong to say that nothing had been done in tho matter of freights to help the 
Indian industry and produoer. As regards tho complaint that the administration was 
costly. Sir htd. Zafrullah Khia informed the House that recently there had 
been a downward tendency in the operating ratio. Excluding depreciation, the 
operating ratio before the war was fifty-two. On that basis the ratio was the highest 
in 1930-31, but since then it had gradually gone down to 53 point 4 in 1936-37. 
As regards the question of treatment to third class passengers, Sir Md. Zafrullah 
Khan said that at this stage ho proposed to make only general observations, reserv¬ 
ing detailed examination to a later occasion when a specific matter was taken np. 
He had special reports sent to him from all Railway systems, pointing out improve¬ 
ments made in third class travel. These improvements were more on certain 
railways and comparatively less on others, but all tho Railways were folly conscious 
of their responsibilities. 

The cut motion was put to tho House and rejected without division. 

Sir Leslie Hudson on behalf of the European group larged reduction by one 
rupee of the demand under head Railway Board in order to discuss the control of 
expenditure. Sir Leslie Hudson stressed the need for thorough overhaul of railway- 
finances and declared that to set np the proposed new Statutory Railway authority 
before the whole position had been carefully examined would be a profound mistake. 
He suggested a thorough enquiry into tho systems of cost accounting in use on the 
railways but the most perfeot'eosting syste’m in the world was valueless if proper 
use was not made of the information it yielded. He suggested that the nght policy 
would be in good times to build up reserves and in bad times to draw from reserves 
to maintain an even level of expenditure. 

Mr. N. i!. Joshi condemned the wastage of money on undertakings, which did 
not pay, such as remodelling of railway stations at Luoknow and Poona. He agreed 
with the general statement of Sir Leslie Hudson regarding the need for greater con- 
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tral over fin&noos of railways, but what the railways really wsated was not internal 
control but control of an independent organisation and independent individuals, 

Mr, Sriprakata enumerated oxamplos of what ho thought aa wasteful expenditure. 
Tho greatest wastage* he said, ociourred in the ooosiraoUoa of unnecessarily big rail- 

way stations at Borne places and too riokoty in otlior places,. 

Sir P. R. Rau, replying to tho debate, assured Sir Leslie Hudson that the railways 
had a proper system of oost accounting. He agreed with the same member that 
a strict system of budgetary control of expenditure should oxist. Turning to Mr. 
Joahi's point that the Financial Commissioner should bo independent of the Railway 
Board, the Bpeokar said that after somo year*’ exporioneo of the job, he oonld say 
that the present position waa bolter. 

•When tho President put the oat motion to tho Homo, tho European Group by 
remaining slient signlflod their desire not to dlvido tho House, but some members 
of the Congress pressod for a division. The House divided and the motion was 
carried by fid votos against 37, 

It was exactly 4 p, ns. whon tho Prosidont onltod upon the Congress Party to 
move their out but, somo front bonoh members pointed out that their turn waa on tha 
nest day. Tho President accordingly adjourned the House till tho next day. 


24tb, FEBRUARY Tlio Government sustained two suoocasivo dofoats to-day 
when two out motions to the Railway Budget domands sponsored by the 
Congress Party raising debates on the exolaslon of Indians from tho 'Wedgwood 
Enquiry Committee ana also on tho faiiuro of the Govorumont to tnka over tho 
oompany-managod Railways snob as B. N., W. R. K., and M. 4 S. M. Railways 
were oarriod by tbs Honso, the former without division and the latter by &0 votes 
against 43. 


25th. FEBRUARY Whon tho Assembly mot to-day tho dabnto on tho out 
motion moved last evening by Mr. Hahomed A. Raimi to discuss tho Government’s 
failure to take steps for me manufacture of locomotive la India was continued. 

Sir iiahnmtd Zafrullah Khan, replying to the dobato, said that he could only 
re-state briefly tho coasideratioDg that carried woight with Government in coming 
to a conclusion against tho starting of a locomotive factory. Tho Government had 
oortain responsibility (Voloo : To whom ?l to tho country In financial matters nnd 
that responsibility mnat be discharged with reference to oortain principles. It had 
boon found that to make and manufacture thorn economically at least two hundred 
locomotives would bavo to bo built yearly. But ovon tho domand for fifty or sixty 
locomotives could not bo guaranteed by Indian Railways. The foot that private enter¬ 
prise would not touch it clearly Indicated that it was not ilkoly to bo paying. Sir 
Zafrullah referred to the wagon industry to refute the contention that the Govorn- 
mout had done nothing to promote Indian industries, Tho promiao to which Sir 
Henry Gidney referred only existed in the now nationalist imagination. 

The motion waa put and carried by 68 votes to 41. 

Hr, Ohiatuddin moved tho Independent Party out motion to discuss the grievances 
of third class passengers. He declared that third class passengers wore abominably 
treated. The spoakor suggested tho appointment of guardians to help third oiass 
passengers to see that there was no overcrowding to examine tho waiting sheds and 
prevent passengers from being rudoiy treated by officials. Ho also suggested the 
provision of hanging bods In third oiass carriages and tho running of motor bosea 
oa railway lines In order to roliovo congestion oa usual trains. Ho oonfossod that ho 
was puziiod whon he was told that traffic receipts wore low because be could not 
reconcile It with the intolerable state of overcrowding In trains. The proposal to air- 
condition first oiass carriages reminded him of Mary Antoinette, Queen off France, 
who, whon she was told that people wore clamouring for breaa, exclaimed. “Whv 
don’t they eat oakea ?" (Laughter), ’ ’ y 


Sir Uohd. Zafrullah admitted that there waa a groat deal still required to be 
dono to secure to lower oiass paasongors the minimum standard r oft comfort and hoped 
that they would steadily oontioue to progress towards tho achievement of that idoaL 
Tho House carried the out motioa by 63 votes to 44, 

tfyed Qhuiam Mik Nairang moved a cut under the Railway Board to disooes the 
Indiaaiaation of railway services, Syed Nairang urged that out motions should not 
be treated as aa opportunity of vontilating grievances, Thoy should be treated more 
seriously,Jf not more respectfully. He askod why there had been series of deficits 
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in the past sud_ why even this year was there only an insignificant surplus. The 
explanation lay in the neglect of speedy and complete Indianisation. 

Sir ifohamod Zafrullah replying quoted figures from the Wage* Bill and explained 
than the wages of those drawing from Rs. SO to Rs. 500 aggregated to Rs. 29 crores. 
These included very few Europeans and no possible ooonomy oonld, therefore, be 
effected nor was there room for Indianisation, 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 49 votes to 41. The Assem¬ 
bly then adjourned. 

26th. FEBRU UtY t—JDion Bahadur S. F. Piraeha moved a out motion reducing 
by Re. 1 the demand nndor the Railway Board to discuss the paucity of Muslims iu 
Railway servioes and ‘favouritism” shown in mattors of promotions against interests 
of Muslims in the service. ; 

Dr. Ziauddin declared what the Muslim community wanted was that jnstioe 
should be done. He expressed the apprehension that when the statutory Bail way 
authority came into being, the interests of Muslims might suffer. 

Sir i/ohamtd Zafrulla replying to this point explained that the policy of re¬ 
cruiting only in subordinate grades was adopted as a measure of economy, but he 
agreed that if recruitment to intermediate grades was shnt out, it might eventually 
bo found that there ware few people with ability or initiative necessary to discharge 
the duties of these posts. _ „ 

In view of the Railway Member’s assnranoe the mover withdrew the out motion. 

Mr. .Vauman moved a cut motion to disonss the road-rail problem. Ho dealt with 
a number of grievances which the public had against the railways, such as pilfering 
of goods in transit, oon-roceipt of intimation of arrival of goods, demurrage being 
charged tor failing to tube delivory in time, while the railways would not guarantee 
delivery in time themselves. 

Six Mahomed Zafrullah, replying to the debate, said that various improvements 
suggested in the course of discussion would be considered and adopted as far as 
practicable. On the whole, speaking generally, he was personally convinced that the 
railway ought to show a little more imagination in these matters and not adhere 
striotiy to the middle path or to the path of safety. Same of the suggestion* if 
oarned ont might not dirootlv be remunerative but would create greater public con¬ 
fidence. The Railway Member prooeedod to examine the other proposals made in 
the oonrse of the day. The redaotlon of railway fares over .short distances, for 
instance, would not help the railways to meet bus competition. Its effect ooiud be 
nullified by re-booltings. As regards the statement that tho railways were an impe- 
nalist concern while motor buses were a nationalist concern. Sir &L Zafrnllah pointed 
ont that In the sense in which the word imperialist had been used motor buses 
which were not manufactured in India wore equally imperialist 

After Sir M. Zafrultah's reply Mr. Nauman wanted to withdraw his motion, ont 
the House refused permission and the motion was pressed to a division and earned 
by 43 votes to 40. 

Thereafter guillotine waa applied and three more demands were pressed to a 
division and rejected by 43 votes to 37 in each case. The demands were the follow¬ 
ing : Over Rs. 10 crores under working expenses, maintenance and supply °* Iccomo- 
tivo power, over Rs. 5 crores under maintenance of carriage and wagon stock and 
Rs, s? lakhs under maintenance of ferry steamers and harbours. Other demands 
were passed and the Honse adjourned. 

Financial Statement fox 1937-38 

27th FEBRUARY i— Sir Jamu Qrigg , the Finance Member rose at 6-0 p. m. 
to-day to introduce the Budget proposals tor 1937-38 and said.In my 
two previous Budget speeches t have had to tell a story of good fortune, 
of expectations more than realised, of redactions of taxation _ and of grants 
for various kinds of development. To-day l have a different kind of 6tory to 
tell, a story of disappointment, and unexpected difficulties superimposed upon those 
which we expected and had braced ourselves to bear. Nevertheless the story will, 

I hope, show that the difficulties can bo surmounted with little hardship or even 
incon venienoe and that being so, the confidence in the future which 1 have hitherto 
expressed need only be tempered and certainly not abandoned.” 

Ftsutciai Accoubis 1935-38 

Sir Janus Qrigg pointed out that the J surplus for the year ending March 31st 
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1936, which had been earmarked os a Rovonuo Resorvo Fund to assist in balancing 
the budget during 1037-38 had proved to bo 1,84 or 13 lakhs loss than was expected. 

Revised Estimates 1936-37 

Revised estimates for 1936-37 showed a deficit of 1.97 lakhs instead of a surplus 
of 6 lakhs, expenditure being up 25 lakhs and rovenoo down 1,78 lakhs, 

Tho obangos responsible for the drop la Rovemio worn : Deficits of 2,16, 37 and 
28 lakhs under Customs (ail lioads), Inoomo Tax and Currency respectively and 
improvements of 41, 37 and 10 lakhs undor Central Excises, Misoollanoons and Salt 
In tho debates on the Finance Bill a year ago tho Finanoo Number drew attention 
to the heavy deterioration in receipts from imported sugar which sot in towards tho 
ond of 1035-36. The further rapid decline in augnr imports during the curront year 
waa responsible for a short fnll of 1.45 lakhs. This aiono providod justs float ion for 
the Finanoo Member's refusal during tho last two years lo adopt a programme of 
remission of taxation on tho basis of too oontinnanoo of this sourao of rovonuo. 

Receipts from British piocegoods wore 75 lakhs down. Exaggerated apprehensions 
about British piocegoods when tho recommendation of the Tariff Board was accepted 
had proved unfounded, as their prices remained boyond the reaoh of the average 
Indian purchaser. A doorcase in imports of metals other than Iron and Stool was 
a reflection on European rearmament resulting Jn delayed deliveries and the same 
cause was probably responsible for reductions in other imports also. 

The deterioration of 37 lakhs under Taxes on Inoomo was attributed in tho main 
to two causes—a decline in receipts from sugar manufacturing companies owing to 
tho reduction of profits caused by ovor-produetion and the- eonsoqnont price-cutting, 
and a fall in tho profits of money lenders duo to tho various Rural Indebted cess 
Aota. Tho decline in receipts from Currency waa a reflection of the prevailing low 
rates of ioterost which reduced tho return on tho Rosorvo Bank’s investments, 

Tho increase of 25 lakhs lo oxpondituro was duo to heavier discharges In Post 
OfRco Cash Certificates—Interest Charges being 46 taklis up—aouutoraotod by savings 
amounting to 20 lakhs undor Civil Administration and Civil Works. 

The Defence oaiimato was 44,85 lakhs ordinary oxpondituro ‘plus' 60 lakhs for 
Quetta, a total of 45,45 lakhs. Excesses of 33 lakhs mainly duo to inoroasod demands 


Budget at a Olajxce 


Financial yoar 1938-37 
Net Deficit of 1.97 lakhs 

Rovonuo deolino 1,78 lakhs. 

Incomo-tox decline 37 Inkha, 

Customs decline 2,16 lakhs. 

Posts and Tolegraphs surplus 8 laklu. 

Dcfcnco estimates excess 33 lakhs. 

Expenditure oxoobb 25 lakhs—Compared to 1035-30 estimates. 
Financial Yoar 1937-38 
Net Deficit of 1,58 Lakhs. 


(Rovenoo 81,83 lakhs; Reserve Fund 1,84 lakhs ; Expenditure 83,41 iakhs). 
Cost of Burma separation 2,33 Inkha. 

Coat of Provincial Autonomy 1,85 lakhs. 

Docline of revenue 1,87 lakhB. 

Deolino of customs 2,07 lakhs. • 

(Excluding loss by separation of Burma, an'improvement of 2,19 lakhs). 
Income-tax floss by Burma separation! as improvement of 40 lakhB. 

Total expenditure increase of 8 lakhs. 

Defence estimates increase of 20 lakhs. 

Posts and Tolegraphs surplus of 4 lakhs, 

—Cemparod with estimates for 1936-37, 

Rcqairoments of Provincial Government* 0,57 Jlakhe, against original esti¬ 
mate of lakhs, 

On the 1st April, India Government to providu provinces with 10.60 
lakhs (including Burras'i 2,00 lakhs) in cash, 

Too Budget announces tho following ; 

Ad increase io sugar excise from Rs. 1-6 to Rs, 2, 

Customs duty on sugar Is fixed at Rs, 7-4 por owt plus tho excise duty for 
the time being in force. 

The Silver duty is raised from 2 annaa to 3 annas. 
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for store*, 11 and one-fourth lakhs for the Waxiristao operations aad now unforeseen 
expenditure had been met from savins* and 5 and a half lakhs would be added to 
the Defence Reserve Fund. Out of 60 lakhs provided for Quetta 50 lakhs would be 
spout this year and 10 lakhs carried forward to next year. 

The revised forecast for Posts and Telegraphs provided for a surplus of 8 lakhs 
against a nominal surplus of one lakh anticipated originally. 

The Finance Member said—“So, on the oasis of these figures, the position is that 
we are faced with a deficit of 1,97 lakhs in tho current year. This represents a con¬ 
siderable falling off from oar hopes of a year ago and it is bound to make us re¬ 
examine with some care the foundations on which the Niemoyer proposals for sub¬ 
ventions and allocations of rovonuo to the Provinces rest." 

Fislscul Tsut 1937-38 

Two major changes of scope affected tho estimates for 1037-38—the separation of 
Burma and the Niomeyor Award, Tho general effect of the separation of Burma was 
a net reduction of Revenue of 3,38 lakhs and a net reduction of Expenditure of 9i 
lakhs, apart from an improvement of 13 lakhs in net balance of Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. The net cost cf separation was therefore 2,33 lakhs. 

Regarding Provincial Autonomy, the not result was a reduction of 51 lakhs in 
Revenue combined with an increase of 1,34 lakhs in Expenditure—a total cost to tha 
Centre of 1,85 lakhs. 

The sum of these two figures, viz., 4,18 lakhs represooted the extra burden on tho. 
Budget arising from the constitutional changes dne on 1st April next. These changes 
were additional to those assumed in earlier years, viz-, the devolution of 50 per 
cent of the jate duty and the subventions to the N, W, F. P,, 8ind and Orissa, 
which amounted to more than as mueh again. 

Sir James Origg next dealt with tho arrangements made for payment of existing 
debate and future borrowings as between the Centre and the Provinces. No further 
loans would be sanctioned from the Provincial Loans Fund (which would bo wound 
up). All future borrowings by Provinces, apart from temporary accommodation from 
the Centre, daring the transition period would be through the medium of the 
Reserve Bank. , 

The total figure for revenue, including a contribution of 15 lakhs from Railways, 
was 79,09 lakhs, or 1,37 lakhs less than tho revised estimate for 1936-37, 

Tho Customs estimates was 44,66 lakhs against the current year's revised estimate 
of 46,73 lakhs—a decrease of *,07 lakhs but, excluding the loss of 4,ID lakhs dne to 
separation of Burma, an improvement of 8,l9 lakhs. The estimate for Taxes on In¬ 
come was 14,30 lakhs against the ourrent year’s revised estimate of 15,30 lakhs— 
excluding the loss of L*0 lakhs owing to separation of Burma, an improvement of 
40 lakhs. The estimate included 20 lakhs on account of the Amendment in the 
Income Tax Aot brought forward during tho ourrent session. 

The total figure for expenditure, excluding Railways was 83,41 lakhs or 8 lakhs 
more than the revised estimate for tho’current year. As constitutional changes will 
cost 42 lakhs extra. There was a net reduction cf 34 lakhs in other-directions. 

Defence estimates amounted to 43,87 lakhs plus 75 lakhs for Quetta, After taking 
into account reduction of 1,21 lakhs for separation of Burma and Aden and provision 
for sending Army Contingent from India to the Coronation the real excess over the 
current year was 20 lakhs. As there had been unavoidable increases of 60 lakhs 
nndor Ordnance services, grain prices, rates of pay aad transport charges, there had 
in effect been a reduction of 40 lakhs over the rest of the field. This reduction in 
expenditure represented the contribution whiob the Defenoo authorities had been 
asked to make to what was hoped to be temporary difficulties in this most difficult 
of years. This expedient could not bo repeated often if at all, for tho figures had 
only been reached by a curtailment of services which were bound to be provided 
lor sooner or later. , „ ...... 

After allowing for separation of Burma and Aden a small surplus of 4 lakhs was 
estimated in Pasts and Telegraphs Department 

Two changes in postal rates were provided for. Tho Book paoket rate wonld be 
reduced from three-fourth anna for the Bret five tolas and a half anna tor every 
additional 6 tolas to a half anna for the first 2 and a half tolas and one-fonrth anna 
for every additional 2 and a half tolas. To remove tho anomaly whereby parcel 
ratee are at certain stages cheaper than letter rates and even book packet rates the 
3 minimum rate per parcels of not more than 20 tolas would he eliminated 
and all parcels weighing 40 tolas or less would bo charged 4 a nna s. 
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In brief the position for 1937-38 was Rovonao 81,83 lakhs, inoludlng Ro venae 
Rssorvo Fond of 1,84 lakhs, and Expenditure 83,41 lakhs—roaulting in not deficit of 

1i68 T!w roVisod forooast of £41 millions for sterling requirements was practically the 
same as the original estimate. Tbs requirements for neat year wore estimated at 
£35 millions. Tho Reserve Bank position was vory strong as the ratio of gold and 
Bterling to liabilities in tho Issue Departmont was nearly sixty instoad of the statu¬ 
tory forty por coat and there wore oonsiderablo additional sterling assets in the 
Banking Department. During the first nine months of tho current financial year the 
favourable balance of trade amounted to 60.00 lakhs against 19,00 lakhs daring the 
corresponding period last year. Exohango had remained firm throughout tho year 
mainly on account of the largo favourable baianoe of trade In merchandise accom¬ 
panied by steadily rising prioos of primary products. It certainly did not look as if 
the rupee were over*valued—in fact there waa a good deal to bo said for the coo- 

storting lows of £17 millions was ropald during the yoar end thus in effect it 
had boon possible to repatriate a considerable sterling liability and at the same time 
lower tho oost to the taxpayer by roduoiog the rate of Interest No rupee or stoning 
Joans matured next yoar and on present showing it might not be noeessary to issue 
any new ones. Should conditions again prove favourable, however, Government 
would not hesitate to take full advantage of them. 

Tho revised estimate of the requirements of Provincial Govonsmonts for the 
current yoar amoun'od to 6,6? lakhs against tne Original estimate of 6.01 lakhs; the 
increase was mere than accounted for by tho withdrawal by certain provinces of 
amounts available in their Famine Belie! Foods for direct investment. Next year 
the balances of Provinoial Governments would bo separate from those of the Centre 
hut tho Government of India would have to provide provinces on April 1st with 
10,60 lakhs (including 8,00 lakhs for Burma) la cash on acoouat of their initial 
Treasury and other balances. 


Discussing tho question whether there was any reason for doubting the soundness 
of tho conclusions of the Niemeyor Report in regard to the ability of tho Centre to 
boar the cost of the successive stages by which tho now Constitution was to be 
Introduced, tho finance Member did not think that tho disappointments of 1936-37 
had falsified the calculations. In spite of the falling off of revenue there were defi¬ 
nitely onooursgiog signs, ‘'Railway tralBo returns indicate quite clearly a substantial 
Increase in prosperity. The steadily inorousing prioos of primary products point to 
the same conclusion. Further, the almost phenomena! increase in exports of mer¬ 
chandise must soon remit in an enhaaoemont of purchasing power and altogether 
we havo many pointers towards a greater resiliency of revonue in tho not distant 
future. On tho whole I do not think that I shall b# indulging in unjustifiable opti¬ 
mism if l say that there is no reason why the Niomoyor prognostications should 
not be realised in tho long run and that oven in tho uoaror future his programme 
can be fulfilled with the help of no more than a vorv modost addition to our re¬ 
sources, whiob I should estimate to be roughly Its. 1 and a half to Rs. t and throe- 
foarth crores by whiob wo ore short of s baianoe this year. Of course, I am always 
pre-snpposiog the absence of Internal disorder or external strife". 


Sir Jame* Qrigq continued that personally he bolievod that given time tho omonnt 
could be found by improving and tightening up the .administration of existing taxes. 
The amendment in the Inoomo Tax Act roeontiy introduced was expected to arrest 
deterioration in revenue in one direction and to yield oa Immediate improvement of 
20 lakhs next year. Other xocommondatloos of tho Inoomo Tax Enquiry Report 
concerning changes in the tax system involved questions of principle on whioh public 
opinion would bo olloitod before legislation was introduced. Proposals in tho report 
to improve the taxation machinery would bo examined without delay with a view to 
the oarfy Introduction of reforms. In the spheres of Customs administration nnd 
Central Excises some improvements had nlroody boon introduced and others wore 
under consideration. These would in dae course yield a substantial return but they 
would not solve tho Immediate problem of fiiilag the gap of Rs, 1 and a half to 
1 and throe fourth crores in tho noxt financial year. 

said; “In tho first place I propose to Lnoreaso the sugar excise 
2 per owt. The main single causo of the present weakness in 
is the virtual disappearanoo of revenue from imported sugar I 
law that in 1930-31 this item accounted for no less thou Its, 10 


8ir Jamei Qrigg 
from Rs. 1-6 to Its, 
our revenue position 
would remind the H< 
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and three-fourth erores. That customs rovonne haa now practically gone and in ita 
place ws are to be left with oxciao revenue of audor Rs. 2 and halt ororea. It is 
hardly necessary to emphasise the tremendous strain which the loss of 6 to 8 orores 
in the yield of consumption tax on a single commodity must impose on fiuanoe of 
the country. The presoot level of internal prices is snoh that the consumer, even 
when he haa fully shouldered tire burden of an additional eleven annas per owt., 
will bo paying no more for his sugar than he was, until a very recent date. 

As regards the manufacture, I have already mentioned the plight to which over¬ 
production has reduced the industry. In so far as enhanood excise will check this 
tendency of eliminating the weak and inefficient producer, it will have a salutary 
effect and by arresting further deterioration will preserve the position, pending a 
fuller enquiry whiob will shortly be held by the Tariff Board. For the earns reason, 

1 believe the effect on onltivator also will be beneficial for it la no advantage to him 
to be induced to grow cane for supply to precarious manufacturer, who cannot be 
relied on to ttake the crop off his hands. I estimate the additional revenue from in¬ 
crease in sugar excise at 115 lakhs. Tho change in excise duty involves a change 
in the customs tariff. The protective duty was imposed in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board in April, 1931, at Re, 1-4 per owt, but in the 
emergency Budget of September, 1931 a surcharge of 25 per cent was added, which 
brought It to the present level of Hs. 9 per owt. When instead of the revenue sur¬ 
charge being removed the excise was introduced in 1934 it was thought desirable to 
main tain the additional margin of eight atmas per owt between the duty on domestic 
sugar, which was fixed at He, 1-5 per owt and that on imported sugar. 

This additional margin based on the subsidiary recommendation of the Tariff Board, 
which apprehendod in certain circumstances that the price of imported sugar might 
fall below tho figure which the Board estimated to bo a fair selling prioB for Indian 
product In the present conditions Indian sugar Is being sold at prices of imported 
sugar that there is no necessity or justification for maintaining say addition to the 
substantive protection of R& 7-4 per owt to which the industry is entitled until the 
31st March, 1938. The import duty, therefore, will bo fixed at Rs. 7-4 per owt plus 
the excise for the time being in force. In order to prevent forestalling and minimise 
dislocation of tho market, I have decided that these changes should take effeot forth¬ 
with and a declaration under the provisional collection of Taxes Act has been 
attached to the relevant clauses of the Finance Bill, I should also mention that 
sugar producing Indian States are being approaohed with a view to bringing them 
into line with British India and securing that enhanced excise also be levied on 
their output. 

{B) Jay second proposal for filling up the gap In the revenue Is to raise the duty 
on silver from the present level of two annas to three annas per onnee. I do not 
think that this modest increase is likoly to stimulate the recrudescence of smuggling, 
which wo encountered when tho duty was five annas or more. I estimate the addt- 
tional yield to be Rs. 50 lakhs. This change will also take effeot at onoe. With an 
additional revenue of Rs. 1,65 lakhs wo expect from these measures, our net deficit 
of Rs. 153 lakhs for 1937-38 is turnod Into a small surplus of Rs. 7 lakhs or so in 
the current year, and thus reduce the deficit for 1935-37 to Rs. 1,92 lakbs. 

Additional taxation always arouses controversy aad there Is no particular reason 
why I should erpeot to escape from the operation of this universal law, but the new 
burdens 1 am imposing are modest, and to the best of my belief so part of them 
will fail on the shoulders of tho poorer classes. The price wo have to pay for 
balancing our Budget, is not therefore, exacting one. The eoonomio position in the 
country is undoubtedly improving, and in spite of a temporary setbaok in onr budget¬ 
ary affairs, we have certainly no cause for pessimism, but rather considerable cause 
for optimism. And in any ease, let ns not forget that in this very Budget we are 
paying nearly Rs, 2 and half erores for the separation of Burma and are providing 
over Its. 5 and half erores of assistance to other provinces. 

QtirLRkL Discussion or xhs Bcdow 

2nd. MARCHThe Assembly held a genoral debate on the Budget to-day. After 
questions. Sir Ltilit Hudson opened the debate. Ho said that the European Group i 
supported the additional duty on sugar and silver. The proposal with regard to 
sugar was perhaps drastic, but an efficient producer had nothing to fear from the 
additional duties. Referring to the new Empire air mail scheme. Sir Leslie Hudson* 
thought that it meant that all first class mail matter would be carried by air, but 
one point about which the commercial community would worry was with regard to 
16 - - - 
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the carriage of commercial documents which wore often bulky and heavy and would 
involve an additional cost. Ho hoped that some arrangement would be made to meet 
thin difficulty, - * _ , ... . , . 

Mr. K. Chaliha aaid that the effect of an (noroaso in the sugar duty would bo 
that competition in the sugar market would inoreaso, wliioh only the European produ¬ 
cers of sugar oould survive. Thus many Indian factories would evontually close and 
A very Jar## number of Indirtu alwrohokloM wouhl bsjrilinsd. Pf&ooodipg Mr. Cbalihft 
criticised ttie opium policy of the Government of India. He aaid that It was a Bhame 
that while India had snorifiood over nine orores yearly income from export of opium 
to the East, she was not prepared to forego about fifty lakhs to save her own people 
from tho vioo of opium habit. Concluding, ho pressed the claims of Assam for a 
larger subvention, as that provinao had boon making largo remissions In land revenue. 

Dr, P. N. Bantrjtt, did not object to tho enhancement of the silver duty, but 
strongly opposed the inoreaso In tho sugar excise duty. To support his view, he 
quoted tho opinion expressed by Sir T. YijayaraghavnuharU at Bombay. Dr, Banorjoe 
deprecated that tho Finanoo Member was imputing motives to a man like 8ir T. 
Vijayaraghavauhftfia. Continuing Dr. Banerjoo said that nobody could dony that tho 
sugar industry oould not boar a heavy taxation at thia early Btago of Its career. 
“India is a nch country, she has vast resources, but tho people of tho country are 
poor, because of the financial aystom of tho Government," Dr. Banorjoe added. 

Mr. Katiash Behari Lai, a new member from Bihar, is a maidon speech criticised 
tho general policy of the Government, Ho declared that tho Government was respon¬ 
sible for “tickling communal passions." Ho oritioJsod tho work of the Statistical 
Department and referred to the unemployment In the country. 

Mr, K. Sanatorium opined that the 'Finanoo Member's apaooh merely stated bow 
salaries of Government officials wore p.ild during last and current years and were to 
bo paid next year, [t contained a most casual roforouee to the fortunes of the 
/> eoplo. When the only aotlvlty of the Oovornmont was to Impose taxation and pay 
salaries of Government oflSoials, tho condition of people mast bo doplorable. “If tho 
Oovornmont of India hod acted liko other foreign Governments tho situation would 
not havB been so bad. Mr. Banatanara proooodod to comment on tho Finance Mem¬ 
ber’s casual and lighthearted observation that the inoreaso in export indicated that 
tho lSd, ratio appeared to be under-valued rathor than ovor-valuod. Whon Mr. 
Sanatanam usod tho world “light-hearted” there was laughter from all sides of tho 
House interfereixi with orios of “optimislio". Sir James Origg asked good 
humonrly whether the uso of tho word "lighthearted" was in order. The President 
said that it was in order and added that members oould not oast reflection on tho 
votes of the House, 

Mr. Oadgil remarked that tho grant of Ra 1 ororo for rural uplift which hod 
been made during the past two years was conapiouo. a by its absence this year. 
Tho grant was drat mode at tho time wtion tho Congress started work in rural areas 
in 19115. It was continued next year and was spent to counteract tho influence of 
ttio Congress, Tho Congress, however, succeeded better in tho elections in rural 
areas than in ths urban areas, Mr. Oadgil procoodud to deal with tho oostlinoss of Indian 
administration, tie said that instead of raising the tax on sugar ho had oxpeotod that 
the Government would coma with a proposal of ton por oont oat In tholr salaries. 

Dr. Ziauddin advised tho Oovornmont to koup in mind tho yearly remittance of 
Rs. 70 orores for foreign commitments at tho time of signing any trade agreement 
with England or dominions. India oould not afford any, longer to drain away its gold 
resources. He favoured the grant of funds for rural- uplift on condition that tho 
money was spent lor tho spread of primary eduoation and for distributing good seeds 
to agriculturists. 

Mr, Juanas hi ingh am Chsttiar declared that the Finanoo Mombor had under-esti¬ 
mated detluit. To the amount of Its. 1 and tliroo-forth orores mentioned by bim 
should be added portion of the 220 croros received from Bnrma for debt settlement. 

Mr. C. B. Magargar {Bombay official) Baid that tho inoreaso in sugar exoig 
was so small that it oonld hardly bo said to Itnpouo any hardship oa the masses. The 
increase in silvor duty was also small and was of less controversial character. 

Mr. Shamlal admitted that ho had road the Finanoo Member’s speech light- 
heartedly but earnestly {laughter). The speaker wanted Government servants to 
r forego a portion of thair salary bat tho latter would not agree. Why disease the 
budget if the Government was not prepared to agroo to what the House said 7 A 
high salaried Government official did not oreata round him an atmosphere of service. 
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Vcnkatackalam Chatty suggested that the ateet industry deserved better * 
treatment than had bean Riven to sugar whiob, next to salt„iv»8 the most commonly 
used commodity. Provincial Governments had given to the industry facilities and 
concessions which the new doty might adversely affect. Referring to inoome tax Mr, 
Chetiy urged that assessing officers should take consideration of the actnal expendi¬ 
ture which included the mosey spent on semi-religious occasions and such items as 
‘Dtvali' and other presents. 

Mr. Anantaaayanam Iyengar declared that tho Finance Member bad made re¬ 
posted mistakes in calculation and bad shown himsolf little better than a novice. It 
was wrong to boitd the expectation of increased exports. A shrinkage of the export 
of raw products was already evident. Recently India which produced rioo in suoh 
abundance had to cry for imposition of restriction on Siamese rice. That showed 
how fast neighbouring countries were becoming Independent of India's raw products. 

Seth Mathradas Vdtaanji thought the budget gave no cause for jubilation either 
on revenue or expenditure side. The cost of provincial autonomy was far more 
considerable than many might at first have believed. That of oourse was no reason 
to forego autonomy in the provinces but the point was relevant in criticising this 
year's budget in that hereafter maav sources of inoome whiob was sort of a reserve 
for national needs would now not be available to the Coatral Government and that 
to that extent the general finanoial position ‘must needs be regarded as being weaker 
than otherwise, ‘ ' 

3rd. MARCH The Assembly continued general discussion of the budget to-day. 
Sir Mohammed Yakub, speaking Bret to-day, declared that the Finance Member's pro¬ 
posals would cause great hardship and resentment. An increase in the excise duty 
on sugar had already created a stir in the country, and he did not expect it would 
bring the estimated revenue. The imposition of au additional silver duty was not an 
unmixed blessing. Silver was now the only commodity whiob the people of India 
could look upon as their treasure to help them ia time* of need and they would not 
welcome a duty on it 

Mr. N. if. Joshi observed that the impression left by the Finanoe Member's bud¬ 
get speech this year was that he was in a slightly chastened mood in contrast to 
the two previous budget speeches, which breathed the spirit of a man who 
thought that he made no mistakes and needed no caution. He. criticised the pro¬ 
gressive restriction of the functions of the Standing Finance Committee of the 
Assembly, white the need was for enlarging their soaps, so that all public expendi¬ 
ture might be sorutinised. Ha urged that the House should give its serioua 
attention to this and to what he described, as an attempt to curtail the functions'of 
the Publio Acoounts Committee also. 

Mr. J. F. Sata, (nominated official, U. P.), speaking in his private capacity as one 
who served this country not without honour for two or three generations, recognised, 
that the coming changes were right in principle and was ready lo work them with 
sympathy. There was prospect of tho Congress party taking office in several pro¬ 
vinces. If they took up the responsibility of office, as a few of them had had ex¬ 
perience of administrative work, they would probably noed suoh holp as the Imperial 
services were able to give. 

Mr. Basanttx Kttmar Das said that the Finance Member had played a hoax on 
the House last year when he had said that there would be a surplus budget this 
year. He had done so in order to get his rural grant of one eroro in order to pre¬ 
pare the rural people against the Congress. Tho speaker was glad that tho masses 
stood by the Congress in recent elections. 

Mr. Muthuraaga Aludatiar declared that India had been used as the dumping ground 
for the third rate and fourth rate experts from foreign countries. It was a notorious 
fact that the Indian Army was maintained primarily in the interest of the Britishers. 
In the name of efficiency large military hospitals were being maintained far beyond 
their requirements and the amount spent on the British personnel was disproportionately 
high as compared with that spent on tho Indian personnel. Tho policy of bringing in 
English doctors, English nurses, English Chaplains and so on was very disgusting. 
Referring to tho sugar duty, the speaker foil that tbs nosoent industry would bo hit 
thereby. He particularly emphasised discontinuance of the costly Simla exodus. 

Mr. M. S. Aney declared that there was no farther scope for enlargement of 
revenue. The only way open to make both ends meet was economy and retrenchment. 
Dealing with the-military expenditure, Mr. Aney explained that the gross expenditure 
really amounted to fifty-five orores and eighty-five lakhs, including the loss on strata- 
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• gio railway ttooa and the oost of tribal expeditions, The salaries for defence and 

Simla exodus were items which stood in nood of drastic curtailment. The services 
were hko fencing which was intended to protoot the Indian cultivator, but had now 
beoome a wild growth, absorbing ail water and manure and that should go to 
euitivatioa * , . , 

Sir Couatji Jthangir referred to the absence from the yoar s spoooh of the nsoai 
explanatiana of principles and policies. The Finance Mumbor had made his speech a 
matter of fact Ho had to work under handicaps, one of which was the Constitution 
itself. Ho had no elected party to defend him bat had tiro Opposition whose duty 
(Sir James Origg intorjootod; ’and pleasure'') Is to opposo. Referring to defence 
budget Sir Cowaaji Jebangir said that erodit was doe to too Finance Member for toe 
act that while other oountriea were spending more money on armament, India had 
kept expenditure on the Army stationary. Money was cheap and tho Finance Mem¬ 
ber might oooslder ways and moans for converting sterling debt into rnpoo debt. 

Pandit Qooinda Vallakh Pant opened by saying that it was not possible in ttie 
space of a few minutes available to do more than touch tho fringe of the subject. 
Mr. Paul said that he found difllonlty in describing tho budget in a Parliamentary 
language but-( 8 ir James Grigg: *80 did I" laughtor and applause)—ho characterised 
it as a barbarous budget soon os no Finance Moimbor proBontod in any omused 
country. Ha thought that the Finance Member would agree with him but Bir James 
Grigg was the vioiim of circumstances from which ho could not escape. Mr. Pant 
called it a barbarous budget because in those enlightened days no loss than 63 p. o. 
of the entire revenue of the country was devoted to defence. Mr. Pant then adduoed 
arguments to show that tho budget statement on dofenao oxpondituro was misleading. 

Sir Jam** Origg, who roso amidst cheers, said that tho debate was confusing and 
contradictory. On the one side he was acouaod Of being too ontimiatio whilo 00 
the other he was criticised for undor-budgotiug. Tho Finance Member addod that 
he hod listened on the usual platform of accusations of exploitation on the part of 
Britain which hod already boon exposed tiroos without nurabor and ho had therefore 
come to tho conclusion that thoro was no prospoot of causation of this type of 
criticism until members who Jevoilod them had to do things for themselves. 

* Bir James replied in detail to the criticisms of the budget. Hoforriag to the 
arguments against the enbaocomont of the sugar excise duty, ho said that these 
were mutually oontradiotory ns tho tax would not ruin tho producer and also injure 
the consamer at the same time. Sir James concluding said that ho had deliberately 
avoided answering more rhetorical and less faotual speeches which ho thought 
were more eohoos of election speeches. Considering the tone of these spooohos ha 
ought to apologise for coming before the House in suoh a gentile mood. Bir James 
added. “1 hope the House will appreciate my more light-hearted and less abandoned 
manner. (Applause}. Tho Assembly thou adjonrnod. 

Oman Bills 

4th. MARCH Tho Assembly had six official Bills bofora It whoa it mot this 
morning. MlJ. A. Thorn* introduced s BUI furthor to amend the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1008. The nood for the amendment is explained os follows : One High 
tkiurt has held that a guardian appointed by a Oonrt for a minor defendant during 
tho coarse of so original suit does not continue to bo tho guardian for the suit in 
execution of the proceedings without fresh appointment The Hill now proposes to 
make it oloor that tho appointment endures throughout alt tho proceedings arising 
out yf to* suit, including tooso in tho Appollate or CoviBionai Court and those in 
execution of the decree, 

Mr, O. B. F. Tottenham introduced a Bill to amend tho Indian Rod Cross Sooiety 


Iffous Ltwnnoir Act Ambsd. Bill 

»> D : ®ow>d consideration of tho Bill farther to amond tha Indian 

Limitation Act 1908. Tho objeot of the Bill Is to reduce the period of limitation 
of sixty years for any suit by or on behalf of tho Secretary of State for India in 
Council to aixyears. It is explained that artlolo ld9 of tho Aot, which prescribe* 
this period, will In futoro govern tho suits by a province against a province or 
a province and the Federation. p 

“■ Bl J* considered olaaso by olanso Mr. Anantatayannm Ayyangar 
£ *“ 8B(i raont to the effect that tho period of limitation proposed by too Hill 
should bo 12 instead of 6 years. Ho polntod oat that if ministers slept over the 
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rights of a province its suoooediag ministers would havo sufficient time to find oat 
flaws or Acts of omission sad toko thorn boloro thi Federal OearL Sit years wo aid 
not give thorn sufficient lime, 

Isons Tea Csss Act Aram. Box 

Tho House thou passed Sir itahomed ZafruliaK Khan'n Bill to farther amend 
the Indian Tea I’-ess Act of 1903. It is explained that in view of the small income 
likeiy to result from any daty imposed on comparatively unimportant tea exports - 
from Burma and the fast that Burma is not represented on the Indian Tea Market 
Expansion Board whioh administers the funds accruing from the duty imposed under 
the Act, oontinaod application of the Act to Burma after separation is not only 
unnecessary bnt is likely to load to considerable friction over the distribution of 
the Board's efforts as between India and Burma's teas. It had accordingly been 
decided to exclude Burma from the operation of tho Aot and "the Bill carnod out 
this decision. 


Amir Aot isin. Bill 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham moved consideration of tho Bill to further amend the 
Indian Army Aot of 191L Tho objects of tho Bill are explained as follows. Under 
section 175 of the Army Act officers of the British wing of the army inIndia 
reserve of officers are only subject to the military law when called out in the 
military capacity. There is no corresponding provision in the Indian Army Aot for 
officers in the Indian wing of tho Army in India reserve of officers. It is proposed,* 
therefore, to amend the Indian Army Aot of 1911 to pat olfioers ol the Indian wing 
in exactly the same position as offioors in the British wing. 

Mr. OAaotudrfi'n strongly objected to the BiiL He declared that the House had 
always opposed the distinction between Indian commissioned officers and British 
commissioned officers and the inferior position which Indian officers held. 

Mr. SutpamivfAi said that the Array Secretory had by means ol a plausible 
speech, quietly tried to got tho Bill passed but it contained cruel and insulting dis¬ 
tinction between tho Indian and the British wing of officers. The Bill was seeking 
to perpetuate a state of things under which BntUh officers serving in India were 
governed by one iaw made in their own oonntry and Indian officers were governed 
by another law made in India. He appeatod to the House not to stultify itself by 
going back on its owu consistent vote against such s racial distinction. 

Sir Cotcaeji Jahangir said that the Bill apparently proposed to put Todiaa officers 
in the Indian army, but unfortunately there were two Acts, one tor British officers 
and another for Indian olfioers. Even by interference the House did not want to be 
committed to this principle. The House wanted that British and Indian officers 
should be governed by the same Aot. 

Mr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, replying to the debate pleaded that by throwing 
out the Bill they could not alter whatever discrimination existed between the Indian 
and British reserve of officers. He contradicted Sardar Mangal Singh’s statement 
that a British officer of the junior rank refused to take orders from a senior Indian 
officer. There was, on the oontrary, complete reciprocity in these matters between 
British and Indian sections of the army. If the Bill was rejected it would be an 
example of catting the nose to spite one’s face. 

Mr. Tottenham s motion for consideration of the Bill was pressed to B division 
and carried by 47 votes to 46. , 

in the course of the debate on the third reading of the Bill Sardar Mongol Singh 
observed that according to Army Secretory the racial discrimination might be a 
settled toot. But it might won be unsettled. 

Mr. Satyamurthi opposing the Bill deolared that it asked for a vote of the House 
indirectly in favour ol the Indian Army Aot, as amended in 1934. “I refuse to be 
party to the Act. I may not be strong enough to fight the British and sand them 
out of the country, bat as long as I am in this House and my friends are in this 
House, I am tut going to be party to any legislation, whioh seeks to stomp with a 
brand of inferiority the Indian officers in the Indian Army.” 

Mr. Tottenham replying to the debate said that discussions had strayed far away 
from the subject under discussion. Member alter member had objected to the exist¬ 
ing Army Act, but the Bill under consideration went some distances, however small, 
to meet the objections. The House divided on the Bill mid passed It by 49 to 46 
vote*. 
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5th. MARCH Tho Assembly to-day began discussion on demands for grants 
which lasted five days. Tho first out was movod on behalf of the European group 
by Mr. F. K, James who proposed that tho demand nudor tho Finanoo Department 
should be reduced by Ito. 1 to consider revonuo dutios, Mr. James explained that 
tho out woa not Intended as a ooosuro on tho Government but to provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for the European group to oxpress their views, 

Mr, James emphasised that the purpose of tho out was to ascertain, firstly, what 
were the results of tho departmental enquiry which the Finance Member was conduc¬ 
ting os a preliminary to the reconstruction or tire revonuo tariff, secondly, what was tho 
next step and thirdly to impress on tho Government tho importance or reconsidering 
the wiio’olqoestion of duties. Tho policy of India was discriminating protection while 
revenue tariff might have an offeot of indisoriraioating protection to industries which 
could never satisfy the canons laid down by tho Fiscal I Commission, 

Sir James Qrtgp replying to the debate in full silent House said that tho question 
raised by the motion was an important one on whiah in tho past hod been much 
controversy. He commented on the tendency towards a change of the viewpoint 
which he uad noted during tho course of the debate. Bsr James Grieg then enun¬ 
ciated the principles on whiah Indian tariff should be based which no divided into 
throe classes ; llrstly, that tariff on luxury artioles should bo pitched at a level yield¬ 
ing tho highest revonuo after taking into auoount tho oonBumur's ability to pay ; 
■secondly, that tariff on articles of staple consumption should be as tow as possible 
consistent with revonuo needs and thirdly, that duty on Instruments of production, 
including essential raw materials, should only be imposed If the optima on luxury 
articles and modorate duty on staple artioles failed to yield tho exchequer require¬ 
ments. The sneaker assured the House that the question of duties woa under dost) 
supervision, Thera aro two aspects to ho foood, llrstly, Immediate remedial action 
to protect rovonue aud secondly general revision In aooordonee with well defined 
principles. Bir James Qrigg emphasised, however, that it would bo a folly to put 
into operation any ono or two separate principles in tho advance of genera! scientific 
revision. When the posibility arose na investigation would require to bo conductor! 
exclusively by tho Government. 

Tho out motion was withdrawn. 

Tho J?aj« of KoUtngods movod a out nndor “Executive Coanalt'' to discuss tho 
policy of protection. The Haja Bnid that tho Finance Member bad made no secret of 
lus strong views on tho question of protection which, tho Haja said t had created 
considerable uneasiness. India must seek grontor economic scrutiny within her own 
borders. Instead of having to export raw materials India must try to convert them 
into goods at home. The Haja advocated protection of agricultural products and 
products of cottage industries. 

Sir Atohamed Zafntllah replying said that in tho matter of affording protection to 
Industries it would be diiBoult to please everybody. Sir Mohammed continuing said 
that at present there already existed a fairly high tariff wall, though with rogord to 
certain industries the degree of protection afforded by it must not bo adequate. But 
it did not matter whether tho protection was given by means of Rpaeifio protective 
duties or by means of rovonuo duties. Collectively, both those categories of duties 
in effect created on atmosphere favourable for fostering industries. 

Tho Haja of Kollonyodo's out motion was pressed' to a division Bad was carried 
by- 06 votos to 43, Tho Assembly thou adjourned. 

6th. MARCH :—Tho Assembly continued dlsonssion on cut motions on tho Budget, 
Fyed Murtaia fiahtb, on behalf of tho Independents, wanted to movo a out of Its. 
100 under the Defence Department to discuss “the persistent rofusal of the Govern¬ 
ment to listen to tho opinion of this House in defence matters,” but Mr. Tottenham, 
Army Secretary on a point of order, said that tho party had originally intended to 
move a different out and he had come prepared to roply on that, Mr. Tottenham 
added that two days’ notice, required by the standing orders, had not boen given of 
the now cut and ho had not suOlciont time to prepare for it, 

,, The President uphold tho point of erdor and Bycd Aiurlasa 8ahib then moved 
that the demand undor tho defence department bo rodueod by Its. 100 to discuss 
Ind ionisation of tho Army. Sir. Mur tat a tlahib pointed out that tho House had repoa- 
ledly urged the pood of ourtaillng tho army expenditure and made constructive proposals 
towards that end. One of (horn was that (he Army Department should be Indianised. 
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Bat that Indianisation should not bo according to the whims of the War Council of 
England. The speaker declared that the British force of 00,000 stationed in India 
was not wanted. Indians themselves were in a position to defend their frontiers. 
They only wanted an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. P. J. Griffith* (official) said that the cut motion on Indianisation had become 
a permanent feature year after year since Inst 15 years and it had been argued that 
the pace of Indianisation was too slow, that segregation of Indian commissioned 
officers in specific regiments was unfair and that the eeonomio needs of the country 
did not warrant such a huge army, Mr. Griffiths put a question to himseif ; why 
must Indianisation proceed slowly, and proceeded to explain that Indianisation of 
commissioned ranks of the army in its present form was an experiment The Gov¬ 
ernment had always desired that Indianisation must necessarily proceed slowly. The 
army existed for only one job, namely defence and protection and it did not exist 
for vindicating any political theory. Mr. Griffiths maintained that there was consider¬ 
able dearth of suitable candidates, and he compared England and India in this 
respect Mr. Griffiths said that the real tronble was that Indians were only 
now beginning to realise the importance of the military career. Until there was suffi¬ 
cient supply of suitable oadidntes both by education and tradition to hold commissioned 
ranks it would not bo possible that Indianisation would proceed faster than at present 

Mr. Satyamurthi in a vigorous speech declared that it had never been his mis¬ 
fortune to listen to more insulting or arrogant a speech than that of Mr. Griffiths. 
Be asserted that IndianB could defend themselves and if they wanted foreign assis¬ 
tance it should not be difficult to buy mercenaries on better terms than British! 
mercenaries, mow begin paid by India for her defence. It was an insult to say that 
Indianisation was being tried aa an experiment India existed before England came 
and India defended herself with her own soldiers. As for traditions, it was Napoleon 
who called the British a cation of shopkeepers. After speeches of the type of that 
of Mr. Griffiths, the British had no right to come to India for assistance in case of 
another war. 

Blr CW/» Jthangir said that Mr, Griffiths had stated that the independent parlv 
was a withered flower and it brought the same motion year after year. Sir Cowasji 
Jebangir’s reply was the same that the late Sir Rash Behari Ghosh gave on one 
occasion to a District Judge. When the famous Bengali lawyer brought in a large 
number of bonks into the court the District Judge askod if Sir Rash Behari Ghosh 
bad brought his library with him, and Sir Rash Behari Ghosh retorted “Yes your 
Honour, to teaoh you law.” ^Laughter). Sir Oowasji Jehangir said that the indepen¬ 
dent party brought a out motion every year in order to teaoh the men with the 
mentality of Mr. Griffiths something about army. 

Mr. O, B . F. Tottenham gave details of the Indianisation sohems, which he had 
given last year and said that it was an experiment in the sense that it had not been 
done before and the Government must have time to see whether that experiment 
succeeded. He declared that there was no change of reconsidering or expanding that 
schema until the results of the experiment were known. 

St/rd Maria* a Sahib’» out motion was carried without a division. 

Mr. N. IS. Joshi moved a out motion urging the Government to undertake uni¬ 
form system of compulsory State insurance against risks inoidental to the life of 
industrial workers. He said that experience had shown that voluntary experiments 
in schemes of social insurance had failed in every country and only a bold scheme 
undertaken by the State would be oheaper and would prove successful. 

Sir Frank Noyce pointed out that Mr. Joshi had completely ignored the questtra 
of finance and the constitutional implication* _ of this motion. Sir Frank Noyce 
quoted the opinion of the Whitley Commission which had said that no scheme of 
unemployment insurance placed before it was at ail practicable and there was no 
basis on which a scheme could be worked out. The out motion was not pressed and 
was rejected without a division. The Assembly adjourned till the Sth. 

8th. MARCHMr, Joshi moved a out to discuss the grievances of postal em¬ 
ployees. Owing to the short time available he dealt with these briefly and referred 
to the non-compliance by the Government with the draft convention and forced or 
compulsory labour. 

Ur, Girt gave a list of grievances under which lower scale employees had been 
labouring. These were insecurity of service, recent revision of rights of appeal, 
change in the procedure regarding adverse comments entered on service sheets, non- 
promotion of postmen to clerical posts and victimisation of trade unionists by certain 
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Hoporintendents. Q» Bald that thoso woro among tho grievances bat time to moatioi 
•U was not available. 

Mr. i. B*uoor, Director Oenaral of Posts ami Tolographs, roplyiog to the criti 
' cism ot reduction o! bouse allowance to poatmon lo Bombay said that tbs Govern 
neat had considered tbfs matter oarefally before taking action, Thoy had oonsulux 
not only the Bombay (Jovornmuot but also the Bombay Corporation and tho Labom 
Commission and only Uieroafter was tho reduction of two rupees monthly was made 
lie ■emphasised that the house allowance was not meant to cover full rent bat U 
cover extra cost whore the standard was high. Ur. Bcwoor added that he wonlc 
like to correct tho impression that a low and isolated griovanoes suggested a tyraaai( 
■tail department. Tho staff department gave sympaihetio consideration to over] 
complaint and these were Invariably remedied If juatiiiod. 

Mr. Jothi, though ho was not fully satisfied with Mr. Bewoor’s reply, withdrew 
the eat motion. 

Mr. Uohanlal Saxtna moved a Congress Party oat that tho demand under the 
hood Department of Education, Health aud Lands should be ruduoed by Bs, 100 tc 
discoss the question of treatment of Indiana abroad. Mr. Bsxona said that in most ol 
the African colonies Indians wore pioneer In having settled long bofore European set¬ 
tlors bad began to arrive and bod played a groat part In the eoonomio, moral and 
material development of these colonies. Germany having butchered Britishers and 
others during the War was now demanding book her ooTonios and it wonted that 
the demand was being favourably considered. He askod the House to see how in 
•contrast to this Indians who had saariUod thousands ot lives to defend the empire 
in the War were now being hounded out ot thoso colonies. 

Mr. F. E. Jamtt assured the House that the European group was hundred por 

cent with ail those Who proseed for the rights ot Indians abroad. The question was 

not simply ono of sclf-rosiieot and honour of India but seif-raspoot and honour ot 
the whole of the British Empire and to auob an extent as was possible for the 
, European group to hoip thoy piedgod themselves both Individually and os a group. 

* Ueferring to the position of Indians in the dominion, Ur. James pointed out thst 

In this matter India had to dual with sovereign golf-governing countries ontitled 
to deal with people within their own bonier* as they thought Ot. That did not re¬ 
lieve India of the necessity of pressing far bettor treatment far Indians within the 
dominions, bot ft meant that it was a problem which could be solved by 
strengthening tho Government of India's hands and showing that everyone in this 
conntry was united on it. 

Sir Qiriia Hhankar Bajpai said that ho- r wouJd Indicate by a reference to the action 
so far token why tho Government did not dosorvo to be condemned or accused of 
slackness in dealing with the question of Indians overseas. Ho reiterated that the 
object of tho Government'* policy had boon equality both of entry and of status and 
settlement In every part of the empire, and bo gave on acoount of the steps taken 
by the Government to oarry out Una poiioy. -Proceeding air G. 8. Uajpti resolutely 
refntod tho suggestion made in the course of tho debate that tho position of Indians 
overseas bad deteriorated. Uoforring to Zanzibar. 8ir G. 8, Hajpai said that no ouo 
regretted more than the Government the hardships caused to Indians resident there 
by the ciova legislation and tbo debta legislation, but the only consolation was a set¬ 
tlement regarding both those legislations was in sight. Ha appealed to the House to 
consider that, to tho extent it was possible for the Government to strive for the 
Indian cause In these territories, thoy had striven and' tho question which the House 
had to consider was whether the Government deserved to bo condemn ad for onuses 
or oironmatsncee over which they had no control. 

Mr. lihutabhai littai said that ho bad hoped that to promises mode of equality 
and citizenship In the empire would havo somo more meaning than sympathy Ho could 
not scoept patronising sympathy extonded to Indians for a long period of time, whioh it 
hsd never been translated f B practice on any critloal oooasion to any useful DnrDoso 
Bid Ian aettlors suffered privation, jail, segregation, oxllo and confiscation of pronortv 
but no help same from ths_GoyarDment either hore or In England, Mr, Desai asked 

those 

_ - on the 

of India did net wish to do anything. Thoy dared cot do anything, * Government of 

s .‘f Prated, who specially attended the Assembly tc-oav also annaalnd to 

the House to consider whether it was not in tho interest of “om D^nlRtoidS 
that there should be no division on the motion and also whether the (fovernmeut did 
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not deserve some oneou ragemont. Referring to tho olove and debt decrees in Zanzi¬ 
bar, be said that a settlemont was in sight. Sir Jagdish pleaded : “situated as we are, 
working under conditions which we do at present, 1 hope the Honso in its calmer 
moments will agree that the only weapon which we have at present is that of moral 4 
persuasion, justice of our cause, rightness of oar reasoning. 

The House unanimously adopted Mr. Saxena's cat motion and then adjourned. 

9th. MARCH :—In the Assembly to-day the debate on Mr. Asaf Alt's out motion 
to discuss the Frontier policy was continued. Dr Khan Saheb declared that the 
treatment of the people in the agency area bad been inhuman. People had been tied 
np and made to bend and large stones bad been placed on their.backs. He described 
several other acts of a provocative character which, he alleged, the Government had 
been guilty of, such as fining the whole village because a few telegraph posts had 
been pulled down, burning of houses and putting 160 innocent men in Dera Ismail- 
khan jail. He desoribed these to what he termed 'bidesbi section of the Government 
who were lull of spirits at nights and got np every morning with swollen heads 
to muddle in the affairs of this country. The tribesmen were sincerely anxious to 
live in peaoo and ns friends, but tho Government would not let them do so. If the 
Government themselves could not improve matters, let them hand the affairs over to 
Kbudai Khidmatgars who would show them the way. The Government policy had 
resulted in making all the tribes united. They were going to establish a republic. 
They were not going to be frightened. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe , replying to the debate, said that though it was the seoond 
successive year in which the Frontier polioy had been discussed, he found • lot of 
misunderstanding. He, therefore, restated tho more salient points. The wisdom of 
the DuTand Line polioj had _ been questioned, but he did not wish to go into it be¬ 
cause they hod to recognise it as existing fact A member from Peshawar had stated 
that the Government pursued their polioy in an aggressive and provocative 
manner. This, again, was not ccrreot. There was no question whatever of aggres- 
sivenes on the part of the Government hot on the contrary, the Government warn, 
forced to undortoke the operations because of the hostility among the tribes. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Dcaei moved a cut under Executive Council to discuss the general ’ 
polioy of the Governmont, Mr. Deasi said that the policy followed was each that 
nemesis was certain to overtako not only the Government of this country but the 
British Empire itself. It had been Batd that an Englishman would do anything as 
long as he could coin a phrase or formula to suit his acts. The position in Booth 
Africa gave a clue to the mind of the Government in India. A bill had been passed 
under which within certain, limited areas Indian settlers could own lands. This had 
been desoribed by the Agent-General as epoch-making. What it really amounted to 
was the mitigation of a great wrong and vet it had been called epoch-makiag. Re¬ 
ferring to the railways, Mr. Desai criticised the Government’s reasons lot refusing 
to start a locomotive factory in India. Re declared that Re. 1 crore that it would 
cost was nothing as compared to Bs. 800 orores sank in the railways while the gain 
in the shape of training in applied arts it would give to young men was incalcnlable. 
Mr. Desai also animadverted to the dilatory method adopted by the Government re¬ 
garding the termination of the Ottftwa Agreement and replacing it by another and 
refusal of permission to Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan to enter the Frontier Province. 
Judged by every reasonable test Government's record had been one of failure. 

Replying, Sir M. Zafrullah urged that the Government's motives should not be 
doubted. It was inherent in the present Constitution that the Government need not 
vacate office following an adverse vote, but it was not right to base upon it the 
accusation that they did not attach any value to the view of members opposite in the 
comfortable feeling that they would not be called upon to vacate office. Education, 
sanitation and efforts to increase the earning capacity were ail spheres of activity 
in which the Central Government could only act as a co-ordinating authority. But 
there was none on this side of the House who would not agree that a great deal 
remained to be done, although they felt that to say that no progress had at alt been 
made was a too sweeping and unjustifiable criticism. 

Mr. it. a. Aney, supporting Ur. Bhulabbai Besai’s out motion, said that the Com¬ 
merce Member had practically accepted the charges made by the Opposition. Bia 
only point was that there should be some tendency on the part of the Opposition 
to give credit to the Government for what they had done. The Commerce Menu-era 
own admission of the inherent defects of the Constitution was the very reason for 
lack of appreciation on the part of the Opposition. Mr. Ausy next took up the rail- 
17 
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way administration and antd that seventeen years ago tho railways had agreed to 
tnako contributions to the Central (lovorumont (A voioo : Thirty-sir crorcs) annually 
but to-day thoy were unable to meet thoir own demand, having wiped out even trie 
r reservo fund*. Had the Government been responsible to tho people, this gtoto of 
affairs would not hnvo hnppuned, “Wo havo been reduced to this Blato of insolvency 
and those responsible oomo and toll us that thoro should bo a tendency among us to 
recognise what good they havo done." 

Sir AVanfc Aoipce, speaking on bohalf of tho Government, said that ho claimed to 
be neither an administrator nor a politician. Ho wished ho had tho qualities of a 
politician because a politician hod the capacity of making tho worso appear better. 
The Commerce Mum bur had made it a good ease of what tho Government hod done. 
Ho would odd that tho Government had done as could be done under tho pres'-nt 
constitution. He claimed tho Oovornment had dano their utmost in the Held of health, 
education and agriculture and referred to tho largo sums spent on tho Agrlauitural 
Research Department, which has dona really good work. Ho would ask tho House 
to givo credit whorovor it was due. 

/'audit OovindbaUav /’ant asked why should tho Oovornment encourngo tho ex¬ 
port of gold and put on a duty, which hampered tho imports of silver V India used 
to hourd silver and gold iu amriotst times and this attrauted foreigners. Was it now 
tho policy to wipe out all this precious metal before tho foreigners wont out of the 
country ? Hu declared that unless there was nemo oo-onurotiim of lndinn members 
in tho Government of tiro country tho wicked system could Dot stand, and ho appealed 
to the Indian membors to join the Opposition in putting an end to It. They hod 
been asked to show their genius in tho provinces, which would now bo autonomous. 
Hut what could those provinces do when the fundamental and central fact won that 
the Government of tho country amounted to ntt army of oooupnUon. What could the 
provinces do until and unless tiro superior survioes, manned by tho foreigners, were 
replaced by ocooomiualiy paid Indians, who would do their work In a missionary 
spirit ?. what wiut tho good of tyiug them hand and foot and then asking them 
to run t 

*' fftr Jamtt Qrigg said that tho parly, who sought to censure tho Government for 
manifold sins of commission and omission, were about to face a momentous choice. 
In six or seven provinoes thoy wore In a position to resolve a deadlock of irrespon¬ 
sible opposition and unrcsponwble Government, If thoy decided to accent offices, they 
would lake up the burden of that task, which men had up to cow found must difficult 
of all, Damuly, govorning himself and fullowmen wisely and woil. It was a heavy 
burden, but it was also an endless adventure. Thoy oould oxpoot no easy, nr glib 
solutions, 8ir James concluded : “Tho hour of ohoiuo is at hand. I often have been 
ocousud of selfishness and dishonesty, ijo have most of my follow countrymen, who 
have tried to aervo India. Hut I hope tho House will believe when I say £ pray, wo 
all of us pray, that Id the neat few weeks Indians will make a wise choice. And if 
they make tho choice they ought to make, l bojiu that in timo they will regard with 
hltio more sympathy the efforts aud mistakes of their predecessors, 

Tlio motion was pressed to a division and carried by 08 votes to d8, and the 
House adjourned. 

loth. MARCH t—Tho Assembly discussed tho Nationalist Party’s out motion fo-day 
censuring the Government on its repressive policy, which was adopted by (51 votes 
to 65. At 6 p. m, the go i! loti no was applied arid all thd denmuds lor grants were 
passed without any division. 

Protest aoaiiw Itznussrv* Policy 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutla moved a out of lis, 1(X) under tho head Executive 
Council to discuss tho Government’* repressive policy, Mr, Dutfa said that tlio 
Government’* repressive policy hod led to restrictions of freedom of Htiooofi, 
association, press and all other legitimate activities, Ho said that ho had 
a long charge-shoot against tho Government nod onumoratod tho following 
among his counts of complaint {1) oontinoanco of Emergency repressive measures 
odoptei to meet civil disobedience, (2) nearly two-thousand young men worn still 
detained in jail* without trial, (3) now orders of uxtonimaot and internment, (4) con¬ 
tinued ban on Congress and other organisations, groups of persons and individuals, (5) 
non-return of property taken possession of during civil disobedience, (U, gagging tha 
pres*, (7) crops of prosecutions for sedition, particularly in connection with tho 
electrons and (8) ban on tho Independence Day resolution and consequent arrests and 

;-r 
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house searches. His contention sras that on tho admission of thy Bengal Government 
themselves the position regarding terrorism in Bengal had improved since 10.2. More¬ 
over, there was no civil disobedience in all these four or five years. Why were the 
Government then continuing these measures and refusing to release detenus whom * 
they said they would release as soon as the situation had improved ? Their plea now 
was that there woold be reerndesceaco of terrorism if the detenus were released. It, 
in other words, meant oooe a detenne, ever a detenus. 

Mr. K. V. Garfgil declared that to say that there was no repression was some¬ 
thing that his side of the House could not believe. Mr. Gadgil said that the inde¬ 
pendence pledge which had been allowed in 194. 35 and 36 was suddenly banned on 
January 26. 1937. This was a trap laid In the idea that Congressmen would break * 
it and spoil their chances in the elections. “But the Government proposes and God 
disposes.'* 

Mr. S. K. .'sioi traced the genesis of the cn!t of the bomb and revolver in Bengal 
to the days of the partition and intense repression of tho youth of Bengal ever sinco. 
Most respected and innocent persons at tho instance of the police spies who were 
selected from the seum of society hid been externed or detained without a trial. If 
such things would go on for any length of time, he would only say that the day of 
the hureancraev was numbered. 

Mr. P. .V Brtwrrrr*. supporting, declared that detention without trial, which was 
an emergency measure in other countries had become part and parcel of every day 
Government in India It had resulted in untold misery and suffering of families and 
led to suicides and deaths. Ho referred to continued detention of Mr. Bubbash 
Chandra Bose and said that it had completely shattered his health. He had no 
sympathy with terrorists, but he was constrained to state that Government methods 
were responsible for driving young men into the terrorist fold. The Government had " 
tried repression but It had failed. 

Mr. K. C'.mfonom said that more than overt acts of repression was the atmos¬ 
phere of repression in which tha sonl of tho country was cramped and dwarfed. He 
illnstrated this by reference to an incident during the salt satyaeraha maroh from *- 
Triebinopoly to Voduraoyam under the leadership of Mr. R&jagopatachari when villa¬ 
gers had been terrorised by an order that any one who supplied food to the march¬ 
ers would be abetting their crime. 

Sir Srinivasa Parma said that apart from those, who had been already detained 
during the List twelve months, there had been not a single case of fresh detention. 
Ho had on several occasions discussed the problem of terrorism in Bengal with 
His Excellency Sir John Anderson and he could say without fear of contradiction 
that there was no one to whom detaining person without trial was mote hateful 
than the Governor of Bengal. 

Mr. BhuMSai D’sai said that it was_ usual with Governments whenever they 
wanted to restrict the liberties of individuals or groups to come forward with the 
justification that it was only in the interest of the State, one of the sponsors of the 
Civil Liberties Union he wanted to expose the manner in which the administration 
of the Home Department, ns far as civil liberties of India were concerned, was 
being carried on. When discussing the question they could not but refer to 
Bengal. It had been argued that they were training detenus to some useful 
avocations, so that they would turn away from wrong mentality and become useful 
citizens. Mr. Desai asked why did it take so many years for his wisdom to dawn 
on those all-powerful trustees of British Indian Interests ? He recalled an 
incident in the Nosik Central, in which he was imprisoned and his warder was a 
criminal with an accumulated sentence of fiftv years to his credit. When Mr. 
Desai asked the warder the reason for his becoming an officer in the jail, tha 
latter told him that after continuous dogging the Superintendent found him nnmoved. 

A report was then made that the only way to reform this man of_courage and 
fortitude was to make him an officer in the jail tlanghter). Mr. Desai emphasised 
that it was clear from this that oppression was nseless and he suggested to Sir 
nenry Craik to apologise for having pursued _ a policy of ruthless suppression and 
oppression in Bengal, which was teeming with intelligence and patriotism. Proceeding 
ilr. Desai claimed that whatever bo tho origin of terrorism these detenus were 
respectable young men, who under better circumstances and under a freer 
Government would be the best material for defence of this country. To call 
terrorists names almost unmentionable ia decent society, was not the right method 
of treating patriotio men. 
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Sir Htnru Cratit rotated tho suggestion that tha Government interfered in 
eieotlcna, and he declared that from atmost avory province reports bad been 
reooived that the majority of Goveromoat servants; who possessed votes votod far 
the Congress (laugh'orl, As regards tha Independence Day Pledge, tha Homo 
Member said that too language which aooompanloi tha doolaration of indopondonoa 
contained in tha pledgo was highly seditious and there was no inconsistently in having 
Allowed it daring previous years and banning it now, because the pledge was never 
repeated in any widespread or broadcast way daring any of tlio previous years. 

Referring to terrorism In. Bengal. Sir Henry admitted the improvement in the 
situation, bnt it woald ba unjnstiBably optimistio to tako the view that tha 
movement was completely wiped out Ha claimed that the improvement in tha 
situation was reflected by s steady policy of relaxation of restrictions now being 

S argued by the Bengal Government Be referred in oonolusloo to the tendenoy on 
is part of terrorists of Bengal to swing over from methods of individual 
assassination to methods of moss revolution. He Informed the House that within 
the lest two years some forty or fifty Indian students, trained in these methods in 
Kossii sad Guanoed fay the Communist International, had ponotrated into this 
country sad the Government should be armed with proper powers to deal with them. 
The blouse adjourned till the 12th. 

Diana ok m» Fikakob Dili, 

J2th MARCH :—Sir Jamet Origg moved to-day that iho Bill (Finance Bill} to 
flx the duty on salt aannfaotared in or imported by land into certain parts of British 
India, to vary the excise doty on sugar leviable under the Sugar (Excise Duty) Act 
of 1954, to vary certain dnllos leviable under tlio, Indian Tariff Aot of 10U4, to vary 
the excise duty on silver leviable under the Sliver (Excise Duty) Act of 1930, to fit 
maximum rates of postage under tha Indian Post Office Aot of 1898 and to flx rates 
of income tax and super tax. be taken into consideration. 

Dr. Khart. the first speaker of the Congress party, said that thoy had boon asked 
*4o consider the lndi n Finance Bill, the purposo of whiuli was to find money for 
suppressive, repressive and oppressive operations of the Government of India. His 
submission was that it ought to ho called not the Indian Financial Bill but Indian 
Fleecing Bill, The moneys raised were intended for Indian Army and Indian 
Civi! Services, tha pooplo of India ooroing hardly for any consideration. The army 
Moloch ate sway half. It won not Indian army though It was culled so. This army 
oooupatlon was for tho pnrposo of terrorising people so that exploitation of tha 
people of India might go on merrily. The civil administration on which largo sums 
were expended centred round tho I. 0. 8. who wore “hurra snhobs" possessing 
arbitrary powers to be used to the detriment of tho country and to tha benefit 
of England. He drew attention of the House to ibo absence of any provision in tho 
budget proposals for the village uplift work which tho Government nos started as a 
political stoat in previous years because of the elections. What had happenod to 
their village uplift schemes ? Tbo viilngos rotnaiuod whore thoy wore but tho 
money meant for my purposo was lifted up (Laughter), 

Pandii Krhhnakanta Malaviya dwelt at length on tho Government's currency 
ratio policy and their refussl to change the Is, fld. ratio and asked tho Finance 
Member whether he know how much losa tho country had suffered on account of 
this. Ths Pinaooe Member did this because he was'tho omployoo of the people 
who had seat him to India and ho looked to their interests. Fatidit Malaviya added 
that the Finance Bill was a consolidated demand for supplies or demand for a vote 
of confidence. He would ask tho Ilouso to vote for it if it was satisfied that tho 
administration of last yoar was oarriod ont satisfactorily in the interests of tbo 
country II not to throw ft out. 

Dr. Khan Sahtt. opposing consideration of tho Finance Bill, detailed tho grievance* 
of the frontier people, laying spools! emphasis on what ha termed official interference 
In the last elections. 

.. ^ h<m Dr - Kh ‘ n malting allegations of corruption against officials of 

the Frontier Government, Sir Aubrry Metcalf» rose on a point of order and asked 
the President to give a ruling whether the spiakor could mako defamatory statements 
» person, who was not in the House to dofend himself. The President 
ruled that white membora had the priviiego of criticising the exooutive they should 
not make defamatory statements. 

The speaker had not finished when the House adjourned. 
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13th MARCH i—General discussion on the Finance Biirocntinned to day. Mr. 
Husiainbkai Lalji, resuming his speech, strongly urged the Government to give 
greater attention to the improvement of agricnltnro and industry. Signor Mussolini, 
the Italian Dictator, whom ho met, gave indication of his interest in Italian agri¬ 
culture when, in spite of bis pre-occupation with world events, ho made enquiries 
about Italian potatoes import*d into India, The speaker wanted the Finance Mem¬ 
ber to have similar solicitude for Indian agricultural prodace. Again, when tho 
speaker visited the Liverpool Salt Works, he found a varietv of salt termed •‘Dutch 
Butter" because it had been exchanged for butter from Holland. Did the Indian 
Government do any thing similar to that ? Many foreign hanks were eager to 
advance money on agricultural produce and he wanted the Reserve Bank of India 
to follow that example. Agricultural produce, he declared, was better liquid assets 
than Gorcroment Paper. , 

Mr. B. Das said that tho Indian delegation to the Imperial Conference, which 
would be led by Sir Mahomed Zafrullan, should earnestly late: up with other empir# 
countries the necessity of securing for India equality of status. Referring to tho 
enhancement of postal rates between India and Burma, Mr. Das declared that tho 
Government of India bad deliberately introduced this mischief so that Indian busi¬ 
nessmen should lose thoir custom in Burma. Mr. Das emphasised bow lakhs of 
Indian workers in Burma would bo. hard put to carry on correspondence with their 
kiusmen in iQdia out of their meagre income, 

Mr. h. K. Sfaitra described the budget discussions in the Assembly as the annual 
“shred ceremooy”. euphemistically called voting on demands, refusal of supplies eto. 
Even if there was any adverse vote, the Government took no notice of it and went 
on functioning as it nothing had happened. Referring to the Homs Member’s state¬ 
ment that there had been recently a relaxation in repressive policy Mr. Maitrn 
declared that the claim too often advanced that much was being done for the re¬ 
clamation of detenus by the Bengal Government was hollow. Ho sail that this so-called 
reclamation scheme did not even tonoh the fringe of the problem and for the un¬ 
pardonable sin of criticising this policy the Bengal Government had forfeited tho secu¬ 
rity of the “Auauda Bazar Patiika.” Mr. Msitra condemned the policy of Segregating 
tho detenuo by sending them away to places whore the climate did not suit them. 
He referred to individual cases of suicide which had recently occurred at Deoli snd 
one or two other places owing to misery and privation. Iu particular, he pointed 
out how an operation for appendtaitis was delayed for 6 months on the ground that 
tho climate of Deoli was unsuitable with the result that a detenu committed suicide 
to end his suffering. In another instance a brilliant graduate, though theoretically 
released, was subjected to extreme persecution by tho police. In many cases the 
allowances granted were too small to meet their own expenses and their dependents, 

Mr. Ramnarayan Singh argued that tho Government should be the supreme organi¬ 
sation of the people established according to law for tho good of the poople. In the 
absence of law there was ino government and in the absence of government the 
question of tho Finance Bill did not arise (laughter). The Government in India were 
merely agents of British exploiters. 

Lala Shamial criticised the Government's sugar policy ohar&oterising it as one 
killing tho weak and inefficient factories. Attacking Ute Railway Board the speaker 
said that if the Board considered the construction of a particular road as not to 
tho interests of railways, no matter how necessary it was, it would not allow such 
a read to be constructed. The reason underlying such policy was that the railways 
provided Englishmen with means of exploitation. Similarly regarding the export of 
gold the Government were following an open door free trade policy because it 
suited British interests. Dealing with the proposed provincial autonomy the speaker 
compared it to a worn out garment ana said that oven if the Congress accepted 
offices, it would soon return this worn out garment to the Government. 

Mr. AfutAurjnga Mudaliar said that the Finance Bill was designed for continued 
exploitation of the country. Urging revision of the salary soaies the speaker 
challenged the Finance Member to prove that the number of European officers and 
their salaries were saw less than ten years ago. As regards the Railway Board the 
solitary Indian had been replaced by a European. The speaker asked the Commerce 
Member why he did not extend the term of Sir Raghavendra Rao as had been 
done in the case of Sir Gurthrie Russell for two years, if no suitable Indian was 
available at present. The House at this stage adjourned till the 15th. 
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15th MARCH r—Mr, AL *Vi*fafi7ir resuming tm ai^coli on th§ FSnrmco Bill to-dajr 
f,rititM*t*I Hm working of mivwitl dojuirtmnntH of Hio CJuvorninfttil mid pnrlicitlnrljf 
roforrrd to the plight of agriflnltt*riftiA« for whom, ho tho (jovemmoot had rJnuc 
nothing. Unless the fJovcrnment wero prepared to revise their land revenue nssesH- 
imuit. short) could he no hope of emanuipntmn of tho agriculturist, Tho best method 
of doing Shis wtut to appoint special committee. iln hit"! mane grievances figninst the 
Finance Department, thu principal ones being, finely, Abrogation of tho Onndhi-lrwin 
i’rti.-l, secondly, abolition of tiio export doty on row hides and skins, whereby Iho 
tanning iudtjslrv of Madras had been ruinod and thirdlv, the method of assessing 
inrtinoi was df/i’ftivn. Ho bitterly complained of wSsat hi* called curtailment of tho 
right* of member* nf tho House hy tho Ueverninerst passing tho nuw question rules 
and Hy disallowing mutinies of adjournment. 

Hir H. I\ Motly said that lor tin* first time (ho shadow of Federation had hung 
at or tho budget mid was responsible for tho intrndnotinn of several t*»w feature*. 
Kreirto mid Corporation tax hud boon put under Hnpnruto hands, tho Provincial loan 
fund would hi* dnno away with and a now head created und«r_ tho title 
“payments to tin* (frown representative", While admitting thu jnstiilaation for tho 
no)a of optimism in regard to tlio orudit anil rovunuo iiortitions, Hir If. P. Mody 

reiterated )Tro conviction that tho ttuonnmio condition of the masses had not tnaterialfy 
improvi-i. Tho problem was how Wealth nonld ho eroded, Hir fl. P. Mody advocated 
mnro liberal protretion polioy among method* for ocmiomio development. Tiio timo 
had come, he said, for tiio clarification of tiio prineiplos laid down hy tho Fiscal 

[Commission. Hir IJ P. Ifody proceeded to urge fur tho appointment of a permanent Tariff 
(bund on tho line* of tiio import duties advisory eomntmitteo ami wnntiui 
to know what tho Oovornment of Indio'* intention was regarding tho 

Federal provincial lists which regulated thu sphero of tho Federal Oovernment 

and pnnwuM to tho davot ipm-uit of Industrie* and whothesr tiio Oovornment 
had applied their mind to tins question of setting up somo maohinery to co-ordiunto 
the Inieuir legislation. 

Kir Stohommiut Ytthnb advocated tho enuse of tlm Delhi people In tho matter of 
Ouverument appoint men ts, Iln said that although attached to the Punjab Delhi did 
not get any favours from thu Punjab Oovernment, lie then criticised the ttovern- 
jjiciiI'h policy in tin* sphero of education. Tim flovornment of India, ho said, hud 
done a thing to implement thu recommend it ions of tho Unemployment Committee of 
tho United Province*, though they hud publicly admitted a good' dual of suhstartco 
in it. 

16th, MARCH Mr. A, C. Dittla strongly criticised tho “halfhearted and half- . 
ing" policy of protection of Ihn (lovnrnmwjt of Indio and tho dilatory procedure 
adopted to carry out that policy. Ho said tint protnution in India hud come to 
menu not only protection of Indian industry, hut British industry ns well, and thu 
Indian consumer paid for both. But even this halting policy was now on its last 
legs, lltnnifs to the present Finance Member, who not only did not believe in thu 
main plunk of tin* accepted flscut policy of the country ho served, lint did not oven 
believe in industrialisation. Mr. Dutta'proceeded to examine in detail tho viows of tins 
Finance Member^ whom ho characterised a* on “economic rebel.’ 1 Fir instance, the 
Finance Member * vmw that industrialism! ion was no otirn for tinem ploy meet was a 
travesty of truth, Mr. Diitta urged that tiio goal of India must bo maximum in¬ 
dustrialisation and for this purpose tiio policy of protection should bo overhauled and 
made into ono bold theory and thorough going in operation, ilia exhortation was to 
imlustriulino or to parish. 

I tr Jlxnry Oiitney dealt with tbs hardship caused by the provincial domicile q inll- 
fiuntion insisted upon by provincial governments for unemployment of Anglo-Indians 
mid domiciled Knrope.nis and strongly urged the Homo Meniitor to tako immediate 
steps to remedy the position, lie said that Indian domicilii ought to bo a suflloiont 
qualification lie than referred to what ho described a* indignity, to whieh Hath 
lthagcliand Bon I, a most respected member of tiio House, hod boon subjeoted recently. 
In bis exporieneo of puMio life of forty years the speaker ini never heard of a 
caso, such as this, of a member of the limine being arrested without due enquiry. 

Hr, Ontiija fiint/h (Burma) sntd that as the representative of Burma lie wanted to 
give expression to the view* of the people of Burma fur the last occasion. At the 
outest he would remind the House that the attitude of the British Oevorument whatever 
it was, whether Burma or India, towards subject races, had always been »tup.nt itherly. 

A major part ol tho taxes collected was utilised for maintaining tho army of oocupa- 
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tion which h*d reduced tho peoplo to slaves. Referring to the indignities to which 
Indians overseas were subjected, Mr. Qanga irinph held that the British administration 
was responsible for it as its motto had always been ‘slaves at home have no right 
to be masters abroad.” Mr. Singh complained that the Government had failed to 
listen to the request made to them that with the separation servants of the postal 
department of Burma should be given the option to be transferred to India and those 
in India should have the option to bo transferred to Burma if they liked. 

Ur. Ziauddin dealt with the elements of uncertainty in tho existing system of 
examination, particularly of competitive examination. Tiie American universities had 
been conducting research into this problem. Dr. Ziauddin declared that examinations 
did not decide the most fortunate candidate who happened to choose the subjects in 
which question papers were easy. Referring to the imposition of excise duty Mr. 
Ramsay Scott pointed out that what the Government had given with ono hand they 
took away with the other and in other words the industry was now paying for its 
own protection. When protection was put on no exetsa was suggested by either tho' 
Government or the Tariff Board. lie concluded that the Government seemed to be 
as much to blame for tho present position as the industry and he felt that very closo 
co-operation between tho Government and the industrv was required. He hoped that 
tho Tariff Board would consider these points and recommend constructive and 
helpful proposals. 

Mr. Armaehtlingam Chetty compared Sir James Gripe’s budget with the balance 
sheet of a business concern. Str James Grieg's proposals, he contended, did not 
seriously tackle the problems beforo the country, namely, poverty, unemployment and 
raising tho level of commodity prices. He accused the Government for not heeding 
to the wishes of the Opposition in the matter of the development of industries. 

Dr. P. N Banrrji compared tho budgets of the provinces with the Centre since 
the tnanenration of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. He came to the conclusion that 
several of the provinces were much worse off than the Centre. A part of the trouble 
was due to the inequitons M os to a Award, He said that uncertainty of Central 
finances and the fact that the new provinces had been created had prevented Sir 
Otto Niemeycr to do justice to Bengal. Dr. Banerico demanded for Bengal the entire 
proceeds of' tho export jute duty aod a substantial portion of the income tax pro¬ 
ceeds. This, he said, was not an unreasonable demand. The speaker held that tho 
financial difficulties of the various Goveruments were due to the lack of foresight 

17U» MARCH In the’ Assembly to-day the Congress party’s amendment that the 
salt duty of Rs. 1-4 bo reduced to Ke. 1 were rejected by 63 votes to 51. 

» The Assembly to-day took up consideration of the Finance Bill clause by clause. 
Mr. A’tanth<\}a\i<inrim Atiyangar moved the Congress party’s amendment to clause 2 
So reduce the salt duty from Us. t-4 to Re, L Mr. Ayyaogar said that considering 
that next to air and water salt was an article of universal consumption the duty on 
it should be entirely abolished, but the amendment was a moderate one and only 
wanted reduction. He argued that tho salt tax went against the two principles laid 
down by the taxation enquiry committee, namely that duty should not restrict con¬ 
sumption and should not sit heavily on the poor consumer. He contended the 
average consumption of 12 lbs. per head was below even the jail ration of 17 lbs., 
which itself was wholly inadequate for the poor in a tropical country. He quoted 
figures to show that whenever the dutv was decreased consumption increased aud ha 
was convinced that if the duty was wholly abolished consumption would go up four 
times. Any loss caused by the reduction of duty would thus be made np by an in¬ 
crease in consumption. 

Mr. iMlchand Savalrai said that attempts had been made several times lo reduce 
or remuve the salt tax. It was taxing the poor man’s food. Tho tax was most re¬ 
prehensible. Even opinion in England showed that nobody liked this tax, but that 
did .not seem to influence the views of the Indian bureaucracy. He thought that the 
amendment was most reasonable. 

Mr. Xtlianta Dai said that the Finance Member had already utilised the emer¬ 
gency surcharge, but that did not bring any relief to the poor. The Council at this 
stage adjourned. ' 

18th. MARCH Discussion of amendments to the Finance' Bill was continued 
to-day in the Assembly. After considerable discussion for and against the Assembly 
earned the Congress Party’s motion for the deletion of the enhanced soggar excise 
doty by 74 votes to 4L. 
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Sir Jama* Origg opposing the amendment said that at present the sugar industry 
received protection of over UOO per oeut aad the Government's proposal was to reduce 
it by l-15th and he opined that this ooutd hardly be said to be making the industry 
impossible. Roferrisg the threat of olosiag dosra factories if the duty aot with¬ 

drawn, the Fiaaace Member said that this threat if carried out would be political 
and not oeonomio. Tiio Government'a view was that this duty would ultimately provo 
to be a blessing in disguise. 

Mr. Shamtal moved the next amendment roduolag the prioe of postcard to half 
anna. 

Sir Frank Noyce opposing the amendment said that aoeeptaaee of the motion 
would cost the department sixty-two lakha of rupees on the assumption that the 
number of postoards sent in India in 1837-38 would be 400 millions against 310 
millions In 1935-36, including Burma. Ho would have liked to declare special bonus 
and dividend in 1937 which was the oontonary year of post office in India, hut this could 
only be done by mortgaging the future. So Fong as the posts and telegraphs depart¬ 
ment remained a commercial department, it must itself moot its own cost of any 
reduction in the rata Sir Frank paid a handsome tribute to the work done by Mr. 
Bowoor, Mr, Piirsell and the late Sir Thomas itysn, The Assembly then adjourned. 

19th. MARCH :—Baku Sri Prakaia moved the next amendment to-day that in 
case of book patterns and sample packets for the first five tolas {instead of 2 and half 
tolas proposed in the bill) or a fraction thereof in the rate would bo six pies and 
for every additional five tolas or a fraction thereof in exooss of the live tolas the rate 
would be six pies. He said that the amoudmout was a modest one. 

Mr. Bojona supported the amendment, Tho amendment was rejected without 
division. 

The House adopted the next amendment which was also supported by the Gov¬ 
ernment the effect of which would be that registered newspapers weighing ten tolas 
(instead of eight proposed in the bill) would be charged quarter anna and for weight 
■ exceeding ten tolas and not exceeding twenty tolas the oharge would be half anna. 

There was some discussion on Babu Sri Prakasae amendment suggesting that 
moro than one copy of a registered newspaper of the same date shall be allowed to 
be sent at the rates fixed therefor if the total weight is within permissible limits. 

Mr. Beteoor said that the rates for the carriage of newspapers were extremely low, 
in fact lowest in the world, Tho Government was already losing heavily on news¬ 
papers and were not prepared to make further experiments as it was not possible to 
estimate the loss, 

sir Coicctsii Jthangir on the other hand opposed it, stating that newspapers would 
resort to priQt on flimsy papers, rondering the reading of such newspapers very diffi¬ 
cult. Mr. Saxena said that concession would iaorease the circulation of newspapers 
'among villagers who would be benefited. Sir Frank Noyce said that no further con¬ 
cession to nuwspapers was possible, os it was the Government which was losing about 
Ra. 18,50,000 annually on press telegraph rates. Mr. Aeaf Alt said that the accept¬ 
ance of the amendment would result in stimulating the newspaper industry, indirectly 
encouraging mass education and increased commercial activity etc. Sir A. H. 
Qhuznaii opposed the amendment which was negatived without division. 

The remainder clauses of the Bill having been adopted, the president called upon 
tho Finance Member to movo tho final reading of the bill. 

Sir Jam** Origg said that he did not propose to moke a motion to-day. 

Bofore the House adjourned till tho noxt day. Sir Frank Noyce said that urgent 
requests had reached them to provide time for the remaining Btages of the Arya 
Marriage Validation Bill whioh had, thoy were assured, become an agreed measure 
subject to the amendments and he hod to inform the House that this item of busi¬ 
ness would be added to to-morrow's list at the end of Government business put down 
for the day. If the Government business was not disposed in time to admit this 
Hem being taken to-morrow, the Government would endeavour to provide time for It 
on March 30 or 31. Tho House then adjourned, 

# Bxstoainos or Scorn Derr 

20th. MARCH Tho galleries were packed to full and a tense atmosphere pre¬ 
vailed m the Assembly to-day whoa tho Finance Member presented the Finance Bill 
with the recommendation from the Governor-General reetoring the additional sugar 
excise and the price cf postcard. Sir James Grigg said that tho amendments carried 
by the House would result in a loss of over two orores. Without entering into th a 
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ijaefltion t&0 Fioano® Member «aid that the Governmoat of India ooald sot acsaiescs 
id accepting the budget unbalanced. 

There was a lengthy discussion on the constitutional propriety of the Government*! 
action in which Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai, Bir Cowasji Juhangtr, Mr. Anov, Bir Yatnia 
Khan and Mr. Pant participated. 

Mr. l/esai declared that the best recommendation that the Governor-General could 
have made on this occasion was to dissolve the Assembly and adjourn it tint die until 
the Government came to its senses. Sir Coaacji Jehangir regretted the attitude of 
the Government. Mr. Aney said that the Governor-General's recommendation was 
defiance of public opinion. Sir Yamin Khan said that the action ol the Government 
was sure to create an atmosphere of bitterness and hostility, specially at a time when 
the Congress was deciding to accept office. Mr. Pant condemned the despotism of 
the Government. 

The House rejected the motion of Sir James Grigg by 67 to 40 votes. 

Thereafter at the request of the Finance Member the Presiaettt endorsed the Bill 
with ce-tifkatton to the effect that the Assembly had failed to pass the Bill in the 
form recommended by the Governor-General. 

Abta Istsb-Mabbiao* Taunirr Bell 

After lunch the House passed a number of supplementary demands for grants and 
also passed Dr. Khare’s Bill to validate inter-marriages of a olass Hindu* known u 
Arya Samajmts. The Assembly then adjoarned till March SO. 


Bak oh Calcutta PaocissioN 

30th. MARCH In the Assembly to-day, after questions, the President stated 
that he had received notice of an adjournment motion from Mr. Mohanlal Saksena 
regarding the ban on processions and other demonstrations placed by the Polioe 
Commissioner of Calcutta, 

Sir Henry Croih, objecting to the motion, pointed out that the order had presum¬ 
ably been issued under the ordinary statutory legal authority and as such, according - 
to a previous ruling by the Ohair it oould not be made the subject of an adjournment 
motion. 

Mr. Saksena wanted to know under what law the order had been issued. 

Sir Henry Craik said that the Government of India had no information about ths 
order. The notice of the adjournment motion had been rooeived by him only five 
minutes ago aud he had no time to make enquiries. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Dtsai observed that every single act of the Government of India 
would be in exercise of some statutory authority aud if the Home Member’s conten¬ 
tion was correct then there was no order, however atrocious, which could be the 
subject of an adjournment motion. Mr. Desai added that if Ithe Homs Member 
wanted time to make enquiries he was witling to agree to an adjournment of const-* 
deration of the subject 

The President ordered the motion to stand over. In ordering Mr. Saksena'a 
motion to stand over till after the adjournment, the President said that it was for 
the member who moved a motion like that to give all the facts in support of his 
motion, but sometimes it might not be possible for him to get access to the facta. There 
were two ways of dealiug with this matter. One was that it was a matter of* pro¬ 
vincial concern and bud nothing to do with the Government of India, but the Chair 
could not on that ground rule the motion out of order. But if it was showo that 
this order of the Police Commissioner of Calcutta was passed iu the administration 
of the ordinary law then it had had been repeatedly held to be out of order. The - 
Chair would, therefore, let this matter stand over till after the adjournment so that 
the Home Member, if possible, could give further information. Otherwise, he would 
decide it on the facts as they stood. 


India* Oaths Act 

Sir Eenry Craik then moved consideration of tha Bill to further amend the Indian 
Oaths Act, 1873. Sections five and six of the Act made it obligatory upon all,per9ons 
who might be lawfully examined or might give evidence to make an oaih or affir¬ 
mation and section 118 of the Evidence Act made only such persons competent to 
testify who were not prevented from understanding question put to them and from 
having rational answers to those questions by reason of tender years etc. 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Iyengar moved an amendment that the Bill he circulated 
lor eliciting public opinion thereon by Agust 31, 1047, 

18 -r 
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Sir Henry Oraik agreed 


There were several speeohes for and against. tho Bin. Sir Henry Vrau 
to Mr. Ananthsyanam’s motion lor circulation which the House unanimously adopted. 

B*» ON CiLOOTTA Procission (Costo.) 

When the House reassembled after lunoh tha Pretidmt ashed whether the Home 
Member had any further facta regarding the Calcutta ban on precessions. . 

Sir Henry Craik stated that the ordera had been issued under the Calentta rotioe 
Aot and the Caloatta Suburban Police Act. Ho alao referred to a previous ruliog by 
the Chair on a similar order relating to Calcutta. , ... , 

Mr, Sakeena pointed out that the ordera, that were passed, whether 1i dicial or 
executive, were oortainly passed under some law, but bad still been made the subject 
oi adjournment motions. He added that hartal against which a ban had been imposed, 
was not a local afTair, bnt an All India matter. 

The Preeidmt observed that it vraa a- well-established parliamentary rule that an 
order passed in ordinary administration of law, whether by the judicial authority or 
m Magistrate or by another lawfully constituted authority, could not be the subject 
of an adjournment motioa* A« regards the fast® the Cbair .had been furnished with 
information by the Some Member that the order was passed by the Police Commit- 
aioner of Calcutta under the Calcutta Police Aot and the Calcutta Suburban Police 
Aot If there waa any grievauoe In reapeot of an order like that the remedy 
moat be sought under the iavr under which the order was passed or in a court of 
of law, if there waa any such remedy. But if there waa not that oonld not be the 
ground for moving a motion of adjournment of business In the Assembly. He, there¬ 
fore, ruled the motion oat of order. 


Civil Procidcr* Cod* Amend. Ban 

Mr. A, J. Thorne next moved consideration of the Bill farther to amend the Code 
of Civil Procedure, 1008. The object of the Bill is explained as follows. The code lays 
down that where a defendant la minor- the court shall appoint a proper person to be 
guardian for the suit for such a minor. It has been held by High Courts that the 
appointment made during the oonrse of the original suit endures during the proceed¬ 
ings on appeal. There Is no provision in the code requiring fresh appointment of 
gnardiani for execution of the proceeding following the suits. The Bill proposes to 
make dear that the appointment endures throughout all proceedings arising out of 
the suit, including those la any appellate or revisional court and those in the exe¬ 
cution of the decree. 

Mr. Ananthatayanom lyenyar, who had given notice of an amendment proposing 
circulation of the Hilt for elicitiog opinion, said that he did not propose to move it. 

The House agreed to the Bill being taken into consideration and passed. 


• Bid Cross Sociitt Amino. Bill 

Mr. O. ft. F. Tottenham moved a Bill to amend the Indian Rod Cross Sooiety 
Act 1920. The Bill is intended tor the following purposes. The Bed Cross Society Act, 
1930, transferred seven per cent of the oorpus of funds vested in tho Indian Bed 
Cross Society to form the capital of a new Sooiety to be sot up in Burma. It has 
now been found necessary to pass the consequential legislation in respect of tha 
Indian Red Cross Society Aot, 1920. Having received her share of the corpus Burma 
mast be deleted from the second scheduio to Hub Aot and arithmetical changes 
mast be made In percentages of shares of eaoh subsidiaiy Society in India in the 
remainder of the corpus. 

Mr, Ananthatayanom Iyengar moved an amendment urging circulation of the 
Bill for eliciting opinion. He objected to the Governor General being given the 
power to dismember the Sooiety. 

Mr. Tottenham referred to the admirable work of tho Red Cross In peace and war, 
and said that it merited support of the Bouse, 

Mr. Ayyangar't amendment was rejected and the motion was pasBed. 

Indus Bow Coe* Cxss A or 

Sir Hahammed Zafrutiah Khan moved consideration of a Bill to reconstitute the 
Committee constituted under the Indian Soft Uoke Cess Act 1929. The Bill proposes 
certain readjustment of representation of non-oBgial bodies on the Committee, 
bir Mahomed stated that a number of amendments had been received for feirculation 
of tho Bill, bnt he suggested that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 
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Bn* to Amend & Rxpxal Certain Enactment 

Slat. MARCH Tho House continued discussion of Mr. Bartley’s Bill to amend 
certain enactments and repeal certain other enactments. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa moved an amendment that the Criminal Law Amendment Ant 
1935 be omitted. Babu Sri Prakosa pointed oat that if this Act was repealed the aaked 
fact that it was made by the Governor-General despite the vote of the House 
would be obliterated. He thonght that it should continue to stand as a permanent 
blot on tho statute book and as an indication that despite the vordiot of the House 
some outside authority foroed it on them, 

Mr. Bartley confessed that he had been panted by the notice of the amendment 
and did not know whether Mr. Sri Prakasa wanted the act to continue on the statute 
book ont of affection for it Now he knew it was not affection. It was actuated by 
some such motive as underlay the exhibition of instruments of punishment in some 
parts of the world. He, however, thought it better to remove the Aot and trust the 
people to know enough of the provisions of the Government of India Aot without an 
artificial reminder of this kind. 

The amendment was rejected and the Bill was passed. 


Bill to Amend Law or Evidence 

Sir Henry Craik moved that the Bill to amend the law of evideaoe in respect of 
certain commercial documents be circulated for tho purpose of eliciting publio opinion 
thereon. The need for the Bill explained as follows :— 

Certain commercial documents of various kinds are by the practice of merchants 
accepted as evidence and token as prima facie correct but in a court of law they 
cannot in the absence of consent by parties bo admitted in evidence without testi¬ 
mony as to their genuineness or correctness of statements mada therein. The result 
is that a party desirous of delaying the proceedings can often insist on the other 
side getting commissions issued to take evidence as to the facts which are for all 
practical purposes sufficiently established by the documents in question. The Bill is 
intended to provide that commends! documents which are accepted as prima fade 
correct in commerce circles may bo admitted ia evidence without formal proof. A 
list of such documents has been prepared in oonsultation with commercial association* 
and the local Governments and ib included in the schedule to the bill, power being 
reserved to the Government of India to add to the list from time to time and to 
remove items therefrom. 

Eir Henry Craik after explaining the Bill stated that the documents mentioned 
in tho schedule were as full and comprehensive as possible but they might not be 
beyond criticism and the Bill was intended to be circulated in order that suggestions 
for additions and alterations might be made. 

The House agreed to the motion. ( 

Debuts ax Public Accounts Committee Report 


The House took np Sir James Griggs motion moved on Sept. 26 that the report 
of the Publio Aocounts Committee on the aoouuts of 1933-34 be taken into consideration. 

Mr, Satyamurti dealt at length with the criticisms put forward by the PnMio 
Accounts Committee of 1933-34, particularly regarding civil works, railways, posts 
and telegraphs. There was a tendency, he said, for the railways to treat grants as 


^appropriation at all. One of the fanotions of the committee was to report to the 
House every reappropriation from one grant to another and if, as the financial 
Pundits of toe Government of India assured him, this never took plaoe, then this 
function should be taken away. 

Sir James Griig interjected : It is a very good safeguard. 

Mr. Satyamurti .— -We should like to hear from tho Finanoe Member how it ts a 
safeguard nod I shall be glad if all the safeguards will remain, as this safeguard, 
wholly unused. (Laughter.) _ ■* 

Mr. S ilyamurti proceeded to refer to cases wherein supplementary demands 
obtained from the House were proving to be unnecessary. There waa no need to 
continue a separate London Stores department. The Indian Stores department itself 
oould do work satisfactorily. He thought that Rs. 35.00,000 in the depreciation 
fund and Post and the Telegraphs department erred on a generous side. The fund 
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was really not a dopraotalion fund bat a repairs and renewal fund and could be 
reduced and laving oonld ba utilised for opening moro post offices. There was oven 
now oonsiiierabia scope for retrenchment in the army expenditure without rodocing 
a single British soldier. Referring to the proposal to write off 6d erores of debt 
from railways to general revenue* and reserve fund, Mr, Satyamurti remarked 
that this wns repudiation of debt end if the Congress resolution demanding a similar 
treatment of India's debt whs reprehensible how was this jiistBnhlu? 

Mr. B. Dnt urged the Government of India to bring the Indian Stores depart¬ 
ment nndor their proper supirvitinn and dovisn a uniform policy between the Indian 
Store* department and tb# I-omlots branch. This would bo welcome not only from 
the viewpoint of tlia Oovornmoot but also the morcantilo community of India. He 
felt that it was the duty of the Government to see that every branch of the Govern¬ 
ment especially the military and railway departments mndo the lull quantum of purchase 
thiough tb* Indian Stores depalment. Though it was gratifying that tho railways had 
begun to purchase stores through the Indian Rlores department, the Defence Depart¬ 
ment soil remained adamant. Continuing, Mr, Das criticised tho Finance department in 
the matter of the capital expenditure without oonBulting the House. He urged that 
at least in future whenever tbo Government contemplated expenditure whether 
revenue or capital account it should be inourrod after duly consulting the Assembly, 
In particular the speaker referred to the loan of eleven erores saddled upon the 
email state of Bahawalpnr for tho irrigation scheme of tho Butiej valley in the 
Punjab, Last yesr they had to write off two and a half ororca interest charge and 
be wondered even after 50 years whether tho State would bo in o position to 
liquidate the entire debt. Mr. Pas also criticised tho extravagant electrification 
schemes of tho G. L P. and B. B, O. 1. Railway# which wero nut sound schemes. 
Referring to the Defence department tho snooker strongly condemned the policy 
pursued in the matter of army contracts. Though tho prices bad fallen consider¬ 
ably the army authorities continued to pamper their few put contractor# who 
oharged exorbitant rates. Considerable saving was possible by a revision of the 
prloes, Concluding Mr, Das urged the Finanoo Member to sue bis way to find timo 
each year promptly to dismiss tho report of tho Publlo Accounts Committee, 

Dr, Ziauddtn referred to wbnt he described n# bad accountancy on railways 
shown by the way in which bonns obtained from money invested in Government 
securities which matured was spent ns if it was a gift from the gods and need not 
be aooounted. He also animadverted to tho discrimination In freight rates, for 
example, from Bombay to (Jaiontta and Calonfta to Bombay which he said was 
intended to help Imports. He urged that tho Xnlvan power house should be made 
full um of and power from It supplied to tho B, B, and U, I. Kailway so that the 
0. I. P. Railway might be able to make both ends meet. Ho suggested that the 
balance of expenditure In one year Bhould bo treated as tho opening balance for the 
» n8Xt year so that to that extent tho taxation might be Jess, 

Prof, ftanga wanted that the Publio Accounts Committee should have a non- 
ofnolal chairman as In England where non-efUcial Chairman had boon found 
of immense value to tho Government also. It was tried in India too when 
the Finance Member went to Bomboy and non-offloials who occupied tho 
onslr in his abseooe had dono extromely well. Prof, ifanga urged that tho 
audited aooonats of special funds, suob ns the rural development fund should be 
supplied to the committee. Per, a strong man as the Finanoo Member was reputed 
i • j l 00B,r °l over military finanoo was net quite' so strong, The speaker com¬ 
plained that money set aside for rc-<qiiipaent for the army had been made two of 
tn toe esmpsigni on the North West Frontier He criticised tho policy of retrench¬ 
ment followed by the Government particularly on the railway and hs suggested the 
extension of railway lice* and the provision of bettor and more adequate aervioes 
ana facilities. This bo declared would bo tho better way of bringing about results 
that retrenchment was Intended to aobiovo. 

Yakub as an old member of tho Pablfo Accounts Committee pointed 
i si' B ohairroan of ths committed with tho hot Modfas curry roudo 

whole thing loo not for Mr. B. Dm to swallow (laughter!. Ho regretted that the 
report of imoh Ba important committee should be difloussed ia the House after two 
?£*** J ** fng eud of tho session. He crkroined what he regarded as 
Ifse tf* 0 **’* 1 reudeoey of tho differcat departments of tho Govornraorit to over-budget 
# T* 1 itie ° oaB * should device somo mean* to check this tendency. Ho 

referred to the menace of sop piers notary 
coaid easily hare been put Into the annual 


grants and said that certain items which 
budget were not so put bat were moved 
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u supplementary grants. He urged a prompt enquiry Into the charges of embezzla- 
ments and defalcations so that there coaid bo no complaints and now that the 
officer involved in the charge had gone oat of India and was beyond reach o! any 
punishment that might be suggested as a resalt of the enquiry. Ho also referred 
to the need for control of expenditure in the postal department 

Rxciu. Djscnrwifinos nr I. M. 8. 

At 4 p. ra. Mr. Ghiatuddin moved the adjournment motion against‘the racial 
discrimination against Indian members in the L M. 8.' He referred to the Queen 
Victoria’s proclamation which he declared had been flatly contradicted by the com¬ 
munique issued on March 25 reserving certain posts exclusively to the European 
members, however high their qualifications might be because they were the sons 
of the soil. It had been Btated that European doctors were necessary because 
European officials wanted them. He had too much respect for the European offiaials 
in the country to believe that they would put forwaid such an unreasonable demand. 
If a man was ill he wanted to go to the best medical man. Personally the speaker 
would not object to go to an Eskimo doctor if he was a good doctor. Proceeding 
Mr. Ohiasnddin asked what about the Indian Ministers who bad to take office eight 
hours from now. Were they to be entirely helpless in the matter of recruitment 
to the I. M. 8. ? Responsible people would think. twice before taking office under 
snch humiliating conditions (bear, hear). Quoting figures the speaker stated the 
British personnel would remain at the same level while the Indian personnel would 
be reduced by to. Englishmen bad so many avenues of employment in the colonies, 
on ships and so on which were closed to Indians and yet the Government came 
forward to commit the crime of retrenching Indiana in their own country. He 
appealed to the European group which had given support to abolition of racial dis¬ 
crimination across seas to support bis motion which condemned racial discrimination 
nearer home. 

Dr. DeeHmukh in a withering condemnation of the Government’s policy declared 
that the same spirit that ruled m regard to Indianization of thy army ruled in the 
sphere of the I. if. 8. also. What was begun as Indianization of the army came to 
Indianization of one unit and then dwindled down to an experiment (laughter). The 
army hod turned itself into a research department (renewed laughter), indianization 
was microscopical in extent and geological in point of time. Dr, Deshmakh declared 
that the Esher Committee held that the Indian Medical Service lamentably failed in 
the Great War. Ue did not know what this service was. Was it civil, or military or 
was it mere Kiehdi service (laughter' ? Thousinds of yonng Indians came to the 
rescue of tha empire when the great crisis of war overtook it. Then the talk of 
martial and nonmarti.n! classes was not heard. AH became martial, while now that 
the crisis was past the Government forgot its obligations. It was fortunate that they 
did not make a distinction between medical and non-medical races (laughter). With 
one stroke the Government had stabbed Indianization and provincial autonomy. Dr. 
Deshmakh declared that the service only deserved to be called the Indian Mercenary 
Usrvioe. There was nothing noble about it. 

8ir Henry Oidney stated that Dr. Deshmakh was entirely wrong is condemning 
the I. SI. S. to which they bad much to be grateful for. The Esher Committee did 
not condemn the whole service. Its remarks applied only to that part of the service 
which was engaged in the Mesopotamian osrapaign. Having said that, he supported the 
adjournment motion. He himself was a sufferer from the perpetuation of racial dis¬ 
crimination. He thought all talk of a whiteraan wanting a whiteman as a doctor 
was nonsense. What he wanted was a skilled man. The speaker conld understand 
a Britisher wanting a Britisher to attend to his womenfolk and children. 

Continuing, Sir Henry Gidnay said that he would not oare if the whole service 
was manned by Europeans, but he did not want racial diorimination. It was an 
iosalt to lay down that an Indian might be treated by a Britisher but an Indian 
might not treat a Britisher. 

Mr. G. R. P. TotUnhain replying, said that he would only deal with the broader 
aspect of the motion. He characterized Dr. Desbmukh’s speech as an unworthy 
attack on a very fine service and as unrelated to the subject-matter of the motion. 
The crux of the matter was that it was necessary to have British officers in the 
I. M. S, and if so, how many. With those who asked that British recruitment should 
cease at once, he did not wish to argue. But there was a body of opinion which recog¬ 
nised as the Roond Table Conference had recognised that the service would continue to 
require British officers. (Pandit Govind Ballabb Pant interrupting contradicted the 
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statemont and declared that the Round Table Conference did not recognize thi»). 
Referring to the term ‘racial disorimnation', Mr. Tottenham said that he was pre¬ 
pared to accept it aa B convenient description of the doctrine that British onloers naa 
some right to aooept medical treatment from their countrymen, but he con tended 
that raoial considerations did not oomo into tho matter at all. If they did, they 
were oa both aides. Tho communique bad not made tho so-called racial discnmina- 
tion worse nor was the principle of reservation of post* to British officers a new 
one or of a recent ooourrence, Tho only now fact was a reduotiou in the number of 
such posts and that was not tho subject for the motion of censure. They were 
introducing a short service system for Indian officers. There was nothing new in 
that either. The foot of recent ocourrenoa was tho differentiation of pay. The basio 
pay of ftitUTO Indian entrants had boen reduced but after the talk of tho seed tor 
reducing tho standards of pay it was not right to make this matter on which to 
censure the Government, llo donied that tho sehomo necessarily implied any reduc¬ 
tion whntovor in tho number of Indiana. What tho communique meant was that 
soy province oould employ any number of Indian 1. M. 8. officers it lilted and all 
that the communique was concerned with was that a province should not employ 
anything less than a certain number of British offioors. After quoting a series of 
comparative figures, Mr. Tottenham claimed that far from rodeoing Indians in the 
I. M. 8. ibo communique had rendered it possible for the number to bo inoreused. 
The Government consulted all provincial Governments and tho unanimous view of 
Ministers was that provincial Governments should have the greatest latitude tn tho 
employment of I. if. 8. offioors, Tho sehomo gava discretion to provincial Govern¬ 
ments in this matter. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant in an impassioned spooeh said that It was difficult 
to speak with restraint on a subject of this nature. It was unthinkable, it was an 
insult, it was an ignominy to say that it was noeossary to import people from out¬ 
side to treat foreigners, who wero imposed upon this country,, who came unwanted 
and unasked and who wore paid by this country. No Indian oonld hear this without 
agony. Ho reiterated that tho Services Sub-committee of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference unanimously acooptod the principle that no reoraitmont of Britishers should 
be made for the I, M. 6. Mr, Pont proceeded to state that they had soon tho mockery 

of provincial autonomy during tho last week. Tho ohango made in tho I, sL 8. 

was in accord with the spirit of that provincial autonomy, Tho Dumber of Indiana 
in the service ware to be reduced from 109 to 64 and that was called InJionization. 

Mr. Tottenham, interrupting, pointed out that tho Ministers could i no reass that 
sum her, 

Mr. Pant retorted: Ministers f What groat oaro yon taka to havo good Ministers ? 

Continuing Mr. Pant naked : Did the Army Suorctary realize what principle of 
raoial discrimination introduced by tho communique moant ? It mount that Indians 

should not allow themselves to be treated by Britishers. Thoy should not boy 

anything from Britisheis. That would out at tho root of foruiga exploitation in this 
country and the country should bo thankful to the Army Snorolary tor teaching that 
lesson. Even in a matter in which humanity alone Bhonld count and which was the 
noblest art on the earth raoial eookor had a plaoo and tho British wanted to be 
exclusive. 

A closure was applied at this stage and tho motion was prossod to a division and 
carried by 69 votes to 115. The Bouse then adjourned 

* 

EUriTiL Bat Lvcidivt in Dzliii 

2nd. APRIL:—The Assembly to-day carried by 81 votes to 40. Mr, Asaf Ali't 
adjournment motion regarding 'the rough handling of a respectable Congress woman by 
two European policemen, deliberately insulting the National Flag and other acta of grave 
provocation calculated to disturb the peaceful demonstration of the oitizens of Delhi." 

Strong speeches wero made from Congress benches, but the allegations made 
against police officials wero denied by Government spokesmen. 

The House carried by 44 to 38 votes a resolution moved by Mr. OhinatMin for 
the mtioduolion of the homooopathin system of treatment In Government hospitals. 
Another resolution moved by Beth 8 hood an a Dago, urging that India should cease to 
be a mnmbor of the League of Nations and discontinue tho payment of her annua! 
contribution evoked a lively and animated debate which had not concluded whea tho 
adjournment motion was taken up for discussion. 

M r > Ataf AH, making the motion, gave what ho described as a plain and un¬ 
varnished account of the happenings, After quoting a newspaper's account of the 
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preparations made by the police to prevent people suspending their bosiness oa April 
L Mr, Asaf Ali said oa the day in question ha learnt that 11 Arrests had been made 
by 8 a. tn. He tried to get into touch with the Home Member bnt ooald not. At the 
Cmgress office somebody came up end showed e flag which had been trampled under 
foot by a policeman in the presence of the police chief and also the metal rod to 
which the flag had been attached. The rod with the flag bad been broken off from 
the bonnet of a car and trampled under foot. (Cries of 'shame’). Air. Asaf Ali 
showed the torn flag and the rod to the House. He said thereafter he went to the 
superintendent and without formality told him how provocative such acta were and 
how difficult they made the task of leaders who wanted a peaceful demonstration. 
Mr. Asaf Ali later saw that a cumber of mottos and flags had been wrested from 
volunteers and thrown on the ground. This had been done in different parts of the city. 

Mr. Asaf Ali referred to Mr. Thorne's objection in the morning that the matter 
wsa not of urgent public importance and declared that a majority of Indians were 
prepared to work to the gallows for the sake of the National Flag, 

Referring to the arrest of Srimati Satyavati, Mr. Asaf Aii said that two Europeans 
put their bands on her sbonlder so heavily as to tear her blouse. (Cries of ‘shame, 
shame*.) It was an indecent assault and no Indian could toterate it, least of all from 
foreigners who pretended to be cmined human beings. 

Mr. if. 5. Array said he could not find adequate expression to indicate the depth 
of his feeling at the misbehaviour of the officers of Delhi. In his view the pettiness 
exhibited by them was uncalled for over a legitimate demonstration against the on- 
wented new constitution. It was no use denying the allegations when several of 
them were eye-witnesses themselves. 

Referring to the insult to the National Flag, Mr. Asey declared that it was a . 
symbol of hope and cheer to millions and reminding the Government of the Nagpur 
Flag Sttyagraha some years ago, said that they would not tolerate any insult to it. 

Continuing, Mr. Aney said that if the incident went off peacefally yesterday it 
was not due to any order of the Government or the policeman present there, but it was 
the triumph of the preachings of Mahatma Gandhi. The Government must be thank¬ 
ful to bien. 

Mr. Chattopadhaya appealed to every section in the House to snpport the motion 
and thus express their indignation at the police atrocities and get the officers res¬ 
ponsible therefor punished. 

Haul ana. Skatikat Ali said that he was an old Congressman but he did not join 
yesterday's demonstration as his party had decided to work the constitution for 
whatever it was worth. As for the alleged police violence, if the facts were 
true the Government deserved censure. He had known Srimati Satyavati for long 
and be was sure she would not have resisted or evaded her arrest. The treatment 
accorded to her was a disgrace to any Government. 

Sir. J. A. Thorne, speaking oa behalf of the Government, said he was at a loss to 
know what case the Government had to answer. (Cries of ‘don't answer’.) After 
describing the situation before April 1 he referred to the incidents of that day and 
said he had in this reply had to rely on the text of Mr. Asaf Ail’s motion and such 
statements as were made in support of it. 

Am regards the rough handling of Srimati Satyavati, Mr. Thorne said there must 
be some mistake as to what had actually happened (Cries of ‘no, no'}. A Statement 
had been made that this lady wes assaulted in as indecent fashion. He agreed that 
if that happened not onlv ‘would Mr. Aney's blood boil but that of almost all gee tie- 
men in the Assembly. But he could not believe that this statement which was made 
for the first time had anv foundation. Mr. Thorne read a statement made by 
the officer responsible for her arrest. That statement reported that she was inciting 
in a loud voice the mill hands to cease work and so it was considered necessary to 
arrest her. A crowd swarmed round her and there was the possibility of an ugly 
scene. She was pushing some workers who were trviog to enter the mill and the 
assistant superintendent laid his hand on her shoulder and told her that she was 
under arrest. On this some of her followers ran forward and the traffic inspector 
placed his head on her shoalder and indicated that she should stand near the gate 
until a lory arrived. She told him not to touch her and he left her alone. The crowd 
was then pushed back but portions of them began throwing bricks. The police party 
was a small one and no further action was taken until a reinforcement arrived. Mean¬ 
while tbs crowd continued to stone the police. On the arrival of the lorrv the 
crowd was pushed back and the prisoner was taken away in the lorry. Mr, Thorne 
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said that this did not show that the toohnioat requirements of arrest bad been 
exceeded,As regards the charge of insulting the National Flag Hr. Thorne read the 
report of the superintendent of police who duaiud knowledge of how the flag wan removed 
from the bonnet of the our. The superintendent added that no violence had been 
used and on auy ordinary day no notice would have been taken of the incident. Mr. 
Thorne said ha did not understand bow Mr, Asaf Alt ooald assort positively that 
anything wbioh might bo interpreted as an iosnlt to the Congress Flag done by Mr. 
Scott in his presonao or with his oonnivanoe, Hu had Mr. Scott's authority to say 
that it wns aatrue that the flag waa removed at Mr. Scott's instaoee or that it was 
trampled npon by his orderly or that his orderly dragged the pole of the national 
flag. Mr. Thorne ooneiuded, declaring that the Government ooald not admit that the local 
authorities bad acted otherwise than in the manner that had done them great credit. 

Hr. Bhulabhai Dttai expressed considerable surpsiso ot the manner In ‘which the 
Government cue hod been put forward. None of the material facts had been denied 
by the Government To understand tho significance of the happening in Delhi the 
House had to consider the background. Tho newspapers this morning had reported 
peaceful hartal* throughout the country. Three days ago Ur. R, A. Butter in reply 
to a question in the House of Commons said that the Government were aware that 
a Aortal had been ordained by the Congress and added that a hartal was the method 
by which protest was usually expressed ngaiust wrong measures in Indio. Ur. Desai 
added that officialdom in this country, dressed in brief authority, wanted to make 
U appear that this form of protest was not successful or peaceful and that people 
bogged tho constitution. Mr. Dosai referred to tho flag incident and said that the 
National Flag was more than a mere political symbol. It was tho sacred symbol of 
» faith in methods of peace by whioh the world would be ruled in times to oome. The 
Congress flag wss taken on tho bonnet of a Congress worker's car and the superin¬ 
tendent of police was idly looking on. That was the oooount the superintendent gave, 
but be could not and dare not contradict what Ur. Asaf AH had told the House. 


Proceeding, Ur. Dean! narrated an incident in which sa assistant superintendent 
of police went to a highly respectable citizen owning several shops ia Delhi and asked 
if he was closing his shops. The citizen said ‘yes' and the officer asked 'why should 
won ? Ton have a whole police force at your back. 1 The citizen, however, said he 
had decided to close the shops. The incident explained what was the purpose of the 
. display of the police foroo. Not far from there a most magnificent meeting was 
Jicld in Delhi that evening. Such force was displayed in ordor to give freedom to 
commit treacherous acts against tho Ooogrosa and the country. 

Mr, Dosai referred to the account that Mr, Thorne had coldly givon of the manner 
in which two men had behaved—it did not mattor to what race thoy belonged. The 
police officer would havo known, if he had oared to enquire, that she was the grand 
daughter of Bwarni Sliraddhanand, 0 most respected citizon of Delhi aod this land, 
ghe had boon five times to Jail and was not going to run away from arrest. She 
wss prepared for tho consequence of hor action. Two moo, one after tho other, had 
pot their hands upon her sod kopt her in that condition and it was seriously stated 
ft wns not an act of outrage, llo disliked to say it; but Mr. Thorno must understand 
that even if a hundredth part of that had occurred to any woman in hr* land, or for 
that matter to any Englishwoman in this land, thon even tho coid Mr, Thorne would 
be boiled up to a point at which be would not havo been able to Bpeak, The Govern¬ 
ment could not lake credit for the faot that other parts of the oity had been peaceful. 
It was dee to the spirit by whioh tho country waa moved and inspired, the spirit 
of forbearance which ovoa hosta of agonti provocateur* who roamed in the city on 
April 1 could not disturb, Thoy wanted blood, but thoy did not got it. That was 
their disappointment. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer (European group), spoaking amidst constant interruptions, 
and heckling, said that in no other country was there a prooedont to what was hap¬ 
pening in this country. If Mr. Gandhi was to bo congratulated for his preaching 
non-violence, he claimed the Government of this country also deserved some credit 
for tackling very delicate situations espeoialty when women were among the crowd. 
Referring to the tri-colour flag he doolared that it represented only a particular 
parly and tbeir friends and it would not be called the National Flag. There was up¬ 
roarious interruptions when the President asked tho members not to interrupt 

Mr, bhulabhai Betai declared it would be diffloult to keep themselves In 
restraint when suob a violent distortion of truth was uttered on tho floor of the 
Bouse. 
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ObnttQaing, Mr. Chapman Mortimer strongly refuted the allegation that English* 
men in India lacked chivalry. When women west into pablio life they mast face 
the consequences; bat if they felt strongly against any intervention for keeping the 
peace, the wise coarse was for them to withdrew from the pablio arena. 

Sir Coneatji Jahangir said that the tri-oolonr Bag was not the national flag of the 
entire nation. The speaker himself did not recognize it, bat inasmuch as it was res¬ 
pected by millions in this country it was inadvisable for the Government to hurt the 
feelings of such large numbers of the population. He appealed to the Government 
that in these critical times snob actions on the part of their officers should be 
strongly condemned, and nnless such, condemnation came from the Govern¬ 
ment such act would be often repeated and much more damage would be done in the 
future. Having known what intimidation was, he realised the difficulty of the polios in 
protecting peaceful citizens. Personally Sir Cowasji Jebangir disapproved of the hartal, 
bat if, as was stated, a tri-colour flag was wantonly Bnatohed from the bonnet at a 
oar and trampled under foot it should be stopped. He had seen women participating 
is politics in western countries like France and England picked up and thrown away 
ana he entirely agreed with the previous speaker that women participating in politics 
must be prepared to face the rough aud smooth thereof, bat any deliberate rough 
handling of them must be condemned. •, 

Sir Frank Noyce, referring to Sir Cowasji’s speech, said it was based entirely on 
a wrong assumption. The senior superintendent of polios had denied most of the 
specific allegations mentioned in the motion and in the speeches. In particular the 
superintendent of police had denied that the flag was deliberately snatched and tram¬ 
pled upon. The Government felt themselves justified in accepting the denial. At the 
same time he was quite prepared to agree that, If flags were wantonly Bnatohed and 
treated in the manner described by any member of police, specially at a time like 
the present one, auoh acts required real refutation. He entirely endorsed the view •J 
that women agitators mast be prepared to rnn the risks incidental to pablio life, Ha 
would ooncede that uo undue force should be used against them. 

Continuing Sir Frank Noyce advised the House to view the matter in a realistic 
spirit and think before attempting to eensnre the Government on mere hearsay evi¬ 
dence of incidents which after all were minor. Far from censure the Government 
ought to be coogratulated on their successful handling of yesterday’s demonstration. 
Closure was acoepted and the House divided on Mr. Ataf Alt'! motion whioh. 
carried by 61 votes to 40. The announcement of the result was received amidst 


waving aloft of Congress flags and shoots 
then adjourned. 
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Iksuk Txsm Act Ametp, Bill 

3rd. APRILSir Mahomed Zafruiloh Khan moved to-day a bill to amend 
the Indian Tariff Act 1934 in order to condone for another year the existing proteo- 
ti** doty of umas 12 per tnaand on broken rice. Sir ZafntUah stated that the proteo- 
five duty in a large measure fulfilled the purpose for whioh it was imposed, namely, to 
prevent the inrush of broken rice so as to compete with the Indian product, parti¬ 
cularly the cheap varieties. In oertain directions, there had been improvement in the 
situation and the prices of better qualities of Madras and Bengal rice had risen, in 
amendment bad been given notice of suggesting extension of the duty to rice and 
paddy. That amendment, it might be argued, was not in order and therefore could 
not be moved, but he pointed out that there waa no case for auoh extension. 

Mr. K. Santanam, speaking in favour of extending the duty to rice and paddy, 
arid that thiB would act as a stabilising faotor in market conditions and would 
give moral support to the paddy growers. Nor would the revenues be afleoted by 
the extension proposed by him. 

Mr. AvinathiUngam Chetiy also supported the suggestion for putting_a protec¬ 
tive dnty on rice and paddy also. He declared that the rise in the prio# of nee nau 
been very little as far as Madras was concerned, and cultivators were sticking to 
paddy growing merely out of love of land. If the present rate of importo continued 
and if, as was expected, there was a hamper orop this year the position of the 
cultivators would deteriorate. It waa, therefore, necessary lor Government to do some¬ 
thing to increase the prices oi rice. 

Prof. Ranga complained that so little had been done to help paddy growers in 
this country. The existing dnty was only a small part of what waa necessary and 
paddy growers were dissatisfied with it. 

The bill was pat to the House and carried. 

19 
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Pi.no.Tr or Wiora Aot Ajoxd, Bill 

Sir Frank ffoyct moved a bill to amend the Payment of Wages Aot 1938 so as to 
lay down that an employed person atiall be deemed to be absent Irom the place 
when he la required to work, i! although present In suoh place he refuses to oarry 
oat bii wort Sir Frank Noyce said that this was tha last of the so nos of labour 
measured brought by him to tha Bouse. Ho hoped the House would accord him 
support that it had go generously given during the last Ova years. Section 9 of the 
Aot though relieving the employer from payments to workmen who wore not present 
for work appoared to render him liable to pay wages to persons who though present 
deolined to wort This bill was Intended to remedy this dofoot and to enable the 
employer to withhold wages from suoh workmen. 

Mr. V. V. OiH complained that Government always desired to prevent strikes 
and Industrial disputes by penal measures and by refusing to oncoorage trade unionism. 
Lightning strikes and sit-down strikes could bo prevented by a taotfnl handling and 
by introducing the conciliation machinery propos'd by the Labour Commission and not 
by penal measures of this character. Striking a personal noto. Mr. Girl said that this 
was bis last apoeech in the House, as he was going to the Madras Assembly and ho 
’ expressed personal regard to Sir Frank Noyoe for his courtesy. If 8ir Frank bad 
not bean able to do much for the workers it was because of the booIIobs Government 
representing imperialistic and capitalistic interests. When India had a government 
of the people, by the people and fur the people she would be able to do everything 
to safeguard tbo workers' Interests. 

Mr. N. Af> Jothi said that Bir Frank Noyoe had always given t sympathetic hear¬ 
ing and consideration to tbo workmen's point of view and the working oloases were 
grateful to him. The speaker was glad that Bir Frank Noyce was going to Genva 
and be hoped that he would be ablo to bring about a bettor understanding between 
the labour organisation at Geneva and the Government of India. Bir Frank Noyoe 
waa one of the few Englishmen to whom one oould frankly express himself -without 
fear of Jobs of friendship. 

Sir Frank Noyct, replying, expressed sinoore thsnks for all the kindness and 
courtesy ho had rooolved from the mom tors, particularly Mr. Joshl who represented 
labour Interests. > 

Mr. Je«h« moved an amendment to the effoot that the new clause shall apply to. 
an employed person who though present in hi* plaoo refused to carry oat his work 
•'without any course, Mr. Joshi said his amondmoat was intended to provide not that 
a workman who though present in a factory yet refused to do work should be paid 
but that if there was sufficient justification for the worker to refuso to work the 
employer shook! bo bound to pay. For Instance, the employer might make a sodden 
change In the conditions of work to which the worker was accustomed. If the 
employer wanted to make snob a change ho must give sulBolont notice. 

Prof. Rang a moved an amendment for the addition of the words ‘without 
sufficient cause.* Ha said that ho had a suspicion that the bfll was brought forward 
at the Instigation of capitalists. Not a single trade union wouid support snob a 
measure. It waa designed to make the grip on the workers stronger. It was Sir 
Frank’s parting gift to the capitalists. 

Sir H. P. Alody said that the bill merely sought to rectify a defect in the Act. 
When It was becoming a fashion to have stay-in strikos the situation had consider¬ 
ably changed and tho Government measure was a plain and straightforward way of 
facing tho situation. The trade onion principles advocated by Frol, Bang* would 

^ Industry into disorder. It was against trado onion principles to go Into a 
J anu refuse to work and claim wages, 

fi»> H. P. Atody joined in the expression of good wishes to Sir Frank Noyoe. 

Mr. Oadgil supported Prof. Banga's amendment. 

Sir Cotcatji Jthangir said that if tho bill was aot passed it would do considerable 
injastice to the omployers. There waa no part of the world whore workmen went 
in for a stay-in strike and demanded wages, 

Mr, Jothi —I never wanted that. 

Sir Cowatji Jthangir— That will be the effoot of your amendment if aooepted. 

The'Speaker strongly opposed the amendment which if accepted wonJd oreate an 
impossible situation. Hs, however, did not object to protection being given to tha 
•Uy^out*«tnke h# 0 ^ ecU>d * distinction being made between a stay-in strike and a 

Mr, Ithulabhai Detai stated that both sides wero under a misapprehension. What 
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wib intended to convey by the Amendments was th»t without being on stiy-ia strike 
a m«a might still be on the premises end be nntble to work ior sufficient reason. 
Prof. Bings need not be Afraid that it took away the right of stiy-m strike, nor 
need the employers be afraid that labourers could remain on the premises for the 
purpose of a stay-in strike and claim wages if the amendment was made. * 

Sir Frank Noyew opposed both the amendments. The bill, he said, was merely 
intended to rectify a lacuna in the Act. fie denied it was his parting gift to the 
employers. Mr. Joehi’s amendment led them nowhere. The contingency of an 
employer changing conditions of work need not be provided against because the 
words ‘his wort* could only mean the work that the workman was to do under the 
terms of employment. Sir Frank Noyce also sounded a note of warning against 
stay-in strikes which resulted in damage to means of production in other parts of 
the world and said that Government wished to prevent similar consequences in India. 
Both the amendments were pat and rejected. 

Mr. Joski opposing the whole clause said a prejudice has been created by bring¬ 
ing in the stay-in strike. The clause was not restricted to preventing stay-in strikes 
but was hundred times wider in scope. In fact, it enabled an employer to change 
conditions of work and then if the man refused to do that work the employer had _ 
• right to deduct his wage*. None could agree to such a provision. *" 

Mr, S. £>a» suggested aa adjournment of the debate to allow time to both sides 
to arree a poo an amendment which would satisfy both. 

When the House reassembled after lunch Mr. Bhmlab/toi Dtsai moved an agreed 
amendment that the explanation to clause 9 of the bill as amended would read aa 
follows ; p or purposes of this section an employed person shall be deemed to be 
absent from the place where he is required to work if although present in such a 
place he refuses, in pursuance of a stay-in strike or for any other cause, which is t 
not reasonable under the circumstance, to carry oat the work. 

Before the bill was passed Mr. Anew expressed good wishe6 to Sir Rank Noyoe. 
and referred in appreciative terms to his courtesy, 

. Mr. Bkulabtua Desai, associating himself with Mr. Aney’i words, said that it had 
been stated 0 f another English friend of his in Bombay that it was impossible to 
accuse him of malice. It was difficult to pay a higher tribute than_ that aadthis 
tiibate could be applied equally to Sir Frank Noyce. Mr. Besai also referred to 
Sir Frank Noyce's sweet reasonableness in dealing with labour questions. 

The president added a word of hit own by way of personal appreciation ox the , 
xoanner in which Sir Frank Noyoe had discharged _ his duties in the Assembly^ 
particularly his absolute courtesy. The President joined in the good wishes express¬ 
ed by the other members of the House. . 

Sir Frank Nyyce said be was not prepared tor the kind things which had been 
said of him and he could not adequately express his gratitude to those who had 
spoken. The bill was passed. 

AnEHumr or IxoisLATlva Bum 


Mr. a. R Spent * stated that the amendment to the legislative rules regarding 
the questions of privilege would be, in deference to the general wishes of the House, 
takai up in the Simla session. 

, oir Saghaaendra Raa announced a similar postponement of the reeorabon regard¬ 
ing the writing off of the balance of the railways’ debt to the depreciation fund 
and contributions to the general revenues. _ ....... „ . 

In reply to Mr. Satyamnrti. Sir Raghavendra Rio raid that the Wedgwood 
Committee report would be available in a month or two so that the resolution 
oould be discussed in the light of the committee’s re commen dations. 

Public A cm i u.ua Coxxmsz Kafobt 


The House next took up farther discussion of Sir James Qrigg's motion that the 
report of the Public Accounts Committee on the accounts of 1933-34 be taken into 
consideration. Mr. Sanjeevo Baa, replying on behalf of Government, raid that he did not 
know whether this House while discussing the report of the oommittee should spend 
the limited time at its disposal is Ending ont what action had been taken on each and 
every recommendation made by the oommittee. This work was done by the committee 
itself. He did not suggest that the Hoase should not discuss any of the important 
recommendations of the oommittee to wbioh effect had not been given by Government. 

Mr. Bao then replied to the paints made during the debate. The President then 
adjourned the House ttw die. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

The first session of the Bengal Legislative Assombly under the now Constitution 
(Government of India Act 1086 ) not in Calautu ou the 7tt>.^April 1937 to oloot a 
Speaker and Deputy Spoakor with Mr. Erie Bludd, leader of the Europoan group, 
in the ohair. Almost all members, including live women, were prosont, while the 
galleries wers packed to capacity by visitors including a large Dumber of Hindu anp 
Moslem women. 
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A noticeable feature was the absence of the police guard at the «"■?" gate of 
the Chamber. 7 

Adj. Monox— Jot* Mol 8 rarx* 

Immediately after Mr. Studd took his seat. Dr. N. Sanya l (Congress) wanted Is* re 
to more aa adjournment motion in order to discuss alleged interference by executive 
authority in connection with the jute mill strike In the vicinity of Calcutta." Aa 
the requisite number stood up in support of leave being granted, the Chairman 
announced that the motion would be taken up aa soon as the Speaker and Deputy 
Speaker were elected. One Muslim member opposed the motion. 

The motion which was tabled bv Mr. Skibnath Bantrjn (Labour Congress) but 
moved by Ur. Sanyal read: "The Mouse do adjourn to discuss a definite matter of 
argent pabtio importance, namely, the situation created by the interference of the 
local executive authority in connection with the jute mill strike in the vicinity of 
Calcutta." 

There was soother motion of a simitar nature in connection with the cotton mill 
strike at Kustbia bat it was not pressed in view of the fact that two adjournment 
motions cannot be moved at the same sitting. 

Mr. p. Banerjoe and Khan Bahadur Hasemsli Khan having withdrawn from the 
contest for the Speakership, there were only three candidates in the field. Of these Khan 
Bahadur Aaiaul Hanna obtained 116 votes, Kumar Shibshek hares war Boy 63 and 
Mauivi Tkmizuddiu Khan 42. By process of elimination, Mr. Tamixuddin went out 
and the contest tar between thelother two. Votes were again polled and' Mr. Axizul 
Baque obtained 159 votes against Mr. Boy's 81. The former was declared elected. 

Hr. dtitul Hague, who was the Ministerial candidate, was formerly Education 
Minister. Mr. Hoy was a former President of the Bengal Council and was also Minister 
for local Self-Government. His candidature was supported by the Congress Party. 

The House reassembling, Hon. Mr. Fcafuf Hug, on behalf of the Ministerial Party, 
felicitated the new Speaker and said that in all oo an tries Legislatures rightly assigned 
the place of honour to the Speaker. He hoped that in the discharge of Ms duties, 
the Speaker would receive co-operation from all parties in the House. 

Mr. Sarat Bon, Leader of the Congress Party, said that the Congress Party in 
the House was out to combat and end, if possible, the Constitution. They intended 
to carry on their work with that objective but in that work, he did not expect or 
rather had uo right to expect that the Speaker would take sides with them out he 
hoped sad expected that the Speaker would give assistance by giving rulings in a 
manner which would be consistent with justice and (airplay. 

Mr. Atixul Hug, replying, said that he was conscious of the enormous responsi¬ 
bility of bis office. He believed that the future shaping of the Constitution would 
depend to a great extent on how the proceedings of the House would be conducted. 
He would always be impartial to all parties. Above all, he would always try to be 
hoses t. He appealed for co-operation from all parties in the House. 

Elxctiok or Dr. Sfxakxb 

The Assembly then took up the election of the Bepnty Speaker. L 

The candidates were: Mr. Maguire, Mauivi Abdul Majid, Mr. Aaraf Ali Kton 
Chaudhury and Mr. Palin Beharv Mulliok, the remaining eight having withdrawn. 

The result of the first ballot In which the Congress Party did not participate waa 
Mr. Maguire 10 votes, Mr. Majid 33, Mr. Chaudhury 64 and Mr. Mullick 53. The 
name of Mr. Maguire was eliminated, while the ballot for the remaining three can¬ 
didates was taken up on the next day when Mr, Asraf Ali Khan Uhondhury was 
declared elected as Deputy Speaker. The House then adourned. 

Bvou Govxbkos’s Posrnos 

8 th. APRIL:—The Congress Party sprang a surprise when the Assembly met this 
afternoon, under the chairmanship of the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Atttui Hug. 

Mr. J. C. Gupta, Chief Whip of the Congress Party, rising on a point of order, 
maintained that Hia Excellency Sir John Anderson had not been validly appointed 
Governor of the Province under the new regime and therefore all acts done oy him 
in respect of the Assembly, including tbs nomination of a temporary Speaker 
yesterdav and the summoning of the House, were ulfro vim and illegal. 

Mr. &upta'$ ground for making this contention was that in other provinces, the 
Governors before they entered upon the duties of office under the new Constitution 
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bad been appointed by a Royal Commission which was duly published in the 
Qaieite and took the oath before one of his Majesty’s Judges. But in Bengal, they 
found no such Royal Commission appointing him as Governor of the province nor 
did they know whether he bad taken any oath before any Judge. In these oiroum- 
stances, Mr. Gupta maintained that farther proooedings or the House would be illegal 
and u Itra viret and it would mean sheer waste of public mosey and time to conti¬ 
nue each proceedings, 

Mr. Santoak Kumar Batu, another Congress member, said that there was no 
point in the point of order raised by Mr. Gupta. 

The Speaker asked the Home Minister Sir Kteaja Naiimuddin whether he could 
enlighten the House upon the subioot 

Sir tfaiiwtidrfin said that ho did not know how the Governor was appointed and, 
therefore, asked for time to ooosider the point 

When the House reassembled, Sir Katimuddin said that the Governor, who was 
In office before the introduction of the new Constitution, was not appointed by 
commission. Aa such, he could continue to be in office and no commission waa 
required nor was thero any need for taking a fresh oath. 

The Speaker, Mr. Arieul Buy, held that under Soo, 321 of the Government of 
India Act, Governors oouid continue In office, Aa such, he ruled the point out of order. 

Aw. Monos—Jcr* Mill Stbix* 

Immediately thereafter, the Hoose took up the adjournment motion moved yester¬ 
day to discuaa the situation arising out of the executive Interference In connection 
' with the jute mills’ strike. 

Moving the adjournment motion Dr. Sanyai narrated the condition of labourers 
in the Jute Mill areas and referred to the promulgation of the order under Section 
144 , O. P. O. in various places where the strike was going on against persons 
engaged iu Labour work. Several members of the House wore not allowed to go to 
their constituencies by the promulgation of the order. Dr. Sanyal wanted to draw 
the attention of the Ministers to the-state of affairs prevailing in the Jute Mill areas 
and added that executive Interference was part Of the general policy of the Go¬ 
vernment 

• Mr. Shibnath Banerjee, Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, [Mr. Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar 
and Mr. A. R. Biddikl also spoke in support of the motion, Mr. Siddiki, however, 
appealed to the Opposition to give the Cabinet time to study the situation and oome 
to a decision. Be also asked tbs Cabinet to take the matter into their hands, in¬ 
stead of leaving it In the hands of the executive, 

Mr. B. 8. Suhraieardy, Minister of Labour and Commerce, said that the Govern¬ 
ment was moving in the matter and wonld soon oome out with its policy for bring¬ 
ing closer contact between the employer and the employed. 

Sir tfaiimuddin. Home Minister, said that white the strike was a legitimate mean* 
for labour to got their grievances redressed in all countries, in India, it was resorted 
to with political objects in view. Regarding tho promulgation of the order under 
Section 144 Cr. P. C, on April 1* he said that the Government had received in forma- 
tion that there was going to be a militant hartal on April 1 as declared by the Con- 
'•ffresa Socialist Party, whtob aimed at stopptog ordinary business and pubiio utility 
services and he thought that the Government was justified is taking action to prevent 
suoh a situation. 

The Chief Binittrr. who wanted to offer the olive branch, said that he would call 
a oonferooce of leaders of the strikers, at which he, with the Labour Minister, 
would discuss the various points of view In order to arrive at a settlement 

The adjournment motion was talked out and the House waa prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

The first Session of the Donga] Legislative Connell (Upper House) under the new 
Oonstitntioo met at Calcutta on the 8th. April 1937. Mr. etafyendra Chandra ititra 
was elected President of the Council with 38 votes. His rival the Maharaja of 
Banloeh received 29 votes. 

Mr. Ultra was the leader of the Congress Party in the Council of State. The , 
Maharaja of Banlosb was the President of the last Bengal Council. \ 

Sir Otorge Campbell presided over the meeting. 

Of tho fonr candidates. Hr, Lalit Chandra Dos had already withdrawn. Of the 
remaining three, Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim said (hat as Moslems had been elected 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker of tho Assembly, he would like to withdraw bla 
candidature. He was permitted to do this. The House was then prorogate. 
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The Hon'bls Khan Bahadur Major 
Sirdar Sir Sikader Hyat Khan 

SO 


The Hon*blh Sardar Bahadur Dr. 
Sardar Sir Sundar Singh 

M AJ1THIA 

The Kon'blb rao Bahadur Chaudhri 
Sir Chhoturam 

The Hon’ble Mr. Manohar Lad 
The Hon'blb Nawabzada Major 
Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana 
The Hon'blk Mian Abdul Hays 
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1 Abdul Aziz, BIias 

2 abddl Hamid Kiian, Son 
8 Abdul Hayb. Mias 

4 Abdul Rad, Mian 

6 Abdul Rahim, Chaudhuri 
4 Abdul Kaihk Cuaodiiury 

7 AFZALALI HaBNIB, BYKD 

8 Ahmad Baksb Khan, Mb. 

0 Aiimad Yar Khan, Chaudhuri 

10 Aiimad Vab Khan Daulataha 

Kuan Bahadur Mian 

11 Ajit Sino, Sardar 

12 Akbab au, Pin 

13 AU Akbab, Ciiaudhum 

14 Allah Uakbh Khan, Kuan Baha¬ 

dur Nawar Uauk 


16 amjad Au Shah, Byrd 
10 Anant Ram, Chaudhuri 
1 ? Abhiq Hussain, Captain 
18 Atm a Ram, Kai Sahib La la 
18 Badar-Maity-ud-Din, Mian 
s !0 Balbir Sinoh, Kao Bahadur 
Captain Rao 
SI Balder Sinou, Sardar 

23 Halwant Singh, Sardar 
S 3 Barn at au, Maun 

24 Babakha Sinoh, Kai Bahadur 
Sardar 

26 Bkaoat Ram Choda, Lala 
20 Biiaoat, Ram, Pandit 

27 Biiaowant Singh, Uai 

28 Brim Sen Sachar, Lala. 

29 Uikda Sarah, Kai Bahadur 
80 Chamah Lall, Dinah 

BI Chahan Singh. Sardar 
32 Cuhotd Ram. Uao Bahadur 
Ckaudhuiu 

3 5 Dabaundiia Singh, Sardar 
M Dimhbanduu Gupta. Lala 

36 Dina Nath, Lieutenant 
« c Duni Chand, .Lala 

37 Kai* Muhammad Kiian, Kai 

38 Kai* Muhammad, Shaikh, 

39 Faqir Chand, CiiAuumtiu 

40 PAqiR Hurhain Khan, Chaudhuri 

41 Farman au Khan, Hudkdar 
Major 


<2 Fatkji Khan, Raja 

43 Fatkji Muhammad Mian 

44 Patrii Biier Khan Malik 

46 Fazaj, au Khan, Khan, Kuan 
Bahadur Nawar Chaudhuri 
48 Pazal Din, Khan Saiiib 

H i. AtA h Kabi * Bakhh, Mian 

48 Fkw, Mb. E. 

49 (Iiiazanpar au Khan Raja 

50 Ohulam Domain, Khawaja 
61 Ohulam Mohy-ud-Din, M. 

63 DilDUlI Murtaka. Khawaja 
6 J ohulam Qadak Khan, Khan 
,. Sahib 

M Ohulam Rahul Ciiaddhri 


65 Gholak Samad, -Khawaja 
SO UinDHARi Dab, Mahaht 

67 Gokul Chand NaraNo, Da. Bib 

68 OoPAL Dab, Kai Sahib Lala 
89 OurAL Singh, Sardar 

60 Gopi Chand BharoaVa, De. 

61 gurbaohan Sinou. Sardar Basis 

Sardar 

02 Hauib-Ullaii Khan, Malik 
93 Haibat Khan Daha, Kuan 
04 Hans Kaj, Biiaoat 
6; Hari Chand, Rai 

66 Hari Sinoh, sardar 

67 Harjau Sinoh, Sardar 

68 Harhau Das, Lala 

69 Harnam Sinoh, Lieutenant 

Sown 

70 Hut Ram, Rai Saiiib ChaudHUJU 

71 Inuar Sinoh, Sardar 
7a jAojrr Sinoh, Sardar 

73 JAOjiT Sinoh, Tikka 

74 Jaiian ara Shah Nawaz 

75 Jahanoir Khan, Chaudhri 

76 jalal-ud-Dih Amber, 

Chaudhri 

77 looiNDAR sinoh Man, Sardar 

78 jootNDAR Sinoh, Sardar 
78 Jugal Kishorb, Mr. 

8b Kabul Sinoh, Master 
Bi Kapoor Sinoh, Sardar 
83 Kakamat Ali, Shaikh 

83 Kartar Sinoh, Chaudhri 

84 Kartar Sinoh, Sardar 

B j Khalid Latip Gauha, Mr. 

89 Kiiizar Hayat Khan Tiwana 
87 Kishan Das, Sbth 
83 Krishna Gopal dutt 

89 Lal Sinoh, Sardar 

90 Manohar Lal, Mr. 

9t Maqhool Manhood, Mir 

91 Maziiar Au Aziiar. M 

93 Mohv»ud-i>in Lal Badshah 

94 Muharik Au Shah, Sykd 

95 Muhammad Abdul Rahman 

Khan, Chaudhri 

96 Muhammad Akram Khan, Mr, 

97 Muhammad Alam Dr. 

96 Muhammad Ash rap, Chaudhri 
99 Muhammad Paiyaz Au Khan 
Nawabzada 

1iso Muhammad Hassan, Mr. 
lot Muhammad Hassan Khan 
Gurchahi, Khan Bahadur 
Sardar 

to* Muhammad Hassan Khan 
Bahadur Makkdum Syed 

103 Muhammad Haykt Khan 
Noon Nawab Sir Malik 

104 Muhammad Husain,Sardar 
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105 IfmBUO Ilrssiw, Caocontui 

106 Muhammad Imiiui-ui>-DM, Mia* 

107 Muhammad Jamal Khas Iaqhari, 

Khan SiiADi's, Nawab Sir. 

106 Men ammad Nawad Kuak, Major 
Sardas 

ICO MrBAMMAD RaXA SlIAH jEELAXl, 

Maxhoumzada Haji Sated 

110 Muhammad Saadai in Kuan, Khan 

Sahib Nawad 

111 Muhammad Sarirax Khan, Cuaudhsu 
111 Muhammad Sasfras Khan, Raja 

113 Muhammad Shati Au Khan, Khan 

StHIB 

114 MvDAMMAD lYtLAVAT HUSSAIS JeKLA.NI, 

Makhdukxada Haji Sated 

115 Muhammad Yasw Kkax, Choudhuri 

116 Muhammad Yusuf Kdax, M. 

117 Mukakd Lal Puri, Rai Bahadur Ms. 

118 Mdla Sutou. Mr. 

119 Musi Lal Kaua, Pasdit 

120 Uushtaq Ahmad Uubmasi, Eras 

Bahadur, Mias 

121 Muxattar Au Khas. Sard a r 

122 Muz attar Kuas, Khas Bahadur 

Caiialy Maur 

123 Uuxaffar Kuas, Elias Bahadur 

Bahadur Nawab 

134 Nasksdra Nath, Dkwas Bahadur 

Raja 

135 Narottau Sisan. Sabdar 

136 Nasis-bd-Dis, Choudhbi 
127 Nasir-ud-dis Shah. Pm 
13S Nasrullah Eh as. Rasa 

ISO Nau Nibal Scran, Lieutenant 

Sardar 

130 Nawaksb Au Shah, Sued 

131 Nub Ahmad Eras, Khas Sahib 

Mias 

132 Nurullah, Mias 

133 Pakuati Jai Ciiand, Mrs. 

134 Paktad Singh, Sardar 

135 Pin Muhammad, Khan Sahib 
Choubbri 

136 Prem Singh, Chaudhri 

137 Prem Sbm M ah ant 


138 Prttam Singh Siddhu, Sardar 

139 Raghbib Kacr, Shrimati 
149 Rai, Mr. U 

141 Ram Narais A bora, Srh 

142 Ram Sarup, Chaudhri 

143 Raspat, Chaudhri 

144 Rashida Latit. Mrs. 

145 Riasat Au. Khas Sahib Chaudhri 

146 RtPUDAMAS Sisoh, Thaxub 

147 Roberts, Mr. William 

148 Rum Sisoh, Sardar 

149 Sahib Dad Eras, Chaudhri 

150 Sait-ud-ms Krcklsw, Dr. 

151 Samfuras Sisoh, Sardar 

152 Sastokh Sisoh, Sardar Sahib 

Sabdar 

153 Sant Ram Seth. Dr. 

154 Shahab-Ud-Dis, Chacthibi Sis 

155 Shahadad Khas, Sahib Rai 

156 Shah Nawax Ehas, Nawab Khas 
137 Sham Lal, Rai Bahadur Lal* 

158 Suit Btal, Lal* 

159 Shri Ram Sharua, Mr. 

16a SiKANDAR Hyat Khan, Khan 
Bahadur Major Sirdar Sir 
161 Singha, Mr. S. P. 

16a Sita Ram, La la 
i 6a Sohan Singh Josh. Sardar 

164 Sudarshan, Lala 

165 Sultan Mahmud Hatiana. 

Mian 

166 Suuar Singh, Chaudhri 

167 Sundar Singh, Sardar 

Bahadur Dr Sardar Sir 

l6S SURAJ .UAL CHAUDHUR! 

itg Taub Hussain Khan, Khan 

170 Tara Singh, Sardar 

171 tika Ram, Chaudhuri 

173 UJJal Singh, Sardar Sahib 
Sardar 

173 Umar Hayat Khan, Chaudhuri 

174 Uttam Singh Dugal, Sardar 

175 Wau Muhammad Sayyal Hiraj, 

Sardar * 


Proceedings of the Council 

l«t Sesiion—Lahore—5th to 12th April 1937 

The Punjab took the lead in the Inauguration of the new legislatures ^hen ^ 
Assembly met at Lahore on the 5th. April 1937 under the^ presidentship of ffcya* 
Karendranath* The Rouse was full* la the place of one solitary Congress member in 
the last Council there were present to-day orcr 30 Congress and allied group mem^rs, 
all wearing A^odi elothes or white caps, A visual demonstration of the introduction 
of the new order was the disappearance of both the official block and the nominated 
members. The Congress and allied groups occupied the former Opposition benches* 
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with Ur, M, Blmrgnva, lender, Lnla Duel Chand Ambalnvt and Chandhuri Krishna 
Go pal DuU, tho Congrt'wt chlof whip, on ilio front bench. On a bnouh aiongRido 
were Dr. Mohammad Alam and Dr. 8. D, Kitohlow ,witb Malik Barkat Ah and Mr. 
K, L, Gnuba just behind them. 

Al the ontsut tho secretary read a mossngo from the Oovornor nominating 
Uaja Narondranath to occupy the Speaker’s ohalr pending regular election of tbo 
President of the Ilonso. With Uio exception of tho Congress members and a row 
others, who romsinod seated, tho Mouse rccoivod tho message all standing, as 
required in tho ortlor. 

Dr. Alam on a poiut of ordor inquired what authority the secretary had to ask 
tho members to gland up on that occasion. 

Tho Prendtnt Bald that it was a mallor of ordinary courtesy. ‘1 have noticed 
with regret’ said Baja Naroudrnnnth, ‘that somo mombors remained seated wbon 
tho Governor’s messago was road. It was a matter of showing respect to his 
Majesty tho King-Emperor.’ 

Dr Alam .—what I want to know is tvholbor tho secretary has powor to 
require tlio mombors to stand on such an ooeaslon. 

The Prtti'ieiil .—Do only followed Ilio usual routine. Tboro is do authority. 
(Cheers.) 

■Dr Alam .—Thank yon, sir. 

Administering of outlm was then tokon np. After tho Ministers tho first member 
called np was Mm, Daihiila Latif (Lahore Muslim women's constituency), who 
wearing a dark burqa took tlio oath and than declared that bb Bho was a 
parilanathin Muslim lady she could not take her soat alougaido tho men mombors 
nor could sho shako hands with tho President after reading tlio oath, This 
ceremony was accordingly waived in her oaso and sho took a dutachod scat 
ontKido tho member*' ring. 

There wo* no other bus!cuss except oath-taking to-day. 

Election or nils Piiehident 

6th, APRIL : —Tho election of the president was hold to-day, tho Iwo candidates 
boiiig Chaasihri Nir Hhnhabuddin and Dr, S, D. Kitchleia. Ciioudliuri ybahnbiuldin 
was elected presidunt by a largo majority. Congressmen together with Uia 
NationutiKta and some Independents stagud a walk-cut on the giound that the 
seorucy of ballot had boon violated. 

Dr, Oapiehand Dhargava, leader of tho Congress party, on a point of order 
before tho result was declared, staled Hint tho number of eaob sent was written on 
tho respective ballot pafier and lienee seoreey had not been observed. Therefore ho 
and his party had decided to walk out of tho Ilouso. AM tho members of tbo 
Opposition tn»reu|ioa wutked oat amidst lronicui domonstration from tho Unionist 
party, Tho Ilouso then adjourned. 


Til* Oovkhnou’b Address 

a. 7ih. APRIL:—fits Excellency tho Oovornor addrossod tho Assembly for tho 
S*Jrst timo to-day. In the course of his spued), Mis Excellency said “Wo, 
in this province, bullevo that tho Constitution can and- wilt bo successfully 
worked. But tho ultimate tost of success Is tho happiness of tho people. I would 
nsk that Irrespective of party you also should koep the ossuntial principles of good 
government steadfastly in view so that wo may bring to tho poopio of tho Punjab 
unity, prosperity and contentment.” 

A feature of tlio speech was tho oxposltion of the Governor's constitutional 
position vis a vit the Ministry and His Exoolienuy Jaid stress oa tho fact that 
even as Ministers receive tho fullest niousuro of confidence from him, the Governor 
under Hie Constitution, was equally entitled to tho Minister's confidence. This 
thread of confidence, said His Excellency, runs through tlio warp of the 
Constitution. r 

His Excellency pointed out that nono could give indefinite guarantees for tho 
. future. At somo timo or other eiroumstanecs might ariso cornpoiling tho Governor 
to sosumn responsibilities which tho Government of tlio day would bo uuablo or 
unwilling te bear but it would bo his own constant endeavour and bis Ministers to 
prevent such circumstances arising, 

Htnkmg a porsoool note, Elis Excellency said that they wore bound together in a 
common task. Tho good name of tbo provinca and of each and all of them was at 
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stale and -any departure from the goal on which they veto set would be a 
reflection on all ol them. “Feeling as 1 do." said Dis * Excellence, “yon may be 
certain that within human limits, I shall do all that is possible to assist my 
Ministers in a spirit of sympathy, cooperation and understanding. ’ 

Earlier in his speech, the Governor stressed the wide held of responsibility 
attaching to Ministers which was no less important than that imposed opon the 
Governor by Parliament and the Instrument of Instructions, responsibilities of 
which the Governor could not dives* himself. Bat far from assuming to himself 
responsibilities which were not bis or exercising those imposed on him without 
cogent reasons, it was the instruction of His Majesty the King that he (the 
Governor) should be studious so to exercise his powers as not to enable his 
Ministers to rely upon bis personal responsibilities and to relieve them of respon¬ 
sibilities which were properly their own. 

Congress members, also A kalis and several Independents, were absent from the 
House. 

Until ten minutes before the arrival of His Excellency, the whole left wing 
comprising thirty-five seats were empty bot Sir >ikand<ir Hyat Khan leader of the 
House, directed some of the Unionist members to occupy the vacant seats and 
when the Governor took his seat no gap was conspicously noticeable. After the 
Governor’s speech the House adjourned. 

Tux JfisisTXKs' Salaries Bur, 

8U>. APRIL :—The Assembly passed the Ministers’ Salaries Bill lo-dav. A keen 
debate took place on the Bill which fixed the Chief Minister’s salary at Rs. dS,000 
yearly and that of each of the other Ministers at Rs. 38.000. 

The first division of the session occurred on the official Congress amendment 
moved by Mr. Oopiehond Bhargava, reducing the Chief Minister's salary to Rs. 
6,i00 yearly. This amendment was defeated by 05 votes to 35, the Ministers remain¬ 
ing neutral. 

Mr. Bhargava explained tho Congress view-point on salaries and said that 
Ministers teirg servants of the people, should set an example to the I. C. S.—whose 
ralar.es the legislatures could not touch—so that the latter may be induced to follow 
suit 

XVwan Chamanlal and Mr- Ck. Krishnogopal Dart quoted figures obtaining in 
other countries, contrasting the poverty of the people with the high pitch of 
salaries which were most extravagant. 

Unionist Party speakers were in favour of “decent salaries enabling Ministers to 
maintain the dignity of their position." 

Baja Gheznafarali Khan alluded to the Congress silence when high salary was 
paid to the late Mr. V. J. Patel as President of the Assembly. 

Dr. Alam (Con press I, moving for circulation until May 31, 1937, for eliciting 
public opinion, urged that salaries should be fixed as much In the light of the view 
of the electorate as proposals for balancing the budget. Tn a sarcastic vein, 
Pr. Alam reminded the Ministerialists that tbeir main promise to the electorate 
like the Congress was to bring relief to the masses but whereas .the 
Congress throughout India was prepared to offer the most capable brains for Out- j 
more than Rs. 500 monthly, the Punjab Ministers wanted a salary which was actually 
much higher than even such a dictator as Sgr. Mussolini gave to himself, namely 
10.000 lire yearly. Acd the people of India were the poorest in the world. Dr. 
Alam compared * the salaries of Bombay and U. P. with those proposed for the 
Punjab Ministers and contrasted the incomes of the respective provinces. He de¬ 
precated the proposals beiog rushed with this unseemly haste os though tho Minis¬ 
terialist Party was uncertain of the future and assured them that the Opposition 
would be generous and not parsimonious. 

Dr. Oopiekand Bhargava , leader of the Congress Patty, supported the motion and 
said that as representatives of the people, they should not accept more than Rs. 500 
per month. 

Sir Sikandar Byat Khan pointed oat that they had wished that the Governor 
should not fix their salaries as had been done at present and the Bill had been 
brought np in order to fix salaries through the legislature at the earliest moment. 
It was an impossible proposition that every item should bo referred to the electorate. 
As regards the contrast in salaries. Sir Sikandar pointed out what was done in 
Bengal where eleven Ministers, eleven Secretaries and eleven Under- Secretaries were 
provided. 
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Tho motion for circulation was dofealod. All amondmonts wore rojootol and the 

'^An Interesting change made In the Bill was tho official Unionist nmondraant moved 
by tins Party's Chief Secretary as o result of whioh Sir fiikaiidar li’jat Khan 
to styled Premior, Instead of Chief Minister. .... , 

Tho Congress Parly supported tho amendment amidst choora and tho no 
aJjournod. 


0th. APRIL t—Tho President IIrod 2-30 n. ra. in tho nfiornoon to consider tho 
ailiouromuat motioa to Mlsoims tho position of ngrie«lturi8t« of tho provinci)i loHo k 
tho recast disastrous hailstorm’* Two othor ailjoiirumoiit motion* to dismiss in* 
situation in Kot llhaitban Hingh, whora acute Sikh-Muslim tension provnjJod, and tne 
frJtnro of the Government to solve the problem there, wore cither withuraa or 

J Tho Congress aiJjnarnmont motion fftw withdrawn after an hour’s diaouSHion in 
which tho movur urged that at least Rs. 609,000 a* Tnknvi loan wore needed to afford 
reliof* Thu Premier assiirod tho House that all posmblu ruliuf, itioluuing a revenue 
remission of Its. IUO.OOO was alroady being distributed au-i tire Governnjuut was 
taking a most sympathetic view of the disaster. 

President's Salary Bill 

Tho debate on tho bill filing tho President’s salary to Its. 30,000 yearly was taken 
up. Mr. Krishna Qapat Vutl, Its mover, snid t ‘Are wo to bo squeezed dry by our 
own jmoplu. 1 tell you that you are sawing soots of revolution os the jicupie can 
net afford to pay salaries 343 timoB of thoir own per capita income'. 

After rejecting ail tho amend mortis tho House ngreed for Rh. 3G,000 yoariy for the 
Speaker and Its. li.000 for tho Deputy Speaker. Tho Premier next moved for tho 
addition of a now clause to tho bill that tho oxpumlitnro on tho salaries of the 
Speaker and tho Deputy Speaker bo an oxpoudituro ohargud on the rovunues of the 
Punjab, thernby ensuring timt tho salaries of thoso two shall not bo discussed on 
the lloor of the Douse. The Premior said that tho Bnoakor and tlio Deputy Speaker 
were abovo party, honao their salaries should not bo uisousscU. 

A Congress mombor ubjootod that no now clause could bo added at that stage, 

Tho President deferred ruling on tho point nud tho Douse adjourned till the 12th. 


Debate on Zatlamd Si’eecii 

12th. APRIL:—The adjournment motion of Mr. K. L. Quuba to discuss tho 
recent statement of Lord Zutiaml “and tho grave itnplivntious thereof on Provincial 
Autonomy slid ReHisonsiblo Government purported to have been established by the 
Government of India Act'* was talked oat to-day after two hours’ discussion. 

Tim main feature of tho debate was a statement by Uio Leader of tho Opposition, 
Dr. Oojiichami iihargava, wlio said that if there was mass uetion in other Provinces 
followed by repression, there was suro to bu mass ootlon In this nrovinoo too. He 
had already heard that the police of all the provinces had boon told lo bo in readi¬ 
ness. Ho appealed to all, irrcsj*oetivo of other differences, lo signify thoir dissatig- 
fnelion not only with tbo Congtitution but also tho Interpretation sought to bo given 
~ ot itosponsildo Govornmont iu India by Lord Zotiand's Hjioooh, 

Nr Sikamlar iiyat Khan, Premier, replying to the debate snid that ho had no 
doubt that had the position liecn os stated "by our revered loader, Mahatma Unndhi" 
and as quoted by Lord Zetland in bis spoooh from Mr. Gandhi's statoraunts, tlioa in 
Ills opinion an agreement would bo quite possible (cheers) and ho would urge the 
well-wishers of the country to move again in that diroetlou. Sir Btkundar regretted 
that while demanding an sssuranoo from (lie Governors ia tho terms of tho A. i. O. 
1). resolution, tho Congress loaders had not tliomsolves made it clear to tho Gover¬ 
nors that limy, on thoir part, would not allow a lituntion arise to make the Gover¬ 
nor s reserve powers for maintaining tho tranquility, tho rights of sorvioos mid tho 
interests of minorities to bo brought into use. Had this toon made clear, ho thought 
tho present constitutional situation would not havo arisen. 

Congress members repeatedly houklod tho Premior, but ho said that that was his view 
of the matter and he hoped there was still a ohaooe for sottlomont oa tho basis of 
Air-Gandhi’s statement in which ho said, *‘We wanted oothiug tnoro.” 

. T? r ‘ at P 10 outset, said that althoogh ho did not beiong to tho Congress, 

ho thought that the Congress was right in describing the now Constitution as a 
humbug and force, Tho maia quostioo to-day was tho formation of interim Minis- 
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tries and their constitutional position, even more than the Governor’s refusal to give 
the assurance asked for by the Congress. Mr. Caaba thought that Ur. Rajagop&lacnari 
had correctly stated the position in his statement. Concluding, Mr. Oauba said that 
all circumstances pointed to the fact that Provincial Autonomy, as interpreted by Lord 
Zetland, bad completely broken down. 

Dr. Oopickamd Bkargava related how this Act came to be forced upon India and 
what part the Congress played in 1931 through its sole representative Mr. Gandhi, 
at the Round Table Conference, in winning freedom for tne ooontry. Ur. Gandhi 
had made it clear that all that India wished was association on terms of equality, 
with freedom to sever connection if that was considered desirable. He even made 
it dear to Lord Irwin that safeguards demonstrably in the interests of India, could 
be framed. Lord Zetland bad said in one place that if Ur. Gandhi wished, he could 
see the Viceroy and in another place that now matters rest’d with the Governors. 
Lord Zetland referred to period of six months. “But I believe the Parliament can 
prolong this democracy of puppet Ministries for two years under its discretion", 
concluded Dr. Bbargnva. “In other words we are told, either yon join the Consti¬ 
tution as slaves or get out. The position is galling to the self-respect of any Indian, 
to whatsoever school he may belong and 1 hope the unanimous vote of this House 
will be cast against the Act and against Lord Zetland’s statement" 

Begum Skak Africa* told Congressmen that everyone admired their sacrifices but 
now the time had come for them to make still greater sacrifices in the toilsome 
paths of working the Constitution. tibo recalled the message sent through her to 
Indians by a prominent Irish leader that India would never attain what she wanted 
notil she worked the Constitution. 

Devon Chamanlal gave instances in which conventions wore actually set np in 
other Dominions by actually overriding the Constitution. There was thus no point 
in saying that the hands of the Governors were tied. “1 believe," said Dewan 
Chamanlal, “that even as Lord Zetland said that Mr. Gandhi had not read the 
Government of India Act, Lord Zetland has not read hia own constitutional history." 

The Advocate-General, discussing the constitutional aspect, said that as the Con¬ 
gress bad announced that they were out to wreck the Constitution and if weight 
were to be attached to their declarations made with other items in their manifesto, 
then they were clearly out to wreck the Constitution with constitutional activities 
and knowing this position, it would be illegal on the Governor’s part to l)uad his 
own hands and say be would took on while the Congress were doing so. 

Alaltk Barkat AH countered this by stating that as long as the Congress had 
stipulated that they wanted an assurance only for their constitutional activities, 
not all the prestige to tho world could nuke the action of the Governor constitu¬ 
tional. Such an attitude might be perfectly legal on the Governor’s part but it was 
equally perfectly illegal, because anything sought for within the tfrostitotioa, could 
not be denied by the Governor within the Constitution. Mr. Barkat Ali quoted Eugiisa 
constitutional practice on the subject and contended that the so-called interim Minis¬ 
tries. without any backing of the electorate, were ultra virus in terms of the 
Instrument of Instructions and the spirit of tho Act. 

Sir Sikandar Byat Khan said that he regretted that the Oongress had exposed 
themselves to the charge that they had been attempting to see how far the Govern¬ 
ment would go. * 

Mr. Krishna Oopal Dutt retailed : “Then the Government themselves did not 
want us by the way they have drafted the Act” 

t-ir Sikandar said that if he were a Congress leader he would have immediately 
accepted office and forced the issue on the Governor and made the Governor face 
the cocseqoences. The Premier did not touch the constitutional aspect of the issue. 

As two hours had by then been taken np, the motion was talked out 

Leo. Asskxblt { Rexoyal or Dtsqnauncanaa ) Bn* 

The Assembly finished its legislative programme, after _ passing the Punjab Legis¬ 
lative Assembly [removal of disqualifications) Bill which is a technical “enabling” 
bill in re*peet of election of certain class of public servants performing quasi-Gov. 
ernmeatal Junctions and the appointment of elected members as Parliamentary 
Secretaries. 

The announcement that he would take the earliest step to resign from the Zaildar- 
ship (Tillage official! was made by Uiak Ifiakharnddtny Secretary of the Congress 
Party in the Punjab Assembly, in the course of his speech opposing the Bill, 
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Lambanlars, bo said, wore horoditnry. Tlio same was tbo oaso with him. Speaking 
from bis personal oxporiunoe, he said that theso village ofDolals rendered help to the 
police to carry out repressive measures. (ClioorB.) 

Id tho course of his reply to tho motion for circulation of the Bill, Sir Sikanaar 
Hyat AAan, Premier, made tlm following statement: ‘If over wo Hml that tbo 
Governor disagrees with what we boiiovo is the right tbiug to do in the interests of 
tho people, wo shall not hesitate to resign odious and go to tho Opposition benches. 

A Congress membor: Havo you obstoiaed on assurance from the Govornment ? 

Tho Premier: We Deed do assuronuo. Wo aro euro of ourselves. 

SnuKxn’s axd Dr. Srsutca's Ditto 

Tho Ilouse passed tho Speaker's and Deputy Speaker's Salaries Bills, 

The b'remitr offered to Insert a now clausa (making the Speaker's and Deputy 
Speaker's salaries non-votablo) If tho Opposition agreed to follow tho convention by 
not moving eats in their salaries, Tho Opposition gave tho assurauoa and tho liiii was 
passed and the Ilouse adjourned sins dia. 


Budget Session—Simla 17th to 29th June 1937 

Bo met roB 1037-38 

Tho drat of tho Provincial budgets nndor tho Koforms was presented by Mr. 
Monohartol, Fmauao Minister of the Punjab, in the Punjab Assembly held at Simla 
on the 17tb. June 1937. Tho Minister announced a small estimated surplus of Ra. 
1,72,000 for 1037-38 and a realised surplus of lis. 23 lakhs as against tbo budgoted 
deficit of Ks. 10 Ioklis for 1930-37. 

Mr. Manoharlal began with a reference to tho previous complete dependence of 
provincial Dnanao on Control authority and its gradual separation by a series of 
steps and bow in consequence of the introduction of Rogponsibio Govornment by tho 
Montford Reforms, expenditure In tbo province on btmoucont departments rose from 
its. 170 lakhs in 1931-32 to Ra. 290 inks in 1930-37, Tho year I&35-30, for whiob a 
trillna surplus was budgeted but whiob gavo strong Indications of heavy deficit of 
ovot its. 20 lakhs when last year's budget was presented, ended duo to certain 
favourable circumstances with only a small deficit or about its, 2 lakhs. For 1030-37, 
already olosod, rovisud llguros show that Inst toad of a deficit of over Rs. 10 lakhs 
indioatod in the budget last year, tho year was ilkoty to yield a surplus of abont Rs, 
23 loklts, allowing a not Improvement of moro than Rs. 89 lakhs over the budget 
llguros. This improvement had occurred ia sovoral souroes of provincial revenue 
but moro particularly la Land Revenue Rs. 21 and ono-fourth lakhs, Irrigation Rs, 
12 and two-llftU lakhs, and flydro-Eleotrio Rs, 5 lakhs. There was also improvement 
due to the fall, because of economy, ia working expenses under Irrigation of about 
Ha, 3 lakhs. 

ft was proposed to dovota this surplus to tho oxtont of Rs. 15 lakhs In rotioving 
the hydro-olcctrio sehomo of oortala oxpoaeos made out of capital that should have 
been normally mot from revenue. This would also afford a permanent relief in the 
burden of Interest ohargo on tho hydro-olootrio sahotnj to the extent of Rs. 75,000. 
Tho Finance Minister said that It would bo noted that the hydro-eloeirio scheme, 
after defraying working oxpunsos, was bringlug nut receipts of Rs. 14 lakhs. Against 
this, there was an annual interest charge on capital of little over Rs, 30 lakhs. As 
net receipts wore now expanding at the rate of about Rs. 2 lakhs yearly, it was 
hoped that Gils groat commercial enterprise of tho Government might, within a cal¬ 
culable period, begin completely to pay for itself. 

As regard* 1937-38. rovonuo receipts wore estimated at Rs. 10,90,39,000 and 
revenue expenditure Rs, 10,88,07,000, The estimate provided for a very small sur¬ 
plus of Rs. 1,71,000. But unless curtain items of incorao showed marked improve¬ 
ments in tho upward direction, the small surplus was likely to bo absorbed In certain 
additions to tho budget diraotly consequent on tho introduction of the present Reforms, 
such os the appointment of two committoos. one on resources nnd rotronohmoat and 
the other on unemployment, which were being constituted almost at oneo oa also 
tbo Increased provision that should havo to be mode for tho salary and allowances 
of members of tho Assembly. 

The Ministry started o flic a on tho morrow of tarrlbio hailstorms that devastod 
rabi crops in Urge parts of Multan division and before thoy hod boon many days ia 
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cffice, several parts of the provinoe were visited by heavy, unaeisonal rains tad 
OTiiones with grave effects oa crops. The widespread gram blight had also oaoaed 
great harm to the general agricultural position. The income under land revenue 
and irrigation had suffered in oo resequence to the extant of Rs. 35 lakhs. Despite 
this fail in revenue, the provision under beneficent departments had been increased 
by Rs. 20 lakhs. Daring the year, a famine relief fond had been constituted and 
revised scales of pay came into effect. Also the flaveli Project entered the stage of 
actual construction.^ The Project would make large areas in the distriot of Multan, 
cow dependent on inundation canals, secure and portions of Moxaffargarh and Jhang 
districts, which were now arid wastes, would bo oooverted into flourishing colonies. 

Continuing Mr, itonoharlol said that a olose study of the budget revealed the 
following possibilities of improvement in future of provincial finance: (a) Use Have!! 
Project, where it is expected that irrigation would commence within four years 
was expected to yield, when In full operation, Rs. 7.8 per cent on the capital 
expended; (b) increasing net receipts from the hydro-electric scheme; <o) 

annually increasing savings, because of the introduction of new soalaa of 
pay over an extensive field of services; id) possibilities of farther retrenchment as 
a result of investigation of the Committee on Resources sad Betrenohment; (e) 
possibility of saving in interest by utilising the strong credit position of the province 
—« position built np by careful husbanding of resooroes in tbe past. In addition, 
while provincial finances were necessarily inelastic, the Committee referred to above 
might be able to decide upon fresh resources of income. Reference mast also 
be made to the probability, in the remote future, of a contribution from income-tax 
now wholly appropriated by the Central Government While these defiaite possibi¬ 
lities of improvement could only be achieved gradually, as the years passed, the 
budget had shown the essential soundness of the finances of the province and the 
Finance Minister emphasised In this connection the broad facta daring the year 
1937-38 of Bs. 25 lakhs on the one side and increased expenditure on oeneftcient 
departments of Rs. 20 lakhs on the other and to this increased expenditure had to be 
added Rs. 3 or 4 lakhs more beoaase of the circumstances oonneoted directly with the 
preseat reforms. The Ministry had laid special emphasis on economy but this was 
to be practised consistently with increasing provision for nation-building activities 
and it was reoognised that the efficiency and integrity of services moat be borne in 
mind. Mr. Manoaatlal referred to a courageous but sound finance as the proper policy 
for the Government. Now that the province was going to be the complete master in its 
own boose, both with allocated sources of revenue and powers of future borrowing, 
the Ministry had stressed its solicitude to stndy, and as far as possible, to carry eat 
the least wish of the Punjab Popular Assembly. The Government was, he said, 
alive to the idea of progress in the oonntry. The Minister referred to the Baying of 
the great political philosopher, Moutesque, how in a republic, as liberty advanced, 
the citizen was ready to pay more heavily in taxes beoaase be believed that he was 
paying himself of bis free will. While it was trusted that that would be the atti¬ 
tude of the Assembly, should the nnoffioial committee recommend fresh sources of 
income the Minister ended by saying “that strict economy is to be the watchword 
in ail car departments. We regard public money to be a trust to be administered 
with the utmost care bat are fully determined within the funds the Honsa allows ns, 
to build np the highest measure of beneficent service for the provinoe, for therein 
we believe lies not only the prosperity of the provinoe but also the welfare and 
happiness of its people," 


Stare PmsoKtsa ur Pus j re Jure 

2l*t- JUNEAt question time to-day Sir Sikandar Byat Khan^ Premier, Informed 
Mr. Han Singh that there were at present seven persona detained in the Punjab 
isils as state prisoners by orders issued by tbe Governor-General in Council under 
Regulation III of 1818 . Of the prisoners convicted by the Martial Law tribunals in 
1919, IS were still in confinement Of these sir were in the Andamans serving 
their sentences of transportation for life and the remainder in the Punjab jails. 

Sir Sikandar Byat Khan informed Mr. Ear tar Singh that the number of prison¬ 
ers in the Punjab jails classed as terrorists was 49. Many of these were under¬ 
going life sentences and it was not possible to mention the date when they were 
likely to be released. The terrorist prisoners were kept in cells at night und_ were 
not allowed to mis with other prisoners in day time. The Government hud no inten¬ 
tion of making a general release of all political and terrorist prisoners. The number 
of persons at present interned in their villages under section » of the Punjab Crimi- 
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nil Law Amendment Act of 1935 vu 15. They had boon Interned for having anted 
in a manner prejudicial to tbe publio safety or peace. Tho Government did not 
intend to remove the restrictions on such prisoners. . . 

2b the course of ft auppiemontory queatioo Lola uun% Chons salred in© l^reiBJOT 
whether the Government bad decided on any particular policy with regard to the 
release of position! prisoners. 

The Prtmitr replied that order* had been issued that the Martial Law prisoner* 
should be released immediately (applause). With regard to other political priaonera, 
their caaea were being examined periodically with a view to see whether they could 
be released without jeopardising publio tranquillity. 

Atmos Tams aoiikst KrwsPAPins 


Interesting figures were given by Sir Eikandar Byat Khan, Promier, regarding 
the action taken by tho Government against tho numoroti* newspapers nnder seotiona 
TII and IX o t the Press Emergency Powers Aot of 1931. During 1934 securities 
were demanded totalling several thousand# from 69 newspapers all over tho province ■ 
is 1935 from 75 newspapers, while in lUafi securities wore demanded from 155 
newspapers. Most of these were vornaoular newspapers. Since 1930 the securities 
deposited by eight newspapers and printing presses had been forfeited. In two 
cases an appeal was preferred to the High Court. One of them was rejeoted and 
the other was still ponding. A majority of tiioso actions against these presses was 
based either for soditloa or for publishing srtiolus desirod to stir up communal hatred. 


CoiutuNAi Biots—P jiamiib'b Rtatiuxai 


Sympathy for ths victims and regret at the unfortunate communal riots In Gojrat 
and Amritsar were exprossod by the Premier, etr Eikandar Jiayat Khan in the 
coarse of a lengthy statement to tho Assembly. The situation upto last night 
was that one more Muslim dlud in tbe hospital and his funeral would take place 
to-day and be hopod chut bettor sense would prevail among either communities and 
any untoward incident on this occasion might be avoided. 

Another unfortunate incident quite unconnected with the recent communal tension 
occurred at Amritsar, namely, the horse of a tonga driven by a Sikh got out of control 
and ran over three children who all bappenod to be Muslim, two of whom died in 
the hospital and one is undergoing treatment. The Premier regretted that ibis inci¬ 
dent should have happened at this moment os it was likely to bo misunderstood 
and might further inflame feelings. Sir Siknndar expressed profuse thanks to tho 
leaders of both communities who willingly and sincerely oo-oporated with tho 
authorities In easing the situation. Tbe position with regard to Investigation, the 
Premier said, was that US oases bad so far been registered under various sections of 
the Indian Pens! and Criminal Procedure Codes, 22 arrests hud boon made and two 
were still absconding. Tho total number of Injured at Amritsar was 54, tbo number 
of these admitted in the hospital S3 and that of tho discharged 6, Two parsons had 
died since their admission therein. 

The Promier suggested the advisability of sotting up a email commitfeo of the 
House consisting of members of ail parties and all communities to keep watch over 
the communal situation all over the provinoo and if nnfortunateiy any untoward 
incidents happened ono or more mom hers of this oommittoe might prooecd to the 
spot and help to bring about conciliation and got first hand information of tbs 
causes of tho incidents. The most unfortunate experience at present in some cases 
was that some members in their seal and anxiety, 'to show their solicitude to their 
constitaenoy or their community rushed to the scene and alter seeing or hesring 
one-sided version of the occurrence issued statements to the press which practice 
was not in the interest of any community and should be stopped forthwith. He 
hoped that be would have tbe sympathy and support of tho House in any action ha 
found advisable to take to stop a repetition of the unfortunate incidents of the kind 
which occurred at Amritsar, He made a personal appeal to Individual members not 
to rush to the press with an incomplete statement of facts or Information without 
proper veritlostjon. (Applause). 

Dr, Oapichand Bhargava, on behalf of the opposition, welcomed the Premier's 
statement and assured him that tho Government would have their fullest support in 
the measures taken to put a stop to communal riota in the province. 

Gxsxuai Discussion os Bnnoxr 

22nd. JUNE General discussion on the Budget commenced to-day. About a 
doses speakers participated in the debate including three oat of mar women 
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membera. There wa Hnra criticism of the budget from the Opposition benches, who 
characterised it as s crestore of the bureanoraoy inherited by the so-called popular 
Ministry. On the other band. Unionist members claimed tbst under the eery limited 
scope of the Constitution with the major portion of reveane reserved and non-votable 
ManoharlaTs was an admirable budget, better than even the Congress Ministry 
conld hare produced. Mr. Ghaaoafarali remarked that the Congress Ministry, if in 
office, would hare perhaps created some Speotaoalar political statements to natch the 
pnblio em 

The Boose gave a sympathetic hearing to speeches by three women members. 
Bfptm Shaw S attar said that women, representing one half of India’s population, 
rtceired eery little facilities for education, the expenditure being only 13 to 14 per 
bent The provision for sickness, cbild-mortility and maternity were quite inadequate. 
She urged that the Government should do ait in their power to mitigate sufferings 
in a humane and generous manner. The House then adjourned. 

24th. JUNE :—The Assembly concluded general discussion on the Budget. Several 
front benchers participated in the discussion to-day. 

Mr. It. Abdul Hay*, Education Minister, in a forceful speech .'declared that the 
Government intended to nationalise the system of education in the Punjab. He dia- 
eonraged denominational institutions giving oommnnai or religions instruction, which 
proved very harmful to the Province. 

Ditea a Chamanlal welcomed the laudable sentiments expressed by the Education 
Minister and wondered it within the meagre funds provided, he would be able bo 
pot them into practice. 

Speakers saw no large scale planning in the Budget to make the Province civilised 
Or prosperous. 

Sir SudsrrinoK Ifajithia, Revenue Minister, explained the various scheme of 
irrigation that have been under serious consideration. The Haveli Project has been 
sanctioned, the Thai Project was now under consideration and as an alternative to 
the Bbakra Dam scheme, the Government was investigating possibility of si nking 
tube, wells. 

Dr, OopieJtcmd Bhnrgava, Leader of the Opposition, severely criticised the Gov¬ 
ernment for giving tho cold shoulder to members of tha Opposition on several 
occasions. He referred in partionlar to the practice of the Governor presiding over 
Cabinet and drew attention to the report that tha Governor had appointed as officer 
against the wishes of the Minister. 

Sir Sikandar Eayat Khan, vigorously defending the Government, refuted the 
serious allegations made against him and the Government. After quoting instances 
of the kind of co-operation given by the Congress Opposition, the Premier declared : 
•We are prepared to help the Congress and seek their help but the Government wifi 
not allow them to interfere in the executive side of the Government*’. Referring to 
Cabinet proceedings. Sir Sikandar said that he was surprised that the Leader of the 
Opposition who professed to know parliamentary praotioe referred to Cabinet meet¬ 
ings, which were secret As for the Governor’s interference, the Premier said: •! 
see no objection in the Governor presiding over Cabinet meetings. He has been 
extremely helpful to the Government not only in advising ns in several matters in 
which he has got more experience than many of ns bat there has not been a single 
occasion where the Governor has interfered in the administration. I think this will 
dispel any misapprehension. I can assure the House again that if the Governor 
Interferes with oar work in any way, we will resign. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Mancharlat. Finance Minister, winding np tho debate, said that changes in 
currency and tariff policy oonld not effect lasting prosperity. What was most jn^ 
poriant for industrial advance was determination on the part of those who subscribed 
to capital to see that the management of companies was in l proper hands. A good 
srstem of government and good finances were interchangeable and he was satisfied 
that the present Government was insisting on strict treasury control. 

The Moose at this stage adjourned. 

Votnro oy Budqk Dxjusos 

28th JUNE The Assembly discussed to-day out motions on demands for grants. 

Tlw debate was confined to the land revenue on whiob several oats were moved, 
Ml of which were either withdrawn or rejected. 

The opposition members raised points of order with regard to procedure to he 
adopted with regard to the order in whiob the demands should be taken up and it 
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m claimed that the Opposition Patty bad the privilege to seleet particular demand! 
the? wished to disouss. 

Before the House adjourned, the Premier announced that the Government bad 
eonoeded the request and accordingly Mr. OepfeAond Bhargava, Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, bad selected the demands under General Administration, Police, Education and 
Agriculture for discussion, urging that eight days he allotted for the purpose. 

20th. JUNE i—The dull proceedings of the Assembly were enlivened by another 
scene which culminated in the walk-out of the Opposition consisting of the Congress, 
Hiodn Sabhites and Abrars. 

While disoussions on cat motions were proceeding, the leader of the Opposition, 
Dr. Qopiekand Bharyava started making a statement oonoerning the powers of mar¬ 
shall of the House, sinoe to-day the marshal was-sitting uext to the Speaker. He was 
a police officer named Mr, 8. Sadiq. 

The Speaker said that the Bubjeot could not be introduced when another subject 
was under consideration. 

Diwan Chamanlal, raising a bulky volume in his hand, informed the Speaker that 
under parliamentary praotioe a etraager oould-not Bit in the Hons* (referring to the 
marshal!. 

The Speaker thereupon asked Mr. 8. Sadiq to sit In the adjaoent viceregal 
gallery. A few minutes later, however, the Speaker said that he had considered his 
decision and allowed him to'sit on the marshal's obair by his side. 

Diwan Chamanlal again rose to say something but (he Speaker said before Diwan 
Chamanlal had an opportunity to speak ‘for tbe present I have allowed him to coma 
book. The point is that I have yet to decide finally what should be done. He being 
my marshal has a right to Bit in the Home'. 

Dilean Chamanlal ; ‘I regret. 

He was not ailowed to finish tho sentence by the Speaker who [said ‘I am not 
going to consider the comments on my aotion'. 

Diwan Chamanlal : I want to make a statement. (Cries of 'order 1 from the 
Ministerial benches.) 

Diwan Chamanlal said loudly ‘ordinary oourtesy*.....,{renewed and angry cries of 
‘order* ‘order’ from Ministerial benches). 

The Speaker : 'I have given my ruling'. 

Diwan Chamanlal : ‘On behalf of the Opposition I want to. make a statement 1 . 

The Speaker : ‘If the boa, member Btaods I will have to ask him to Jeavo the House’. 

Diwan Chamanlal : ‘I wifi withdraw. We will all withdraw 1 . 

The Speaker : ‘Very good'. 

Thereupon the majority of tho Opposition members withdrew from the house. 

Fcxmxa’s Explanation 

When the Assembly reassembled after lunch with empty Opposition benches, the 
Premier, 8ir Sikandar Hayat Khan , made a statement in regard to the unfortunate - 
incident in the morning whiob resulted in the walk-out of the Opposition members. 
He said : Unfortunately I was not present in tbe House whoa the inoident happened. 
With your permission I wish to make tbe position clear as to how this appoint¬ 
ment of the marshal of the Assembly was made. You will remember, Sir, some 
days ago you spoke to the Governor asking him that be might be pleased to appoint 
a marshal on the analogy of tho Central Assembly) You subsequently asked the 
bead of the Geverumoot to make such an appointment. ' On that occasion I had to 
inform you it was not possible to make a permanent appointment immediately but 
would be prepared to appoint a temporary marshal ponding tho formal sanction of 
the Governor. Tbe gentleman who sits next to you as marshal haa been appointed 
la acoordanoe with that decision.’ ‘I regrot’, continued the Premier, 'that the Op¬ 
position member* should have thought fit to stage a walk-out. It may he there 
might be other reasons. It is not for me to Impute motives and take an uncharitable 
view of thiog*. But I wish they had not taken the aotion whioh they had. I trust 
in vtew of my explanation they wilt now see their way to|come back. In oonolusion, 

I may point out that the precedent of the Central Assembly is that the appointment 
of marshal waa made by the Governor-General on the recommendation of the 
Speaker and here also yon took the initiative. 

Opposition Li adzes’ Btatsuent . 

The following statement was Issued by 41 memberaof the Assembly who had staged 
a walk-oat to-day :— 
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‘Without any previous warning or intimation this morning, we found a gentle¬ 
man in mufti seated to the left of the Speaker. On enquiry by ns a* to who this 
gentleman was. the Sneaker stated that he should apologise to the House for not 
having informed the Bodes earlier that the gentleman was the marshal of ihe 
Rooks and he bad been appointed by the Government and that he himself had no 
hand in the appointment Further, the Speaker stated that the gentleman was 
appointed as marshal of the Boose, apparently last night and that his doties were 
comparable to those of the serjeant-at-arms in the House of Commons. Thereupon 
the Speaker was informed that it appeared that apart from the speaker not having 
had a hand is this appointment no member or leader of the opposition bad been 
consulted. The Speaker said that his duties bad not been defined. The Speaker 
was requested to name the person concerned as a stranger whereupon the Speaker 
ordered him to remove himself to the Viceroy's box wbioh he did. While certain 
Opposition leaders were consulting among themselves in the lobby regarding this 
appointment'of which the incumbent appeared to be a police officer, the 8peaker 
contradicted his own previous ruling and stated that the police officer concerned 
was like his own assistant and that he would allow him to come back to bis origi¬ 
nal seat on the floor of the Boose and said that he might be taken as marshal, 
sergeant-at-arms or his assistant. On Dr. Gopicband, -Diwan Chamanial and Sir 
Gokuicband Narsng returning to the chamber they were amazed to find the police 
officer again on the floor of the House. Diwan Chanrenlal raised a point of order 
regarding this matter but the speaker would not allow him to proceed. Diwan 
Chamanial rose to announce that since the police officer remained on the floor of 
Bouse the Opposition would register its protest by not participating in the proceed¬ 
ings, but the Speaker in common courtesy instead of allowing Diwan Chamanial to 
make his statement took the moat amazing and unprecedented step of asking the 
bon. member to withdraw. Nor did the Gpeaker allow the leader of the Opposition 
to suggest as be wanted to that the police officer should not sit on the floor of the 
House for the next few minutes till luncheon interval so that he could discuss the 
matter with the Speaker. The opposition walked oat with Diwan Chamanial led by 
the leader of the Opposition. 

We desire to register our protest in no unmistakable terms against the flouting 
of the right and privileges of members and the appointment of s policeman as a 
guard over members who obviously could not aot is the -marshal being still in 
service. In the Central Assembly the marshal appointed by the Governor-General 
on the recommendation of the President of the Assembly is a retired official. Bis 
duties are purely formal such as announcing the entry of the Speaker, carrying 
messages for the Speaker and carrying messages from the Assembly to the Council 
of State. But the duties of the sergeant-at-arms are statutory and most serious— 
removal of members and removal and arrest of strangers. No such statutory 
provision exists in the rules and standing orders of tbs Punjab Assembly or its 
procedure or under any authority that we are aware of. And yet we are told that 
-the position of the police officer in question will be comparable to that of the 
sergeant-at-arms of the Bouse of Commons. 

The manner in which the Opposition had been treated, the varying and contra¬ 
dictory rulings given by the Chair, the tone and manner of the Speaker adopted 
towards the Opposition, the quick change of attitude on the part of the Speaker on 
occasions when the Premier had intervened, the reasonable motions ruled out 
arbitrarily—*u these issues and others have brought the patience of the Opposition 
to the breaking point. We did not realize that the Speaker would edd to this by 
the attitude adopted by him towards the Opposition and the humble manner in 
which he accepted the orders of the Government in the appointment of a police 
officer in service as marshall and allowed himself to attribute most serious powers 
and anthority to the said police officer which powers are unwarranted by law. 
Such action is an insult to every member of the House whose rights, privileges 
and dignity are menaced in this most glaring and objectionable fashion. We had 
no other option but to register our protest most emphatically by withdrawing from 
the chamber. 

Since issuing this statement we have learnt that the Premier has made a state¬ 
ment on the floor of the House definitely stating that not the Government but the 
Speaker asked for the appointment of the said policeman. This again is the most 
serious incident since the Speaker originally denied any band in the appointment 
We leave the public to judge the manner is which this business had been conducted. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

lit Session—Peshawar— 14th & 15th April 1937 

ADJounmcEKi Motions Disallowed 

The first session of the N. W, F, Pr. Legislative Assnmblj' ondar the new Constl- 
tntion root at Peshawar on the 14th April 1937 for tho administration of oaths, Khan 
Bahob AbJol Majid whom the Governor bad.appointed as Chairman presided, 

The Ministerial Parly consisted of 16 members of tho United Muslim Nationalist 
Party, while the Opposition comprised 19 Khadi-oiad Congressmen, led by Dr. Khan 
Babin. Three Muslim Independents and four members of the Demooratio Party 
occupied tbe oantro block. All tho 60 msmbora of tho House wore present, 

Af> er ths oath-taking ceremony, the sneaker rnlod that owing to the limitations 
imposed on hit powers, he was unable to adroit Dr. Khan Sahib's adjournment 
motion regarding interference of Government offioialB in Ministry formation. He 
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slid tint bis appointment took effect it the time ot occupation of the chair. Until 
then he wo not possessed of any powers. According to the Assembly Buies, 
a written statement on the subject-matter of adjournment motion Bhoaid be in the 
hands of the Speaker, half an hour before the Meeting ot the Assembly. As half an 
hour before tho sitting he was not the speaker, he was, therefore, enable to take 
notice of the adjournment motion. 

The same rating was applied to Pir Bath's (Independent) adjournment motion 
relating to Lord Zetland’s speech. 

Pir Baksh had tabled the following adjournment motion :—“This Assembly adjourns 
its business to discuss a matter of definite urgent public importance, namely the 
recent statement of Lord Zetland regarding Provincial Autonomy and Responsible 
Government established under the India Act. 

Pir Baksh and Mr. Abdul Bab Nish tar rose on • point of order but the Speaker 
stuck to hia decision, adjourning the House till the next day. 

Earlier, the Speaker read the Government message regarding his appointment aa 
Speaker. Congress members and Muslim Independents remained sitting aa the 
Governor's message was read. 

Tax Govehsob’s Adomss 

15th. APRIL B. R Sir George Cunningham, Governor of the Frontier Province 
addressed the Assembly to-day. Congress members and two Independent Muslim 
members were absent. 

Alter congratulating the members on their success in the recent elections and 
recording his appreciation of the way in which the candidates for various consti¬ 
tuencies assisted the authorities in carrying out polling peacefully and successfully, 
fits Excellency said :— 

“Ever since the inception, 10 years ago, of the gigantic task of revising the India 
Act, I have watched with constant interest the stages by which the Frontier Pro¬ 
vince baa been brought within the ambit of the new Constitution. It is not neces¬ 
sary to recall the reasons why until Are years Ego-the Province was excluded from 
the Reforms of 1919. More important is the fact that since 1942, it stood ooastitu- 
tioually on a level with other provinces of India. The reaulr, however, has been oar 
experience of constitutional forms and the methods have been shorter here than in 
most provinces. The people of this province and their representatives start in this 
respect at a disadvantage. It makes it the more important that they should strive to 
show that they are capable of working the new Constitution in a way wbioh will 
bring oredit to the North-West Frontier. As we are now bidding farewell to the 
older order ot things, it is fitting that 1 should here pay a tribute to those nn whose 
shoulders rested the administrative and legislative responsibilities of the last five years 
for the public service they rendered and for the traditions of dignity and fairdaaliag 
which they established in this House. 

-.“Of the great changes wrought by the Constitution I propose to say little. Mem¬ 
bers of this House appreciate, as clearly as I do, both the weight of their new 
responsibilities and the scope of their new opportunities. Never before in the history 
ot India have her peoples held in their own bands such power as they have to-day 
to direct her fortunes. That power is enshrined in the Provincial Legislatures and 
I earnestly hope that members of this house and those who come after them rrfil 
endeavour to prove themselves worthy of the confidence thus placed in them an i 
achieve for this Legislature an honoured place among her sister Assemblies in India. 

“I do not propose to touch public affairs or any political questions of the day. 
The business of this session is of a formal character and no legislation has been 
placed before the Bouses I, however, offer congratulations to the wetl-koown distin¬ 
guished member .-of the House. Hon’ble Malik Knuds Baksh on his election as Speaker 
and wish to say'that 1 am confidant that be will carry out hts duties with the same 
dignity and impartiality which his predecessor in this high office has shown. 

“My concern at the moment is directed chiefly to the task which immediately 
confronts us and to the practical working of the new Constitution. The carrying on 
of the administration by my Cabinet Ministers is, is members are aware, the first 
duty imposed upon the Government. The Ministry has been formed and assumed 
office on April l. In forming my Council of Ministers, I acted after full and trank 
discussion with those primarily concerned and in accordance with the Instrument 
of Instructions which directs me to appoint those persons including so far as practi¬ 
cable members of the important minority communities who will best be in a position 
ooUentirely to oommand the confidence of the Legislature, This la my constitutional 
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duty to carry on the Government of this province in collaboration with whatever 
party may, from time to time, bo in power, I will adhere to that prinoiplo withoot 
prejudice or favour and treat those who are now or in fntsre placed in executive 
authority as my Council of Ministers will assist me and guide the progress of this 
province in the best interests of the people. 

“No purpose would bo served by my disguising tho faot that daring the last five 
years the Governments of which 1 was a member had been on some occasions in 
conflict with, certain elements in the province now strongly represented in this House. 
I believe myself that the spirit of antagonism has disappeared from the minds of 
the vsst majority of people. It certainly has vanished from mine and it oan find so 
1 place in the Constitution, I trust, therefore, that no person or party will doubt my 
readioess to co-operate with thorn in the Government of this provinoe, if they ore 
ready, to co-operate with mo." 

Analysing conception of Party Government, His Eroelleaoy said : “Tho formation 
of tho Cabinet rests npon a conception which Is largely not familiar to this Legisla¬ 
ture and to most others in India. Party Government in the sense wa now know it 
is something new is the country. For coder the late Ooastitation, with its daai 
system of government and its official representation in the Legislature the develop¬ 
ment of parties in tho full parliamentary sense was hardly possible. Under the new 
conditions, however, parties will have the reality which they did sot possess before 
and it 1 b VBry aeoessary, therefore, for thoBo who intend to enter this sphere of 
publio life to have a clear idea both of what the party system gives and what 
ft demands. It provide* tho only prsotioal WBy in democratic institutions of 
carrying out tho policy or programme. It provides individual members 
with the focus of their energies and the mantis of achieving their personal 
aspirations. It assures to its members security in the tenure of their Beats which, as 
individuals, they would hardly have the right to oxpeot. But the party eyatem also 
makes demands. It demands aacriSoe, ia many oassa, of Individual desires and ambi¬ 
tions, It demands tho oessatiou of personal feelings which might destroy the unity 
of the whole body. It demands loyalty to tho party and, in particular, to Its leader. 
In no other way oan the purpose of the party be aohioved, whether that party is 
founded on a common election programme or by tho coalition of separate groups. I 
gay this not with any particular reference to the existing parties io the present 
House but beoauso these are principles which apply to every party, either now or 
InJ future." 

His Excellency said that he foit no doubt of the goneral desire to make a success 
of the Constitution. “I feel less osrtaln that it is genorally realised that only by 
oo-operatiou and cohesion can successful working bo attained. I would add furthor 
that the common purpose of a party can only be effective if it is expressed not in 
vague formulae but In a concrete programme, whotbor it bo of social or ecooomlo 
reform or improvement In tho general system of administration. A furthor requisite 
of the successful working of oxooutive government is a reasonable dogree of stability 
and continuity of Cabinet. Constant ohangos will dofoat tho whole purpose of the 
Constitution, for the inevitable result will bo that ths administration will virtually bo 
carried on by permanent officials of the Government, That ia no doubt a feasible 
metnod of procedure but it Is not a method intended by the Constitution nor is it a 
method which, either I or members of this House would desire: I would therefore 
emphasise the importance of securing so far as possibio a reasonable oontlnuity of the 
exeootive. I do not mean on serious Issues any party should surrender its nrinolDle 
From time to time there will inevitably and property bo fundamental disagreements 
but If the advantage ia to be seized, let It be on an Issue of real importance Let 
not matters, in themselves unessential, be used as an occasion for gaining a transi 
lory triumph or for causing unaeooaaary embaraasmont to a group or individual 
Those who do so when important matters affecting tho welfare of the province are' 
in issue will rightly forfeit the support or any sympathy of the people they 

*0pf6Mui. 

Cooeluding, Che Oovernor said, “It remains for me only to wish you well gentle, 
men, to the labours you have undertaken. In the first few years of its ii$s this 
Assembly will bear a particularly heavy responsibiity. For, it will have In ita hand* 
the moulding of traditions and the sotting of standards which may influence its 
whole future. I pray that with God's guidanoe, you may prosper in your wort" 

The Speaker, Malik Kkudu Bakth , then prorogu*d the Assembly, 



A Brief Analysis of the Election Results 

Issued by the Political & Economic Information Department 

of the 

All India Congress Committee 

The Political and Economic Information Department of the A.I.C.C. 
intended to bring out a detailed analysis of the election results some¬ 
time before the meeting of the All India Convention. Fall particulars 
of the results were therefore called for from the Provincial Congress 
Committees Immediately after the elections, bat very few Provinces res¬ 
ponded and even those who did so, supplied unsatisfactory information. 
The original scheme bad therefore to be postponed till more compre¬ 
hensive data was available, bat it was considered desirable that some¬ 
thing in the nature of a general picture of the success of the Congress 
in the elections and its present position in the legislatures of diderent 
Provinces should be placed before the members of the Convention. 
'With thto object in view tha following analysis has been attempted. It 
is based mainly on figures collected from daily newspapers, which do 
not always give complete particulars, and is therefore not very detailed 
and might in some cases show a small margin of error. Bat, good 
care has been taken to make the figures and percentages given below 
as accurate as possible and they may be safely taken to present a true 
picture of the situation. 

Position of the Congress Party in the Legislative Assemblies 
The Congress has been able to secure an absolute majority in the 
Legislative Assemblies of 5 provinces, namely, Madras, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, Bihar & Orissa. The Congress is 
the biggest single party in 4 provinces, namely, Bombay, Bengal, Assam 
and North Western Frontier Province, la the Assemblies of 8ind and 
Punjab the Congress is in a comparatively smaller minority. 

The following table shows the number of seats won by the Con¬ 
gress in difierent Provincial Assemblies and the percentage of votes 
secured by the Congress. 


Province 

Total No, of 
seata in the 
Legislative 
Assembly 

Seats won 
by the 
Congress 

Percentage 
of total 
seats won 
by the 
Congress 

Approximate 
percentage of 
the total votes 
(cast) secured 
by the 
Congress 

Madras 

215 

159 

74 

65 

Bihar 

152 

98 

65 

75 

Bengal 

21|») 

250 

54 

22 

25 
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C. P. 

112 

70 

62.5 

61 

Bombay 

175 

86 

49 

60 

U, P. 

228 

134 

69 

65 

Punjab 

175 

18 

105 

13 

N. W. F. P. 

60 

19 

38 

— 

Sind 

60 

7 

11.5 

12 

Assam 

108 

33 

81 

— 

Orissa 

60 

86 

60 

— 

Muslim Seats 





Hie total number of Muslim seats in the Legislative Assemblies of 
the 11 provinces is 482. Out of this number the Congress contested 
only 58 and won 26, that is 45 per cent of the seats contested. 

Labour Seats 

The total number of Labour soats in tho 1L Provinces is 38. Of 
these the Congress contested 20 and won 18, that is, 60 percent of 
the seats contested. 


Landholders' Seats 

The total number of seats reserved for Land-holders in tho Assem¬ 
blies of the 11 Provinces is 87. Out of this number the Congress 
contested 8 and won 4. 


Commerce and Industry 

The total number of seats reserved for Commerce and Industries 
in the Assemblies of the 11 Provinces is 56. Of these tho Congress 
contested 8 and won only 3. 


OVERWHELMING VICTORIES OF THE CONGRESS 


It is noteworthy that in all the Provinces Congress candidates have 
defeated their rivals by vory big majorities. This can be seen from 
the following figures: 

United Provinces 


Number of Congress 
Candidates 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
6 
6 
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Position of the Congress Party in the Legislative Councils 

The following table shows the number of seats 

contested and won 

by the Congress 

in the Legislative 

Councils of different provinces : 

Province 

Total No. of seats 

Seats contested Seats won by 


in the Legislative 

by the 

the 


Council 

Congress 

Congress 

Madras 

46 

33 

26 

Bibar 

26 

12 

8 

Bombay 

26 

15 

13 

U. P. 

52 

19 

8 

Bengal 

67 

12 

9 

Assam 

23 

1 

— 

• 

229 

92 

64 


t 

As shown above, of a fata! of 229 seats in the Legislative Councils 
of 6 Provincos, only 92 were contested by the Congress and 64 were 
won, that is, the Congress secured 28 per cent of the total seats and 
60 per cent of the seats contested by it. 


PROVINCIAL RESULTS 


Madras Legislative Assembly 


seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Table showing No, of 
Total No. of seats in tho Legis¬ 
lative Assembly of 
Madras 

General (Urban and Rural) 116 

Schedaled Caste SO 

Mobamcdan (Urban and Rural) 28 
Women's Constituency 8 

Indian Christian 8 

Anglo Indian 2 

European 3 

Backward Tribes 1 

Commerce and Industry 6 

Landholders' Constituency 6 

Labour 6 

University 1 


Seats 

Unopposed 

Seats 

contested 

Congress 

won by 

by the 

Returns 

the 

Congesa 


Congress 

1141 , 


111 

26 j ' 


26 

9 


4 

7 


7 

7 


3 

1 


1 

4 



4 


— 

6 


6 

1 


1 



215 


159 
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The Coagrcee leenral ipproiim*triy 65 per rent at the total 
rote* cart and 74 per cent of tbe total seats in the Madras 
Assembly. 

As seen from tbe above table tbe Congress contested 113 oat of 215 
end woo 159. 

Ia tbe general eonatitoenciee it contested 114 seats oat of 116 mod 
eron 111. 

In tbe Scheduled Caste conatitne ac i c g tbe Congress captured 26 
seats oat of 30. 

Tbe Cbagreu congested 9 oat of ■ total of 26 Mohamedan seats 
and woo 4. 

Tbe Congress secured 7 oat of 8 «*afe« In the Women’s const ita- 
eedts. 

3 oat of tbe 8 seats reserved for Indian Christiana were secured by 
the Con gress . 

Tbe Congress was able to win toe ooe seat reserved tor tbe Back¬ 
ward Tribe*. 

Tbe Congress contested 4 oat of toe 6 «-»t* reserved tor land¬ 
holders bat lost all of them. 

Tbe Congress captured all tbe labour seats and the 1 University seat. 

Tbe poeitioa of parties In toe Madras Legislative Assembly is as follows: 


Con gress 169 

Justice Party 17 

Independents 15 

People's Party 1 

Muslim League . — — - 11 

Muslim Progressi ve P. 1 

European Commerce 3 

Europeans General 3 

Madras Planters 1 

■Satin Xottai Nagarathaxo 

Association 1 

Anglo Indians 3 

Southern India Chamber of 

Commerce 1 


Total Strength 215 

MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Table showing No. of teats contested and won by the Congress. 
Na of seats in Seats contested by Seats won by 

the Council the Congress the Congress 

General 3s 33 26 

Mnhanieilaw 7 - —~ 

European 1 —- — 

Indian Christian 3 — 


26 


46 


33 
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The Congress secured approximately 58 per cent of the 
total volet eatt and 56.5 per cent of the total seats in Madras 
Assembly, 

The Congress contested 83 seats out of 35 allotted for ‘the General 

constituencies and non all. . , 

The Governor Is entitled to fill not less than 8 and not more than 

10 scats in Council. 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats 
in the Legislative 
Assembly of Bihar 

General Urban 5 

General Rural 73 

Scheduled Caste 15 

Mohamedau (Urban 
and Rural) 39 

Women 4 

Anglo Indian 1 

Europeans 2 

Indian Christians 1 

Commerce and 

Industry 4 

Landholders 4 

Labour 3 

University 1 


Seats contested 
by the Congress 


Unopposed 

Congress 

Returns 


Seats won 
by the 
Congress 
6 
68 
14 


152 107 24 98 

The Congress secured approximately 75 per cent of the 
total votes cast and 65 per cent of the total seats in Bihar 
Assembly. 

As seen from the above table the Congress contested 107 oat of 
151 seats and won 68 or 93 per cent of the total seats contested. In 
the General Urban constituencies the Congress captured all the 5 seats 
while in the General Rural constituencies tbs Congress was able to 
secure 68 out of total of 73 seats. , 

In tho Scheduled Caste constituencies also the Congress achieved 
remarkable successes by capturing 14 out of Ifl seats, 9 being un¬ 
opposed. 

The Congress contested 7 out of a total of 38 Muslim seats and won 5. 

The Congress secured 3 out of 4 seats reserved for Women. 

The Congress succeeded in winning 2 Labour seats out of 3, and 1 
Landholders' Seat 

The position of parties in the Bihar Legislative Assembly is as 
follows ‘ 

Congress 98 

Muslim Independents 15 

Muslim United 6 
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lean) 

Europea ne 


2 


Constitutionals 


9 

4M 


Anglo Indians 


1 


Indian Christians 


1 


Loyalists 


1 


Abrars 


3 


No Party 


24 


Total Strength 

152 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 

Total No. of seats in the Legis¬ 

Seats 

Unopposed 

Seats 

lative Council of 

contested by 

Congress 

woo by the 

Bihar 

the Congress 

Returns 

Congress 

Genera! 9 

6 

— 

— 

Mohamedaos 4 

— 

— 

— 

European 1 

Seats to be filled by 




Assembly 12 

—r- 

— 

8 

26 

6 

— 

8 


From the above table it will be seen that the Congress contested 
6 oat of the 9 general seats bat lost all. It. contested no seat from 
the Mohamedan constituencies. 

The Congress having an absolute majority io the Legislative Assembly 
was able to secure 8 out of the 12 seats to be filled by the Assembly. 
The Governor will fill 3 to 4 seats in die Council by nomination. 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats 

Seats Contested 

Unopposed 

Seats won 

in the Legislative 


by the 

Congress 

by the 

Assembly of Bombay 
General Constituencies 


Congress 

Returns 

Congress 

(Urban and Rural) 

92 

84 

3 

69 

Mohamedan 

29 

2 

— 

— 

Marhattas 

7 

6 

— 

4 

Scheduled Caste 

15 

8 

1 

4 

Backward Tribes 

1 

— ■ 

— 

— 

Indian Christians 

3 

1 

— 

— 

Anglo Indian 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Europeans 

3 

— 


— 

Commerce & Industry 

7 

1 

1 

1 

Labour 

7 

2 

1 

2 

Landholders 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Women General 

5 

5 

2 

5 

Women Mohamedan 

1 

— 

— 


University 

1 

1 

—- 

1 


— 


11 ■ 

— 
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175 

110 

8 

86 
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The Congress secured about 56 per cent of the total votes 
cast, and won 49 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

The above table shows that the Congress contested 84 out of 92 
seats ia the general constituencies and won 69. 

The Congress contested only two seats in the Muslim constituencies 
and lost both. Of the Scheduled • Caste constituencies the Congress 
contested 8 out of 15 seats and won 4, while for the Maratha seats the 
Congress put up 6 candidates of whom 4 were successful. The 
Congress did not contest the Backward Tribe seat. 

One Indian Christian seat was contested by the Congress but lost. 

Out of tho 7 Beats reserved for Commerce and Industry the Congress 
secured one. Of the sovon Labour scats two were woo by the Congress. 

The Congress succeeded in winning all the 5 general seats for 
Women while the one sent reserved for Mobamedan Woman was not 
contested. The one seat reserved for the University wnB alto secured 


by the Congress. Position of tho parties in -the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly is as follows : 

Congress 86 

Muslim League 20 

Independent Muslima 10 

Democratic Swaraj Party 5 

Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians 7 

Independents (including Ambed- 
kar's Party and non-Brahmin 41 
Labour 5 

Nationalist 1 


Total Strength 176 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Table showing No. of seats contested and won by 

the Congress. 

Total No. of seats 

Bents contested 

Unopposed 

Seats won 

in the Legislative 

by tho Congress 

Congress 

by the 

Council of Bombay 


Returns 

Congress 

General Urban 4 

2 

—. , 

2 

General Rural 16 

13 

r 

11 

Mohamedan 5 

_ 



Europern 1 

— 

— 

— 

26 

IS 


13 


The Congress secured 38 per cent of the total votes cast 
and captured 50 per cent of the total seats ia the House. 

From the above analysis it will bo seen that out of 20 seats 15 
seats wore contested by the Congress in the General Constituencies 
and 13 were won. No seat was contested ia Mohamedan and Euro¬ 
pean constituencies. 
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Party position In the Bombay Legislative Coaocil is as follows: 

Congress 13 

Independent 1 

Democratic Swaraj Party 2 

Muslim League 2 

Liberal 1 

European 1 

Total 26 


Three or four members have to be nominated by the Governor. 
Then the total strength of the House will be of 29 or 30 seats. 

UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats in 

Seats contested 

Unopposed 

Seats won 

the Legislative Assem* 

by the 

Congress 

by the 

bly of the U. P. 

General Urban 

Congress 

Returns 

Congress 

(Women included) 
General Rural 

14 

14 

1 

14 

(Women included) 
Scheduled Castes 

no 

109 

2 

100 

(Urban) 

Scheduled Castes 

4 

4 

— 

4 

(Rural) 

16 

13 

2 

12 

Muslim Urban 

13 

2 



Muslim Rural 

53 

7 



Labour 

3 

3 


3 

Landholders 

6 

-1 

- 

- I, 

Indian Christians 

2 


__ 


Anglo Indians 

1 


__ 


Europeans 

2 

_ 

— 

_ 

European Commerce 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Indian Commerce 

1 




University 

1 

1 

— 

1 



■ ■■ ■ - 


■ 


228 

153 

5 

1S4 


The Congress secured approximately 65 per cent of the 
total number of votes cast and won 59 per cent of the total 
seats in the Assembly. 

From the above table it will be eeen that the Conggess won all 
the 14 seats in the General Urban Constituencies while in the General 
Bural Constituencies, U contested 109 ont of 110 scats and succeeded 
in capturing 100 seats. In the Scheduled Caste Constituencies the 
Congress contested 17 out of 20 seats and captured 16 seats. 

In the Muslim constituencies the Congress contested 9 ont of 66 
seats and lost all. In the Special Labour constituencies the Congress 
secured all the 3 seats. The Congress did not pnt np any candidates 
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from the Special conetitutencies of Landholders, Indian Christians, 
Anj»Io-Indian and Commerce. It contested and won the University seat 
Congress captured all the four seats reserved for Women. 

The position of different parties in the U. P. Legislative Assembly 
U ns follows: 


1. 

Congress 

134 

2. 

Muslim League 

27 

3. 

National Agrloui- 


turist Party 

16 

4. 

Independent Muslims 

30 

6 . 

Independent Hindus 

10 

6. 

BeBt 

11 


Total strength— 228 

UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and Wonjby the Congress 

jTotel No, of seats Scats contested Seats won by 

by tho the 

Congress Congress 


in the Legislative 
Council 


General 84 

Mahomcdan 17 
European 1 

52 




19 


8 


8 


The Congress contested IS) out of 34 seats in the General constitu¬ 
encies and captured 8 seats. The Congress contested no seat either 
from the Mohamednn or European constituencies. 

Position of tho Parties in the U. P. Legislative Council is as follows 
Congress 8 

Independents 

(Muslims and Hindus) 39 

NationalisttAgriculturist Party 4 

European 1 


Total strength— ( 52 

The Governor will nominate 8 to 8 members. 

BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Tabic showing No. of seats contested and won by thelCongress 


Total No, of irate 
in tho Legislative 
Assembly of Bengal 


General 
Scheduled 
Caste 

Mobommodan 
Anglo Indian 
European 


48 

30 

117 

3 

11 


Scats contested 
by the Congress 

48 

17 


Unopposed 

Congress 

Boturns 


Scats won 
by the 
Congress 
43 
6 
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Indian Christian 

Commerce 

Landholders 

Labour 

University 

Women 


1SSCED BT TBE U&C 

n _ 

19 — 

5 — 

8 5 

2 — 

5 — 


250 70 


5 



The Congress secured roughly 25 per cent of the total 
votes cast and 22 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

The above table shows that the Congress captured 43 oat of 48 
seats in the General constituencies. Of the 30 Scheduled Caste seats 
13 were contested by the Congress and 7 were woo. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Total scats in the Seats contested Seats won by the 


Bengal Legislative Council 

by the Congress 

Congress 

General 

10 

6 

3 

Mohamcdan 

17 

_ 

— 

Europeans 

To be elected byjL, 

3 

— 

— 

Assembly 

27 

57 

6 

6 

9 


The Governor is empowered to 611 6 to 8 scats by nomination. 

The above table will show that the Congress was able to secure 
9 seats of a total of 57 seats. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats in the 
Legislative 

Seats contested 
by tbe 

Seats won 
by the 

Assembly of the C. 

P. 

Congress 

Congress 

General Urban 

9 

9 

9 

General Rural 

56 

55 

49 

Scheduled Caste 

19 

9 

5 

Mohamcdan Urban 

.* 

— 

— 

Mohamcdan Rural 

12 

2 

— 

Landholder 

3 

2 

2 

Labour 

2 

% 

1 

Commerce 

2 

O 

1 

Women 

3 

3 

3 

Backward Tribes 

1 

.— 

— 

European 

1 

— 

— 

Anglo Indian 

1 

— 

— 

University 

1 

112 

1 

S5 

70 
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The Congress secured approximately 61 per cent of the total 
votes cast and 62.5 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

It 'will bo scon from the above tablo that tho Congress contested 85 
out of 11E seats and won TO. In the General tlrban constituencies the 
Congress contested and won all tho 9 scats, and in the General Rural 
constituencies tho Congress succeeded in capturing 49 out of 56 scats. 
In the Scheduled Caste Constituencies the Congress contested 9 out of 
39 seats and won 5. Two Mohamcdan seats were contested by the 
Congress but both were lost Tho Congress won 1 out of the 2 Labour 
seats and 2 out of the 3 Landholders seats. It enptured all the three 
seats reserved for Women. 

The position of the parties in the C. P, Legislative Assembly is 
as follows s— 


Congress 

70 

Mobamedans 

14 

Non-Brahmins 

3 

Ambedka rites 

4 

Nationalists 

2 

Others 

19 

Total Strength 

112 


* LLUOLn liVL nJJMllJl. 1 

Table showing No. of.'ieat* contested and won by the Congress 

XT- -r . » . _ 


Total No. of seats in 
the Legislative 
Assembly of Punjab 
General 42 

Sikh 31 

Muslim 84 

Anglo Indian 1 

European 1 

Indian Christiaa 2 

Commerce 1 

Landholders 5 

University - 1 

Labour 8 

Women 4 


Seats won by the 
Congress 

10 
4 
2 


Total seats 
contested 


176 18 29 

Congress secured 13 per cent of ttotal votes cast and cap¬ 
tured 10.5 per cent of the total seats In the Assembly. 

N. W. F. PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE . ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress, 
Total No. of seats in the Seats contested Seats won by 

Legislative Assembly of by the the Congress 

the N. W.- F. Provinces Congress 

Muslim 30 29 


36 


16 
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Sikh 3 

General 98 4 

Landholders 2 — — 

50 37 19 

The Congress secured 38 p. c- of the total seats in the Assembly. 

As seen from the above table the Congress contested 37 cat of a 
total of 50 Beats and won 19. Ia the Muslim constituencies the Con¬ 
gress contested 29 seats and won 15, while in the General constituen¬ 
cies, the Congress contested 8 seats and was able to capture 4. 

The position of the parties in the North Western Frontier Pro¬ 


vince is as follows : 

Congress 39 

Hindu Sikh Nationalist 7 

Muslim Independent Party 2 

Independent Muslims 21 

Independent Hindus 1 


Total Strength 50 

ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats Jeon tested and won by the Congress. 
Total No. of seats in Seats contested Seats won by 

the Assembly by the Congress the Congress 

60 43 36 

The Congress secured 60 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 
The position of the Parties in the Legislative Assembly is as follows : 
Congress 36 

United Party 5 

National Party 4 

Independents 11 

Nominated 4 


Total Strength 60 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

For the Assam Legislative Assembly the Congress contested only 41 
seats ont of 108 and secured 33 seats. Position of parties in the Assembly 


is as follows . 

Congress 33 

Independent Hindus 10 

Muslim Proja Party 1 

United Peoples Party 3 

Assam Yalley Muslim 5 

Surma Valley „ 5 

Europeans 9 

Backwards tribes „ 4 

Labour 4 

Independent Muslim 14 
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Others .20 


Total strengh 108 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

There are 22 seats in the Assam Legislative Council out of which 
3 to 4 aro to bo Glled by tho Governor by nomination. The Congress 
contested only one, which it lost. 

SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. scats in the 

Seats contested 

Unopposed 

Seats won 

Legislative Assembly 

by the 

Congress 

by the 

of Sind 


Congress 

Returns 

Congress 

General Urban 

3 

8 

— 

3 

General Rural 

15 

8 

— 

2 

Muslim Urbaa 

2 

— 

— 


Muslim Rural 

81 

— 

— 

— 

Women 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Europeans 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Commerce 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Landholder 

2 

— 

_ 

— 

Labour 

1 

— 

— 

— 


60 

13 

2 

7 


Tbe Congress secured roughly 12 per cent of the total votes 
cast and 12 per cent of the total seats In the Assembly. 

The above table shows that the Congress contested 3 scuts from 
the General Urban constituencies. In tho Gonoral Rural Constituen¬ 
cies the Congress contested 8 out of 15 scats and won only two. 

Tbe Congress did not contest any Muslim seat. 

The Congress secured one of tho two scats reserved for Commerce. 

The position of parties in the Assembly is as follows ; 

United Party 28 > 

Congress 7 

„ Azad Party 8 

Muslim Party 8 

Hindu Sabha , 4 

Independents v 17 

Europeans 3 


UNITED PROVINCES 


Bye-Elections In Muslim Rural 

Total number of seats vacant Seats contested Seats won 

® 0 2, the one 

unconteated, 8 e the other with a majority of about five thousand 
votes. 



Proceedings of 

The Working Committee 
The All India Congress Committee 

and 

The National Convention 

of 


The Indian National! Congress 



Members of tbe Working Committee, Alt Indie 
Congreu Committee and Provincial Office-bearer* of 

The Indian National Congress 


1937 


President—Shri Jawaharlal Nebru 


IrPmldul* not Included In.tlio W, C. 
1. Pandit Madan Mohan Malavlya 

S. fib rt 0. VilayaraghAvwhariar 

9. Bhri M. K. Gaodm 

4. Bhri 8, Srinivasa Iyengar 


Working Conniltoo 
1. Maniac* Abut Ealam Arad (J5e- 

tmuirnt I 

>. 8hH Sarojfnl Naltln (Ex-Prtiidtnl) 
fl. Shri Vallabhbbai Patel {&o-Prui- 
d$nt) 

4. Shri Bajendr* Prasad ( Ex-Prii Idtnt ) 

6. Sbrl Jamoaisl Bajaj ( Tnaturer) 

0. 8b t bubhaa Cbandra Boss 

7. Shri Abdul Gbnffar Shan 

a Shri Jairamdaa Dauiatram (Or g anil’ 

ing 8'critary) 

5. Sbrl Bbulabbal J. Dealt 
10 Sbrl Govlnd Ballabh Pant 
1L Shri Narendra Der 

12. 8hH Bbankerrao D. Deo 

13. Sbrl Achyut 8. Patwordhan 

14. Sbrl J. B, Sripalanl (Control 
b’etrtlary) 


Ail India Congrats ConamiUso 
Ajmer — 4. 

1. Prof. Gokullal A saws 
9. Sbrl Bashldatta Mehta 

3. Sbrl Mishrllal Oegwal 

4. Sbrl Bhaakerltl Cnoudhary 
Andhra—§8 


1. Sjt T. Prakasam 

2. Bit. B. Bambanmrthl (Otniral- 
Beereiary) 

K, Kagoswararao Paatula Giro 
fejt Honda Veokatapplab Pantnlu 
Dr. B, Pattabhl Bitaramlah 
Syt. Ayyadevara Kalenwar* Rao 
Sjt Bezwada Gopatareddy 
felt Maddarl Aonaparnlah 
Sbrl Vedanthan Enmaladevt 
}?■ Anaapiagada Kameswararao 

11. 8{h K. Kotireddy 
}“■ Sjt, ArrnakaH Qovladaobarl 

19. Sjt Bailor! Chaodramaull 


11 Sjt Chondl Jaganoadbam 
IB. Dr, E. L. Nsrasirobarao 
18. Sjt Dandu Narayanaraju 

17. Sjt, Alaiiipudl Pallamrajo 

18. B|h Magauti Bapioeedn 

19. Sit. Goglnenl Banganalkula 

20. Bit Yennelkantl Baghavaiah 

21. Bit K. Varadhaobary 

22. Sit Kala Veokatarao 

23. Bit Allarl B&tyanarayan* 

24. Sjt Ealturi Subbarao 

28. Sit Gudlavatleti Subbarao 
39, Bjt Earunakaram Subbarao 
Aitam—4 

1. Sbrl Biibnuram Madbl 

8. Sbrl Ealadhar Cbaltha 
8. Dr, Bari Krithaa Das 
4, Shri Llladhar Baruah 


Bengal—45 

1. Bfarl Abate Santa Gupta 

2, Shri AnnadaprRsnd t haudhory 

5. Moulvl Asbraffuddln Ahmed Chon- 
dhury 

4, Bbrj, Krlshnablnodo Soy 

6. Bhri Debondra Natb Son 
0. Hhrl Nogendrs Math Gbosh 

7. Bbri Kntnala Krishna Say 

8. Sbrl Hi ran Banker Boy 
0. 8b rl JnBuanjao Noogi 

10. Shri Parahottam Bay 

11. Shri Purnenduklihore Sen Gupta 
13. Dr. Prafullt Cbandra Ghosh 

13. Bbri Prafulta Chandra Sea 

14. Hhrl Basantlal Murarka 
IB, Dr. B. C. Roy 

10. Shri Raj Kumar Bose 

17. Bhri Bam Sunder Singh 

18. bhri bitsram Saseria 

19. Sbrl Subhaa Cbandra Bose 

30. Dr, Buresh Chandra Banerjes 

31. Bbri Baakim Mukherjeo 

®. hr j Biabnapada Bbattacbarjee 
O? - Si 1 11 " ?*i Kun »»r Cbakrabartty 
24. Bhri Sarat Cbandra Bose 

26. Sbrl Sarat Chandra Cbakrabarty 
23. MouJvi Abdul Msiek 

27. Dr. lodra Marayaa Ben Gupta 
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78. Shri Kafipada Makberjea 

29. Shri Jnanraajaa Sartor 
SO. Samar Derendra Lai Khao 

31. Dr. Kalmatoby* Sanyal 

32. Bhri Niharenda Dutta Mijamdir 

33. Bhri Pinch min Bom 

34. Shri Runau Samar Mazomdar 
39. Bhri Jatmdra Nath Biswas 

38, Dr. Jatindr* Mobaa Dm Gapta 

37. Shri Bajaai Samar Ultra 

38. Shri Sadhindr* Samar Parxmanik 
38. Shri Hareodr* Nath Ghosh 

<0. Bhri Snrwb Chandra Mammdar 
41. Bhri Haripada chatterjea 
41. Bhri Bemaot* Samar Bom 

43. Shri Bareodra Mohan Sfoifra 

44. Bhri Soshil Komar Banerjee 

45. Shri Sadhir Samar Ghosh 


Btiar—34 

L 8ft Bhri Krishna Singh 

2. „ Anngrah Narayan Sinha 

3. Bwami Bahajanand Saruwati 
A 8yt- Mahamaya Prasad 

5l „ Sarangdhar Sinha 

6. „ Bodh Narayaa Mrsra 

7. „ Eishori Prasaaoa Singh 

ft „ Mathara Prasad S ingh 
9. „ Ramdayala Singh 

1L Syt Satyanararan Singh 
It. Byt Assradh Sinha 
11. Syt. Gang* Sharao Sinha 
IS Syt Awadhesh Fraud Singh 

14. Byt Thakar Pjuncaodaa Singh 

15. Sft Jaraoratosb Narayaa 
18. Syt'lAkshmi Nath Mina 

17. Syt Ramoandan Mina 

18. Byt Dhanraj Sharma 

19. Syt Tishwanath M ira 

20. Byt Bamraksh Upsdhray 
31. .Sft Bamcharitra Singh 

23. Byt Mathura Prasad 

S3. „ N«mdhsri Singh 

24. Dr. Sa?#d Mahmud 

25. 8ft RamnaraTaaa Singh 

26. „ Biandanand Jha 

37. „ Rvabriksh Beninori 

28. _ Ymrtheahwari Prasad Yara* 

29. Shri Cbandraaaii Deri 

30. 6ft Rajeodra Prasad Singh 

31. Sari Ram Swarwjp Deri 

32. 8ft Shivaahaokar Singh 

33. Sft, Ramnintihaa Singh 

34. 6ft Btpia Ethan Yarma 


fimiar—4 

1. Shri K. P. Nariman 

2. Syt Bha!a3hti J. Desai 
A Bhri M. R Knaai 

4. Shri S. K. Paid 


Barm a—4 

L Shri Gang* Sngh 
Jl „ B K Dadaobnrji 

3. - Ramos heath Gowtwn 

A „ N. B. Jaaani 


DtRi—iS 

L Bhri Pearay Lai Shanaa 

A „ Indra 

3. w gatyawati, Meera* 

A „ Satyawari, Delhi 
A „ Jogai Kiahore Khanna 

Oujtrat—it 

1. Bhri Uorarji 8. Deni 

2. _ Kaaaiyalal N. Desai 

3. _ Chasdnlai M. Desai 

4. „ GopaJdaa A. D-sai 

5. „ Inrmidta M Shritant 

6 . Kamalasbaotor L. Pandya 

7. „ Haripramd P Mehta 

8. n Bhakolanai A Desai . 

9. m Mridalabheo A. Barahhai 

10. Shri Dahyabhai Manordaa Patel 

11 . Ram ray Mohan ray Sfanabi _ 

121 „ Gocaldaa Dwartadas lalab 

Xamatak—18 

X. Bhri Gangsdharrao Deshpanda 
A _ Nararanrao Joshi 

X „ Jeers)i Yentoteeh Talari 
A Mihaderappa Bhivmppa Mena- 

gndli 

A Shri Balakriahna S- S nrrtfr a n ator 
A „ Bangarmn Diwator 

7. Dr. N. 6, Barditar 

8 . Bhri R. 8 . H nkerikar 
3 V Y Palil 

19. Bhri. 6 . Y. Haffikeri 
11 , T. BabramhanfnB 

1A , S. N. Chandoot 
1 A _ B. N. Gaota 
14. Shrtaati KamaJa Den 
1 A Shri 0. 8 riniraa Mailym 
10 . Shri 3L N. Bhide 


Ewto 4 __ . 

1. Bhri A- K.-PITai 
A „ K. Bimni Men on 
3. „ 8. K. Komhrabail 

A „ AY. Kntimaia Ams» 

Makako^ata—lS 

A Bhri Barts hanker Shokla 
A Ihakur PyareUlsingh + 

A Seth bhirdaa Dag» 

A Mahant Laimi NaraTsmiaBt 
A Shri D»arfc*praaad Xiira - 
A Beth Gorinddaa 
7. Bhri Dargashanker Mehta 
a Bandamaa Singh 

a „ Kamtaprasad Babefa 
10. Shri Me^anial Chatorrsdi 
It Bardar Amarsingh 

12. Thakar Chhedilal . 

13 Cap. Lai Ardbeghpr atapaiagn 
1A Bhri Syed Ahmad 
1A Dr- Gaorga Dm 6ur» 

Makarat* tm —18 

X. Shri A 8 l Pitwarfhan 
A Shri G. Y. Par ward han 
A Shri Dhaaaji Nan Ctjoudhory 
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A STiri 
6. Bhri 

6. Stari 

7. Sbri 

8. Bhri 

B* »• 
ia „ 
n. 

13. * 

13. „ 

14. if 

15. „ 

16. „ 
17. ft 

ia „ 


Porshottam Ksnjl 
Rdmnikrti Mehta 
Bambbau Bboge 
V. V. Eirtaoe 
8. V, Thakor 
8- M. Josht 
D. K. Kante 
(Joviadlal Shi vial 
8. D. D*o 
N. V. Gadgil 
P. H Patwardhau 
B 0. Ugu 
AUnaram Nana Patil 
V. J Takte 
8. E. Bhave 


Nagpur — i 

1. Dr. Narayaa Bhwkar share 

2. Bath Jamnaiai Bajsjl 

8, Shrimati Aaasnyabal Ears 
A Bath Ebusbalohand Khaj&achl 

N. W. F. P.—4 

L Kbia Abdul QbsfTar Khan 
S Khan Mohammad Rasa Khan 
A Shan Arbab Abdul Ghaffoor Khan 
A Sirdar Kara Singh 

Punjab-18 

1, Dr. Satyapal 

3. Lala Duo! Chand 
8. 11a* ter Naod Lai 

4. Lala Aubmt Ham 

5. Bnrl Virandr* 

6. Lala Da* Kaj Mahajan 

7. 8. Sardol Smgh Caveeshar 

8. Bhri Bagbabaneb Singh Chopra 
B. Birdar oardal Singh 

10. Lala Sbaroki, 

It. 8. Gopii Biscb Qiml 

12. Lala Bharat Kant Uhanana 

13. Mailer Mote Bmgh Anandpnri 

Sinak—4 

1. Dr. Choi tram P. ftidwsni 

2. bhri Jmramdaa Daulatram 

3. bhri R £ rddbwa 

A Sbri Pantram V. i'ahilramaol 


Tamil 

L 

2 . 

3. 

A 

5. 

6. 

7, 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 
13. 
1A 
15. 

ie, 

17. 


Nad—28 

bhri 8 Satysmarthl 
„ V. Andui Ghafoor 
„ P [{irri wwAiOi Heddiar 
„ M Bhakihavatulam 
T. S. AvanaablingatS 
„ 8. Ktmaraj Paudiyas 
„ K. Kriahimmoorthy 
„ Roy a CboJktiingtm 
N ON. Hutburang* Modal i*r 
„ KL Bbaabyam 
„ P. S. Enmaiumi Baja 
„ 0. N. Gopalaratuam 
„ R, V, Kwamioarbam 
„ K. P. Yi-goBswaro Sarm* 

„ P. Bamamoonby 
Dr. Saboaravaa 
bbri A. Vodaratnam Pillol 


18. ghri P. Jeevaoandam 

is: :&sans£ 3 &i 

31. ,, L. Natesao 

S3. „ N. M. K. Snbbaraman 

IA " Madnrafkitran N. Subramanitm 

IS, „ T. 8. Basivarna Thevar 

26. n George Joseph 
17. „ K. Santanam _ , „ 

28. „ Bamaohaadra Reddiar 

United Prjointtt - 88 

L Bbri Baitrrishna Sharma 

2. B, N. Sanysl 

3. ,| Malkhaa Singh 

4. „ Parahottamdas Tandon 

5. „ Jitendraoatb Towari 

6. „ Cm* Nehru . .. 

7. ,, Vishambher Dayal Tnpath! 

8. n Raghunath Bahai Shukia 

0. „ Rail Ahmad Kidwai 

10. „ Sampnroanaad 

1L „ Narendra Dev 

IS. „ Brij Beharf Mehoratra 
13. ,| Musuftar Hussain 

IA n Gopinath Siogh 

15. „ Bibo Raghava Daa 

16. „ M N. Hoy 

17. „ Kbnrahedlal 

18. i. Govind Billabh Pant 

19. Sardar Narmada Prasad Singh 
10. Bhri J. B. Sripalani 

21, „ Uhandra Bhan Gapta 

12. „ DaraoJarsarup Seth 

28. „ Gnptar Singh . 

24, i, Harish Chandra Bajpal 

25. „ Vijayiairebmi Pandit 

28. „ Gopinath Srlvastava 

27. „ Latmao Gupta 

28. „ Govind Bab^ 

10. „ Bhyama Cbaran Ghastry 

80. n Uoari Shankar Mmra 
31 Bbri H'indsbaaini Prasad 

32. ,, Bansgopa! 

83, „ Hakim Brijlal Vann* 

Utkal—4 

1, Bbri Nilkaotba Das 

3. „ Bit igiratbi Matas pa tr* 

8, „ Nabakriahoa Chowdhary 

4, Aoharya flarihar Daa 

Vidarbha —4 

1, Sbri M. 9. Auey 

3. P. B, Dole 

3, ,, Ramrso Anandrao Deshmakh 

4. Dr. S. B. Eatkoroi 

Provincial Off5c«-boarer» 

1. Anus Omct—Katotaory Road, Ajmer 
Pruittent : Prof. GoknJ Lai Asawa 
Stcretariei ; 

(l! Sbri Bishambar Nath Bhargara 
(1) „ Boikrisbna Garg 
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2 Iniu Orrtca—y> Godown Street. 
G. X, Madras 

/Vewdeef : Shri T. Prakasam 
Genera/ Sterttary ; Shri B. Sambamorty 
Triancrtr : Shri K» Nagsshwar Ran 
A Assart Omn-Gonhsti 
Pr*riit*t ; Shri Bishnursm Medhi 
General /Secretary : Shri SMihsuth Sanaa 
Traoeomr : Dr. Hsri Krishna Bis 

A Bxhu Orncx—Sadaqat Ashram, 
Dighighat, Patna 

prtwidtnt : Shri Rajendra Prasad 
General Secr etor y t Shri Anugrah Narayaa 
Singh 

5- B tx9U. Otttct— 3S-1 Wellington 
Street, Calcutta 

Pmidtnt ; Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
Secretary : „ Kama! Krishna Ray 

TVeaearcr ; n A mar Krishna Ghosh 

6 . Bomsat Oma—Congress House, 
Yiihalbhai Patei Road, Bombay 4 

fVm'Aiit : Shri K. F. Nariman 
deural Stcrriarut : 

(it Shri a K. Patfl 
(*) n Ganpatishaaker Desai 
IWoeurer : Shri L a Patei 

7. Btrarta Omcx—174-36th Street, 
Rangoon 

Pr*avfe«i ; Shri Ganga Singh 
Secretory : n Ramesh Nath Goataa 

Xreoaatrar : „ Mohanial Kalidas 

& Dxlhi Omca—Chaodni Chowk, Delh i 
President : Shri India 
General Secretary; Shri Jugal Kishore 
Khannm 

9. Gorzaai Qmca—Congress House, 
Rhadra, Ahrowrtaherl 

Prmi&tni : Shri Vallahhbhai Patel 
Stcrttarut Z 

(1) Shri Morarji R. Desal 

(1) n BhogUai Dhirajram Lala 

10. K »«»!« Orrtca—1Dharwar 

Prwdnt z Shri a K. Hoemani 
General Secretaryz Shri R. a Hakarikar 
Trtantrtr : Dr. V. & Hoiigol 

IL Hmu Omca—Mathrubhami 
Building, Calicut (Stadias Presy l 

General Secretary : Shri K. Reman Motion 

12. HaaawsuaL Omo— Gopalbagh, 

Jobbolpore 

PmuUnt : Shri Aradhesh PraUp Singh 


Genera/ Secretaire* 

(1) Shri D. K. Mehta 

(2) RajbtiaD dioph Tieeri 
Trmymryr - Shri Go rind Das 

13. Mahajusstsa Omca—291 Shan war 
Peth, Poona City 

President z Shri Shanker Rao Deo 
Sterrtaritt ; 

(1) Shri G. A. Deshptode 

(2) „ 8. K. Bhaee 

Trtantrrr j Dr. B. G. Lagu. 

14. N 10 pea Omci—Tilai Vidyaiaja, 
Dhantoli, Nagpur 

Prtsideni ; Dr. N. B. Khars 
Secretory : Shri EL S. Pat wardban 
Treasurer : Dr. B. P. Dairi ltwari 

15. N. W. F. Omca—(Under ban) 

16. PrsiiB Omca—Brad laugh Bail, 
Lahore 

Prtndni : Dr. Satyiptl 

Genera I Stcrriaty :' Master Raja Bam 

Treaturrr : I* Pindi Das 

17. Sctdh Omca-Swaraj Bhawan, 
Ram Chandra Temple Road, Ratan Xaiao, 
Karachi 

Preriient ; Dr. Choithram 

Secretary : Shri Parasram V. Tahilramani 

Xrearer er : „ Hotiram A. K. 

18. Turn, Nad Oram—Congress House, 
Mount Road, Madras 

Prestden/ : Shri C. N. Mnthsrasgs 
Modaliax 

Srcreinner ; 

(1) Shri A. Saiyamnrthi 
(i) „ C. P. iabbarya Mudaiiar 

TYeaiwe- : Shri P. S. Kumaraswami Raja 
13. U. P. Onrrcx—14-B, Eawett Road, 
Lucknow 

Pmident s Shri Narendrm Dee 
Stcrttarin : 

(i) Shri Satnpnrnanand 

(3) „ Kesho Deo Ualariya ' 

(3) » Mohanlal Gantam 

(4) „ Damodar Swamp Seth 
TVeorarer ; Shri Sri Prakasa 

SO. Utxai Omca—B&kharahod, P- (X 
Chandui Chowfc, Cottaok 
Prtndeni : Shri Earekrishua Uahatab 
Secretary ; „ Nabakrishna Cbandhury 

2'rea rarer ; n Shri Nityanand Kanungo 

21. ViDABaaa Onto—Rajasthan Build¬ 
ing, Akota 

Prtsidtnt : Shri Brijtal Biyani 
decretory ; Shrimati Durga'bai Joshi 



The Working Committee Proceedings 

Wardha—February 27 & 28 and March 1, 1937 


A meeting of the Working Committee was hold on February 27, 28 and March 1, 
at Wardha. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. Other ^ members present were 
Shrimati Sarojioi Naidu, Bhris Rnjoudra Prasad, Yallabhbhai Patel, Abul Kalam Asad, 
Kbao Abdul Gbaffar Khaa, Jairamdas Daulatraai, Bbulabhai Besai, Jaranalat Bajau 
GoFiod Baiiabh Pant, iiareadrft Bar, Shaokarraa Boo, Aohyut Patwardban, aod J* 

Bhris Rajagopalchari, Rakminl Lnkshmipati, Jaiprakaah Narayan, Mriduta Sarabhai 
and Dr, Khan tiabeb attended the meeting by special invitatioo. Shri Ran Ahmad 
Kidwai was also incited bat ho ooutd not attend owing to sadden indisposition. 

Shri M. K Gandhi was present throughout the deliberations on February 2? 
and S3, 

The minutes of the last two meetings hold immediately before and after the 
Faixpur session, already oiroulatod, were oonlirmed. 

WORKING CoUHITTBS, A. I, 0. 0. AND THB COUVEKTIOH MEETISaB 

The following dates wore flaad for the Working Oommittee, the All India Con- 
grese Committee and the Convention Meetings at Delhi: 

Working Committee March 15,10 

AH India Congress Committee March 17, 18 

Convention March 19, 20 

It was decided that only inch persons as are mentioned in the Congress resolu¬ 
tion be invited to the Convention in Delhi, that is, members of the A, L U. C, 
and Congress members at the various legislatures in India, It was farther resolved 
that the Congress President should, tx-officio % preside over the Convention, 

The Committee passed the following resolutions: 

1, CoHOSUTULmONB TO THB N ATI OS 

Tho Working Committee congratulates the nation on Its wonderful response to 
the call of the Congress during tho reoont elections, demonstrating the adherence of 
the masses to Congress policy, and their Orm determination to combat the new 
Coostilaiion and end it, and by moans of a Constituent Assembly to establish an 
independent and domocratla State and remove the many burdens under which ail 
sections of our people suffer. The Committee realises tbs high responsibility with 
which the nation has charged it, and it calls upon the Congress organisation and, 
in partionlar, the newly elected Congress members of thn Legislatures to remember 
always this trust sad responsibility, to uphold Congress ideals and principles, to be 
true to the faith of tho people, and to labour unceasingly as soldiers of Bwaraj for 
the freedom of the motherland and the emancipation of her suffering and exploited 
millions, • > 


3, COBOEiTOLATlOSS To PEOPLE OP MlDNAFORB AKD OTHER AREAB 
The Working Committee expresses Us spools) satisfaction at the response of the 
people and the voter* to the eail of the Congress In areas, suoh as the North-West 
Frontier Province and certain parts of Bangui whore the Government has been, snd 
is, pursuing a policy of intensive repression and proventing normal public activities 
by banniog Congress Committees and imposing laws and rules and regulations inter¬ 
fering even with the day to day personal lives and busmans of the people. In 
partionlar, the Oommittee congratulates the people of Midoapore Dietriot in Bengal, 
who, in spite of the most extra-ordinary repression, have shown their love for free¬ 
dom and confidence in tho Congress policy and organisation, which is banned is their 
d'strtot, by eluding Congress candidate* by overwhelming majorities, ia the ease of 
the Centra! Midoapore rural oonstitnonoy the majority beitg the stnpendooa record 
one of 04932, Thu great victory of the Congress is a striking proof of the utter 
fail ore of use Government’s policy of repression and of keeping Bengal's young men 
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and women lo Internment aad detention without trial, and Is eridenoa of the people’s 
nttar condemnation of this polio;. 

3. Oath or Allegiance 

As doubts havo been raised regarding the propriety of taking oath of allegiance, the 
Working Committee wishes to declare that the taking of that oatb. in order to enable 
participation in the work of the Legislatures, in no wij lessens or varies the demand 
for independence, and every Congress member stands b; that objective and has to 
work to that end. The primary allegiance of all Congress-men, as well ss all other 
Indians, ia to the Indian people, and the oath of allegiance does not affect in an; 
wa; this primer; duty and allegiance. 

4. ExlBA-PiRLUHENTiBY ACTIVITIES OP CONGRESS MEMBERS OP LEGISLATURES 

The Wcrkiog Committee desires to remind all Congress members of tbe provincial 
Assemblies that tbeir sphere of activities is not confined to the legislatures bat 
includes their constituencies. _ AU effective work in tbe legislatures most have the 
Sanction of the people behind it and, therefore, alt work in tbe legislatures must be 
co-ordinated with Congress activity outside. Every Congress member must therefore 
keep in constant touch with the people of bis constituency, and should consult them 
aad report to them from time to time, and give such help to them as be can in 
their day to day struggles. Be should further keep in touch with the primary and 
other local Congress Committees ia his constituency and share the responsibility of 
keeping the Congress organisation in that area in efficient working condition and in 
touch with the masses it seeks to represent. 

The Congress Parliamentary party in each province should consult the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned and report to it from time to time. 

5. Mass Contacts 

In view of the great awakening of the masses during the election campaign and 
their Interest in t ongress work and desire to participate in it, the Working Com¬ 
mittee wishes to impress upon all Provincial and local Committees the necessity 
of increasing tha association of the masses with the Congress organisation in accor¬ 
dance with the directions of tho Fairpnr resolution. The Committees and organisa¬ 
tions that were built op in rural areas for election purposes should be kept func¬ 
tioning and converted into local branches of tha Congress, so that primary Com¬ 
mittees should exist in as large number of villages as possible. 

6. Congress Pouct Df the Legislatures 

The work of the Congress members of the Provincial legislatures shall be governed 
by tbe following policy: 

(0 The Congress has entered the legislatures not to co-operate with the new 
Constitution or the Government but to combat tbe Act and the policy underlying it, 
as this Act and policy are intended to tighten the hold of British Imperialism on 
India and to continue the exploitation of the Indian people. The Co ogress adheres 
to its general and basic policy of non-co-operation with tbo apparatus of British 
Imperialism except in so far as circumstances may require a variation. 

(ii) The objective of tbe Congress is panto stcaraj or ocmplete independence and 
to that end all its activities are directed. The Congiess stands for a 
genuine democratic State in India where political power has been 
transferred to tho people as a whole and the Government is under their 
effective control. Such a State can only be oreated by the Indian people themselves, 
and the OongTess has therefore insisted on a Constituent Assembly, elected by adult 
franchise, to determine the Constitution of the country. The Constituent Assembly 
can only come into existence when the Indian people have developed sufficient power 
and sanction to shape their destiny without external interference. 

(iii) The immediate objective of the Congress in the legislatures is to fight the 
new Constitution, to resist use introduction and working of tbe Federal part of tha 
Act, and to lay stress on the nation's demand for a Constituent Assembly. Congress 
members of the legislatures have been directed by the Fsixpur Congress to take the 
earliest opportunity to put forward in the new Assemblies this demand for a 
Constituent Assembly and to support it by mass agitation outside. 

(in) Congress members of the legislatures muBt remember the Congress policy 
of not assuring or cooperating with any function or aciivity, calculated to enhance 
the power or prestige of British Imperialism in India. Ceremonial, official, or social 
functions of this kind must therefore be avoided and no congress member should 
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take part in them. Id doubtful oases Individual member* should not take sot aottoa 
themselves bat should refer to the Congress party in the Assembly and should abide 
by it* decision. , 

(v) No Congress member* of the legislatures may accept a title given by the 

(v») The Congress Party in each provincial Assembly mast aot as a disciplined 
body the leader* of which will roprosoot the Party in any conversations with the 
Government and other group*. Individual members shall have no official contact* 
with Government other than those resulting from their dutios as members, and soon 
l* may be expressly authorised by the Party. 

(vitl Members will be expected to be in their places in the Assemblies daring 
the session and when the party Is attending. There should be no absence except foe 
leave taken and cause shown. 

i otit) All Congress members of the legislature* shall be dressed in khadi. 
tx) Congress parties in the Provincial Assemblies must not enter into any alliances 
with other groups in the Assembly without the permission of the Working Committee, 
(*) Any member of the Provincial Legislatures not elected on behalf of the 
Congress but willing to take the Congress pledge and abide by Congress principles 
and discipline may «w taken into the Congress party in that legislature, if the Party 
consider nit admission desirable. But no person against whom disciplinary action 
has been taken by the Congress may be accepted without the permission of the 
Working Comraitteo, 

< x i) Congress members should press for the carrying out of the Congress pro¬ 
gramme as enunciated in the Election Manifesto and the Congress agrarian resolution. 
In particular they should work for : 

1. A substantial reduction in rent and revenue. 

1, Assessment of iaoomo-tox, on a progressive scale, on agricultural Income*, 
subject to a prescribed minimum. 

8. Fixity of tenure. . . 

4. Relief from the burden of rnral debt and arrears of rent and revenue. 

6, Repeat of all repressive laws, 

6, Release of political prisoners, internees and detenu, 

7, Restoration of lands and property eonflsoated or sold by Government daring 
Civil Disobedience Movements', 

a Eight hours day for Industrial workers, without redaction of pay. Living 


wage. 
9. 
10 . 
11 . 


Prohibition of Intoxicating liquor and drugs. 

Unemployment relief. 

Redaction of high salaries, allowances, and cost of administration of 
Government, 

txii) Under the existing Aot with all Its safeguards and apoolal powers In the handB 
of the Viceroy or the Governor, and its protection of tho services, deadlocks are 
inevitable. They should not be avoided whoa they occur while pursuing (Congress 
policy. 

(xiii) Congress members ia the Provincial Assemblies should further give 
expression to oortain Important demands of all India applloatlon whloh may not bo 
given effect to in the provincial Assemblies, each as, substantial redaction of the 
military expenditure at welt os of tho higher olvil services; complete national ooa- 
trol over trade and tariffs and currency ; repeal of ail India repressive legislation ; 
freedom of speech, press sod association; opposition to war preparations, credits 
and loans. 

txiv) Congress members la tho Asiombiiet moat always endeavour to mobilise 
poblio opinion in their constituencies for tho particular demand they are putting 
forward in the legislatures. Work In tho legislatures should thus be co-ordinated 
with activity outside and mass movements built op in support of those demands sod 
of Congress policy in general. 

7 . MibistbuhT 

In regard to the acceptance or noa-aooeptanca of ministries the Working Com¬ 
mittee will make it# recommendation# to the A. I, 0. C, after it has received the 
recommendations of provincial and local committees. 

9. AKTi-CoitaTiTunojr Day—April l 

The Working Committee draws the attention of the nation to the resolution 
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of the Fiirpar G&ngrM* calling for a nation-wide hartal or general strike on April L, 
the day on which the sew Constitution is to he inaugurated. The Committee trusts 
that the SAtioa will respond to this cell in fall mess art* is order to demonstrate the 
will of the Indus people to resist the imposition of this Constitution. It calls upon 
the Provincial and local Committees to work to this end and to invite the co-opera¬ 
tion for thia purpose of other organisations and groups. 

DiscrpLis aet Acnos 

There was a discussion abont the disciplinary action taken at the time of the 
recent elections to the Provincial legislature*. It was decided that the President was 
to review the cases. If he thought necessary he mar send any case for the consi¬ 
deration of the Working Committee. _ 

Stiri 8. A. Gauge's resignation from the membership of the All-India Commi¬ 
ttee oonveyed in his letter to the President was accepted. The Maharashtra P. C. C. 
waa to fill op the vacancy according to the Constitution. 

CossTmmos Co*iirn*s 

The time for submitting the report of the Constitution Committee appointed at 
faizpcr was extended from April 15 to May 15. 

Jauxakwaiu Baqh 

A Committee consisting of Shris Bhnlabhai Dasai and Govind Ballabh Pant waa 
appointed to consider mid report what steps be taken in regard to the Jailianwala 
Bagh Memorial Fund and properties. 

The All India Congress Committee Proceedings 
Delhi—March 17th. & 18th., 1937 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Ansari Kigar at 
Delhi on the 17th. & 18th. March 1937. ( For detatied proceedings. See posts ), 

215 members representing all the provinces were present. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru 
presided. 

The minutes of the lest meeting held at Faizpur on 25th and J9th December, 1236 
already circulated were confirmed. 

The New Constitution end Congress Policy 

The main resolution on “The New Constitution and Congress Policyrecommend¬ 
ed by the Working Committee was moved by Sri Rajsndra Prasad and seconded by 
Sri Vallabhbhai PateL There were several amendments. The principal amendment 
moved by Shri Jaiprakash Nsrayan advised non-acceptance of ministerial dees in 
the province* in place of the conditional acceptance recommended by the Working 
Oonmittee. 

There was a lengthy debate for two days. Abont 30 speakers besides the mover 
took part in it 

The principal amendment by Shri Jayprakash Narayan was defeated by 78 to 13*. 
vote*. Other amendments were lost by overwhelming majorities and the resolution 
waa passed by 187 to 70 votes. 


Terr os xb> EaiourncKt ' 

The All India Congress Committee records its high appreciation of the magni¬ 
ficent response of the country to the call of the Congress* daring the recent elections 
and the approval by the electorate ol the Congress policy and programme. The 
Co agrees entered these elections with its objective of independence and its total 
rejection of the New Constitution, and the demand for a Constituent Assembly to 
frame India’s constitution. The declared Congress policy was to combat the New 
Act and end it The electorate has. in overwhelming measure, set its seal on this 
policy and pro gramma and the New Act therefore stands condemned and utterly 
rejected by the people through the self-same demoeratio process which had been 
evoked by the British Government and the people have farther declared that they 
desire to frame their own constitution, based ou a national independence, through 
the medium of a Constituent Assembly elected by adult franchise. This Committee 
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therefora demands, on behalf of the people of India, that the New Constitution be 
withdrawn. . 

In the 070 at of the British Government still persisting with the New Constitution, 
In defiance of the declared will of tho people, the All India Congress Committee 
desires to impress upon all Oongross members of tho legislatures that their work 
Inside and outside the legislatures must bo based on tho fundamental Congress polio? 
of combating the New Constitution and seeking to end it, a policy on the basis of 
whioh they sought tho suffrage of the electorate ond won tholr overwhelming victory 
in the elections. That polioy must inevitably • load to dead-looks with the British 
Government and bring out still further the inherent antagonism between British 
Imperialism and. Indian Nationalism, and expose the autocratio and undemocratic 
nature of the Now Constitution. 

The Alt India Congress OommUtoo endorses and confirms the resolutions of the 
Working Committee passed at Wardha on Fobruory 87 and 28, 1937 on Use extra¬ 
parliamentary activities of Congress members of legislatures, mass oontaots, and the 
Congress policy in the legislatures, and calls upon all Congressmen in the legislatures 
outside to work in accordance with the directions contained in thorn. 

And on the ponding question of office oooeptanoe, and in pursuanoe of the polioy 
summed np in the foregoing paragraphs, tho Ail India Congrosa Committee authorises 
sad permits the aooeptanoe of offices in provinces where tho Congress commands a 
majority in the legislature, provided the ministerships shall not bo accepted unless 
the leader of the Congress party in tho legislature is satisfied and is able to state 
publicly that tho Oovornor will not nso his special powers of interference or set 
ssidq the advice of ministers in regard to ooastltutions) activities. 


, Aoooutrrs 

The last year’s audited acoonnts wore placed boforo the committee. As they had 
been received a oouple of days boforo tho mooting they oould not bo printed and 
distributed. It was therefore decided that they may be priated and distributed 
among the members and passod at the noxt meeting. 

INotr-OrieriL Kmumoss 

Most cf tho non-offloial resolutions of whioh notice had boon given were covered 
by the mala resolution. Tho throe that were not so ooverod were : (1) Shree 
Fattabhl Sitarameyya’s ‘about States People. (2) Shri Sibnath Banerji’s about Jute 
Mill strike ia Calcutta and (3) Deportation of Political Prisoners to Andamans by 8 ri 
Bardul Singh ond others. Tho first of these was referred to the Constitution Committee 
and the latter tT) to tho noxt Working Committee mooting, 

8m Sumus Cjukdiu Boss's Eklisse* 

, 0® news being received of Shri Suhhas ‘Chandra Bobo's release from detention, 
tho A. I. O. C. directed tho President to convoy to him thoir affectionate welcome 
on his release and their good wishes for his early recovery. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 


Delhi— 15th. to 22nd. March, 1937 

' v A mooting of tho Working Committee was hoW at tho Harijan Colony, Delhi 
from 15th to 22nd March, 1937. 8 hri Jawaiiarial Nehru presided. All the members 
of the Committee with the exception of Sri Shankarrao Deo wero present, 

Shris itajagopolachari, Rukmiot Lakshmipati, Rail Ahmad Kidwai, Jaiprakaeh 
Narayan and Mirdula Sarabhai attended tho mooting by apeoial invitations, Shris 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Purnshottamdat Tandon were also invited to iota in the 
deliberations on March 18, • 

Shri M, K. Gandhi was present throughout the deliberations, 
leaders of the Congress partios in the Provincial Legislatures were invited to. 
the meeting on March 21 and 82, to discuss with the Committee the full implioations 
of theresolution on “The Now Constitution and Congress Polioy” passed by the 
A. L G, 0. on March 18. 


•Note—Bhri Sabhas Chandra Bose was released unconditionally in shattered health 
on the evening of March 17, 1937 after a ooatfnuod detention ana oxilo of moro than 
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The minutes of the last meeting held at Wardha from February 17 to March 1 
were confirmed. 

The following resolution* were passed 

L In Haw Co wmnn a ucb Goxorxss Polkt 
fFor the text of the resolution which was passed by the iLCd without any 
alteration see the proceedings of the A. L C. CL pages 1T7). 

2. fauamuti Seb-ccogorxx or thi Womto Comxhtex* 

The Wording Committee appoints a Parliamentary Sub-committee of the following 
members to be in close and constant tench with the work of the Congress Parties 
In all the legislatures in the provinces, to advise them in ail their activities ami to 
take necessary action in any case of emergency:— 

M aela n * Abol Kalam Arad, Sirdar Yaltahhbbai Patel and Shri Bajendra Prasad. 

. 3. Mi.'anxmn omc* axo wtviaasHTp or Coxssxsa 

In the event of any offices of ministers being accepted by Congressmen, the Work¬ 
ing Commi.tee considers it advisable that such ministers should not continue to 
remain members of Congress Executive Committees. But they may retain member¬ 
ship of general bodies like the A. L C. CL and P. CL Cs. , 

4. PutDGX 

The following pledge was drawn up for non-Congress members of the legislature 
who desired to join the Congress party m the different legislatures :— 

I am a member of the Indian National Congress at__ _ * 

I desire to become a member of the Congress Parliamentary Party in „_ 

I declare that I will follow the principles and policy laid down by the Congress 
or by any competent authority on its behalf and will conform to the rules and 
direotisns duly issued from time to time, as well as to the instructions issued by 
the party organisation in the Assembly or Council for the guidance of the member* 
thereof. 

I also undertake to resign my seat whenever I am called upon to do so by * 
competent Congress authority. 

5. Exctsi Durr ox Scene 

The Working Committee has heard with surprise of the recent increase in excise 
duty on Indian sugar by the Government of India and the Viceroy in the teeth of 
the opposition of the Assembly and against the declared opinion of every tingle 
elected Indian member. This Committee condemns this inhuman step which is 
detrimental to the interests of the consumers, farmers and manufacturers alike at a 
time when the sugar industry is faced with a crisis and the harvesting season is 
approaching its end. The Committee is particularly perturbed as this additional duty 
is wand to aggravate the difficulties of the agriculturists, specially in the U. P. and 
Bihar where sugarcane is the solitary marketable crop which enables them to some 
extent, to meet the heavy demands that are made on them. It appeals to the manu¬ 
facturers to revise their decision to close their factories before their normal time 
and to keep them working till the standing cane within the sone of every factory 
has been exhausted and expects that the railways will at least red nee substantially 
the rates of freight on sugarcane as a special case for the next three months. 

& CrXmiL PimnIrmiT COWRSS 

The Centra! Parliamentary Committee submitted the report of its work in connec¬ 
tion with the Provincial elections to the Working ' Committee. The Committee passed 
the following appreciatory resolution about its work V* 

• “The Working Committee desires to record its grateful appreciation of the labours -r 
of the Central Parliamentary Committee under the chairmanship of Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel. These labours have already received reward in the splendid election 
results throughout India. 

___ -__a. 

Wove—T he Parliamentary Sub-committee was also to deal with the question of bye- 
electiona in the provinces and in the Central Assembly in co-operation with the 
provincial executive councils. 
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7. NATIONAL Week 

The Working Committee draws the atteotion of all Congressmen and Congress 
Committees to the approaohiog -National Week, April 6th to 13tn, and trusts that it 
will be suitably celebrated throughout the country. 

■ 8, Tns Ain India Convention 

The Commitloo considered the" procedure to bo laid down for tho All India 
Convention. . 

It was decided that a subjects committee consisting of the Loaders, Secretaries 
and other offleo-bearors oi the uougross psrtioa in tho Control and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures, with a certain number of members of tho A. I. O, O. representing the 
provinces in proportion of their strength on the A. I, 0. C. together with a number 
of nominees of the President from among the mombors of tho A. I, 0. C. be formed, 
to disouss tho procedure to be adopted and the resolution to be moved at the All 
India Convention. 

A pledge was also ] drawn up by tho Working Committee for the members of tho 
Convention. 

9. COSOBESSMEN ACOEPTINO MINISTRIES IN MINORITY PROVINCES 

It was decided that any Congressman aoceptiog office in any province where the 
Congress had failed to get tho majority made himself liable to disciplinary action. 

10. Members aoainst whom disciplinary action taken 

The Committee decided that If a Congressman againBt whom disciplinary action 
had been takon desired to rejoin tho Congress party in tho Legislatures ho was not 
to bo immediately admitted but was to bo asked to wait and justify bis conversion 
by work before ho was admitted to the party. 

!1, Labodr members returned on Oonoresb Ticket 

It was docided that oven when suoh members formed themselves in a labour 
group they must conform to the Congress disoiplino as long as thoy formed part of 
The Congress party ia the legislature, 

12, A. I. C. G. MEMBERSHIP LISTS FROM THE PUNJAB AND BENOAL 

In place of tho old namos of tho members of tho A I. C. C. the Committee 
accepted the new list from tho Punjab sent by the Secretary Punjab P. 0. O. 

The method of counting votes In the A. I. O. C. elections adopted by the Bengal 
P. C. C. was not rocogmsod as proportional voting by single transferable vote. 
Therefore a recounting was authorised. If tho old voting papers were not in exis¬ 
tence, new olootions would bo necessary. 

13. Election of Leaders or Congress Parties in Bombay and Uikal 

On a representation Bignod by some members of tho Congress party of the 
Bombay Legislature# drawing the attention of the Working Committee to tho agita¬ 
tion carried on in some Bombay papers in connection with the election of Sri B. G. Kher 
as leader of the Congress party, tho Commutes called Sri K. j. Nariman and heard 
him at length and wont into the matter fully. The Committee issuod tiro following 
statement in this buhalf :— 


“A. representation signed by 40 mombors of tho Congress party of the Bombay 
Legislature, who were present in Delhi for tho Convention, was received by the 
President In this they drew tho attention of the Working Committee to an agitation 
carried on in certain Bombay newspapers ia connection with the election of Mr. Kher 
as leader of the Party. 

“It waa pointed out therein that whereas Mr. Khor had boon unanimously 
chosen as the lea-dor and entrusted with authority to appoint other office-bearers, 
irresponsible imputations, charges and insinuations wore being made in respect of 
that ejection. The signatories requostod tho President to issue a statement deprecat¬ 
ing this agitation interfering with the free, deliberate and unanimous choice of the 1 
Party as tha encouragement of such agitation would be highly detrimental to the 
public life of the country and the cause of the Indian National Congress. Seven 
other mernh^rs presented a separate letter to tho Bamo effect 

. “Tbo .Working Committee has noted with great surprise and pain tha agitation 
that is being carried on in the Bombay Press. Besides the press agitation a number 
- j- and other communications were received by the President from 

individuals and groups in Bombay in the same connection. 
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“The Working Committee vent fully into the matter and heard Mr. K, F. 
Nariman at great length. The Committee is convinced that there i» no reason what¬ 
soever to interfere with the free and deliberate and unanimous choice that the 
Bombay Congress Party in the Legislature, after folly considering all matters, has 
made. The Committee ia convinced also that the agitation against the decision is 
wholly groundless and it has no hesitation in condemning it as detrimental to -the 
pablio life of the province and injurious to the cause of the Congress. -Had the 
working Committee found any reason to believe that the election had been influenced 
by the improper conduct on the part of anybody or that tha choice was made under 
any undue pressure from Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel as alleged, it would have certainly 
ordered a fresh election. There is not the slightest ground, however, for doing 
this. No lets than AS members who were present in Delhi for the Convention have 
given a signed declaration to the effect that the choice of Mr. Eher was free and 
unanimous. The Committee, therefore, confirming the said election, earnestly appeals 
to the Press and other persons concerned to atop this sgitation against what has W 
finally decided upon by the party that had to elect its leader after considering the 
matter from all points of view. We hold that the carrying on of any farther agita¬ 
tion would amount to seeking to terrorise the Party and call upon all those who are 
interested in and are in sympathy with the aims and objects of the Congress to dis¬ 
courage such activities.’’ 

14. Lixsl 

The Committee eonsidered the letter of Sri Nilkanta Das together with the repre¬ 
sentation from tome members of the Congress Party is Utkal about the election 
of Sri Biswanath Das as leader of the Congress Party in the Utkal legislature. 

The Committee decided that it was neither proper nor advisable to interfere 
with the decision of ths party. It also advised bri Nilkanths Das to continue 
«s a member of the Central Assembly land not to seek election to the Provincial 
Assembly. 

The Committee confirmed tha resolution of the Jallianwala Bag Fond Committee, 
appointing bri JewaharlaJ Nehru as a Trustee to fill up the vacancy .caused by the 
death of the Late Pandit Uctilal Nehru. 

The Committee also confirmed ths appointment of Sri Jamnalal Baja} as the third 
Trustee of the Fond. 

The All India National Convention 
Delhi—19th. & ZOtb. March 1937 

In pursuance of the resolution of the Faiipur Congress in this behalf the All 
India Convention met at Delhi on March 19 and 30. The Convention consisted of 
ihe members of the A, I. C. C. and the members of the Central and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures belonging to the Congress party. There were 215 members of the A. 1. C. C. 
and about 500 members of the different legislatures. _ * 1 

A Subjects Committee as directed by the Working Committee was formed to dis¬ 
cuss the procedure and to draft the resolutions for the open session of the conven¬ 
tion. This Committee met twice in the morning and the night of March 19. 

Oris Svssicn _ ~ 7 -'' 

The Convention assembled at 5 p. m. on March 19. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, -the 
President of the Congress, presided. 

The proceedings commenced by the singing of the national song. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee then read a short speech -welcoming 
the members of the Convention and other guests to the historic city of Delhi. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru delivered his Presidential speech lasting for an hour and 
a halt 

The President thereafter administered the oath of allegiance to the members of 
the Convention. It was an impressive and solemn ceremony. The members stood up 
and repeated the following oath after the President, sentence by sentence, in Hindus¬ 
tani. They also afterwards signed their names in a register. The following is the text 
of the pie'ge. This signed register is kept in the A. I. C. C. office. 

Tot of the Pledge 

I, a member of this AU India Convention pledge myself to the service of India 
and to work in the legislatures and ontaide for the independence of India and the 
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ending of tbo exploitation and poverty of hor people. I pledge myself fo work under 
tlio discipline of the Congress for the furtherance of Congress^ ideale and objectives 
to the ond that India may bo froo and independent and hor millions freed from the 
heavy burdens thuy suffer from. 

Thereafter tho Convention adjourned to moot again the noxt day. 

Tiie Convention root again on March 20 at 2 r. u, 

Tho fblowing resolutions were passed : 

I. Tut National Diuand 

This Convention reiterates tho opinion of the people of India that the Government 
of India A«t of 1936 has been designed to porpotunto tho su'.jootion and exploitation 
of tho Indian people and so strengthen the hold of British Imperialism on India. 

The Convention declares that the Indian people do not reoogaiso tho right of any 
©sternal Power or authority to diotato the political and economic struoture of India. 
Thu Indian people wilt only accept a constitutional itrnoturo framed by them and 
based on the independence of India as a nation and which allows thorn full scope for 
development according to thoir needs and desires. 

The Convention stands for a gonuino demooratfo ’State In India where political 

C ower has boon transferred to tho pooplo as a whole, \8uoh State oan onty bo orented 
v the Iudina pooplo themselves through tho modiunj of a Constituent Assembly 
elected on the basis of adult Buffrago, uad having tho power to determine finally the 
Constitution of tho country. 

The electorate has, in overwhelming raonsaro, set Its sen) on tho Congress objec¬ 
tive of Independence and the rejection of the Now Constitution. The Constitution 
therefore stands condemned and utterly rejected by tho pnopio, through the self¬ 
same democratic) prooosg which had been invoked by tho British Government and 
tiio people havo further dcolarod that Ihoy desire to frame their own constitution 
based on national independent)# through the medium of a Constituent Assembly, 

Tiie Convention therefore calls upon all Congress Parliamentary parties to take 
tho earliest opportunity to yint forward in tho name of tho nation, a demand in 
thoir rospoetivo legislatures that tho Government of India Act of 1935 bo withdrawn 
so that the people of India may frame their own Constitution. 

2. Concuss Policy in tub Libjslatcus 

This Convention draws tho attention of tho various Congress Parliamentary 
Parties to tbo resolution relating to tho Congress polioy in the legislatures passed 
by the Working Committee at Wurdha und adopted by tho A. I. C. C. at Delhi oa 
Starch 18 and calls upon them to bo guided by that resolution iu thoir work withio 
tho legislatures. 

3. ExTHA-PiBUAM«.*nnY Activities or tub memubjis or tub Leqwlatoiies 
Tbs Convention desire* to remind all Congress members of tho legislatures that 
their sphere of activities is not confined to tho legislatures but includes thoir 
constituencies. All effective work in tbo legislatures most have the sanction of 
tho people behind it, and, therefore, ail work in the legislatures must bo co-ordinated 
with Congress aotivity outside. Every Congress member must therefore keep in 
constant louoh with the people of his ooustituonoy, and should consult them and 
report to them from time to time, and give such help to them as bo oan in their 
day to day struggle*, lie should further konp In touch with tho primary and Other 
ioonl Congress committee* in his oonstituenoy and share the responsibility of keeping 
the Congress organisation fn tho area in efficient working condition and in touofi 
With the masse* It seeks to represent. 

The Congress Parliamentary Party In onoh proviuoo should consult tho Provincial 
Congress Committee conoeraod and report to it from time to time, 

lbe proceeding* came to an ond at 0 p, u. and the Convention adjourned 
*in* rfi*. 


The JalKanwala Bag Memorial Fund 


Delhi—19th. March 1937 


The meeting of the JaSlianwsia Bag Memorial Fund Committee wo* hold at 
lltrijfta CoJonjr, Delhi at 9 i, il on tho March 19, Bhri Oandbijl presided la addition 
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to the members Sirs Jawaharial Nehru, Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhulxbhai Desai and Govind 
Ballabh Pant were present. 

It waa decided that till the committee was reorganised by s resolution of tie 
aeat Congress the vacancy ceased by tie death of late Pandit Molilalji as Trustee of 
the Fond be filled and one more trustee be added raising tie number of trustees to 
three. The taro new trustees appointed were bins Jnwahaiial Nehru and J amni lal 
Bajaj. 


Hartal on First of April 

The following statement was issued by the President for the observance of the 
Hartal on April L, 193? as a nation-wide protest against the New Constitution Act of 
India imposed upon the country against its expressed wishes by an alien govern¬ 
ment. 

“The first of April will soon be upon os and I trust that all Congressmen and 
Congress organisations are taking suitable steps to observe that day as a day of 
complete Hartal. On the evening of that day public meetings should be held in 
towns and Tillages and an identical resolution should be passed at these meetings. 
This resolution is given below. It bis been framed on tae basis of the National 
Demand as formulated by the Ail India Convention. 

“This meeting reiterates the opinion of - the people of India that the Government 
of India Act of 1985 has been designed to perpetuate the domination and exploitation 
of the Indian people and to strengthen the hold of British Imperialism on India. 
This meeting declares that the Indian people do not recognise the right of any 
external power or anthority to dictate the political and economic structure of India. 
The Indian people can only accept a constitutional structure which has been framed 
by them and which is based on the Independence of India as a nation and which 
allows them full scope for development according to their needs and desires. They 
stand for a genuine democratic State in India where political power has been 
transferred to the people as a whole and ths Government is under their effective 
control Such a state can only be created by the Indian people themselves and 
through the medium of a Constituent Assembly elected by adult suffrage and having 
the power to determine finally the constitution of the country. 

“This meeting therefore condemns and utterly rejects the New Constitution and 
demands its withdrawal in accordance with the declared will of the Indian people.’’ 

The Government response iin Bengal to the President s appeal has been prompt 
The Police Commissioner of the -city and suburbs of Calcutta has prohibited for a 
period of seven days from March 29 to April 4 any procession, meetings or other 
demonstrations on behalf or in fotlherance of the objects of the Hartal or any meet¬ 
ing which might reasonably be suspected to be in furtherance of such objects without 
the express permission in writing previously obtained of the Commissioner of Police 
and subject to such conditions as he may impose. 

The reason given for the order is that the Secretary of the Congress Socialist 
Party issued an appeal that the Hartal be observed is a militant manner, involving 
the stoppage of all forms of transport, labour and other activities. 

Cosobsss Mlvktkixs 

The Leaders of the Congress Party in the .Provincial - Legislatures, with Congress 
majorities, were invited by the respective Governors of the provinces concerned to 
help them in the formation of ministries. Invitations were received by Congress 
Parliamentary Leaders in Bombay, Madras, _ II. P., Behar, Central Provinces and 
TJtkaL. The Leaders invited, responded to the invitation. They showed the Governors 
the resolution passed by the last A, I. C. C. meeting laying down the policy of the 
Congress in regard to the New Constitution and the conditions necessary for office 
acceptance. Tbs Governors in all the six provinces expressed their inability to give 
the necessary assurance that they would not use, in regard to the constitutional 
activities of their cabinets, their special powers of interference or will not set aside 
the advice of their cabinets- The Leaders therefore declined to shoulder the respon¬ 
sibility of forming ministries. 
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The Working Committee Proceedings 


Aaand Bhavvan, Allahabad,—April 26th—29th 1937 

A meeting of tne Working Committee wan held at Aaand Bhawan, Allahabad on 
26—19 April, 19J7. Shrl Jawaharlal Nehru presided. All mombera of the Committee 
with the exception of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Sbri Shankar Rao Deo were 
present, Sbris M. £. Gandhi, Rajogopalaohari, Rukminipathi, Mriduia Sarabhai and 
* BaS Ahmed Kidwa! attended tha .meeting by special invitation. 

Leaders of the Congress Parliamentary Party in the provinces were invited to be 
present for consultation. Those who attended were Shrl B. G. Kber, Sbri Krishna 
Sinha, Dr, N. B. Khsre, Dr. Khan Sahab, and Sbri Blawasath Das. Shri Harekrishna 
Mahatab was also present. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Delhi on 15-22 March already circulated 
were confirmed. 

The Committee considered tha situation created in the country by the refusal of 
the Governors, in provinces where the {Congress commands a majority^ in the legis¬ 
latures, to give the aasoraneoa asked (or in terma of the resolution of the A, I. C. C. 
about offloo acooptanoe, passed at its last meeting at Delhi, 

The following resolutions were passed : 


1. Ookqhus Mikistbiii 


The Working Committee approves ef and endorses the action that the leaders of 
the Congress Parliamentary Parties in tho provinces took, in pursuance of the reso¬ 
lution of the A I. C. C. dated March 18, 10J7, on being Invited by the Governors 
in their respective provinces to help them in the formation of ministries. 

In view of the fact that it ii contended by British ministers that it is not com¬ 
petent for the Governors, without amendment of the Act, to give the assurance re¬ 
quired by the Congress for enabling the Congress leaders to form ministries, the 
Committee wishes to make it clear that the resolution of the A L C. C. did not con¬ 
template aDy amendment of the Act for the purpose of the required assurances. The 
Working Committee moreover is advised by eminent jurists that such assurances can 
be given strictly within the oonstitntion. 

The Working Committee oonaidera the pronouncements of tbs policy of the British 
Government made by Lord Zetland and Mr. Butler are nfterly inadequate to meat 
the requirements of the Congress, are misleading and misinterpret tne Congress atti¬ 
tude. Further the manner and the setting in which such pronouncements have been 
made are discourteous to tha Congress. The first record of the British Government 
as well as its present attitude show that without specific assurances as required by 
the Congress, popular ministries will he unable to function properly and without 
irritating interference. The assurances do not contemplate the abrogation ef the right 
of the Governor to dismiss a ministry or dissolve a provincial Assembly when serious 
differences of opinion arise between the Governor and his ministers. Bat this Com¬ 
mittee has grave objection to ministers having to submit to interference by Gover¬ 
nors with the alternative of themselves having to resign their offloe instead of the 
Governors taking the responsibility of dismissing them. 

2, Worn Out si a* Lsoiilatcbis 


Owing to the dead-look created by the refusal of Governors to rive the assurance 
aaked on behalf of the Congress enabling acceptance of offloe by Congress member* 
of the legislatures, varioua questions have been addressed to the Working Committee 
by the Congress leader* in these provinces as to the attitude, Congressmen should 
adopt, towards the so-called ministries formed by the Governors in the provisoes 
concerned. The Working Committee is of opinion that the formation ef these minis¬ 
tries by the Governors Is unconstitutional, repugnant to the conception of autonomy 
and >n total defiance of the overwhelming public opinion in each of those provinces 
Die Working Committee is further of opinion that those who have aooepted minister- 
stop* Id these circumstances have by thsir unpatriotic conduct rendered a disservioe 
“J" The Committeo advises that public meetings be hold denouncing the 

*5“?“ « *beee so-called ministers and challenging them to face the legislatures and 

taofoplnion ttuth0,tUab,Mi denwn * 
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CongreMissii thoald realise that parltimaoUry work Is bal a minor prt of tlie 
Ettiooai progranicnfl mad that the great objective of complete independence oaq only 
be seuared by *u»ta*Q»i efforts bj every UoDgressmao mad Coogresewomma ia carry¬ 
ing oat the progfiinina oattide the legislator* ms laid dovra front- tin* to time, ia 
far iterance of this objective, members of the legislatures should establish living 
toajh with tbs Biactor* ia their respective oonitttueuuies and carry the message ol 
the Congress sad commend to them the oooitraouro programme inoiudiug the use 
of khaddar to the exclusion of mill oloth, the local production of kbsddar to villages 
by haod-spinmng sod hand-weaving; creating public opinion in favour of total pro* 
citation; promotion of communal nuity by ooileotivs and individual effort j mn(i the 
•radioation of the evil of natoaobsbility in every form. 

3. Conacx wns Nos-Cojobxs* llzmsrsm 

Beeolred that no Cosgreas member of the Provincial Legislature* shall have any 
dealings or interviews With the so-called ministers who have been unconstitutionally 
appointed in provinces where Congress commands a majority end the micisines ia 
other provinces, exsept with the express permission of the Leader ol the congress 
P«‘I. * 

4. Zhimu 

The 'Working Coiamittoe feels deeply concerned over the publlostion of the recent 
draft Bills by the Zanzibar Government perpetuating complete internal and external 
monopoly of dealing in oloves in the hands of a olose corporation, praonaally ex- 
eluding the Indians tberetrom and depriving them of all mean* of recovering their 
just and legitimate dues Irom the olove-gr wers and inflicting a deathblow up->o the 
vital eooooimc interests of the Indian people in Zanzibar. The passing of these 
decrees is sure to create a grave situation to Zanzibar and this Committee is inform¬ 
ed that the exasperated Indian community may have to resort to passive resistance 
lor the restoration and preservation of thoir legitimate rights. 

In the opinion of this Committee these measures are to direct violation of the fnet 
rights of the Indians and of the Zanzibar treaties of 188d sod 1898 which guarantee 
Security of property for Indians and prohibit tbs establishment of dove monopoly. 

It is the further considered opinion of this "Committee that tilts legislation, though 
ostensibly designod to beoettt the Arab dove growers, ia really Intended to assist tbe 
British capitalists denying the jost claims of Indians who have raised Zsnlibar Co its 
present prosperous staple agricultural position. 

This Committee assures onr countrymen overseas In Zsnxibsr of its sympathy in 
their preseat situation, extends its snppurt in their straggles and is of opinion that 
retaliatory measures should be taken forthwith by the Indian Government. 

6. Thb Jots Hill Brain 

Tbe Working Committee views with alarm and ooncern the grave liftuHon of the 
Juts workers of Calcutta who have been conducting s heroic straggle for the test 
twelve weeks for the recognition of their elementary right to form a anion and for 
securiog redress of their legitimate grievances. The Jute worker’s St toggle has 
assumed a great national importance. The strike has made rapid stride* and to-day 
something like two hundred thousand workers are involved in it. 

The Committee offers its heart- felt sympathy to tbe strikers end expresses its 
admiration for tbe determined sod peaceful manner in which they an straggling 
against the combined forces of emptovers and the Government. 

The Committee pa's on record its sense of disappointment at the attitude of th* 
employers who by refusing to satisfy the reasonable demands of the worker* are proy 
longing the strike and deepening the misery of the striker*. 

The Commutes Is of opinion that it is the imperative duty of the Government to 
Intervene in the conflict and to secure speedy settlement of the dispute on the 
basis of tbe recognition of Workers’ rights and satisfaction of their josf demands. 
The Committee, however, notes with regret that the Government is taking the aide 
of the employers in this dispnte and places on record its strong condemnation of 
the repressive policy of the Government which seeks to suppress the workers' 
struggle by promulgation of prohibitory orders under Section 144. Cr. P. t;., arrest 
of labour leaders and workers ami various acts of policy and military violence. The 
Committee, in particular, records its strongest protest at tbe reported entry of tbe 
police and military into the workers’ quarters, the assault on one of th* Labour Mem- 
24 
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ber* of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the prohibition of these member* including 
the President of the Trade Union Congress from entering their Coastitaenoie* and 
the firing on unarmed worker* inuludiog Uulo boja. 

8. If ALT iND AoTSSUaa 

Tbe Working Committee expresses its abhorronoo of the brotsl massaore of peace- 
fnl masse* of Ethiopians by Italian intruders and offer* its symathy to the visum 
of Fascist imperialism. . .. 

Ibe Working Committee takes strong exception to the oio-iog of the Wohsmed All 
Stores in Abyssinia and regards this as an act of grave injustice. The Committee is 
of opinion that the Italian Ooveromeot should withdraw this ban and grant adequate 
compensation to the owners of thB stores. 

7. Ono*s isms Sioiuctahv 

Shrl Jsiramdas Daulatram was appointed tlio Organising Secretary for the whole 
of India in terms of the Faixpur Congress resolution on Muss Contacts, 

Lmonn Cquuittii 

The last year's Labour Committoe consisting of Shri Jairaradat Daulatram, Shanker- 
lal Banker, V. V, Giri, M. R. Uussuni and J. B. Kripaluni (Convener) was feappeinted. 


President’s Circular—I—Work before U* 

Following olrouiar letter* were issued by the President, 8hri Jawaharlal Nehru 
to the Provincial Congress Committees and other Congress organisation*; 

Sear Comrade, 

You bava no doubt read carefully In the public press the resolution passed reoent- 
It by the Working Committoe on the present situation and tbe constitutional deadlock 
that has been created by the refusal of the Governor to give the aasuianocs asked 
lor is terms of the A. L O. U. resolution. This resolution clarifies the present posi¬ 
tion which has already been sufficiently discussed in statements issued by Oandhiji 
and others. It ii desirable that the full import of this re-olution and the future 
possibilities should be explained to all Congressmen and the publio generalir so that 
we may have the intelligent co-operation of all in future steps. What the future 
may bring we onneot say but we have to be prepared for all contingencies. It is by 
our organised and disciplined strength alone that we oan shape that future. Hence 
the stress on the constructive programme of the Congress. Previous resolutions of 
tbe Congress and the Working Committoe hove laid stress on the agrarian problem 
and on questions affecting the industrial workers. All these together form part of 
the Congress programme and all these have to bo worked for. 

A»>ove all I would beg of you to remember the future that looms ahead and to 
prepare for this. Congress members of tbe provincial legislatures must keep in const¬ 
ant touch with their constituents. 

There is one matter which I should like to clarify. The Working Committee, 
while strongly condemning tboso who have accepted ministerships fit defiance of 
Majorities in legislatures and tbo popular will, boa advised that hostile black (lag de¬ 
monstrations should bo avoided. This does not mean that such demonstrations are 
always illegitimate, nor Is it in anyway a eomlomuatldn of those of our oomi&dei 
who have to far taken part la them, Several have gone to prison because of these 
and oar sympathy goo* to liiom. But the Committee felt that under existing oir- 
enmstanoe* snob demonstrations wore neoessary and that they gave a fictitious im¬ 
portance to certain individuals who are Styled ministers to-day. Therefore they have 
advised against them and this advice sbuaid bo followed everywhere in a disciplined 
manner. At tbe same time the holding of meetings deoouuoiag the notion of the so- 
called ministers has been encouraged. 

II—Organising Secretary 

Dear Comrades, 

Tbe Faizpur Coogres* directed that In order to give effect to its directions to 
Increase'tuns oontaots sod to strengthen the Cuugiest, an Organising Boo rotary 
should be appointed by the Working Committee, Owing to the elections there was 
unfortunately delay In this, Th* Working Committee has, however, now appointed 
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EED FUG Al C0MQBES3 MEETINGS 

S»l Jmramdsa Bunfatiam to this responsive ofice L H# will communicate w&h tot 
ttinw* u4 fci you to (end him particoUra of your wort I trust yoa will gir* toot 
•wr Wp sail co-operatioo. For tiia preheat his a>tdres* for communication* to: 
JuwCitt S^iaa, Hyt-rahnii. 5ta.l Liur be will undertake * tear la the pcowaaee. 
Q^mtuius tui didlciiitiee about orgaaisataotts ajiry ii d 0*5 addressed to hi«*- 

Ths Faitpar Congress algo eajj^f aooa each Provincial Coagrws Committee to 
repotat eo organising secretary. Will yoa please inform oar office tot well as 3hri 
Jaxramiiia Pul itn m wnut aenoo you bore tateu in th'S starter. 

boois dokj back | sugg-nted to pi to tom a Muslim Kia Coe tact Committee fa 
joor pro n ace. Will you pilose raform Dr. Asmf of oar office whet steps you have 
to (to to. Thi« mjrr^y ihrm.y be Tpourfrj 


III—Coronation 

Dear Comrade, 

I bore to draw your attention, and request you to draw die to te a tfoa of iH Cbogrese- 
wt and other*, to tbs Fuaxxxr Compress resolatiao on ooa-participunoa io the coro- 
saaoa cud other imperialist functions, Whoa this rssolanoa was passed there was • 
pos&oility that Ttu.h otieoranoas mirnt be organised oo a bur «ttne ia Iadm. Bat 
prohaby because of toe Congress arotirf* and the Congress victory ia the elections, 
tarn bos (wen abandoned. in ere will now be only some minor official celebration* 
and iH m a tnoti on of a few oiSnaJ bul-lings. Nkm the less Cingressmea should re- 
memoer and should remiol others that it to derogatory to oar dignity and against 
the policy of toe ft to up any part ia functions, whatever they 

■tight be. 


IV—Red Flags at Congress Meetings 

Dear Comrade, 

Bofsreuces are sometime* aude to ns about the use of the Red Hag at Oisgress 
sseetiugs. Occasionally unseemly incidents hare also taken place ia this eon nation. 
I hare prenoaily express*! myself in public whenever such an incident has 
taken place but 1 should tike to make the position clear for the guidance of Con¬ 
gressmen. 

The Bed Fag has for a hnndred years or more been the flag of the workers all 
over the world and nearly ail workers’ or-rx-ustoous hare adopted it in various coon- 
tries. It reoreseats the struggles and sacrifices of the workers ss weO as the con¬ 
ception of the unity of the workers alt over the world. As such it is entitled to oar 
respect sal a workers’ orgamsatem, if it so chooses, has every right to display it at 
its functions. 

Bat so fa r as the Congress is concer n e d onr flag is the national tri-colour. 
During its short life of half a generation it has already become a symbol to ns all. 
incioding workers and peasants, of freedom and national unity and solidarity. It 
represents, as nothing else does, the spirit of the Indian people striving for freedom 
and the honour of (he nation. And because of that so many of our comrades have 
braved suffering and prison for the sake of that dig. In remote villages we find that 
dig displayed and the sight of it give* courage and hope to the poor down-trodden 
•villager. That dig has become wranoed ap in our minds with so much that w* 
value. so much that we hope for. that any discourtesy to that flag harm ns vital y 
and we reseat the insult to the nation’* honour. We cannot tolerate any such dis¬ 
courtesy or insult from whomsoever it might come. 

For the Coogress this is the only fltg and on all Congress functions it is this flag 
which most be displayed. Between it and the Red Fag or any other fla g there oaa 
be or a boa Id be no rivalry. If worker^ organisations join ■ Congress procession at 
a Congress meeting, it is open to them to have their own flag or banners. Bat any 
each fl«g must not dominate the scene or seek equality at such functions with the 
National Flag. At all Coogress functions it is the National Flag that must 
dominate th» scene. I trust that these directions will be borne in mind by all and 
no one will ooontenaaee any act which may he construed as lessening the honour 
aod dignity and imoortaaue of a flag that has become so dear to os during these 
many jsat* ol struggle and conflict. 
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V—Provincial Contribution* 

D«*r frlsnd, 

1 draw yoor attention to Art Till (6) (Hi) of the Constitution. Ton will arrange 
to sand T'<ur provincial contribution Id time. 

Art VIII (6) («») :—Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, before (he oew 
AH India Congress Committee meet* a» Subject! Oimraittee under Article IX lg\ pay (0 
the Working Committee the fee* received from the delegates. Any other subscrip¬ 
tion that may be fixed by the latter, having regard to the population, membership 
and financial capacity of the province, shall be paid not fa tar than the and of Juno 
every yoor, Delegate* and members of the All India longresa Committee from 
provinces la default thoil not bo pnrmitted it take part in any of tho proceeding* 
of tko Congrtu or any Commit** thereof. 


The Represaion 

lSlb. .March to 30th. April 1937 

Pbrl Stbosth Banerjoe, u. l. a., President of the All-India Trade Delon Congress, 
Nibsrendn Dutt Masnmdar, it. l, Moulvt Juisuddin Biishemy, it. i. ju Ashutosh 
Das, K. O. Uitrs, Balailsl Das Muha|iatrs, Da be ml ra Nath Sea, and many other labour 
leaders of Calcutta were served with orders restraining them from entering the area 
oovered by tbe Jute Mill strike. 

Shris B. S. Nimhkar, V, B. Karnik, Dang#. Ganada Meromdar, Rejnni Mnkherjea 
and 15 others were served with similar restraint ordeis In the last week of Marob, 
the object of which was to prevent the workers from participating in the Hartal of 
April 1. 

Shri Hom*nta Kumar Bose, s former Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee nod 1ft other Congress workers of Calcutta were arrested on 
Afiruh ¥8 oq a charge of leading a prooessloo to organise Hartal In contravention of 
Fohoe Commissioner's order. 

8bri Osnesh Prasad Yarme of DaStongaoj, already Interned under the Behar PuMIe 
Bsfeiy Act, was served with a fresh order of internment within tbe municipal limit 
Of Daltonganj, 

Arrest* were made all over the errantry on April 1. Shrl JnyapraVnsh Nsravan, 
Shrimsti Cbsndrsvatl Devi, Shrl Anisur-Rnhmso, Stiri Abdul Banqul and 14 others 
were arrested at Patna for leading a praoesaton sad Bhrl Amhikn Kants Sinha and 
12 others were arrested later on for demonstrating against the Chief Minister, Tbe 
ssoond batub of arrested person* was released sfter a few days by order of tbe Chief 
Minister, but all the persons arrested in the first batch wore constated on April 14 
end sentenced to 8 months' Imnriaonreeot, 

Snmsti Bstysvstl, Hbrl B Nsrasimham end 28 other Congress workers were arres¬ 
ted in Delhi for organising Hartal. In oourse of tha arrest Brimsti Satyavati was 
assaulted by the Police which formed the so eject-matter of a successful a ijournment 
motion in the Assembly. The arrested persons were sent up for trial. Shrl Nara- 
ainhem was awarded three montha' rigorous imprisonment and two others to sis 
weeks* rigorous imprisonment each. Shrlmnti Satyavati was ordered to exeoute • 
bond for good behaviour; but on her refusal she was rfantenced to simple imprison¬ 
ment for * month. On appeal the betsion Judge reduced the soutenoe on April 24 
to the period already undergone, 

Fonr persons were arrested at Allahabad in connection with the Hartal. 

Sim Lakhpsti Singh and Ksmestvar Bharma were arrested at Silao f Patna 
Dittriut ) for eimilar offeaos and later oonviotad and sentenced to 4 months' rigorous 
Imprisonment each, 

Bbri P. Esjavadiveln, Presldnnt of the Madras Proas Workers’ Union, was served 
with a notice under Seotion 144 Or, P, O on April 8 prohibiting him for one month 
from convening or addressing any moating, attending, directing or organising 
any procession and publishing leaflet* and posters iu connection with the toddy- 
tappers' strike, 

'*he office* of tbe B. N. By. Indian Labour Union at Kharagpur and tbe residence 
of the Branch Secretary and tlie Qial Oierk were satruhri by the Police on April 6, 
Borne pres* report* t-sned by the international Fedcra.ioa of Trade Unions and a low 
other journal* were seised. 
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Shrrs Bstv* Nsrain Shroff, Advocat* tad Political Worisr, Units Prasad,‘ Prsef- 
of th* Hart] on 8evak Hamm a, Bikaner and Lakahraidsa, Secretary of th# Proj* 
sxfarnM from Bifc^ner an«i«r ths Rikan«r paMio c**f«ty Act 

Th* hereditary Jagir of Sirdar Sardnl Singh Careeshar was forfeited by the 
Poflj ib Government oa account of hi* political activities. 

The Delhi Police searched several libraries of Delhi incfndmg Mahavrr Jura 
Library and Santa Sohitya Mandai oa April 9 fir copies of the Independents* Pledge 
of ,930 A copy of Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s ‘History of the Congress" was also 
seized. 

The trial of Shris Bamuif* BTmnar Jonh i. Snraj Bans STitgh sod 16 others wss 
opened before s Calcutta Magistrate on April 12 on charges of conspiracy to propa¬ 
gate the doctrine* of 4'ommnnism. The Public Prosecutor described the ease as 
similar in character to the Cawnpore Communist Conspiracy case sod the Meerut 
Conspiracy case. 

Notices under Section 32 of the Police Act were served on s number of persons 
at Mnzaffsrpur on April 17 far taking out processions on the Hartal Day. 

Prut fUmalingam, 8hri V. R Koisppa and other workers of the Railway Union 
at Kharagpur were severed with notices under Section 144 Cr. P, C. directing them 
not to take out any procession nor hold any meeting at Kharagpur. 

The Lahore Police raided the La j pat Bui Bhawan in the night of April J8 when 
the Socialists were holding a private meeting. The Committee room was mi unit ly 
searched and certain document* as wall as scattered bits of paper were seized 

The District Magistrate of Patna demanded a security of Rs. 1.000 from Pandit 
Kihbnder Brahraaehati who died a declaration to bring out S weekly paper entitled 
‘hangha Hhskti." 

Shri Ghat* of th* Meerut Conspiracy Caae was arrested ‘at the Labor* Railway 
station on April IS and, after detention in th* Port far th* day, waa aerred with an 
asternmeot order prohibiting his entry in th* Punish. 

A aentence of imgrisonment till th* rising of the court and a fin* of Re. 150 wa* 
imposed on Bhn Oajjan tiingit, a Socialist worker of T ^idhiana for violating the terms 
of th* internment order. 

tibri Prankrishoa Parihari, President of th* Cuttack District Congress Committee 
w«* arrested on s charge of sedition on April 29 for a speech delivered on the 
Banal Day. 

The house* of Bohn Girindra Komar Bara ICeogj and Dr. Gopal Chandra Bara In • 
the Tengail snh-di vision warn searched by the Police on April 19 and Girisdiababn 
wa* taken to th* Police Station for interrogation. 

Hbrm A. Zinnia. VI. L. A, Dayaram Beri. Himattgsht* Biswas and several other* 
arrested at Ri.-thra fBoogfi) oa April 24 in connection with th* Jute Strike. Two 
days previous th* Police had opened Are, which resulted is serious injury to two 
persona. 

Shri Btsfwmhhar Dayal fripatht, M. L. A. of Boa*, formerly Secr e t ar y of the U- 
P. Provincial i>iogress Cimmittee, served with a notice an April 22 under Section 
108. Cr. P. C. colling upon him to execute • bond of Ho, $fl00 and 2 sureties of B*~ 
IjCfl each for having delivered alleged seditions speeches. 

The Kwhmir State has banned th* Congress Declaration of Tndependenca. 

Dr. Rbih-iarisho*. a C mgrewmin and a labour leader of Lucknow, was arrested os 
April 24 for delivering alleged seditious Speech**. 

Shri John Beniamin, President of th* G. I. P. Railway Union. Jhansi and VHh 
P resident of the (j. P- Trad* Union Congreas. wa* convicted by the District Magis¬ 
trate of Jhanshi on a charge of sedition and ordered to execute a bond of £*. 200 
and a security of th* same amount for food behaviour for on* year. 

The 8>tb-diviaiooal OtScer, Mnnghvr. is reported to have served ooricas under 
Section lit, O P. IX on Shri H. B. uhaodra, M. L A. and other labour loader res¬ 
training ih-m from holding meetings within th* Railway ground. . 

The Delhi Police searched Several booses oa April 28 for literature and nird 
tome hao dmlis bearing th* titles ‘workers of th* world tout*" and ‘victory of Bed 
Fiag." 

Th* lognge of Shri Svmkrishs* Khatri, Secretary of th# All India Political 
Prisoners* Belief Committee was searched at Jana pur on April 2S and 20 copies of 
‘Independent India" war# taken away from his possession. 

Sttri Ram am Co okravarti. a prominent member of th# Radical Party, CJcstrxand 
Secretary of to* W irfcar*' League and Shri Provas Sen. a num'sr of th* North 
Calcutta Radical Party were served with notices under Section 144, Cc. P. C pro- 
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hiblitng their entry within the Jute 8trike ate*. Shrl* Santlram Mondal *ad Thakor 
Singh war* served with similar notices. 

The SoeoUl branch of the Oaloutu Polio* raided on April 20, 

Party office and “Oanasakti’’ office in Zakaria Strout and arroited 
and two other labour leaders. Borne drafts were also seized. 

Order under (Section 144, Or, P. 0. banniog any assembly of B persons or mors 
was promulgated for the second time at Kustia (Bengal) whore a strike Is going on 
in the Mohini Mil’s. , . „ „ , a i i 

8hrl Jihansnda Baoerjoe, an loternoa was sentenced on April 28 by a Special 
Ifwistrate to two mouths’ rigorous imprisonment on s charge of violation of Intern* 
sssot order. 


The AH India Congress Committee 

* 

Opening Day— Delhi —17th and 18th March 1937 

The All-India Congress Committee meeting opened amidst eolonrfal and enthusias¬ 
tic scene* in the beautiful decorated pandal at Aosari Nagar Delhi on the 17th. 
March 1037, * 

Pandit Jawnharlnt Afrhru, opening the proceedings, said they would first take 
nn routine matters like the confirmation of the miontas of the last A. 1. O. 0. at 
Paispur and the passing of accounts. Incidentally, ho referred to the problem with 
which the Congress was faced, that Is to say, tho office question. This had been 
under consideration fir a considerably long timo and they bad examined all the 
'aspect* of the question. He expressed the dcslro that, before coming to a final dool- 
tien oo the question, all schools of thought should be given a ohanoe to express 
their views. 

The minutes of the last mooting and audited accounts wore passed. 

Data of Neat Congress 

Sardar Vnilabhbhni Patti then moved that the dates of tho next session of the 
Congress he fixed some time in February. Explaining the reason for the ohange of 
dates, the Snrdar sal I that the Onjwat Provinoiai Congress Committee considered this 
question and were of opinion that it would be more convenient if the session was 
nrid in February as tho poor peasants of Onjerat and villager* would he able to attend 
ths session in larger numbers. If tho session was hold in Deoembor, It would be 
cold and therefore it may be inconvenient. He admitted February would be incon¬ 
venient for * large comber of legislator! to attend the session as It woold olasb 
with the Budget session. The question bad been referred to tho Congress Working 
Committee which had approved ol the decision of tho Gujorat Provincial Congress 
Committee, - 

Pard.<r Pate!’* resolution was seconded by Babo Rajoddra Praead and accepts) by 
the House. 


Acceptance of Office 

Pandit Jattakarlal Nh*ru then announced that Bohn Raiendra Prasad would 
place before the House tho resolution adopted by ths Working Committee regarding 
office acceptance, -The President anooonoad that amendments would be aooopted till 
8 30 p, ra, htif if any raemher who were not present on aooount of their being busy 
In the Assembly wanted to move any amendments they would be aowjded even at 
a later hour t’ongres* M. L. As coaid not come earlier as an Important discussion 
on ‘.ha Finance B'fi was proceeding in the Assembly. 

Before Saba P<>i*rvtra Prut art actually moved tho resolution on office acceptance, 
Mr. K. Sathynm (Madrasi raised a point of order that the resolution contained several 
danse* which seemed inconsistent with one another. For instance, whereas lb* last 
paragraph of the resolution recommended acceptance of official In the Province* 
where the Congress commanded * majority the aeoond p aragraph “impresses open ail 
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Congress members of the legislature* that their work inside sod outside the teg-'sla- 
tnres mast be based on thefundamental Congress polio/ of combating the new enns- 
Ktarion sod seeking to end it" etc. So Mr. Huh yam felt that one pert should be 
decided before another and the resolution should be split op sad mired separately. 

JIt. Jamaharlal A’eAnt ruled that, while he acknowledged difficulty, pointed oat 
by Mr Bash jam, he was not prepared to split op the resolution which ra one com¬ 
prehensive whole. But, to obnate difficulty, he would be prepared to pot to rots 
the clauses sad amendments to it separately. 

Sardor S trdui 'tngk wanted to know if the report appearing in morning papers 
that the Working Committee unanimously accepted the resolution on office acceptance 
was correct. 

Tk* Prttidtmt replied, “It is an important, ss well as a delicate question. Ordina¬ 
rily, the proceedings of the Working Committee are not open to the public or the 
Press sad I am not (opposed bo disclose what happened there, bat, as srg are dismis¬ 
sing a eery important question and we want to understand each other, I don’t want 
to be formal and I can tell you that members of the Working Committee were 
aharply divided on the question. Bat they tried to understood each other’s view 
point. Keeping always in mind that oar main objective is to fight oar opponents, 
we tried to come to an understanding and it is this, that the resolution that will be * 
placed before you now has the unanimous support of the Committee. It is good that 
recently the iSess and the public have been toting a keen interest in the proceedings 
of the Working Committee, bat I may tell you what appeals in the Press is not 
always correct. Many a time not being able to get authentic news, the press oses its 
imagination. In this particular case I may tell you that the report referred to bj 
Sardar Sardul Singh is not correct.” 

Bob* Rajrxdra Prattd next moved the Working Committee's resolution on Office 
Acceptance. Be said that the resolution was a very important one on which the 
whole country had shown the keenest interest. After referring to the Riund Table 
Conference, which Mr. Qandhi had attended, and to die subsequent resolutions passed 
by the successive Congress Sessions rejecting the constitution framed at the Bound 
Table Conferences, Baba Bajeodra Prasad declared that the Congress po icy even now 
remained unchanged. They did not now say that the constitution was acceptable. 
There was a difference, however, and that was that the Congress bad given permis¬ 
sion to Congress men to coolest the elections and enter the legislatures. But even 
when sach permission was given the Congress made clear, firstly, that it rejects the 
constitution because the country’* objective oonld not be achieved through it; secondly 
that this constitution shall be replaced by another framed by a Constituent Assembly, 
The Congress had, however, left undecided the question whether the constitution 
should be combated by accepting office or from the outside. Before deciding that issue 
they wanted to fight the first battle on the election front. 

Continuing, Baba Rajeadrm Prasad declared that the Congress office was OoHsctiog 
figures from different provinces to show exacty what percentage of voters voted for 
the Congress, AH figures were not yet available bat he would tell the Bouse that in 
the Madras Presidency 75 per cent of the voters voted for the Ctogress. In this 
estimate he bad not included those constituencies where no Congress candidate 
was set op, or those constituencies from which Congress candidate* were 
elected without contest If these were also taken into eonsideretioe the per- 
ventage would be still higher. In Behar 76 percent of the voters voted for the Con¬ 
gress. In Bombay, where the Congress majority was the smallest 56 per cent of the 
voters sui ported the Congress. If they considered the total number of votes polled 
for the Congress, the seat captured by the Ooagtess ought to have been more. 
However, the Congress claim was indisputable that the electorate responded to Its 
ceil. The Congress claimed that it represented the entire Indian naiion including 
even those who were not members of the Congress. This claim bad been upheld by 
the election results. The Congress had secured this verdict in exactly the same 
manner in which the British Government wanted it and the Utter could no more 
claim that Indians were satisfied with the new Constitution. 

The rreolotioo he bad raovod wasted the Boose to confirm the resolutions adopted 
by the Working Committee at Wardha The first part of the resolution required all 
Congress legislator* to keep their o-iotact with the constituencies and strengthen ih* 
Congress organisations. It also showed the way in which it oould be done. The 
later part explained how they could work inside the legislatures if they gut an 
Opportunity. When the Working Committee passed the Wardha resolutions, it had not 
dscidsd to accept offices. How it had recommended that office should ho accepted, 
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but It did not mess that there was any change in Congress po'ioy. They were not 
ran ning after offices. 

Let not tbe Gocarnraont or the Congressmen who hare pine into legislatures Ima¬ 
gine, sai.t Baba Rajendra Prasad, that the Working Committee resolution meant that 
the Congress was running after offices. The Congress wanted to accept office only 
to get as much help as they could in attaining their objeot, namely, organising the 
country for the attainment of their objective. The reasoa why they had put condi¬ 
tions was that they wanted to remove as many obstacles from‘the way as they 
possibly could. They wanted an assurance from Governors that they would not as* 
their special powers to hinder the work of the Congress Party so long as the latter 
carried ont Congress programme within the four oorners of the constitution. The Gov¬ 
ernor of any province where tha Congress had an absolute majority would have to 
ask the Loader of the Congress Party to form the U oistry. It would bo the duty of 
tbe Congress leader to explain to the Governor that the objeotive of the Congress 
was the attainment of complete independence and that they wanted to nse 
legislatures for carrying out the Congress programme as unassisted ia the Con¬ 
gress resolution*. If the Governor could agree to that and give an assurance to that 
effect then alone could the Congress leader form a cabinet by declaring publicly that 
- he had secured the necessary assurance. 

Those who had gone into legislatures had gone on behalf on the country and had 
justified the Congress claim that, it was the mouthpiece of the Indian nation. If tbs 
Congress was accepting offleo it would not be doing so for any personal prestige or 
for personal gain but for the purpose of benefiting the electorate which bad sent 
them in. What tbe Gongre** wanted from tbe Governors waa not a change in the 
constitution, as that was not within his power and that could bo obtained only by 
Strengthening tbe Indian masses. The Congress wanted only an assurance from the 
Governor that what lay within bis power to obstruct the furtherance of Congress 
programme would not be made use of. During the Bound Table Conference and on 
other occasions it had been proclaimed that special powers would not be used. The 
Congress wanted now to test whether those declarations were sincerely made and 
expose to the world the hollowness of those declarations, in oasa tbe special powers 
were nsed. Those in favour of office aooeptanoe were convinced that they would get 
many opportunities to strengthen the country's cause. How far they would be awe 
to achieve that objective would depend to a large extent on the tact, sagacity sad 
ability to use their weapons effectively, The work that was being done in the coun¬ 
try daring the last 15 to 10 years gave grounds for optimism mat Congressmen ta 
office would pot play into the hands of the euemy. fOhsere), 

The Pretirftnt stated that tiarJar Patel would support the resolution, but would 
make a speech later and in the meanwhile amendments would bo taken up. 

tiordur tiardul Singh , oo a point of order, said that the first three parts of ths 
resolution were inconsistent with the fourth part, which, again, was contrary to the 
Spirit of the Congress resolution previously passed. In these, the Congress’had de¬ 
clared the intention to reject tbe constitution, while to-day it stated that Congress¬ 
men would work within the frame-work of that very constitution. That was not 
legitimate. It was in fact a fraud and a deception. 

Pnniit Sthru explained that tbe interpretation placed by Sardar Bardul Singh 
on the last part of toe resolution waa not correct. it did not imply that the t'ou- 
grets would work the constitution, if, however, 8ardac Saidul Siogh thought other¬ 
wise, he would have an opportunity to place his vietfs before the house which could 
give its verdict when the time came. 

Iks Socialist Amxsdmxkt 

Mr. Jaiprakaih Norate then moved the Socialist amendment declaring against 
office acceptance. 

Tbe Socialist amendment suggested the deletion of the last para of the reso¬ 
lution and substitution of the following; “is of opinion that the acceptance of Minis¬ 
terial offices by Congressmen is inconsistent with the policy adumbrated above and 
vrocld weaken the struggle for National Independence. The A. I. 0. 0. deprecates 
the idea that the Congress Ministers, can within ths frame-work of the Government 
of India Aot secure any appreciable amelioration in the condition of the exploited 
and the oppressed section of the people or any substantial political or economic con¬ 
cession for them. On the other hand the acceptance of responsibility without the 
usoiirf ot id j mt powor will uukd tbe Congress Mi o is ten i pare? to repression 
tea eiploitiUos whivb is Implicit ia tbe imperialist regime ted will tbue iecredit 
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tbs OrapiM fo the *y«a of the peon's. The A. L & O. therefore deals* agiiast 
KOTtme of Hraisoml oS ies by Gingresauua." 

Mr. X. P. fii*rrma*, oa s point of onj r. said that the amendment wa* a negation 
Of the original resolution and therefore eras oat of order. 

The Prtsi int ruled it ru consistent with the foregoing etnas* of the resolution 
■od to was in order. 

Mr. Jirp'<ikLiJt SGrain, commending hi* amendment said that he did so with 
some trepidation. The question had been discussed for * long time, but nothing 
that had happened or been laid had changed ha mind. Hi* coaeiotioa was that 
acceptance of office would be a blunder. It was clear that there were two taeotahte* 
within the Oougnsis, one the reformist and the other the revolutionary. Oa the one 
hand they had been professing to wreck the constitution and. on the or her, they 
were da.'!anog that they would accept ministries. He coo Ed not understand how these 
two things could be reconciled. Again, the Working Committee resolution first said 
that deadlocks were inevitable sod then it stated that they should have an assurance 
from the Governors that special powers would not be used. If such an assurance 
was obtained, then he thought deadlocks would not be so very inert la ole. It was oo 
nse saying (hat they would nuke whatever use they oould ot the oonatitctiou and 
through it prepare for tin final straggle. That to his mind was a reversal of policy. 
If they were going to work the Constitution, let them do so without imposing' 
conditions. These conditions wars derogatory to seif-reipeot. The oaly strength they 
could dense was by wrecking th* Constitution and carrying oa th* stragg.* 
outside. 


( hwHwgf to Waxes 

Sardar Sardul Singh moved an amendment to the effect that the Congress 
Should not accept ministerial offices. He said that he was surprised to find th* 
Working Committee recommending acceptance of office. AH these years they had 
been telling the country that they were not prepared to accept th* new OonsQtnXton, 
and that they would reject it and wreck it at the first Opportunity. But now, when 
that opportunity had come they had begun, to talk of acceptance, under the pretest 
of benefiting the masses. One thing that Mr. Gandhi gave the Congress was the mess¬ 
age of truth. He did not want the Oo agrees to say one thing and do another. H* 
soused the spirit of bargaining in the oondmoa that the Governor should give an 
ssanrscc* to the effect taat he would not use his special powers. That spirit was 
harmful, as it meant co-operating with the Government and working the new 
Constitution. He was ready to concede that they would be able to do something 
for the masses bat tnst was not their objective. They codd not pat an end to the 
poverty and misery ot the masses until they had real power to stop the heavy 
expenditure on military and imperial scrrices and a’so to oontroi the financial potior 
ot the country in a manner that woutd put an 03d to exploitation The result 
of their not being able to do things which they promised Co do would be that they 
would also be discredited in the same manner as the liberals who were wanted 
to-day neither by the Government nor by the country. The country had given tieta 
an opportunity to wreck the constitution. Wherever they had majorities, they could, 
make it impossible for any Cabinet to carry on its work for a day. That was wbat 
they should do by refusing to accept offices. The result would be that the Governor 
would be forced to use their special powers and carry on the administration without 
the legislatures. The position could not last long. The Government would have to 
come to * settlement with the Congress. 

Dhtsseco Poucias vs Dhtssxst Pnosmss 
Lola Dnmckami of Ambala moved an amendment deleting the para relating to 
conditional acceptance of offices and the addition of a para to the effect that Work¬ 
ing Committee would guide and control Congress ministries as it thought proper. 

fie thought that demanding assurance from the Governor was superficial as the 
Governor was bound to come to some agreement, so long as the Obngress was pre¬ 
pared to work within the four corners of the constitution. Nothing would prevent 
him from saying at a later stage that the Congress had broken the pledge given of 
working within the constitution sad use the special powers. The resolution gave 
the initiative for the creation of deadlocks to the Governor which ought to be in the 
bands of the Congress majorities. As per the resolution it bad been' left to the 
leader of the Congress Party in the provincial legislature to satisfy himself as to 
whether the Governor had given a proper assurance. It meant 1 taring the whole 

» 
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§ nestion to the individual jodgment of a single man. As lenders la different province 
iffered in temperament there was bound to bo a difference of polioy between 
Province and Province. 

Sarttar Sardul tingk { Not Caveeshar ) moved an amendment to tbe effeot that 
Congressmen should not aaoept offloes nor should they in any way help In carrying 
on the foreign administration la the country. Be pointed out that Congressmen 
bad been returned to end the Aot from A to Z and not to work It for obtaining 
minor benefits. 

No Diudeuti Dudloceb 

- Mr, K, P. Nariman moved an amendment for the deletion of conditional accep¬ 
tance and suggesting that ministries when formed, should proceed immediatelv to 
give effeot to the programme outlined la the Congress Manifesto and Resolution. 
These amendments further laid down that the ministriee should not deliberately create 
deadlocks, but since dead looks were inevitable in working out the Congress pro¬ 
gramme, Congressmen should get out and sock re-eleotion. 

The Congress whioh bad been talking of mass contact would be entering Into an 
Imperial pact if wbat was desired in the resolution was given efieot to. said Mr, 
Nariman, and credit for whatever good was done by' Congress ministries would go to 
the Governor aa the later would claim that these were possible because he did not 
use bia spools! powers Mr. Nariman warned the Bouse against falling into any 
auob trap as they were dealing with great diplomats. 

Mr, Nariman declared that it was impossible to secure on assurance from one 
Governor which would bo binding on the succeeding Governor, even the Gaudbi- 
Irwln Pact had been violated, Mow th<n wore they to rely on the Governor's 
verbal awuranoo,' The resolution also removed wbat ho described as the hammer of 
deadlock with which tboy could bring pressure on Government, The intention to 
seek assurance was inconsistent with election pledges. If they had gone to the elec¬ 
torate with a statement • that they would enter Into a pact with the Governor then 
they would cover have got a large majority that they actually got. Nowhere in tbe 
world had there been a oase attempting to wreck the oonstitation by coming to an 
understanding with tbo Governor. 

AirnQUSRD Laaeznsinp 

Mr. Dvti Natumdar moved as amendment to tho effeot that ministries should not be 
accepted nuloas Government unconditionally released all poHtisal prisoners and detenues 
and the Governor gives an assurance to the leader of the Congress Party to the 
satisfaction of Provincial Congress Committee that he will not use bis special powers, 
lie supported the first amendment moved by Mr. Jaiprakash for the total rejeotion 
of office acceptance and declared that tho Working Committee resolution was tho 
beginning of a dangerous foim of backsliding from the polioy of complete wrecking. 
A ronmrkable feature of the resolution was that it failed to givo a lead to the eonntry 
for which it had been looking up to the Congress. It showed Indecent haste to accept 
ministries. forgot the position or the Provinces in which tho Congress had no majo¬ 
rity and failed up to say how uniformity of polioy would be achieved. It sought to 
give s bond of good behaviour to the Governor In wot king tho eanmltution, which 
tho Congress bad declared was a charter of slavery. Be vigorously criticised wbat 
be described as the antiquated leadership and ideology, which, ever lluce it co-opera¬ 
ted with tho Round Table Conference. Bad gradually forgotten the pledge of militant 
mass struggle, 

M unarm* ahd Dr a sot Actios 

Mr. B. Pubrantanayutn% loved an amendment to alter tho proviso so as to lay 
down that Ministers are aoch na bavo fuil faith in direol action aa contemplated by 
tbe Congress and the personnel of tbe Ministries is approved by tho Woiking Com- 
fB'ttee or inb-consmittee which would have control over tho ministry. Be uiged 
that ministers should be drawn from the people who had taken active part in 
Civil Disobedience Movement and bad faith in the policy of combating tbe constitu¬ 
tion with n view to ending It In saying this, he did not mean any disparagement 
to Others, The resolution bristled wiib tnconsutenoy. For Instance, bow were they 
to create deadlocks It they ondortook to work wilhiu the constitution ? Further, who 
wss to interpret tbe Ministers’ action and decide whether they acted within the cons¬ 
titution or not V in feet the resolution gave scope to the Government to nut the 
Congress In ths wrong. 
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Siri Bnlakruhna S/i-mi moved the next amendment to deists the who!* proviso 
in tlj» fourth paragraph. He said lender* of different mentalities were being teat to 
Governors of different mentality to come to varving understandings. It wan likely that the 
people of reformist mentality would get is as ministers, if they wanted an assurance 
from the Governor, were they going to give an seen mane to him on their aide? The 
deletion of thia proviso would give freedom to the Congress ministries to create dead¬ 
locks. whenever the? liked. The initiative would always remain in their hands. 

On Beta Rnjtndrn Priuai'i suggestion the House agreed to take all the remain¬ 
ing amendments numbering about 15 as moved and decided on s general discussion 
of the main resolution instead of confusing issues by discussing amendments which 
overlapped one another. 

The Prui-tmt announced that there would be no voting to-day as he desired to 
have a fail discussion. 

Dr. Stnjftl pointed oat that there were several inconsistencies hr the resolution. 
The speaker proposed that one of the condition* of accepting office shooM be cot only 
that the Congress commanded a majority hot that the Congress had a majority 
of its own aa a party in both Houses. He felt that each province had its 
programme and varied types of men and, knowing human weakness, he suggested 
that the quality of the men who accepted ministershios should be the main 
oonsideratioo. 8a maintained that the main objective should be to carry out the 
Congress mandate of wrecking the constitution and the selection of Ministers should 
be governed by the supreme test of agreement with the objective and determina¬ 
tion to achieve it. 

Hart Omiuiiia*. supporting Mr. Jaiprataab Namin'* amendment, said that accept¬ 
ance of offices would ereat a bait atmosphere in the country. It should be a matter 
for shame to the Congress to send its leader to the Governor to say that ha would 
behave i* a good hoy and work the constitution and request the Governor to say 
that he would not use his special powers. Thu resolution had been so drafted as to 
provide for a state of things under which a Governor need not give » written assur¬ 
ance. Wiy not openly say that the situation is the country to-day demanded accept¬ 
ance of offices ? 


Ovrm Accmprajfci ut Co sumo M 

Mr. B. K. Suihma, supporting Mr. Nariman's amendment, said that only through 
acceptance of office could deadlocks understandable by the masses be created and not 
by an? other means. Items in the programme placed before Congress legislators 
were such that on each one of them deadlocks could be created. The speaker 
appealed to the Working Committee to omit the proviso and allow acceptance of 
office without any conditions. 

Mr. g/ratio Prtfcifuppepyn said he was not opposed to office acceptance. His objection 
was to the proviso in the last para of the resolution. It was sontradictory to the rest of 
the resolution. After having declared their faith in the policy of wrecking and in Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly to frame a eonstitotion of their own. was ix proper for them to say they 
would be satisfied to work within a constitution thrust upon them against their will ? 
To say that they would work the coosa to turn and ask the Governor not to use bis 
special powers was to lower their banner and sue for peaces It waa for the Govern¬ 
ment to sue far the peace now that the Congress hil secured au overwhelming 
majority. In fact, if they persisted in their policy the Governor might hesitate to 
use his special powers, but by suing for peace themselves they would compromise 
their self-respect and when they sett approached the electorate it would sot respect 
them and there would be a great disappointment. 

«*'i*i StHoj inandtt, in a forceful speech, opposed the office acceptance resolu¬ 
tion and said that it showed the gradual deterioration in the positioo of the Congress. 
The iirst paragraph of the r*solution showed that the Congress stood for very high 
thing* and had high ideals a* it ought to. the second paragraph showed a suicidal 
coarse and the third paragraph indicated that the Congress was becoming refor¬ 
mist in its mentality. Fhe fourth paragraph completed the fail and justified his con¬ 
clusion that the iloogresa had fallen into unfathomable depth. The resolution had 
been drafted with great tact and subtlety and it fu ! Iy betrayed the growing reformist 
mentality- I he speaker had no doubt that Congressmen when they became minister* 
would be worse than liberals. He accepted that office acceptance would strengthen 
the hands of reactionaries and British imperialism. He asked the House to realise 
the implications of the Congress ideal of independence. He was ashamed that Con¬ 
gress should say that the masses would be beuefiuai by its acceptance of offices. He 
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did sot agree with the suggestion at the previous speaker that opposition^ to the 
Working Oommittee resolution amounted to lack of oonBdenco in thg Working Com- 
mittra. It nt only a difference in ootiook. The Congress majorities clearly indica¬ 
ted that the mass as were behind the Congress and that they were ready to support 
the Congress Jn direot action. 

Mr. Sfitonmurti, supporting tho Working Committee resolution, pointed out that 
an overwhelming majority of the Proviooe and Local Congress Committees had votod 
for oiBne aocep'snce and aoless argument* of overwhelming force were advanced 
•gainst It the House should also endorse that vote. In Madras, in any case, the 
mandate of the electorate implied acceptation of office to carry out the programme 
adumbrated by the Congress. He begg*d of the A. I. C. 0. to have a sense of real¬ 
ism and vote as representatives of publio opinion throughout India. 

As for the plan of combating the Aot, Mr. Batyamurti saw no hotter, quicker and 
more effective wav. barring direct action, that) acceptance of office. Is tbeir election 
Manifesto Congressmen bad told the eleotorato what they intended to do and all 
these item* of their programme oonld not be carried out unless they accepted office. 
If, therefore, they now refused to accept office they would be committing a fraud 
upon the electorate. Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, if Press reports were correct, had 
•aid, *To hell with the Constitution. 1 ' But he oould not send it there by a curse, 
even though he was a Brahmin (Laughter.) The speaker declared that, by accepting 
o ce, they were not accepting the Aot As for “revolutionary” and 4 reformist” 
mentalities, If be could remove the poverty and ignorance, if he aoul * add one pie 
to the earnings of Us# Indians by the possession of the “reformist" mentality, ha 
would not hesitate to plead guilty to that mentality. Ha vigorously rebntted the 
statement that the ministers might aot be up to the mark. They should not, he 
declared, be guilty, even privately, of this sort of distrust. He was not altogether 
happy over the Iasi paragraph of the resolution'but, aa a humble politician, ho was 
prepared to ascent it Be had beard that the Working Committee was unanimous 
in the matter. (Cries of dissent from the audience.) 

Pandit Nthru. interrupting the speaker, said that statement called for an explana¬ 
tion and he added that the Working Committee was Dot sad could not be unanimous. 

Mr. Batymurthi added that be remembered the saying that, in moments of doubt 
trust to a master brain and disinterested mind like Mahatma Gandhi’s. 

Dr. Pnttnbhi Btttharamayya said he spoke with retootanoe, particularly because 
ho disliked baring to say anything in opposition to the Working Committee at whose 
feet he still had to ait and learn Bat ys gratia and Civil Disobedience. Tbo resolution 
was the saddest disappointment to him, for one thing, because of its eo-mingling of 
sentiments, making it a jumble the like of wbioh they bad not seen for the last 
15 or IS years. Its palpable inconsistencies had bees pointed oat by more than one 
sneaker; It want np tike a rocket and came down like a stick. (Laughter.) The 
Working Committee might have come to the oonolusioa embodied in the resolution 
after considering tho opinions expressed by provincial and primary Congress bodies 
but the House was not in possession of the views of these bodies. Even if the 
majority opinion was in favour of office acceptance, watt it necessary for the A. L 
O. C. to efface its own judgment sod endorse it ? Mr Satyamurlhi had said that 
the refusal to accept ffloe would be a fraud on the electoral. The speaker deolared 
that aocnptmg office would no committing a fraud oa tho Congress. Dr. PatUbhi 
Beetharsmayya answered the question as to what was thb alternative. liking Madras, 
wher* there was no bai -breadth m*jority as in some other provinces and here Coa- 

f reas did not merely “ooramand a majority 1 ', but had a majority on its own right 
he way was clear. Incidentally, bo askod what was the significance of the phrase 
•command a majority”, used in the resolution. Why did they not use a oiearer 
phrase ■retomel in a majority?” Did tbey intend to give latitude to Congressmen to 
take in men who were prepared to throw their weight oa the weightier side ? How¬ 
ever, In Madras tbey bad so clear and strong a majority that they could shake the 
British Government to the foundations. Tbev could, as au opposition, simply refuse 
to vote the salaries of ministers and ell the 478 seotions of the Aot would be blown 
to the winds Tbon the Governor mast dissolve the H >use and undertake the ad¬ 
ministration by himself. They wanted to drive the Governor to that position. And 
if, in nine out of 11 provinces, the administrative machinery breaks down they cmid 
say the Government of India Aot had broken down and they oould once again go to 
the ocnatry. 

The House at this stags adjourned til) tho nest day, 
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Second Day—Delhi—18 th March 1937 

The All-India Congress Committee, after thirteen hoars of discassion to-day is which 
near!j 30 speakers participated, adopted the Working Committee's resolution on office 
acceptance by a large majority amidst applause. The Committee earlier rejected Mr. 
■faiprakaab Nirain’s amendment opposing office acceptance and all other amendments 
by a 1 rge majority. 

Before the proceedings began the Congress President, Pandit JaietAarVU N'hn 
said: *1 want to inform yon of the release last evening of Mr. Hobnail cbandra Boser 
f am sore yon most all have keen the news afloat his release. It is not a matter for 

f j that one of oar comrades aboafd have been kept in restraint for such a long time. 

propose to send on your behalf a message of welcome to Mr. Bose wishing him 
well and praying that he may soon be restored to health so that he may rejoin us 
soon and g>ve ns the benefit of his advice and help.” 

The Boose amidst cheers asked the President to send a message to Mr. Sobesh 
Bose. 

The pTrndmt also said be had sent a telegram to Mr. Bose last night on bearing 
of his release askmg him to came to Delhi if doctors permitted. His idea was that 
it would be a matter of great joy for all to meet an old comrade who bad been away 
from them for such a long time, even thoagh he might not be able to participate in 
the A. L (i C. deliberations. Bat he bad just seen press messages saying that Sir 
Nilrataa Sarcar, the eminent physician had examined Mr, Bose and advised him 
to have complete rest tor some months. Therefore it was oat of the question that 
be would be coming to Delhi. 

'Pbm id art's Stimun os Vtaaai. Csasoa 
Pandit Ntkru then mads a statement regarding tbs proposed change in the 

Working Committee resolution on office acceptance. Hs said there was only one 
organisation in India which was gallantly fighting against imperialism and would con¬ 
tinue to do so till success came in its way. That was the Congress. In spite of 
differences every section of it bad polled together and had been bound together by a 
common desire to reach the goal. With regard to acceptance of office, however, there 
were two definite seta of opinion hostile to each other and trying to gain mastery 
over each other. He himself held to the opinion which he had already expressed in 
emphatic terms. They had postponed the issue because, on the whole, they decided 
it was better to do so bat the base for postponement was past and the matter had 
to be decided. And since yesterday it had been debate before the House. A great 
deal of heat had been produced bat such earnestness, hear and even righteous indig. 
ashen was desirable because it is not a mere matter *f academic discussion. The 
decisions of the Committee meant to much to hundreds of thousands of people. Bat 
nevertheless the discuss ing of A. L C- C. should be conducted with dignity they had 
always shown. 

The anew on bad been asked whether this resolution was unanimously passed by 
the Working Gimmittee. Obviously it was not usual for questions of that sort to be 
pat sod for the President to reply to them, bat because of the gravity of the ques¬ 
tion. and out of s desire to take i LC.C. into confidence ha bad told the House 
that the report that it - represented the noaai mans view of the Committee was not 
correct. Obviously it was a matter where opinion had crystallised firmly. Unanimity 
waa not possible What happened in inch cases was that the resolutions were passed 
by a majority and they came before the A. I. C. C. as the reaolation of the Working 
Committee, for the Boose to consider and alter as it liked. 

Mr. Jawsbartal said : *1 think it desirable that you should all know exactly what is 
my stand as President of the A !1- India Congress Committee in regard to this resolution. 
We ca mot obvionaly shout from the housetop as to what diacusaiojs take place in the 
meeting in the Working Committee. AH the tame I do ant think that the Working 
Committee wants any ‘hush-hash’ policy about any major act of onrs, specially so 
far ss the All-lndi* Congress Committee is concerned, who, after all, is the final 
arbiter of the Congress policy and programme. Too know indeed that there have 
been developing in the past, is is natural and desirable in a progressive movement, 
various Correa'S of thought which often come into conflict with each other. But even 
so Caere haa been so over-riding desire on the part of Congress men to hold together 
and- push together and fight together and win together, because we realise through 
bitter experience, not only of oar long past history but also of the recent history of 
cor political straggle, that nothing weakens ns so much as internal dissensions. We 
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bive tried to bold together. I era oonvioood the Britishers cannot pat us down so 
much as we are apt to ho pot down by onr dissensions,’ ’ 

There was one thing to which Mr. Nehru said he would draw attention. This 
morning the atteotioa of tha Working Committee was drawn to a particular criticism 
of the resolution. 

The Working Committee was sensitive to tho criticism of the *. A. I. G, 0. So it 
thought about it and tried to oloar tbo misapprehension that might have arisen. He 
wanted to make clear, however, that no vita! or important oh an go waa made in the 
resolution. Baba Bajendra Prasad would place before them verbal alterations sought 
to be made. 

JBnbu Rajtndra Prasad , accordingly, placed the amended I Bit paragraph : 

In the place of the olaase '’provided ministership* shall not be accepted unless 
the leader of the Congress Party in the Legislature is satisfied and is able to state 
pnbtioly that, as long as be and his cabinet sot within tho constitution, the Gover¬ 
nor will not use his special powers of interference or sot aside the advice of the 
ministers'’, the following shall be substituted :—"provided that ministerships shall 
not be ccepted unless tbo Leader of the Congress Party in the Legislature is satis¬ 
fied and is abto to state pu>-lioly that the Governor will not nso his special powers 
of interference or set aside the advioe of the ministers in regard to their constitu¬ 
tional activities." 

Dr. Halinakshya Panyal suggested that in the tast para the phrase "permits 
scoeptaooe of ministerial offices" should read "permits acceptance of office" which 
was aooepted by llabu Rajemira Prasad. 

Baba Rajsiyira Prasad said that during tho discussions yesterday exception had 
been taken to the phrase "within the constitution,” It had beeu made to appear 
that it meant that Congressmen were willing to work the constitution. The 
Working Committee never viewed the phrase in that light and according to 
them the phrase did not Indicate that Congressman were prepared to work the 
constiistion. Whoever was a Minister coaid do only what he had been permitted to 
do by tho Working Committee. 

Burdar Sardul Singh (not Caveeshar) asked whether, in view of the President's 
statement that there was no unanimity among the Working Committee Members on 
the resolution, those who were against it would be allowed to Bpoak. 

The president said that he would not prevent anyone from expressing his views 
on the subject. 

Captain Atsadrsh Prasad Singh, opposing the roBoIntlon, said that the minor 
verbal changes that bad been made did not in any way change the position or make 
any difference so far as the policy underlying tha resolution was conoarnod. After 
going through the resolution ono felt it was a case of a mountain of labour bringing 
forth a mouse. If the Congress accepted ministries it would lose tha confidence of 
the masses, as Congress ministers wonld not bo abto to do anything. Replying to 
Mr. Katyamurtbi s argument that tha constitution would bo sent to hell by acceptance 
of office the speaker felt that by accepting office they would only take tho Congress 
to holt. 

Mr. O. Sojagopalachari, supporting tho resolution, said bo bad got up to snpport 
the resolution as a whole and not only a part of it He wanted the House to take 
note of tho fact that the Working Committee was representative of tho whole body 
of Congressmen and it bad produced the document after devoted and continued 
attention on the subjects. Tho resolution was one solid whole and amending it in 
any way would take away the spirit underlying the resolution. 

J*The Working < 'ommittee has plaoed before the House one solid whole resolution 
which cannot be divided. Any attempts, therefore, to drive an amendment here or 
one there ia fraught with serious results on tho moaning of the whole resolution. 
I say this in order that you may not light-heartedly vote against one part of tho 
resolntion to the prejudice of the another pa rfc. 

"Many persons stated yesterday that the whole thing road liko a very inoongis- 
tent jumble. I entirely dissent from that view and I tell yon this Is due to the 
preliminary prejudice with which you started !u examining the resolution. Any 
person who finds inconsistency doss so because be does not agree with the resultant 
resolntion. I maintain there is not a grain of inconsistency in the resolution. 1 
maintain it is perfectly consistent, honest and right In essence it reflects tbo 
opinion °f the whole country. After alt, yon represent the whola cation. Therefore 
there is bound to be what seemingly may represent the views and considerations of 
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narsom tint* at pecpfe. Eat tie net rank and policy it adumbrated it M 
■oii entire from, the beginning to the *ai' 

Mr. ca nnone d : "The policy at opoositioa to the fast te m Act 

» MOiiwi is^!t ill the resotirtioa. W e have come lo the eoocimina rl* -r ow 
shoald eater tie tetistotamt to coolest tie ejection, Uuc we stuaJd lit ia the legt*- 
toeirae and finally that we shoald accept office. Ih»*e who bare come to twie 
eoadaskm do aoc hold tie view that ts empfiaseed yesterday, that the nsofatnm 
m mcoaatiteat with the geaeral policy of opposition to the Government at India Act. 
Holding the stow, as we da, it necessarily follows that acceptance of oQce ia booed 
op with the pointy of opposition to tie co n sti tu ti on. That palmy of opposition caa 
he carried oat to three ways : 

■'ll) First, you do not tala the oath of allegiance at all, having been satisfied 
with the nation »1 demonstration of su c ce ss at the poU*. 

“2) Secondly, you st ia lie legislatures, bat play the role of Bain Opposition 
thotofh you are ta a nupirny ; and 

‘"lit Thirdly, yoa take office, sse the position and power that is contained Within 
the Act. whatever it outfit be. for the aaae purpose of ending the Coostnatioa. 

*i mar n ram that kxepcaace of office is tie better of the policies I hare ecoacuted.’* 

Mr EUjiif login: hvi next analysed the resot ertrao and tod that the first p aragrap h 
reprsaeatoi their oppwtaM to tie Act as a whole. The secooi paragraph represen¬ 
ted the ComfTMS policy regarding the activities to the legislatures. The third para¬ 
graph represented Coagresa programme of work sod the fourth said that office* 
should be accepted bat not nncoaditioaally bat for ending tie Act. This was not 
inconsistent with ginag relief to the programme contained to the Wsrdha resoiatioa. 
If they were band by accepting offices that they coaid not do any good to the 

people, they coaid again appeal to the people, la his opinion the resoiatioa was a 

perfect and wooderfai piece of harmony, it was aa con si ste n t as their programme 
which after ail had changed from non-co-operation to (oancti-eatry, then tioiyagrafca, 
then the Parliamentary program me and v> forth. The speaker maintained that it 
was not right to oppose the general question of office acceptance as a whole simply 
b e came they did aoc like certain word* here or there. 

Severe snacks had bene made regarding the 'Working Committee's resofatran bat 
he r egre t ted that it was wrong hcha. He asked the noose to give credit to the 
WoHnsg Committee of doing the c o rrec t thing. It had be en suggested that they 
coaid wreck the constitution by remaining ia opposition with soch Urge majorities. 
Be did not agree with that view b ecame that woold give the Governor an oppor¬ 
tunity to dissolve the legislature before they coaid do anything. If they were 

rang to remain to opposition, he asserted there was no need for them to 

have spent so much time, e ne rgy ami mo ney to fighting the elections . They canid 
have deroted their time to doing souse other more nssfal work. Haring gone ta 
the legislatures be wanted thorn to make use of it. 

Naturally the conversation with the Governor Blast commence to some soch wav 
aa this, I have come as a Congress Minister. 1 tm going to do sorh and saci 
thing. Are yon going to nse roar powers ? If he says *1 cannot teU yon all that’, 
was A possible to stay there as a self-respecting minister ? A deadlock then must 

be created straightway. If the Governor promised, as the proviso wanted, sod 

it be afterwards 'broke his promises they (Congress) woold say, we have toiled and 
we eosie oat. They lost nothing us that. 

If. however, the Governor at the oat-set said, I cannot mate any such promise 
that I will not make use of special powers’ then those; who did not want to accept 
office and those who wanted to accept office woold aiarofa together and decide then 
comae of araon. 

“I has been said by some that this condition of acceptance at ministry was 
snnecessary”, said Mr. Bajvgopalachari. “It -has arisen not on the merits of the 

case bat on the present natation of the coon try. Ton have started making this 

demand for an KSoraace. It hm gone oat and the Government baa considered it 
To withdraw now from this pomnoo woold bo fatally wrong. Toot position will bt 
mmoaderstood. 

“Yoa shoaM not be afraid of the phrase ‘within the constitution’ or ’oonsteta- 
Doeaf activities’. We are not undertaking by thus , to give op oar Congress policy 
We are oat going to giro, is one member said yesterday, any bond of good 
behartoar to the Governor. This is a -misreading of the whole position. Bolding 
offices, as we do. we most ooo formation u the oonrootioa of the ordinary 
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parliamentary procedure' of ministers that the Governor will not use bit special 
poweta of interference. I boa of yon to pass this resolution without muah dissent. 

Concluding, Mr. Rajagapaiachari pleaded : “If yon do not take office, you will 
only give opportunities to the Governor to have recourse to one section of the 
Constitution Instead of another. Having got tha majority, if yon aro to remain in 
the Opposition, 1 think wo had better reservo oar energy and rosouroea for other 
channels. But having spent them on the elections, we must follow up our success 
by taking office. If wo distrust one another in (he matter Of tho ministry there is 
an end of the matter. I greatly deprecate mutual distrust. Have wo fought the 
fight all these years to distrust one another at tha end ? As soon as office becomes 
a burden, we declare openly, we are not going to stiok to it. It la with that 
attitude I suggest that wa should accept office.” 

'■Lot us not distrust eaoh other. Do not think wo aro hankering after jobs. 
Have we given up our praotioes and worked all those twenty vears for this purpose ? 
At soon as office booomee a burden and oar objective is aohtovod we will get out” 
With regard to deadlocks Mr. Rajagogatachari said his conception of deadlocks was 
different from that of certain others. Certain people believed that deadlocks should 
be created on the smaller issues but he favoured creating deadlocks cn Important 
and vital Issues. They should know how to make use of them. They could create a 
deadlock immediately by not acoepting offices. They did not waut such a deadlock 
but they wanted a better one. 

Dr, Patiahbi Sitaramiah asked Mr. Q. Rajagopatuehari to Illustrate as to how 
he would ask the Governor not to use tho speoial powers, 

Mr. Rojagopatachari said if ho suoueeded ia squaring tho bndgot he would 
suggest a reduction of the taxes on*, lands. It was in the powdr of the Governor 
in the interests of tranquillity, to prevent Ministers doing it. He would get an 
ssanranoe from the Governor that be would not us* those powers, Supposing the 
Congress was in the majority in Bengal, the leader would toll the Governor that 
be proposed to release Ml detenus as he was ia charge of Law and Order, if he did 
not agree and wanted to use his powers the lender of tho party would some oat 

Baku Ruruthottamdat Tandon, supporing Mr. Jaiprskash Narain’s amendment, 
said that Mr. Rujagopalauharl in hi* speech hod stated many things ooutd be done 
by accepting offices that would benefit the masses instead of remaining in opposition. 
Tbs speaker had no doubt that Mr. Rajsgopalnoiuri would do that. But he had 
forgotten that Congressmen hod not entered the legislature for the purpose of getting 
these minor benefits. It had been olesriy stated ia the manifesto that Congressmen 
were entering the legislatures fur the purpose of oombatiug the Act and to end it and 
not to oo-operato with it. He wanted them to say that they had ohanged their 
policy and decided to work tbenonatitutioa for what It was worth. He averred that 
the adoption of tho resolution would tower the standard of the Congress and ohange 
tbo mentality of the mannas, which had developed the spirit of resistance as a result 
of seventeen years experience. 

Mn, Vijngaluxmi Banda, sister of the Congress President, who was oboorod 
frequently, opposed office aoooptnnee and said after huaring from Mr. Satyamurti 
and Mr. O. Uajugopalaobari it was the duty of ovary member of the A I C 0 to 
come forward and givo expression to his views on tho office question. While all 
parties in the country bad declared thomselvos opposed to the constitution it was 
left 10 the Congress to go a step further and say that It not only opposed the oonsti- 
tnttoo but would endlit. It was bat natural for the fallen to grasp at anything 
which thoy suspected oontalnod to strengthen the masses In their struggle for inde¬ 
pendence. So far sa she was concerned she had no such illusion. She was 
visualising those thousands of men and woman with sunken eyos and sunken ohoeks 
and look of hunger on their fanes walking tons of miles to oast their votos in favour 
of tho Congress. They did not do so for minor amenities that had been suggested 
by Mr. KajsgopMaohsri-the opening of a school or a hospital or the closing of a 

*\ op ,' .v, b€ ?° •«K* 0 * 10 ' 1 » bat a6C9 P tanci > of office would strengthen tha 

masses, but they did not require it. The masses had raaiisod their strength to-dav 
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m sow taking place on a constitutional tarsi and it was idle to expect 
that they coold be nisei to the emotional planes. Here ns a practical problem. 
There veto certain things which coold bo done under the constitution. Iher should 
try them as one more experiment. They had made magnificent experiments in the 
past and achiered magnificent success. II the spirit of discipline and self-sacrifice 
that Congressmen had displayed in the past continued, torn was no danger of the 
authority of the Working Committee being defied. 

Referring to the Press statement of Hr. Eidwai characterising tire Working 
Pi rn m itre as a Fascist council, Mr. Joseph said he agre ed with him on one point, 
namely, that it should be the central authority, the Supreme Agency to express the 
views o! the nation. The resolution had been framed by the Committee based ms 
the views of a large majority of the provincial Congress bodies. Considering toe 
spirit of the nation as a whole it was best for the country that the leadership of 
the Working Committee was not challenged or destroyed by any action taken by 
the A. L G G 

feardar Hot a Simp 4 said that withoat the revolutionary Spirit they would sot be 
able to achieve their objective. It was not necessary for this purpose that there 
should be wars like those waged by Herr Hitler and Sigr. liasohiu, bat it wss 
essential that not only the idea of accepting ministerships should be given up hot 
they should also refuse to enter the legislatures. 

Ur. Jain*da* Daalatram, in a vigorous defence of the Working Committee 
resolution, declared that the 'A. L G G should not be the slave of words. They 
should understand the reality of the situation and reality behind the ideas, -of being 
in office and being in opposition. He did not agree that office acceptance was ineoo- 
ssisit with the object of combating and ending the Act. Mr.. Jaiprakash Kanin's 
amendm ent was against the spirit of the resolution. The speaker analysed the Totes 
of electorate in the recent elections and also the mentality of the masses which it 
revealed. He said his analysis showed that the masses were not ready for direct 
action now. The question was, could the Congress strengthen the masses better by 
being in the opposition or in office. Bat in neither case was it the intention that 
the constitution should be worked. They were all determined to pat an end to it 
and he assurol them that if the nation was wide awake no harm would by 
acceptance of office, 

lire. Kamaladtri said that the question had been discussed threadbare. Support¬ 
ing Mr. Jaiprakash Ktrain's amendment she declared that the Congress male it 
-dear that the object was to combat and end the Act If that was so then why 
were they discussing acceptance or non-acceptance of office ? If they were sincere 
and earnest they would do it under all circumstances and in any condition, bat she 
opposed office acceptance because it meant the identification with the machinery of 
British imperialism. Socialists were opposing it on that one point She did not see 
bow Mr. Jaiprakash Strain's amendment was against the spirit of the resolution. 

Mr. P. B. Pattcardham said that after a whirlwind campaign during the past few 
years which raised high hopes, the resolution before the House was one with defeat¬ 
ism writ large on it. liberals mocked at the Congressmen when they went to jail. 
They called it an attempt to get cheap notoriety. This resolution showed that 
there was no difference between the liberals and leaders like Mr. Rajigopalaehari. 
Humble men like the speaker had to ask what they meant by the resolution. There 
coaid be no greater degradation than for Congressmen and batyagrahis going hum¬ 
bly to the Governor and asking him not to use his special powers. When a great 
lewis' like Pandit Kehrn sari, "To hell with the Constitution^’ it was not an empty 
corse. It was for the country to stand behind him. Otherwise, it would he betray¬ 
ing him and stabbing him in the back, after haring exploited him in winning the 
elections. 

Ur Bulabkai Ztooi, the Leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly, speak¬ 
ing in support of the official resolution, said the mere language of declaration would 
not serve any useful purpose. The country had rejected the Constitution, bat that 
rejected had now to be translated into action. They could do it ultimately by resort¬ 
ing to direct action, but the Immediate step wan recommended in the resolution 
before the House. There was go doubt that the spirit of resistance and dynamic 
mentality aroused in the people should not be relaxed if, and so far as it lay in 
their power. It was no betravai of that spirit or of the pledges that Congressmen 
had given, to accept offices. In taking office, they did not pledge themselves to 
OQutmaethe constitutional activities for any length of tune. 

26 
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The duration might be a tow days hr a few months. If office acceptance wai 
iDoonaiiteat with the Congress mandate it would have been' hypocritical to hare 
postponed that issue till now. By aooeptiog offices, they would only put the Govern¬ 
ment to the test and see if the Government was sinoere in the grant of Provincial 
Autonomy and it that autonomy was real. There was no reason why in accepting 
office, they should not continue their silent preparation. There was no difference 
between the so-oalled reformist and the revolutionary. It was for revolntioa that 
both stood. But revolution would not oome by oolliag for it and it would be a 
mistake to precipitate the issue now. 

Dr. Nahnakthya Sanyat wanted to know what particular special powers that the 
Governor would not exercise were referred to in the resolution. Baba Bajtndra 
Prasad replied that the special powers under the Governor's discretion or individual 
judgment or speoiai responsibility were ail included in the resolution. 

Pandit ifadan Mohan Mslaviua, opposing the office acceptance, said that any 
decision that might be taken by the House to-day would affect future politics! life of 
the coaotry. It was not proper for nayono to criticise the membors of the Working 
Committee for one mason or another aod exploit the difference that seemed to exist 
within the Cabinet, The House should not forget even tor a moment the service 
and sacrifice of those responsible for the resolution in the cause of Indian freedom. 
On vital questions like aoccptance < t office and in the prevalent political conditions 
in the oonntry it was not surprising there wore two diametrically opposed schools of 
thought It was but natural for some leaders to feci anxious to do some thing good 
for the starving millions of the country but it was for the A. I. C. 0. to decide as to 
which method would take the people of India towards their cherished objective as 
early as possible. The future of the country would depend not on the past decla¬ 
rations from the Congress platforms, but on the decision of the present issue. 

Closing down a few toddv shops and getting a few amenities for the people were 
not the objective of the Congress though they were nooossitios which ought to be 
looked Into. The question of office should bo decided aftor one had carefully weighed 
as to whether office would bring more gain than loss, whether It would take the 
country nearer to Its goal or away from It During the past 60 years the Congress 
his been demanding and fighting for the freedom of tne country. It had passed 
through several phases In its struggle and experience had shown that pledges end 
promises given by British statesmen were forgotten by them soon after they wore 
given. The objeotive during the last 15 years natl boon either Dominion Status or 

S 'efo Independence, But nothing loss than that. During the reoent election the 
rates bad been told why tbo Congress were getting into the legislatures and 
told in no nnoertain terms the Act contained nothing which would benefit the coun¬ 
try, The people of India had declared their dolorminotion that the Aot should be 
rejected by sending Congressmen in large numbers to legislatures. Now it was for 
jffie Congress to enforce the will of the nation and not to think of minor amenities. 
The Congress entered legislatures with a olearly defined objeotive and it was not for 
them now to discuss minor amenities to the people. Pandit Malaviua considered it 
a sin to accept offices in the circumstances. 


Many seemed to have forgotton or lost sight of tho centre. Nothing oonld be 
done so long as one hod no power at tho oontre and vital problems like unemploy¬ 
ment sad poverty could never be solved by this constitution. Pandit Maloviya there¬ 
fore appesiod to the House to vote against oflloe acodptaaoe. 

Lending his conditional support to the official resolution, Mr. M. N. Roy said 
that his criticism of the resolution was that It was not very explicit It did not say 
that, by scooptiog office, we can wreck the constitution, “In my opinion, we oan do 
U more effectively by accepting office than by a policy of non-oo-operation. If the 
mover of the resolution would accept my two simple amendments whioh are designed 
to ?«; ««* meaning whioh is implicit In it and whioh personally I have no 
diifloulty ip understanding, but which, l am afraid the average elector In the different 
constituencies would not so readily understand," 

. Mr. Boy said, “Much has boon said about tho masses bei g moved 

with the idea of wrecking the constitution. It may not sound very heroic bat my 
sense of political realism compels me to say that it is entirely wrong. The masata 
hsve uodertood that the Congress stands for them and they have been hoping that 
Congress goes to the legislatures, they would do something by way of improv¬ 
ing their conditions. That is why they bavo oast the votes in flavour of the Congress 
nominees. If we refuse to accept office and responsibility our enemies will go to the 
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pscpie and say that the Congress is not doing anything for them. When that wonld 
be told to the masses, I doubt if the sentiment of the masses will still remain. The 
Parliamentary programme associated with the extra-parliamentary notion wlD 

serve to develop the political consciousness of the Trasses and thereby strengthen 
the snti-imperialistio struggle." 

Mr. M. R. h! a tan i said that from 3934, the Congress bad followed the policy of 
acting on its initiative in complete disregard of Government's action. Now the 
Congress was trying to come to an understanding with that foreign Government He 
had hoped that they bad given up tbe mentality of seeking co-operation and getting 
hicks in return. Lord Linlithgow had made no gesture bat tbe Congress was making 
a gesture of its own. The first gestnre was Mr. Gandhi's recent statement that Domi¬ 
nion Status would be sufficient and now this resolution was a farther gesture. If 
they wanted to destroy the constitution would they ask for an assurance that they 
should be allowed to work in peace within it ? The resolution was not an honest one. 
As for the argument that the country was not ready for direct action. Hr. Hasani referred 
to what the Congress did in 1930 and s id in Jan nary of that year. Ur. Gandhi said in 
Lahore the country was not ready for Civil Disobedience but in March he marched to 
Dandi and the country responded in a magnificent fashion. Tbe Congress did not then 
talk of going into tbe Councils and taking office in order to prepare the country. Tbe 
country is now equally _ ready as in 1930 if the leaders did not hold it down by 
defeatist talka Again, if ministership was really so desirable, wby were the tallest of 
their leaders, those who were neat to Mr. Gandhi in in fine nee, so reluctant to take 
office themselves? 

gurrfar Vatlabhbhiti Patti, in supporting the resolution of the Working Committee, 
said that the situation which faced tbe Committee today was more serious than 
tbe one they faced at Lacknow. The Working Committee had adopted the resolution 
after full consideration and with a view to avoiding barm likely to arise if they 
made a mistake in taking the final decision on tbe question. It was for them to 
consider the conditions of their people and decide the issue on that basis and not be 

f sided by what was happening outside the country. Hr. Hasani had asked wby we 
id not enter the legislature* and stand for ministry. His reply was that he still 
had no belief in council but he was a realist and, having seen that Parliamentary 
mentality had came to stsy with the people, he had adjusted himself to that Both 
at Lacknow and Bombay they decided onanimonsly in faTonr of entering the councils 
and civil disobedience had been abandoned because it was found that the country 
was not in favour of it. 


The question now was how they coaid achieve their objective, namely, to oembat 
and end the Act. Was it by accepting offices or remaining in opposition? The 
decision to accept offices was not incompatible with the previous resolutions of the 
Congress. There were two kinds of deadlocks possible, namely, one like the dead¬ 
lock created outside by the Dandi march and the other a constitutional deadlock. 
Having found the country not prepared for the first variety they had decided in 
favour of the second course. Of course he was convinced that the withdrawal of 
tbe constitution could not be achieved through councils, as it would depend upon 
work and support outside. If they did not accept office now, when they had a 
chance to do something for the people, they would be making the greatest mistake. 
If the country were ready for ending the Act by direct action, Mahatma Gandhi 
would not have retired but he would have led another Dandi march. 

It had been made out that there was no difference between the Working Commit¬ 
tee and the Liberals, bat be would ask his critics whether Liberals would approve of 
even one of the items contained in the resolution. Tbe Committee had placed items 
on its programme before the country which was only partial. Their objective was 
complete independence and the ending of the A ct." The British Government were 
saying they had given Provincial Autonomy. They wanted to test it. He did not 
believe any Governor would be prepared to give an assurance but if they gave why 
should they not accept it? Why should thev imagine that the country would fail 
if they accepted offices ? If this was the only strength of the country it was false 
strength. If they did not test the constitution the Sardar warned the House they 
would have 6atjamurties (laughter). He urged the House to give the policy a trim 
and assured them that nothing would go wrong. The resolution said “authorise and 
permit", which meant, that the provincial parties would have to decide whether 
they wasted to accept offices or nob For instance, it was opes to any province to 
decide against it. Therefore he asked the Boose to adopt the resolution is it stood 
and not commit a mistake. 
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“CoostitutJoaal deadlocks will sot end a constitution", said tbe Sardar, For that 
you will have to turn your blood into water, A constitution oan only bo ®®aed y 
outside agitation. Ballot us, at this juncture, aooopt offtoo and if wo have }°. ?°“f 
out, we will oomo out, and explain to the country why wo came out If we do n 
accept oiQoe our opponents will go to tbs people and say that we did not a 

ourselves of the opportunity to do anything for thorn. When the time comes for 
mass action, we will not hosltate.** 

Knferrieg to assurances, the Sardar said, "Let our Ministers accept offices with 
the dignlQod assuranoe of Independent action and non-intorforenoe. If wo can create 
power for one people why should we not do it ? How do you thjok that, by accept¬ 
ing offlea, we will ohook the growth of the revolutionary mentality? Our proposal 
is not born of weakness. Whoa we talk of weakness wo w II oommit * uio 'do- 1“ 
onr proposal nothing but the good of tbo country is the objoetivo, Wo should have 
faith in our men and aooopt the condition imposed." 



still 

ministerships should not be aoceptod 
such work as would be oooduoivo to strengthening tho power of tbe masses, inis 
work should be of a revolutionary oharaotor. A misoonooption seemed to have 
arisen In tho minds of many poopto that the Govornment under tho new conBUtu- 
tion would bo something itko Bolf-Ooverameot and he warnod thorn againat deluding 
themselves Into tho belief that tho legislatures would bo rosorvoirs of mass 
power. The reoent elections dispelled tho illusion that tho Congress was not a 
fire body. 


Mr. Sarat Chandra Bom, on an appeal from tho Bengal dologates, also made a 
statement explaining his position so far as tho Working Committee resolution was 
concerned. lie said that he rospoctod tho convention that no member of the Com¬ 
mittee was entitled to expross his vlows contrary to the majority view in Working 
Committee. Bonce ho was not going to expross his views on the resolution. He nau 
openly declared his views on the question, no hold that viow os strongly and os 
warmly as ho did six months ago in emphatic words. (Cheers.) 

Babu Rajendra Pratad, replying to tho dobato, statod that it would not be posslblo 
for him to reply to Individual speeches and his reply would bo in general terms. 
Da told tho House that ho did not want thorn to vote for tho resolution because it 
had been placed before thorn by loadors who had boon carrying on tho work of too 
Congress. Ho did not want them to stop thinking about the quostlon. Ho wanted 
them to coma to their Individual dooiaions and aot accordingly. He was Horry that, 
by the way in which tho quostion had boon dealt with In tho House the difficulties 
o! the Working Commitico had inoroasod. Most speakers left tho main issue atone 
and began discussing things which did not form part of the resolution. If what aii 
bad been stated by some speakers were to bo taken into consideration then there 
was no need for the Congress to havo fought tbo oleotions. 


Many seemed not to havo understood what was meant by onding or wrecking tho 
Act. some thought that creating deadlocks by accepting omcos was ending the Act, 
while others felt that preventing tho formation of ministries by boing in the opposi¬ 
tion and creating deadlocks was ending tho Act. Tho only way by wbToh the Act could 
be ended was by replacing tho samo by another framed by a (jonstituoat Assembly. 
Bach a replacement oould tako place not through tho legislatures but through the 
strength of the masses and the activities outside Id the country. That would have 
to be done. Tbo activity of the masses in tho oouotry outside should force the British 
Government to withdraw the present constitution which oould bo roplaood only with 
tho consent of the people of the country. 


It had been argued that if the Governor ag rood to abstain from tbe use of his 
special powers it would mean that tho Congross was throwing away the weapon of 
dpsdioot Baba Rajendra Prasad contended that If the Governor govo such an under¬ 
taking that, in itself, was a triumph for tbo Congress. It would he a triumph even 
before they started working the Constitution, 

It was never their intention to enter the councils and keep mum. He admitted 
that the work outside tho legislatures was moro important than the work inside but 
they wanted to link op both, The other argument was that by accepting office, they 
wonld only get small minor grievances redressed. But would they weaken the 
desire for Swaraj by remedying these grievances ? He wanted them not to look 
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down upon anj measures, however small, taken to remedy the grievance of the 
maraes. 

Baba Rajendra Prasad said that he did not want the A- I. C. C. to rote for the 
resolution because Mahatma OandMtt name had been'associited with it They should 
vote on its merits. Proceeding, Babu Rajtndra Prasad argued that if they did not 
take office and a deadlock arose on the first day.ftbeir cause would not be admneed a 
step. In that case they would not convince the masses that no benefit could be got 
oat of the Act and therefore in the fresh election their Totes should be given to 
Congressmen again. As far as he could feel the pulse of the country there was no 
one who wanted an immediate deadlock. As for Mr. Roy's amendment all the points 
it contained were covered by the original resolution. 

The President then put the amendments to Tote. Before doing so he said that 
they felt into three parts and he took it if one amendment in each of them was 
lost the other amendments in that group were abo tost 

Mr. Jaiprakosh Rar ain't amendment was first pot and rejected by IK to tag to 
78. Other amendments were put one by one and rejected. 

The original resolution with the verbal alteration made by Babu Rajendra Prasad 
was passed by 127 to 70 vote. 

The last para in the resolution as amended and passed read : 

“And on the pending question of office acceptance aul in pursuance of the polioy 
summed up in the foregoing paragraphs, the All India Congress Committee autherises 
and permits the acceptance of offices in the provinces where Congress commands a 
majority in the legislature, provided that ministerships shall not be accepted unless 
the Leader of Congress Party in the legislature is satisfied and is able to state 
publicly, that the Government will not use his special powers of interference or set 
aside the advic8 of Ministers in regard to their constitutional activities”. 

Ot am Bcsnrsss 

The Prwidmi than announced that the Subjects Committee of; the National Con¬ 
vention would meet at 11 a. m. to-morrow and the open session of the Convention, 
at 5 p m. the same evening. 

Dr. Pattabi Sitaramiah's resolution on- Indian States was referred to the 
Constitution Sab-Committee. 

Jrns 'Woes mss’ Srsnts 

The resolution regarding jute workers’ strike in Calcutta has been referred to the 
■Working Committee for consideration. Speaking on this thej President said that the 
jute workers were the most exploited section of the workers in India and therefore 
the question deserved careful consideration. 

The A, I. C. C. thon adjourned tin* die. 



The All India National Convention 

Opening Day—Delhi—19th* March 1937 

The proceedings of the AH Indi* National Convention ooramoticod at Ansar] Nsgsr, 
Delhi on the 19th. March 1937. With about 800 Congress legislators from the different 
provinces and over 200 mom bora of the All-India Congress Committee slowly! pouring 
in and nearly 10,000 visitors occupying the visitors’galleries, the whole of the gpsoious 
paudal was humming with life. Tho plcturesqaencss of the occasion was further 
enhanced by the ceremonial entry of the Congress President punctually at 6 p. m. In 
a procession led by ei-Presidents such as Mrs. Sarojini Neidu, Moulsns Abal Kalam 
Asad, Babu Rajonora Prasad and Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel to the accompaniment 
of a military band. 

Proceedings very appropriately commenced with the singing of the National 
Anthem “Basde Mat&ram”, the assembly standing in reverential silenoo. 

The Welcome Speech 

Thereafter Pandil Indra welcomed tho delegates and visitors in a short speech. 

Pandit Indra referred to the various difficulties under which they hod to work 
and make the arrangements for tho Convention owing to tho shortness of timo but 
sceorded s hearty welcome of love and affection to the delegates. He said that when 
Mahatma Gandhi Initiated tho Batyngroha movement there wore three’great Field 
Marshals in Delhi, namely, gwomi Bhardhannnd, Hnkim Ajrani Khan and Dr. M. A. 
Acsari, When the first two passed away the burden of the National Movement in 
Delhi fell on Dr, Assert. Paying a glowing tributo to the aervleos of Dr, Ansari, 
the speaker observed that tho doatb of Dr, Ansarl had taken away a great worker 
and patriot from Delhi. Ho was the soul of National aotivity hero. But still the 
spirit ho hid instilled into his comrades was working and the Congress movement 
was going on with unabated roll, oauroce and fortitude. 

He said, “The Congress movement has made tromondous stridos during tho last 
eighteen years. At the stsrt we proceeded' slowly, hot, as we marched on, oor 
speed accelerated and it gained a momentum which is very encouraging. The move¬ 
ment, which, at its commencement, woa confined to tho demand for a few Govern¬ 
ment jobs hag ultimately transformed itself into a demand for fundamental rights and 
taken the shape of a fight. From the stage of passing pious resolutions and making 
rhetorics} speeches we have corao to tho stage of direct notion and holding out 
threats. The Congress, whioh oonsistod at tho beginning of a handful of high class 
educated intelligentsia, gradually brought in Its fold middle class people and now it 
comprisea masses—peasants and werkors who constitute its bulk. As will be evident 
from the recent elections tho Congros* has created a widespread national awakoolog 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. Probably we wore not optimistic 
enough to expect such magnificent results. These elections have increased tho res- 
ponstbilty of those who have boon oleoted. The oonildonoo which the masses have 
reposed in them makes their task hnavler and onerous." 

Proceeding pandit Indra asked this Convention of the Congress legislators and 
members of the AH-Indta Congress Committee to tako a definite stop forward and 
draw up a militant programme. Political tactlos were good. Caution was bettor still. 
Bat more important than those were aoursgo and good. Caution wss better still. Bat 
mors important than these wore ooursgo and imagination. We bad reached a political 
stage where the latter qualities were required most. 

“Oar leaders do not lack these qualities. It is proved by the fact that, under 
their leadership, we have marched from stage to stage in advance. It is a matter of 
gratification thst we have, at this juncture of our) national life, a leader at the helm of 
Congress affairs who is eminently suited to tho occasion. It will not bo an exaggera¬ 
tion to describe Mr. Jawaharlal as an embodiment of tho sorrows of the destitute and 
hungry miliions of tbs country. We hope this Convention will give a correct lead 
to the country and serve the great purposo for whioh it has been called. 11 

Tbe Presidential Address 

Before delivering the presidential address Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru announced that 
he proposed to adjourn toe Convention to-day after reading the form of the Pledge to 
b* repeated by all member* of the Convention present when he had finished his speech. 

. TT 
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Referring to the Pledge forms which had been distributed among the members of 
the Contention the Congress President removed certain misapprehension that might 
he earned from the reading of the Pledge form as printed in Hindi sod Urda scripts 
and said : ‘The Pledge forms which hare been distributed hare been priated in 
Hindi and (Jrda scripts. They hare not been printed in English or any other Indian 
script or language. It is proposed that at a later stage in to-day’s proceedings, I 
should read this oat in Hindasthanl slowly, a few word at a time, and ask all mem¬ 
bers of the conrennon to repeat these words together. It is wrong to describe that 
Pledge form as being only for Congress members of Assemblies or Councils. It is 
for £ I of ns, irrespective of whether we are or are not members of the legislatures, 

K >vided we are Congressmen, as we ail are, and are members of this Convention, 
erefore, all of ns will take part in it. 

‘There is anothar point. It in not to be signed and returned as the printed 
copies imply. Bat 1 should like, as a record of this Convention, to take the signa¬ 
tures of ail those who attended in a book which we wanted to prepare to-morrow. 
That will be a memorable record of this Convention." 

The following it A* ■ full text of the addret* delivered bg the Con greet President'. 
We are used to our Congress gatherings, vast and impressive and representing 
the will of the Indian people for freedom. Behind them lie half a centnry of oar 
country’s history and a tradition of growtn and change and adaptaiioa to fresh 
seeds and new situations. Bat to-day we meet in this Convention under novel 
conditions, for this Convention has no background except what we choose to give it, 
has no future except sach ss we determine. Well-established institutions ana orga¬ 
nisations develop in the coarse of time, a certain will and mo meat am which carry 
them forward almost apart from the desires of their constituent elements. They 
have an individuality which expresses itself in its own particular way. a certain 
stability and steadiness of purpose, as well as a certain conservatism. They do not 
easily move oat of their moorings; like an elephant, they are heavy of movement, 
hat when they move, they have all the greater momentum, and they change the 
shape of things. Such is our Congress. 

Bat this Convention is new end few people seem to know what it is or what 
it is going to be. Some doubt is justified; and yet all of ns know well our moorings 
and our purpose, and though, as a Convention, we may be new, we hare our roots 
in those past struggles which are written in ths history of the Congress and our 
freedom movement. Thin Convention is n child of the Congress, looking to it for 
strength and guidance. 

In writing this address I suffer from a disability. Daring the few days that will 
slaps* between now and the meeting of the Convention, the major tense before as 
will be decided by the All-India Congress Committee. I do not know what these 
final decisions vriii be, and so, when this written massage changes to the spoken 
word, much may have happened which might need variation or emphasis. And yet, 
whatever this variation might be, the Congress policy and programme are clear 
and fixed for ns by repeated resolutions of the Congress itself and by oar Election 
Manifesto. We most move within that orbit and any attempt to go out of it would 
be betrayal of that policy and of the larger interests for which the Congress has 
stood. Those of you who have been elected to the new legislatures have asked the 
suffrage of the people on the basis of the Congress election manifesto, and yon 
most inevitably take your stand on this. The very greatness of your success at the 
polls is striking testimony of the response of the masses to this policy and pro¬ 
gramme. Millions have testified to their faith and confidence in this; they nave 

given it the final seal of the approval of the Indian people. _ 

The electorate vu confined to a bare ten per cent of oar people, bat e verybody 
knows that the lower down the scale we go, the greater is the Congress strength. 
The remaining ninety per cent are even more solidly for the Congress than the ten 
per cent who have supported os. Though oar success has been overwhelming ami 
has confounded oar opponents, and swept away the representatives of the big vested 
interests who opposed an, it should be remembered that the whole machinery of 
election was so designed aa to weaken os. The pressure of an autocratic and entren¬ 
ched Government wit exercised against os, and oehind It were ranged all the reac¬ 
tionaries »tmV obscurantists who always flourish under the shadow of imperialism. 
Yet we won in a resounding manner. 

Bi ujh ft Coses*** 

Only in regard to the Mnalim seats did n lack tnreess . Bat oar very failure 
T 
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on this occasion has demonstrated that snooais Is easily in o ur grasp and tbo Muslim 
masses are increasingly turning to the Congross, ws fai led beoaose we had long 
neglected working among the Muslim masses and we oould not reaah them in time 
But where we reaohod, especially in the rural areas, we found almost tho game 
response, tbs same anti-imperialist spirit, as in others. Tho communal problem, of 
which we hoar so muob, seemed to bo utterly noa-eaistant, whoa we talked to the 
peasant, whether Hindu, Muslim or Sikh, (Vo failed alsa among the Muslims because 
of their much smaller electorate which could bo easily manipulated and coerced 
by authority and rested interests. But I am convinced that, oven so, we would have 
hod a muon larger measure of snooesa if wo had paid more attention to tho Muslim 
masses. Thoy have been too long nogieotod and misled and they deso rved special 
consideration. I have no manner of doubt that tlioy aro turning to the Congress to 
seek relief from their innumerable burdens and their future oa-oporatioa Is assured, 
provided we approach them rightly and on the basil of oooaomio questions. 

Wo have too long thought la terma of pacts and compromises between communal 
loaders and noglootoa the people behind them. That is a discredited policy and I 
trust that we shall act revert to It And yet somo people stiff talk of the Muslims os 
a gronp, doailng with tha Hindus or othors as a group, a mediaeval conception which 
has no place In the Modern world. Wo deal with economic groups to-day and the 
problems of poverty and unemployment and national froodom aro oommon for the 
Hindu, the Muslim, tho Sikh and the Christina. As soon as wo loavo the top fringe, 
which Is continually talking of percentages of scats la tho legislatures and State 
jobs, and reach the masses, wo come np against theso problems. This way lies the 
ending of what has long boon known as the communal problem. 

One of tho most remsrkablo signs of the timos Is the ferment amongst the Muslims 
in India, both the Intelligentsia and the masses. Without any effective leadership 
they have drifted aimlessly, and thoy resent this helpless position and fool that the 
communal leadership they have had has weakened them politioally, la spite of the 
trivial and superficial gains which thoy are supposed to havo got from an 
imperialism whioh seeks to wean then away from tho national movement, 
Muslim young men and old, and the Muslim press, aro full of thia self-ana¬ 
lysis, and the desire to get out of tho comrauaal rut and lino up with the forcos of 
freedom and progresa ia strong within them. Thoy see how tho Congress has sweept away 
Hindu communal organisation, how it has captured tha imaginations of the masssos, and 
they fee! a little dosolate and loft out Thoy want to share ia tho triumphs of to-day 
and to-morrow, and are prepared to take thoir share of the hardens also. And so this 
election and oar campaign, though thoy resulted in tho lose of Muslim seats as a rule, 
havo been a triumph for us even in regard to tho Muslims. They have gone some 
way to lay the ghost aommanatism. It is for us now to go ahoad and wolcorao the 
Muslim masses and intelligentsia ia our groat organisation and rid thlB country of 
comman&Usm la every shape and form. 

Lssso.vs or Euconoit 

The eteollons bavo many lessons to touch ns but tho outstanding foot is this; 
Where we went to the masses direct wa won overwhelmingly, Onr partial lack of 
suocess iu some province* was clearly duo to the Congress organisation there being 
confined to the cities and having little oontaot with the peasantry. We must remedy 
thoao failings and speak more and more tho languago of the masses and fashion 
our policy to moot their needs. We must carry tho Congress organisation to every 
village, the Congress message to every mud huh 

I have referred to some of our fallings and some of oar failaros. It is woll to 
remember these and not to allow ourselves to to swept away by success into 
forgetting them. Wo bnlld for the future and cur foundations most be well and 
truly laid. To win an elootlon Is a small matter for us: we are out to win the 
freedom of our people. 

Having disposed of these failures let me rofor to tha suoooss that has come to 
us, for It Is this tremendous success, not surprising for us who know onr people, 
bat astounding and upsetting to others, that ia the outstanding feature of these elec¬ 
tions. How carefully and lovingly the Government had nursod tho great vested 
Interests of India, encouraged the big landlords and oomraunalists, helped them to 
organise themselves to oppose ns, end looked eenfldoatiy for success io Its evil 
venture I Where are they now. these pillars of imperialism In India and exploiters 
ot the Indian people ? Sunk almost without traoe, overwhelmed by the sea of 
Indian buma&ity, swept sway by the big broom of the masses from the political 
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scene. Like a boose of cards, they bare fallen at the tooeh of reality ; even so 
will others so who oppose India's freedom, and a day will oome when British 
Imperialism throttles and crashes oar people no more and is a dream of the past 
lor os. 

'We went to our people and spoke to them of freedom and the ending of their 
exploitation ; we went to that forgotten creature, the Indian peasant, and remem¬ 
bered that his poverty was the basis problem of India ; we identified ourselves with 
him in bis suffering and talked to him of how to get rid of it through political and 
social freedom. We told him of imperialism and of this new Aot and Constitution 
which bind ns still further and which we were out to end and replace by 
panchayti raj. fashioned by a Constituent Assembly, a grand pa-mckapat of the 
nation, elected by all our people. We read out to him our Election Manifesto and 
explained its substance. He and his kind gathered in vast number* to bear us 
and, listening to the Congress message, his sunken eyes gtisteued and his shrunken 
starved bod; rose ap in enthusiasm and the wine of hope filled bis veins. Who that 
aaw that vision can forget it, or that subsequent eight of thousands marching to 
the polling booths in disciplined array, ignoring pressure and threat, disdaining the 
free conveyances and free food offered to them by our opponents? It was a pilgri¬ 
mage for them to give their allegiance to the Congress, to vote for the ending of 
the new Constitution, for the establishment of parte kayati raj when they would 
themselves have power to liquidate the poverty that ooosumed them. 

That is the significance of this election, if there is any meaning in democracy, 
if this complicated and expensive apparatus of election and voting has any sense 
behind it and is not an impertinent force, then the Indian people have spoken, so 
that even the deaf might hear, and proclaimed that they will not have this Consti¬ 
tution. They have given notice to quit to British Imperialism. This Constitution 
must therefore go, lock, stock and barrel, and leave the field clear for our Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. 

We talk of and discuss our policy in the legislatures, but alt this Is vain and 
profitless parleying before the fundamental and dominant fact of the situation that 
this Constitution must go. So the people of Iudia have decided and we shall be 
false and unfaithful representatives of our people if we allow ourselves to forget 
this fact contrary to that emphatic direction. 

I know that there are elements amongst os who are too feud of slurring over 
these fundamentals, who look longingly to office and who have even compromised 
the dignity of our great cause and of the Congress by discussing the personnel of 
ministries long before the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of ministerial office 
has been decided by the All-India Congress Committee. Whatever their -views may be 
on this issue, whatever the decision of the A. I. C. C. might be, 1 would have them 
remember, now and for the future, that no Congressman, worthy of his name, no 
Congress member of a legislature, can act except with the dignity and discipline that 
our cause and organisation demand. I would have them remember the Election 
Manifesto and the —Congress resolutions on the basis of which they sought the 
suffrage of the people. Lot no one forget that we have entered the legislatures not 
to co-operate in any way with British imperialism but to fight and end this Act 
which enslaves and binds os. Let no one forget that we fight for independence. 

What is this Independence ? A clear, definite, ringing word, which all the 
world understands, with no possibility of ambiguity. And yet, to oar misfortune, 
even that word has become an object of interpretation aud misinterpretation. Let oa 
be clear about it. Independence means national freedom in tha fullest sense of the 
word : it means, as our pledge has stated, a severance of the British connection. 
It means anti-imperialism and no compromise with empire. Words are hurled at 
os ; Dominion Status, Statute of Westminster, British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and we quibble about their meaning. I see no real commonwealth anywhere, only 
an empire exploiting the Indian people and numerous other peoples in different 
parts ol the world. 1 want my country to have nothing to do with this enormous 
engine of exploitation in Asia and Africa. If this engine goes, we have nothing 
but goodwill for England, and in any event we wish to be friends with the mass of 
the British people. 

Dominion Status is a term which arose under peculiar circumstances and it 
changed its^siguifiesnee as time passed. In the British group of nations, it signified 
a certain Euro peon dominating group exploiting numerous subject peoples. This 
distinction continues whatever change the Statute of Westminster might have 
brought about in the relations tirin' w of the members of that European dominating 

27 
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group. That group roprwonts British imperialism and It stands in the world to-day 
for the very order and forces of reaotioa nstniuat which wo straggle. Haw thon can 
wo associate oursotvos willingly with this order and those forces ? Or ia it con¬ 
ceived that wo might, in the coarse of time and if we behave ourselves, be pro¬ 
moted from the subject groap to the dominating group and yet the imperialist 
structure and basis of tho whole will remain more or less as it is ? This is a vain 
conception having no relation to reality, and evon if it were within tho realms of 
possibility, we should have none of it, for wo would then become partners ia im¬ 
perialism and in the exploitation of outers. And among these others would probably 
bo largo numbers of our own people. 

It is said, and I boliovo Oandhiji holds this view, that if wo oohievod national 
freodom, this would moan the end of British imperialism in India, and a nooessarv 
result of this would bo the winding up of British imperialism Itself, Under such 
conditions there is no roosoa why wo should not continue our connection with 
Britain. There is foroo to the argument for our quarrel la not with Britain or tho 
British people, but with British imperialism. But whan wo think in these terms, a 
largo and a differoot world aomus into our ken, and Dominion Status and the Statute 
of Westminster pass away from tho present to tho historical past That larger world 
does not think of a British group of nations, but of a world group based on political 
and social freodom. 

To talk, therefore, of Dominion Status, lo its widest significance, even including 
tho right to separate, is to oonilno ourselves to oao group, whloti of necessity will 
oppose and be opjiosed by othor groups, and which will essentially be based on the 
present decaying sooial order. Theroforo wo oannot entertain this idea of Dominion 
Hiatus in any shnpo or form : It is indo|)ondanoo wo want, not any porticulor status. 
Under cover of that phrase, tho tentacles of Imperialism will oroop up and hold ua in 
their grip, though the outer struoturo might be good to look at. 

And so our plodgo must hold and wo must labour for the severanoo of tho British 
connection. But lot us repeat again that we favour no policy of 'isolation or 
aggressive nationalism, as tho word is understood In tho Central European countries 
la-day. We shall have tho olosest of eontaolB, wo hope, with all progressive countries 
including England, if she hna shod her imperialism. 

But all Ibis discussion about Dominion Status is aeadomio talk. It ie many years 
now since India put lhat idea by and thcro can ho no reversion to it To-day, with 
the whole world in tho cauldron of olmugo and disaster threatening if, this lawyer’s 
jargon Booms strangely out of placo. What oounta to-day for us is to break and 
cud this Constitution, What counts for tho world is Spain nnd British rearmament 
and the French armament Jean and the frnntfo and terrific raoe to bo rondy for war 
before this catastrophe comes to overwhelm civilisation. When will this come, sudden¬ 
ly nnd unannounced, and make a wreck of tho modern world ? That is tho question 
for you and all of ns, for on our answer and on our ability to cope with this crisis 
will . depend tho futura of tho Indian people, Wo have bigger decisions to take, 
graver choices before us, thon those of lawyers’ making. 

Iboso decisions and that action require strength and prosoveranoo and a disciplined 
nation. They require tho masses In intelligent mid oiganmod movomont for mass 
ideals and mass welfare. They demand tlmt joint front of anti-imperialist forces, 
of which wu have heard so much, and of which onr National Congress is the living 
embodiment. It is not bv mure voles in tho legislatures, or potty reforms, or even 
artificial deadlocks, that freedom will come, but by the'mobilisation of mass strength, 
and the co-ordination of our struggle in the legislatures with our strugglo outside. 
For, essentially, wo aim at (ho conquest of power, power for the Indian people to 
*ha]io their destiny, and lhat power will only come through our own strength and 
will to achieve. 

This is why the Working Committee lias laid stress again on tho extra-parliamen¬ 
tary activities of Congress members of tho legislatures and on mass contacts. Our 
overwhelming success in tho elections will bo wasted if wo do not keep up our Inti¬ 
mate contacts with tho masses and seek to servo them and mobilise theta for the 
great tasks ahead. 

With this background of principles and Congress policy wo havo to consider the 
narrower Issue of what wo are to do inside tho legislatures. This narrow issue, and 
<-b|teciaIly the question of acceptance or non-aceuptanuo of ministerial office, has 
given rise to much controversy, and has often boon considered divorced from tho 
more fundamental factors of tho situation. If wo remember tlieso factors, and the 
Congress and tho Working Committee havo stressed them again and again, tho issue 
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becomes narrowed down still farther. Indeed it bird!; arises, except indirectly, for. 
as 1 bare already-stated, the oats landing fact of the elections is that the people of 
this oountiT bare given their verdict ciearly, oneqairocally and erapaticallv against 
this slice Constitution. If the British Government has any respect for nomocracy 
and still sec virtue in democratic procedure, as it so loudly proclaims, then it has 
no alternative but to withdraw this Constitution and Act. That is our position and 
our demand, and so long as it is not acceded to we shall labour and struggle to 
that end. 

Congress members of the Legislatures have their work out -nt for them by Con¬ 
gress resolutions. That work is primarily to fight the Act and press and work for a 
Constituent Assent t-ly. Some people, in their ignorance, have imagined that this Con¬ 
vention is itself the Constituent Assembly, and that it is going to draft a new Cons¬ 
titution for India. This Convention is going to do no such thing. That is not its 
function and the time for drawing np India's Constitution is not yet Nor is the 
Constituent Assembly a magnified All-Parties’ Conference The Constituent Assembly 
that we demand will come into being only as the expression of the will _ anil the 
strength of the Indian |>eopte; it will function when it has sanctions behind it to 
give effect to its decisions without reference to outside authority. It will represent 
the sovereignty of the Indian people and will meet as the arbiter of our destiny. 

How can this Assembly meet to-day when British imperialism holds forcible 
sway here with its armies of occupation, and spies and informers and secret service, 
and the denial of civil liberty ? When so many of oar loved ones and comrades 
languish in prison or detention camp ? When this monstrous Constitution has been 
imposed upon ns, despite onr indignant repudiation of it? 

Therefore, let us be clear about it There is no room for a Constituent Assembly 
in India till we have in effect removed these hardens and obstrnctiona, mid the will 
of the Indian people can have soverign play. And, till then, there is no room in 
India for any other constitution imposed noon us ; there is room only, unhappily, 
for conflict and struggle between an imperialism that dominates and a nationalism that 
seeks deliverance. That nationalism is no weakling to-day and, though it may have 
to wait awhile for its deliverance, it will not tolerate domination and dictation. 

So wo are told by tbo Congress to go to the legislatures to co-operate, for this 
so-called co-operation would only be another name for submission to diotation, but 
to fight the Aot. Whatever decision we might take on other issues, that basis policy 
remains and must remain. Inevitably it follows that we cannot have any alliances 
with individuals and groups who do not subscribe to this policy. 

It is within this narrow framework that we have to consider the -question of 
oSco acceptance. That question will have been decided by the All-India Congress 
Committee by the time we meet in Convention and I stand before you, and by that 
decision this Convention wilt be bound. So I cannot say much about it here. I have 
often given expression to my Tiews on this subject and our electoral victory has not 
changed them in any way." Bat we have to remember that whatever the decision 
of the All-India Congress Committee might be, tha whole logic of Congress resolutions 
and declarations and policy, leads us to maintain a spirit of non-co-operation towards 
this Constitution and Act. Ordinarily in a democratic constitution to have a majority 
means an acceptance of ministerial responsibility. To refuse responsibility and power 
when a democratic process offers it to us is illogical and improper. But we hare 
neither democracy cor power in this Constitution ; the illogicality and contradiction 
lie in the Constitution itself. Are we to twist and distort ourselves, to fit in with 
this perversion ? Therefore, whatever else we might do that spirit of non-co-operation 
and struggle against British imperialism must pervade onr efforts. 

Many of yon are eager and desirous of doing something to relieve the burdens of 
onr masses, to hetp the peasant and the worker and the vast numbers of middle- 
class unemployed. Who does not want to do that ? Ho one likes conflict and 
obstruction, and we have hungered so long for real opportunities for serving our 
people through constructive effort. They cry aloud for socoonr, these unhappy mil¬ 
lions of our Iconntrvmen, and even when theirl voices are silent, their dumb eyes are 
eloquent with appeal. It is difficult to live in this country surrounded by this human 
desolation and misery, uuspoken often and (the harder to bear because of that We 
talk of Swaraj and independence, but in human terms it means relief to the masses 
from their noutterabte sorrow and misery. Ultimately all that we work for resolves 
itself into that And if we have a chance to give such relief even in a small measure, 
we cannot reject it. 
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But that relief most bo for the millions, not for a few odd individuals. And if 
we think In terras of those millions, what raliof doos this now Constitution offer ? I 
have read Its relevant clauses again and again, ovor with a growing astonishment at 
the audacity of those who have framed it and thrust It on us, protecting all those 
who needod no protection, confirming tholr privileged position -as exploiters, binding 
as hnnd and foot not to touch thorn in any way, and leaving the mosses of India to 
sink deeper Id tho quicksands of povorty. Wo cannot give adequate relief to the 
masses within tho scope of this Constitution ; that la a demonstrable 'Impossibility. 
We oannot build any now social structures so long as special privileges and vested 
Interests surround us and suffocate us. We oannot carry out any polloy, political, 
economic, social, oduoational or any other, whoa tho whole executive agency and 
civil servioo Is not subject to our oonfrol, and wo may not touoh tho major part of 
the revenues. Tho “spooial powers and responsibilities” of the Governors and tho 
Governor-General apart, tho Aot by Itaolf is more than sufficient to disable any 
minister. 

But we oaa do some other things. We can tako upon oursolvos the odium and 
responsibility of keeping tho imperialist stueture functioning, wo oan become in¬ 
directly responsible for tho repression of our own comrades, wo can take away the 
initiative from the masses and tone down their fine temper which wo oursolvos have 
helped In bnildEog up. Ail this may happen if wa follow tho path of least resistance 
and gradually adnpf ourselves to existing condition*. I do not think that this will 
happen, for the temper of the Congress and the poopSe will not allow it. We have 
gone too far for that. 

Thus wo doiaot seek tha working of tho now Constitution but tho most suitable way 
of mooting and oroating deadlocks, which aro inevitable tn this scheme of things, and 
of carrying on our struggle for freedom, 

I can see no flaw in my reasoning, if tho promises of tho Congross resolutions 
are accepted, ns aoeopt them w» must, Whatever tho A. I. 0, 0. may dooide on this 
question of office acceptance, we shall have to carry on the spirit and iettor of those 
resolutions, in the legislatures as well as ontsido. 

Our decisions must bo All-India dooisions, for It would ba fatal to have variations 
in polloy of salt tho minor needs of provinces. Tho unity of India has to be main¬ 
tained ; so also tho unity of our stragglo against Imperialism. Danger lurks in 

F rovinoea acting separately and boing induced to parley separately. Therefore as 
oonooivo it, tho chief virtue of this Convention, now or later, is to keep this att-India 
character of our work in tho legislatures oven In the forefront and to prevent 
fisaiporous tendencies and tho dovelopmout of provincialism. A noaossary counter¬ 
part of this Is the maintenance of a uniform discipline among Congress members 
of ail legislatures. Every effort Is likely to bo mado on tho part of our opponents 
to effect breaches In that discipline and all-India policy, but we must realise that 
without tho seif-imposed discipline and uniformity, our strength goos and wo 
become Isolated groups and individuals, ignored and crushed la turn by our 
opponents. 

The widor polloy that will govern ns mnst Inovitabfy oome from tho Congress and 
that policy must be loyally carried out by this Convention and its members. What 
other fanotiona the Convention will perform will bo laid down by tho All-India 
Congress Committee and I o not wish to prejudge tho issue In this written 
message of mine. But I can conceive tbo Convention or its representatives not only 
doing what I have mentioned above, but in timos of national or international crisis 
playing an important rota in our struggle for power and froodom, 

Yow will soon go back to your provinoos and oonatltuoacio* and explain to our 
comrades there tho dooisions taken here in Dolhi oity, anil proparo for tho now forms 
of struggis that await yon. Wo havo sotno oxporfonoo of this struggle for freedom 
and many of ns havo given tho host part of our lives to it. and a variation in its 
shape or form wilt not deter us. But wo must hoid our obi anchor and be swept 
away by passing currents. And we must remember that we live in a dynamic world 
where almost everybody expects sudden and violent change and catastrophe. That 
crisis, national or international, may seize us by tho throat unawaros sooner than wo 
imagine. So we must bo ever roady for It and wo may not think or act in terms of 
static or slow-moving periods. 

Oar next task is the hartal of April 1st, and on the day I hopo you wilt be in 
your constituencies to take part in that mighty demonstration against this slave 
toasutouon and to doolare again, with millions of our countrymen, that this Cons- 
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tilotioB most be scrapped mad most give place to another, framed by a Constituent 
Assembly and based on Use sovereignty of tfio people of India, 

Till OaiU 

The moot spectacular part of to-day’s session of the National Convention was the 
administration of the oath of allegiance by the Congress President to the Congress 
members in the legislature as well as to the members of All-Iodis Congress Com¬ 
mittee. It was indeed an impressivo ceremony. And none cooid have failed to be 
thrilled and awed by the spectacle of a thousand representatives of the teeming 
millions of Indian masses standing op and repeating word for word the Pledge 
to servo India and to work inside legislatures and outside for the Indepe dence of 
India and to end the exploitation and poverty of her people. 

The Congress President at first read out the English rendering of the Oath, but 
the whole assembly was requested to repeat the Hindustani version which was sepa* 
rately read oat hy the Prestdeot.- 

“f, a member of this All-India Convention, pledge myself] to the service of India 
and to work in Ibo legislatures rod outside for the independence of India and the 
ending of the exploitation and poverty of her people, I pledge myself to work 
under tho discipline of the Congress for the fortheraaoe of Congress ideals ami 
objectives to the end that India may be free and independent and her millions freed 
from the heavy burdens they suffer from.” 

The Convention session was adj earned at 7-50 p.m. to reassemble on the next 
day. 


Second Day—Delhi—20th. March 1937 

TVitudkawai. or Rxtobms Act 

When the National Convention resumed at J-45 p, m. to-day, Mr. 7<ikab Haasan 
moved the 6rst resolution demanding withdrawal of the Government of India Act. 
19A5, as it bad been rejected by the people of India. Mr. Yakub Hassan said that 
the notice that Congress legislatures would give to the Governor in terms of the 
resolution would be the first lest of British protestations that they were sincere in 
the grant of provincial autonomy. He strongly criticised Mr, Jionab and Pandit 
ilalaviya for opposing the Congress on the communal and religions plane and re¬ 
affirm*^ his conviction that Congress should extend its invitation to members of 
legislatures to a joint conference. Response to such invitation would be much 
bigger than had been generally supposed It was quite possible that such a con¬ 
ference of legislators might serve tho purpose of a Constituent Assembly. They 
had so often in the past failed to arrive at a communal agreement that there was 
uo longer any scope for further exploration outside the legislatures. The Convention, 
the speaker asserted, shoald be extended so as to form a National Parliament 
which would be all-powerful and whose decisions would be irresistible. 

Mr. Pyarital Sharma seconded the resolution. 

Mr. J. C. Gupta (Bengali stressed the importance of the Convention from the 
viewpoint of those provinces in which the Congress was not in a majority. Left 
to themselves, those provinces would not be abto to taka snoh steps as the” resolu¬ 
tion demands. It was here that the oo-operation and the strength of the provinces 
in which the Congress had majorities was necessary, although he bad hopes that 
tho resolution was so reasonable and so ir resist able that even ‘‘minority legislatures” 
would carry it out on behalf of minority provinces. The speaker appealed to tho 
other six provinces to give them their help by passing Hie resolution in the first 
instance. 

ilr. Godavari* Hisra (Orissa) protested that Congressmen were reasonable people 
and were prepared to get what they conld out of the Constitution. But the Consti¬ 
tution was such that nothing couldbe got ont of it. 

Mr. Paroturotn Tahtiramaa* (Sind) said that Indians '-V traditional and intrinsic 
non-violence were best fitted to put forward a demand for ending exploitation. 
They were determined to demonstrate that they would not submit to coercion any 
longer. The caravan would nut be allowed to go on. The demand should be put 
forward in every legislature, no matter whether it was defeated in those provinces 
where Congress baa not a majority. 

Mr. V-baadharg Kritbrut Gopal Datt (Panjab) moved an amendment seeking to 
add in the third paragraph the word ‘‘economic’’ so as to make it clear that the 
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Conventinn stood lor a gonuino demon ratio a into whoro political aud economic 
power bad bean transferred to the pooplo ns a whole, 

Mr, Nrhru said that political Included oeonomio. 

Mr*. Hanna Mehta (Bombay) said that womon wanted to justify thoir presence 
in tho legislatures not by words, but by deeds os in the past They had boon 
returned to tho legislaturos on pledge of wracking tho Constitution, and replacing it 
by anntfiar framed by Indians, Tharo was no neod therefore for a fresh declara¬ 
tion of tho samo object. Tho resolution was put to goto and carried, 

CoNonsss Policy nr LEotsuitmes 

Mr. Achyui Pattea-dhan moved tho seoond resolution regarding Congress policy 
in tho legislatures and drawing tho attention of Congress legislators to tho Working 
Committee's resolution adopted at Ward ha on 37th February. 

Mr. Pslwnrdhaa ompbnsisod tho noed for discipline among Congresa legislators 
and warned them against drawing in undesirable elements in tho prnouas of coalitions. 

Mr. V. St. Ramanicami Studaliar (Madras), after referring to the signal success 
achiovud by labour candidates in Madras, urged that Congress legislators should keep 
before them tho noed for releasing South Indian Railway strikers who were still 
languishing in jails. Ho also urged Congress legislators to consider tho question of 
social insurance schemes for workers. 

Mr, A, SI. Laraan (Bengal) opposed tha resolution and oxprossod disagreement 
with it on two points, namely, hours of working and minimum wages. Ho maintained 
that eight hours was too Jong. _ Some workers In Bengal wore oven now working 
only seven hours and tho resolutions would havo an advents effect on tho position 
of llioso workers. Uongioas hod fixed tho limit of salaries as Its. MO, but what 
about the minimum ? Ha suggested that Rs. 40 adopted by tho All India Trade 
Union Congress should bo occupied. Ho also urged tho Congress to tako more real 
interest In the cause of workors, 

Mr. K. Q. Qakhult (.Karnntnk) daolarod that Congress legislators should provo Iruo 
to tho pledges given to tho masses. Congressmen had entered the legislatures as 
loyal and Iruo servants of tho people and ft was uooessary that they should justify 
ihat ho currying out tho naopla's mandate, 

Mr. Bhnnjttrnm Q and hi (N. W. F. P.) advooatod roduotlan of taxes and retrench¬ 
ment of expenditure on administration. He wanted tho Congress to set an example 
In Hits matter, 

I'rof, Ranges 1 Madras) wanted a moratorium to be declared on rural debt ami 
arrears of rent and revenue. This was necessary nhllo Congress Ministors wure 
taking measures to enquire and formulate detailed proposals for pormanent relief 
fiom tho burden of debt and revenue. Ho also wan tod living wages not only fur 
industrial workers but also for agricultural workers. 

Mr Jauaharlni A thru, in tho course of an explanation, said that he had received 
several amendments of tho nature suggested by Prof, Itangs. Tho programme con¬ 
tained in tho resolution was not an exhaustive ono. It only indicated tho broad 
hues along which work should bo conducted. It was not possible to lay down a 
detailed programme while they ware not stiro how long they would remain In the 
legislatures. If they put forward a lengthy programme it would lesson tho effect of 
coming conflicts. 

Mr*. Uma A 'thru sunpoilpj tho resolatiou and declared office would bo accepted 
to end tho Act as quickly as possible, ; 

Tito resolution was put to vote and earriod. 


Wong Outside LeatsLiTtuiXB 

Pandit Medan Mahan .Valavtya moved tho third roRolutioo calling tho attention 
«[ Congress legislators to work outside legislatures, particularly in thoir constituencies. 

In tho coarse of his speech ho said that during tho Inst 100 years of British 
ruin over the country, tho people had been completely impoverished. Tho new Act 
had ao use for the pooplo. ft was essential that thoso who had bean elected should 
C “ r i y i. *8 l,a,ion among the people and not havo penoo till tho Act is 

replaced by ono which was framed by Indians thumxelvoB, It was a matter 
•ui-® «■" thB I. * country with a groat past and of throe hundred and 

nny million*, should continue to bo under foreign domination, It had boon stated 
train ami again that Congress was not representative of the people of tho country. 
•nA °' ,ndl “ ^ lad a “l'ly demonstrated thar Congress ropresented tho country 

and waa its mouthpiece. Now that tho question of office had been decided ooce and 
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for sM, it was not proper lo c*mr on the controversy. Everyone should loyally 
abide By the decision of the A, I. C. O. It was now in the bands of Congress legis¬ 
lators and workera to carry on propaganda and agitation all over the country that 
every man and woman feels foreign domination and will vow himself or herself that 
they shall not sleep till the Act was replaced. It was not for the first time in the 
history of India that a resolution of the type was being placed before the Convention 
and every legislator took a vow to keep in constant touch with his constituency. 
Every legislator should see that fear among the people is killed. 

Pandit Madan Mohan JUataviya advised the Congress legislators to estsblisb 
grama panehoyats in every village whose doty it shall be to see that not a single 
soul starved. They should strengthen the organisation of masses and remove illiter¬ 
acy by starting schools in every villngo. The resolution he had just moved provided 
them with plenty of scope to improve the lot of people. They shoold be able to 
make the masses feel that they were masters in their own houses. It was their 
dnty to remove fear front the people of the police wh' were the servants of the 
people though all along they had been playing the role of masters. 

Replying to a question Mr. Jaieaharlaf said that it was necessary tor the Provin¬ 
cial Congress Legislative parties to work in consultation with Provincial Congress 
Committees so as to avoid conflict 

Dr. Husain Zakir seconding the resolution said that it was absolutely essential 
for the Congress legislators to carry the Congress message to every nook and comer 
ot the country. 

Srermati Sharmada Tkyagy, in a spirited speech, emphasised the importance of 
work outside the legislatures, particularly in constituencies. After the resolution had 
been further supported it was declared carried. 

Mr. Jateaharlai , winding up, said that many were vague about the Convention. The 
Convention was after all the creation of the Congress and had to carry out the orders of 
the Congress. Yesterday, he spoke of the Punjab workers’ failure to achieve success at 
the recent elections. Many workers from that province had taken it to heart. He 
was sorry if he had offended them. Yet one felt such a great Congress Province 
should have failed in the elections. 

Referring to the hartal on April t, the President said that, apart from hartal, 
meetings should be held all over tho country and resolutions passed. 

In the coarse of his concluding remarks, Mr. Nehra reiterated its objects and 
declared that it had brought them together and served to promote that sense of unity 
and uniformity which was necessary to overcome fissiparous and provincial tenden¬ 
cies. It was a psychological thing which would counteract the danger of their 
getting involved iu ordinary provincial troubles and struggles and thinking more of them 
than of the whole problem. This danger of provincialism was already present and 
might grow with the coming of provincial autonomy. Regarding the future of the 
Convejuon, frankly he did know what it would be. Bat they would remember that 
the Convention consisted of well-recognised constituent elements. It was not an 
odd gathering. There was no difficulty io getting them together. “It msy be that 
a crisis or a grave trouble might arise and when it arises it is easy to get you 
together. When that will arise we do not know, (t is quite possible that national 
or international crisis mijht arise, but tor the moment we shall confine ourselves to 
the national problem. W hen it does arise there would be no difficulty tor us to 
meet together and work together tor India's freedom.'* He theB declared the Con¬ 
vection adjourned tins die. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

WardHa—5tb July to 8th July 1937 

A meeting ot the Working Committee was held at Ward ah on July 5, 6. 7 and 
8, Iftt?. Sim Jawhartal Nehru presided. The members proseat were: Usalann 
AbnJ Kalam Aiad, Sbrimati Sarojin) Naidu, Shris Yallabhbhai Pate), Rajendra Prasad, 
Khan Abdul (jbaffar Khan, Jamnalal Bajaj, Bbulabhai Desai, Goviod Baliabh Pant, 
Nareadra Dev, Shankar Rod Deo, Aehyut Patwanlban and J. B. Kripalaui. 
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Shris Rajsgapalaoharl and Rarat Boso attended tho mooting by spooial 


Ad' 


_ invitation. 

for some time the 


Shrii B. 'o’ fchor, N. B. Kbaro and Bishwanath Das at ton 

meeting on July 6 and 7. .. , 

Tho minutes of tho hut mooting hold at Allahabad already circulated were 
confirmed. 


Bv*Ktio?foJf or Diliqates 

On a roforonoo being mado from Bombav, the Oommitteo roiteratod its decision 
that the by-olocHon of delegates Is to bo regulated by Its resolution passed at 
Ward ha, Juno-July 19116, which runs thus 

**7. In a eoostiluonoy where for any reason a by-oloctlon of a delegate becomes 
necessary, tho members entitled to vote and be candidate# for suob a vacancy shall 
be, 

(a) those Included In the list mentioned In Art. (Via) nnd 
(A) new members enrolled since the olosing of tho said list and throe months 
prior to tho by*olcotion.” 


Elxctios or Lbadxr ur Bounty. Sirai Nariuah’s Correspoxgskci 

WITH Till PnsSIDIKT 


The Committee Issued the following press communique :— 

"Bhrl K. F. Nuriman having made representations to the President in bis letters 
dated May 13, June S3, July 8 and July 6, he was invited to ooma in person to 
make matters clear and or plain what ho drsirod to bo done, Shri Nariman appeared 
before tho Working Committee on July 8 and intimated to thorn that ho had not 
intended to aslc in lit* lottors for the re-oponlag of tho suhjoot by tho Working 
Committoo and ho definitely gtatod that ho did not seek any rooponlng of the 
Committee's decision of March SO and tliat ho nooopts it as Anally deciding ttio 
question. He further stated that ho does not want any other matter referred to io 
the correspondence to bo inquired Into by tho Committee," 


Orncs iocs prises is raovwois with Cosaniss Muottmis 

The following resolution was passod :— 

The All India Congress Committoo, at Its meeting held la Delhi on March 18, 
1937, passod a resolution affirming the basic Congress policy in regard to the 
new Constitution and laying down the programme to be followed insido sod 
outside tho legislatures by Congress members of such legislatures. It further 
directed that In pursuonco of that policy, permission should be given for 
Congressmen to acoopt office In provinces whero tho Congress commanded 
a majority in the legislature, and tho leader of tho Congress Party was satisfied and 
could stale publicly that the Governor would Dot use his special powers of inter¬ 
ference, or set aside tho advJce of ministers In regard io their constitutional activi¬ 
ties. in accordance with those directions, tho loader* of Congress parties, who 
were invited by Governors to form ministrius, asked for tho necessary assurances. 
These not having been given, tho lenders expressed their Inability to undertake tho 
formation of ministries. But since tho meeting of Uio Working Committoo on 
April 98 last, Lord Zetland, Lord Stanley and tho Viceroy have mode declarations on 
this Issue od behalf of tho British Government. Tho Working Oommitteo lu» care¬ 
fully considered these declarations and Is of opinion tliul though they exhibit a 
desire to make an approach to the Congress demand they fall short of tho assurances 
demanded la terms of tho A, I. 0. U, resolution as interpreted by tho Working 
Committee resolution of April 98. Again, the Working Committee is unable to 
subscribe to the doctrine of partnership propounded In some of the aforesaid decla¬ 
rations, The proper description of the existing relationship between the British 
Government and the people of India Is that of the exploiter oad tho exploited, and 
hence thoy have a different outlook upon almost everything of vital importance. 
The Committco fools however thst tho situation created as the result of tho circum¬ 
stance* and events that have since ooourrod, warrants the belief that it will not be 
easy for the governors to uso their special powors. Tho Committee has moreover 
considered the views of Congress members of the legislature* and of Congressmen 
generally. 

The Committee has therefore come Io tho conclusion and resolves that Congress¬ 
men bo permitted to acoopt oflice whore they may bo Invited thereto. But it 
desires to make It clear that offloo Is to bo accepted and utilised for the purpose of 
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working in accordance with the lines laid down in the Congress election ounife 
and to farther in every possible way the Congress policy of combating the new j 
on the one hand and of prosecuting tna constructive programme on the other. 

The Working Committee is confident that it has the support and backing of > 
A. L C. C. in its decision and this resolution is in furtherance of the gent 
policy laid down by the Congress and the A. I. C. C. Tho Committee would h 
welcomed the opportunity of taking the direction of the A. L C. O. in this m«i 
bat it is of opinion that delay in taking a decision at this stage would be injori 
to the country's interests and would cieate coo fusion in the public mini at • tl 
when prompt and decisive action is necessary. 

SaLSBiaa or Misistxbs, Spescess axo AovoeaTE-GjXEiUiS 

The following resolution was passed by the Working Committee at its meet 
at Delhi, March 16-23 last:— 

Apart from free provision to bo made by the 3 tit a for residence and conveys! 
tho salaries of ministers, speakers and advocate-general* shall not exceed rupees : 
honored per month, as laid down in the Karachi resolution of ^Fundamental Rij 
and Economic Programme. 

All India Parliamentary Sub-Committee 

Dmsios of Work 

The All India Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee met at Ward ha on Jul; 
1337, and passed the following resolution: — 

"Resolved that in cases of emergency, members named below be authorised 
deal with matters comm? within the purview of this Sab-Committee in tho pro? 
ees mentioned against their names respectively : 

8ri Vallabbbhai Patel r 

1. Bombay Presidency, comprising the Congress Provinces of G ajar at. Mi 
rashtra, Bombay City and Karaatak. 

2. Madras Presidency, comprising the Congress Provinces of Andhra, Ti 
Nadu, Kerala and Karaatak. 

3. Cfenfraf Pron'nco*, comprising the Congress Provinces of Nagpur, Ms 
koshal and Berar. 

4. Sindh, 

Sri Abol Kalam Arad : 

L Bengal, 2. United Provinces, 3. Punjab and 4. b’orik-Ti'est Fron 
Province, 

Sri Eateadra Prasad : 

1. Bihar , 2. Orissa and 3. Assam. 

Farther resolved that the Congress Parliamentary Parties in the Ptovineea 
informed that in argent cases, they should communicate with the member ooncer 
regarding any questions requiring reference to this Sab-Committee. Any mci 
taken by a meaner under this resolution should be reported by him to the 8 
Committee. 

Congressmen Joining Non-Congreis Parties in Legislatures 

The following note was sent by the President to the Bengal P. C. C. giving 
decision in the case of Shris Nitnreada Dutta-Majumdar and Binkim Chan 
Jdakberji who holding important positions in the Congress bad joined in the legi: 
tore other than the Congress Party : 

This nutter was referred by the Bengal P. C. C. to the A. I. G. C. office 
advice and decision in March last. Some correspondence took place and Hes 
Majumiar and Mukberji were asked do explain their position to ns, which they did 
lengthy communications. 

The question before ns has arisen thus : Shri NihareaJa Datta-Mijamdar i 
8hri Baakim Chandra Mukherji are both members of the A. I. C. C from Ben 
the latter is also a Vice-president of the Bengal P. C. C. Both of them are i: 
mately connected with the Trale Cnioa Congress and Labour Organisations 
Bengal. As there was an attempt on the part of all concerned to co-operate tc 
28 
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thor on an anti-imperialist joint front and to recognise that the Natiooal Congress 
was the premier and outstandiag organisation for this purpose, thore were no marked 
oonfliota in so far as politioal activities wero oonoorned. A welcome and growing 
spirit of eo-oporatioa with tho Congress pervaded various labour groups, and the 
Congress mado an attempt on its part to develop groator mass contacts. 

At tho time of tho recent general election for provincial assemblies, tho question 
arose aa to who was to nominate oandidaloa for labour seats. The Congrasa position 
was that oil suoh candidates should atand on tbo Congress ticket so that a powerful 
and disciplined anti-imperialist party should be built up in each legislature. Separata 
labour parties, oven tiiough they might bo as advanood politically, or more advanced 
than tho Congress, weakened tho general anti-imperialist front. There was also the 
danger that individuals and small groups might utilizo the labour or peasant cloak 
for a politically reactionary policy. The principal iasuo before tho country was a 
political ono—a fight against tho now Constitution—and it was desirable to con¬ 
centrate on this. This obviously could only be done by tho Congress, 

This posiilon and attitude wore generally understood and appreciated by labour 
and peasant groups, though thore wore occasional complaints as regards the choice 
of candidates on bohaif of tho Congress. In tho country ns a whole thore was a 
remarkable oo-oporation In the oleotlon between the Congress and tho various labour 
and peasant groups. The Trade Union Congress also co-operated in a largo measure, 
with tho important conception of a seat In Bombay whore thoro was conflict As a 
rule, in many provinces, the labour candidate* sot up by tho Congross aftor consul¬ 
tation with various groups eonaorned, had tho full support of tho T. U, 0. The 
President of tho T. U. O. was himself a Congress candidate for tho Assembly. 

In Bengal, however, a number of labour and alliod groups sot up what was 
called “The United Front Parliamontary Board" to run candidates (presumably for 
the labour soata only) for tho provincial assembly. This "United Front Parliamen¬ 
tary Board", it might bo added, had nothing to do with tho Congross. This policy 
was at variance with tho all India policy In such mattors and ( think it was an 
unfortunate step under the circumstances. However, owing to tho good bouso of 
the Congress and tho other paoplo concerned open conflict at election timo waa 
avoidod, Sevoral candidates Bet up by this Board woro adopted by the Congress and 
stood for election on the Congress tio’kot. ghrl N. Dutta-Mapinidar and Hbn Binkim 
Chandra Mukorfi, however, stood only on the tlokot of •‘Tho United Front Parlia¬ 
montary Board, Thoy woro not Congress candidates, but they bad the support of 
tho Congress. Some financial awlstacoo wns also glvoo to them by tho Congress, 
though this la not of Importance In considering tho present question. They received 
messages of sympathy and auppart from me and other Congressmen. Thoy saocoedod 
to tho oiootioa. 

Neither of them joined tha Congress Party in tho Bengal Assembly. A soparate 
party ws* formed by them cnllef tho Bengal Parliamentary Peasant and Labour 
Party. This party was a small group Including somo noa-Congressmoa and on# 
person, Bhri Kaminl Kumar Dutta of Comilla, who, though a Congressman, hod 
opposed the official Congross candidate and against whom disciplinary aotion bad 
been tnkon. Later this group booamo smaller still by tho resignation of two mem¬ 
bers, Messrs Allah 411 and J, N. Gupta. Thoso two resigned booauso Bhri Dutta- 
Majumdar, speaking in tho Assembly had fully associated himself with tho viowa 
expressed by tho leader of tho Congress Party. 

This Bengal Parliamentary Poasnnt and Labour Party is thus a very small group. 
I rebnbly it does not oontain more than half a dozen now, but I am not sura of tha 
number It does not contain all tho labour members os sovorat of tho<o, including 
T y* C, leaders, are members of tho Congress Party. Bhri Dutta-Muiumdar is tho 
1 '® d . 0r „. 0 ' ! h ? P #rt y ■a‘he Assembly and ghri Bankim Mukhorji is tho Soorotary. 
Bhri Katnioi Kumar Daita represents the party in tho Upper House, 

As soon as this party wm formed, tho leador of tbo Congress Party in the Bengal 
Assembly asked os for sdvioo as to whether it was open to Congressman who wera 
members of the Assembly to belong to other parties. Tho Working Committee was 
Pu' i" l P., M f r , oh 1*37 and. without going into any particular oaae, thoy 
'bat whifo labour and other groups might bo armed informally, Congress 

vin.dl ba °r" g 10 0 ler partuis > M tbu would moan their allegiance to another 
w,i *P auu to a noo-Congro»s part, 

■rotNl ‘ hu , 8 ,J® « l V nr < ‘bough a oortain difllonlty arisos from tho fact that 

1 deliberately chose to stand on anolhor ticket and woro permitted 

and even supported b, the Congress in doing so. A labour member eloitod on a 
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Congress ticket obviouslj must belong to the Congress Party, A labour member 
or anybody else, unconnected with the Congress and standing on a non-Congress 
ticket, is equally obviously free to act as he chooses and is not under Congress 
discipline. But a Congressman of note who has been elected on a labour ticket alone - 
has in a sense two allegiances and these may come into conflict In actual practice 
there is no reason why there should be conflict And indeed there are many labour 
and X. U. C. members who are in the Congress Parties Even this particular case 
of Datta-Majumdar and Bankim Unkherji was referred to the head-quarters of the 
X. U. 0. in Bombay and in their reply it was stated that the X. U. C. did not want 
separate parties to be formed in the Assemblies. The I. D. C. wanted its members 
to support the Congress Party on all political questions. Bat while they ooald not 
form a separate political party, they could form labour groups. 

This attitude of the T. U. C. seems to me to be correct and in conformity with 
the general policy of the National Congress. 

On general conditions it seems to me to be clear that the formation of separate 
parties for particular purposes is likely to injure the larger pnrposes we hare in 
view, including the interests of labour. It will give strength to the disruptive 
tendencies and weaken us organisationally. For leading Congressmen and mem be-s 
of the A. L C. C. to do so is to confuse the public. If Shri Dutta-Majumdar’s 
argument is correct then the Congress would teud to become a loose federation. We 
do not want that. We work for a strongly-knit party which oau offer battle ivhen 
the time comes. 

While there should be only one Congress Party, the Congress permits of the 
formation of informal groups for particular purposes. Members interested in any 
such subject o. g., labour, agrarian matters, women’s questions etc., can form a 
separate group. Sbri Dutta-Majumdar is thus free to farm or belong to such an 
informal group, provided it is not a party issuing a whip and demanding allegiance. 
If he has any labour measures to put forward, in accordance with his labour pro¬ 
gramme, the Congress Party wilt not come in his way, though it may not necessa¬ 
rily adopt them. Thus he can remain true to the pledge he gave at the time of 
election. 

Mr. Majumdar asks if it is obligatory for a 'person, like himself, who has been 
elected on a labour ticket with Congress support to join the Congress Party in the 
Assembly. I am not prepared to say that in such circumstances it is obligatory to 
do so but I do think that it is highly desirable to do so from every point of view. 
Congress and labour. Sbri Majumdar wilt be able to do far more for labour 
through the instrumentality of a powerful Congress Party, of which be is a member, 
than through a small group which does not influence major parties much and which 
by its very existence as a separate unit, irritates other groups. 

But though it may uot bo absolutely for him to join the Congress Party, I think 
it is obligatory for him not to join any other party than the Congress, so long as he 
holds a high position in the Congress. He oannot both be a member of the A. I. 0. C. 
and a member of a non-Coagress Party in the Assembly. He most choose between 
the two. 

Therefore ray advice to Shris Majumdar and Bankim Mukorji is to wind up their 
new party in the Assembly or to sever their connection from it. If, ‘however^ they 
are not prepared to do so then they should resign from the A. I. C. C. and offices in 
the Bengal P. C. C. They may however continue even then as primary members of 
the Congress. These are the two alternative courses they hav8 to choose from. 

I do not think any question of taking disciplinary action has so far arisen. Messrs 
Dutta-Majumdar and Mukherji did not act in deliberate defiance of the Congress 
mandate but under a misapprehension. They can now retrace the step they nave 
taken or otherwiso conform to the Congress directions. 

Jan* M, \ltS7 JiWABa&LaL Nehbu 


Important Circulars issued to the P. C, Cs. 

Tit Rctolut'aa on Office Acceptance 

Dear Comrade, Jtot 10,1937 

I need not draw your attention to the resolution of tho Working Committee on 
office acceptance for that has already received sufficient attention from yon. Bat I 
would draw your attention again to the directions of the Working Committee, given 
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fn its earlier resolutions and ondoreod by Che A, I. C. O. to Che vital importance c 
continuing with loll vigour oar organisnti nal and other work ontsido the legisia 
(tiros. They mast oonttouo to bo our major occupation and without it Jegislativ 
„ activity would have little value. Tho two forms of activity must be co-ordinata 
together and the raassoa mast bo kept ia toticb with what wo do and consulted abou 
it. The initiative atiould eomo from those mosses. 

The work of enrolling Congress members must continue vigorously as well as tbi 
formation of village oommitteos. These committees should bo encouraged to mee 
frequently to consider aad discuss their own problems ns well as tho larger issue 
before the country. Our work in the legislatures wilt only hoar fruit if it h 
followed closely and influenced by tho Congress rank and lile and the people gene 
rally. It must be tho roll or of our larger freedom movement. _ 

1 should like to know what steps you are taking, in terms of the Working Com 
mittee'a directions, to co-ordinate tho activities of your Provincial Congress Com' 
mitteo with thoso of the Congress Party in tho Provinoial Assembly. Jo province) 
where the area under the jurisdiction of both is more or less tho same, few diffioul 
ties will arise. But there aro oomposiio provinces whore tho legislative provinci 
includes several Congross provinces. In such composite provinces caro should bt 
taken to work harmoniously and without encroaching on each other’s preserves. Thi 
Provincial Congress Committoo Is tho dual authority for Congress purposes within 
that province. At the same time tho Congross members of tho legislature from that 

F rovinoo belong to tbe Congross Party of tho Assembly and owo discipline to that 
arty. To avoid misunderstandings a practice should bo built up of mutual consulta¬ 
tions. For this purpose tho Parliamentary sub-ooramittee of tho Working Committee 
should be consulted. 

During the ensuing months we want,to koop la close touch with your provinoial 
activities and we expect you to keep ia direct aud constant touob with your district 
and local activities. For this purpose a system of fortnightly reports must be kepi 
tip. We shall therefore expect to hear from you evory fortnight giving a brief and 
concise account of the Congross work that is being done, the number of Congress 
workers enrolled, the number of village and Ward oommitteos functioning, and other 
activities of the Coogross, 1 

The Congress and Labour and Peasant Organisations 

Dear Comrade, July 10, 1937 

Some days ago 1 seat an article to the press in which I discussed our relation 
lo laiiour and peasant organisations. This was produced in many newspapers and [ 
presume that your attention was drawn to it. In this article I dismissal! the prin¬ 
ciples that should govern our work and I pointed out various difficulties that bad 
to be faced. 1 did not go into the details of bow to surmount thoso diflimiities -as 
conditions differ in various parts of tho country and I could only deal with the general 
pro Mem in that article. 

Friends have written to mo pointing out again somo of tbeir difficulties, I shall 
be glad to consider thoso fulJy Bnd offer Buoh odvioe os I can. A vital and growing 
movement like ours whioh touches the masses intimately must inevitably come up 
against such difficult problems. In considering them, however, the basic) principles 
mast bo kept in view and this is why I drow nttontionrlo them. 

I find that these problems and difficulties aro more marked in areas whore tho 
Congress contacts with tho rural masses aro less than they should be, With the 

t rowth of Congress committees ia villages and a largo and fairly aotivo rural mom- 
ersbip, tho djsire of thoso rural mosses for opportunities of Belf-exprcssion Is 
largely filled. 

, Obvioosly tho first duty of ovary Congressman is to develop those direct contacts 
with tbs villages. That ts tbs whole purpose of our mass contacts drive. (Ve 
mast msko more and more members of tho Congress in our rural areas and build op 
a network of village committees, Tho Congress agrarian programme mast bo plaood 
bofor# them for this is of greater intorost to them than other issues. Their own 
immediate problems must be tackled and discussed with thorn and evory possible 
help given la removing their grievances and teaching them to out in an organised and 
affective way. 

Where genuine peasant organisations exist wo should co-oporato with them. We 
cannot oppose the formation of such organisations for it is tho'undoubted right of 
toe,peasants to organise for the removal of suoh grievances. 
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When? auch organisation are politically reactionary they are not tree peasant 
organisations and »? cannot co-operate. Also whore the peasant platform Is n'shsed 
■a a platform by opponents of the Congress, we cannot hare anything to do with it 

Hot while we co-operate with peasant organisations oar primary duty is to make 
the Congress ra the rural areas as nearly a kisaa orgaam't >a as is possible. Unless 
we do this in an ever-growing m;unre we shill lose living toaoh with the peasantry. 
Every Congressman most therefore betr this ia mind and wort accordingly. 

I have previously discnssel the question of the Flag. For the Cmgress and for 
every Congress function the only possible Flhg is the National Flag. Indeed this 
Flag baa already become the Flag of the Nation. Great as the Congress is, the Flag 
is something more than the Congress Flag. 

The Red flag has long been associated with the workers, especially industrial workers. 
It ia not the flag of any particular country. Its origin is curious. Ia the early 
stages of the workers' movement, about a hundred years ago, the Red F!*g was 
used by the State authorities wheu martial law was proctaimel and the workers 
were shot down and crushed under it. Thus it became associated in the mind of 
tho workers with suffering and sacrifice for the cause; it came to embody for them 
their hopes and aspirations. They adopted this flag of their opponents and made it 
the symbol of their own solidarity. It heumr all over the world the international 
U'g of the working class. As each it is right tint wo honour it. And if onr work¬ 
ers adopt it as their trade onion flag it is right that tiny should do so in token of 
their solidarity with the workers of the world. 

But to bring the De-l Flag in token of hostility or rivalry to the National Flag 
is highly objection-iMe anl deals inevitably to frictim Therefore alt soeh displays 
of it mast be avouleJ. More specially this is to be borne in mind in rural areas. 
The peasant bis no such background" in regard to the Red Flag as the industrial 
worker has. We htve stowlv accustomed him to the National Flag and he has 
grown to cherish it and consider it ns his own. This flag represents, as no other 
does, the national struggle of in lepenlenoo. To lessen its value in the peasant 
mini, to confuse him in regard to Htgs, is to do disservice to oar freedom move¬ 
ment, Therefore the peasantry should be encouraged to use the National Flag only 
and I would suggest to peasant organisations also to use the Flag. Let ns make it 
the universal symbol of laiian independence, of political and social freedom for 
oar Indian masses. 

Press Statements by the President 

Bombing and Kidnapping on the Frontier 

Lis-, than two m sifhs sgi the British Government addressed a communication 
to tho Spanish Government and the Insurgents in Spain asking both of them to 
refrain from b unbiug the civil population from the air. This remonstrance was 
sent to both the warring groups in Spain, but as a mutter of fact the immediate 
occasion for it was the iumbmg of some of the towns in the Basque country, largely 
by German and Italian aeroplanes in the service of General Franco.^ For nearly a 
year, over since the outbreak of the insurrection in Spain and its invasion by 
foreign farces, the world has been sickened by accounts of tho barbarities perpe¬ 
trated by the fascist-mi 11 itary clique in that unhappy country. Even so the bombing 
of Guernica, an unfortified city, with incendiary bombs, the killing thereby of 9J0 
civilians, and tho destruction of a largo part of the city came as a terrible shock 
to the peoples of the world. 

The British Government sent a pious note of protest and remonstrance: that is 
its chief fanetiOQ now in foreign affairs. And yet, just then, that same British 
Government was indulging in bombing from the air across the north-west frontier 
of India. It was a strange and sufficient coincidence demonstrating in a flash tho 
true nature and hypocrisy of modern imperialism. 

Dow does the thing that is monstrous and horrible in Spain become justifiable 
so India across her frontier ? Whatever the so-called justification might be, fright- 
fulness remains frightfulness, and there are curtain standards of conduct which can 
only bo ignored and set aside at peril to the civilisation and culture which the 
world has so painfully built op through long years of travail. All over the world 
people realise this and raise their voices against this new barbaiism of bombing of 
civiiiaus from the air. But fascism and imperialism, twin-brothers, are impervious 
to this wide-spreid opinion, are wholly insensitive to the suffering of innocent 
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banian beings and to the crash of civilisation and the collapso’of much that humanity 
cherishes. They carry on with their bombs from the air and destroy or maim im¬ 
partially man and woman, boy and girl, and the child at the breast. 

Bat humanity apart, let os examine this bombing business across the Frontier. 
The Congress has condemned it, as every sensitive person needs must, and it has 
further condemned the real motive force behind it, the so-called Forward Policy at 
the frontier. We are told, however, that the British Government indulged in tins 
bombing in order to rescue and protect girls who had been kidnapped. It is strange 
that even the kidnapping of girls should lit in with tho Frontier policy of Govern¬ 
ment, just as aommunalism (Its in with its larger Indian policy. Memories of how 
the kidnapping of missionaries in various parts of the world helped in spreading the 
empires of various imperialist powers come back to as. Do we see a iike process 
in operation at the Frontier ? . 

Now it is clear and beyond possibility of argument that the kidnapping of girls 
is a barbarous and inhuman thing and we oonnot tolorate it, A government that 
oannot prevent it demonstrates its own incompetence. But It is also clear to every 
tyro in politics that air-bombing and military expeditions do not materialise 
unless there are important reasans of policy behind them. "What that policy in 
India has been and is. we all know. For generations past it has messed about 
the frontier, ostensibily trying to solve tho problem, in effect worsening it. One 
may argue whether this failure is due to sheet incompetence, or to a desire not to 
solve the problem, so thatrit may continue os a constant irritant and aujexcuse for 
periodical frontier operationa and their inevitable reactions on Indian politics, or 
to both. But Blmost everybody is agreed that British policy on the Frontier has 
been a complete failure. 

That is tree on the face of it and yet that is too simple a statement to make, for 
the British people are no fools, and in framing their imperial policies they do not 
stop at the Frontier; they look far beyond It. In the old days they looked at the 
Tsar and his advancing empire; now tho Tsar has gone past recall, but the same 
fascination forces them to look nt the wide-flung Soviet territories which almost 
touch tho frontiers of India. In this area of Central Asia they see threats to their 
Indian Empire, to tho routes to India, to their world position. In the great crises 
that loom ahead, tho Indian frontier and tho adjoining countries may well have de¬ 
cisive importance. It is true that the Soviet Union desires peaoo more ardently 
than any other country in tho world. It le true that the Soviet Union has 
tried bard io make friends with England. Tot Iho Inherent antagonisms of the two 
systems remain and may become oven more evident whan crista comes. Wo have 
scon how official England, even at tho cost of minor interests and prestige, bos in¬ 
directly aided tho insurgents in Spain and supported the Nazi policy in Europe. The 
tree kinship of imperialism with fascism afloclcd British foreign policy more than 
miDT other ooosidurations. 

Thus tho frontier of India and the lands beyond it are regarded by the Govern¬ 
ment as a probable theatre of war, and all their policy is directed to strengthening 
themselves there for war pnrposes. ft ts not a policy of pacification of and co-opera¬ 
tion with the frontier tribes. It is ultimately one or advancing and occupying more 
territory so as to remove the theatre of war a little further awav from tnoir present 
base. The military mind, ignoring political and psychological factors, thinly only in 
isrms of extending tho bounds of an empire and thus, making it safer from attack. 
As a matter of fact this process ofteo ends in weakening a country or an empire. In 
India we have the military mind at work even In the civilian departments, for the 
civilian considers himself, and rightly, as much s member of o foreign army of occu¬ 
pation as the soldier. 

All this has fed to the so-called “Forward Polioy’, at the frontier and because of 
this every excuse is good enough to be utilized for a forward move. It is with this 
background that we must consider recent ovoots on and aoross the frontier. 

Thia Forward Polioy boooroea an intense preparation for war, for tho great war 
that is prophesied for the not distaot future. Apart from our opposition and strong 
objection to this Forward Policy in itself, we have to oppose it as such a prepara¬ 
tion for war. The Congress baa declared itself against India's participation in im¬ 
perialist war and by that declaration and polioy wo mast stand, not for quixotic 
reasons but io tho solid and permanent interests of the people of India and their 
freed em. 

Ibis Forward Policy has another aspect, a communal one. Just as the canker of 
uornmnsaliam, weakens and injnreB our public life aod our straggle for freedom, so 
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also the Forward Policy introduces thit canker st the frontier and creates trouble 
between India and her neighbours. The policy of Britain at the Frontin’ has bees 
alternately to bribe and terrorise the frontier tribes. That is a foolish policy, fore¬ 
doomed to failure. That certainly can never be the policy of a free India towards 
them. The Congress has repeatedly declared that it has no quarrel whatsoever with 
oar neigh boars and that it desires to cultivate friendly and co-operative relations 
with them Thos the Forward Policy of the British Government comes into direct 
conflict with oar intentions and creates new problems which will be difficult of 
solution in the fa tore. We must try to prevent that happening as far as we r * n 

ami this makes it necessary for ns to hold hard to these fundamental principles of 

oars and not allow ourselves to be swept away by anvthing else. 

I am quite convinced that the trouble at the Frontier can be ended by 
friendly approach on oar part, if we were free to make that approach. One m«u 
alone, Shan Abdul Ghaffar than, bred on either aide of the Frontier, could settle 
it, bat under the British dispensation, he may cot eves enter his province. Bat 
even apart from Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. I can ay with confidence th at anv 
approach by the Congress would meet with success. The chiefs of the frootier 

tribes would realise soon enough that our interests and theirs were not in conflict 

and they would cooperate with ns in patting an mid to the scandal of kidnapping 
and raiding expeditious. They would realise also that any other coarse than this 
would imperil the freedom that they have got, for British imperialism is determined 
to inarch further and farther in pursuance of its Forward PoIkt. They play into 
the hands of this imperialism by giving it pretexts for action, and they create an 
unfriendly feeling in India by being parties to kidnappings and raids. 

Let os examine briefly the recent occurrences on the frontier. A village girl 
of about lb or lfl Ram Knar, apparently eloped with some one. This incident 
which was a purely local and personal affair and had no larger significance, 
suddenly assumed importance and excited communal passions in the neighbourhood. 
Candidates for municipal and Assembly elections exploited it, such is the virtue 
of communal electorates. The matter was clearly one to be settled privately or 
through a court in accordance with the wishes of the girl herself. Neither 
Hinduism nor (slam profited or suffered by such an incident. A court intervened 
and it is interesting to note that the offence, for which the man who had 
accompanied Rom Knar was ultimately sentenced, was based on the minority of 
the girl she being just under 16 . It was not a case of forcible abdoc toa. The 
girl made various contradictory statements, as almost any girl might have (tone 
under such extraordinary circumstances. 

Perhaps the incident might have ended there. But the Assembly elections 
gave it farther life for the candidates made fall use of it. This incident had 
nothing to do with Waxiristaa or the Frontier tribes. In Waxiristau about that 
time siime trouble had already Started ; this bad no connection whatever with 
Ram Knar's case. The Wax iris were acting against the British Government for 
some reasons of their own. But the growth of communal passions, chiefly due to 
rhe propaganda about Ram hoar s case daring the election campaign, affected the 
Wax.ris also and this produced unfortunate results soon after the election was 
over. Four Hinda girls were forcibly kidnapped by some Wax ins aided by local 
lied characters, presumably to avenge Ram Knar. This was followed later by many 
case# of dacoities. 

AU this, as for as 1 can make oat, is confined to Banna district. It is worth 
noting that it was in this very district that Congress candidates fared badly 
• luring the Assembly elections- Where Congress is stronger no such thing hxs 
happened. Communal ism and trouble go hand in hand. 

These kidnappings and dacoities had two obvious consequences. The small 
minority of Hindus living ia the rural areas were uaturaliv terribed and confounded. 
What frightened them most was the fact that as a rule their Moalim neighbours, 
who formed the targe majority of the population, did not help them or protect 
them. Worse even than the actual occurrences were the rumours that vet 
spread. 

The second consequence was the advance of the Forward Policy. It had ample 
excuse now. Were they not going forward to punish those who kidnapped and com¬ 
mitted dacoities oa innocent and defenceless people ? And so, claiming to be protec¬ 
tors of the weak, they marched ahead to fulfil the plans of British imperialism, and 
they bombed right and left with good will, and left a track of nun and misery 
behind them. 
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It is oasy to understand ttio raaotion of tho BmaSI minority of _ terrified Hindus, 
ft is also easy to understand the anger of tho hill tribes who saw this rain and death 
surrounding thorn and to some extent oonnootod it with tho communal controversy. 
Nevurthlim it was and is folly for both to think or not in terms of oommunalism 
for both are viotiras uf that larger policy of imperialism which marches 01 regard¬ 
less of human suffering. For the Hindus to the Fcoatior province to support imperi¬ 
alism and its policy is not only the height of lolly and oowardtoo but also to invite 
ruin for themselves. They cannot live and prosper in that province except in co¬ 
operation with, and with the good-will of, their neighbours. For their Muslim neigh¬ 
bours in those villages to look on while kidnapping and dnaoity take plnoo almost 
before their oves is to degrade themselves before the world. That is not tho way of 
neighbours. For tho Frontier tribes to assoaiato thomselvos in any way with kidnap¬ 
ping and raiding is to discredit themselves and to imporil their freedom. 

Oar policy is clear. Wo cannot approve of tho Forward Poliay of Government, 
because that is a discredited policy, because it strikes at tho very root of our struggle for 
freedom, because It makes enemies of our friends, because It is a preparation for 
war, and because it is an imperialist polioy. Wo oan never toierato the barbarity 
and Inhumanity of bombing from tho air. Our approach to the Frontier problem 
would bo entirely different ; it would be based on friendship and co-operation and 
respect for the freedom of others: and an attempt to find an economic solution for 
their difficulties. 

But it iB equally clear that wo oannot toierato kidnapping and dacolties and raids. 
Our sympathies must go out to those who suffer from the so, and It is our bounden 
duty to protoot them. Tho snrost protection, wo. feel, will oome from a friendly 
approach and tho removal of communal passions. Those who seek to feod these 
passions, either on the Hindu or tiie Muslim siilo, oro friends of neither the Hindus 
nor tho Muslims. The Congress has already dono good work in the Froatior province 
in this respeot and It is to be noted that tie roooot trouble hag boon largely ootifinod 
to Rannu district whoro unfortunately the Congress organisation is weak. Dr. Khan 
Sahib, the Congress loader in tho Frontier nrnyinoo, has already given a straight and 
m bravo lead and 1 trust that Hindus and Muslims aliko will fallow it. This is sot 
a question of Hindu or Muslim, but of our dignity and good rojmte, our Intelligence and 
good sense, to whotovor religious faith wo may belong, and of Indian freedom Itself, 
Jane $8, IDS? 


The Congress and Labour and Peasant Organisations 

Siooo my return from Burma and Malaya I havo received many letters from 
Congress Committee* and Congressmen enquiring about tho duty of Congressmen 
towards labour and peasant organisations. Should these organisations be oncournged 
or not ? And, if so, what form should tltoy tako, what relation. If any, should they 
bear to tho Congress ? Those problems have arisen In many provinces and tboy re¬ 
quire onr serious consideration. Sometimes thoso protilems are largely personal, 
sometime* tlinv aro mainly provincial, but behind them always there is the larger 
issue. In drilling with the focal aspects of (he problum, we tnnpt Inovitnbly consider 
these peculiarities and even porsonnlllies But wo most bo clear about the principles 
and tho real lusuos before wo loso ourselves in tho forest of locol detail. 


How ha* this problem arisen ? Not surely just because of a few persona acting 
in a particular way, but booauso of tho dynamics of the very struggle la which wu 
are engaged, ft is a sign of our growth and the rising 1 consciousness of the masses. 
For that growth the National Congress is mainly responsible and to it therefore 
must go the credit in a largo measure for thi* new mas* coMolonsnoss. The Congress 
h» wMked for it and if suecos* comes to it, Congressman must not fight shy of 
this. Therefore thi* now development Is to be welcomed oven though it might briog 
*omo occasional complication* with it. 

Those complications are to some extent Inherent to tho situation, Tho Congress is 
predominantly a political organisation representing tho urge of all classes of Indians 
towards national freedom. A labour or peasant organisation Is essentially 0 group or 
organisation primarily interested ia tho wolwaro and advancomont of that group 
or claw, Tho Coogrosa thinks and acts mainly on tho political plane, the 
workers organisation on the functional and oconomio plane. Yet tho differences 
* rc *? M 0D ® would imagino and the development of onr struggle and of 
Ki l .iutl.»!i 0Dsc l 00 ? D ®m krtrsg the two oloso to each othor and they overlap to a 
considerable extent. The Congress because of its dose touoh Frith the masses, 
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Wcaaa# mfwi it is W Csr the &£?*st sew onf^ixsatioo ia the coastry* muila frfr 
hesTLns to th rsk snxi *;£ ia terms at the «coao*xi 2 £ grienacea <i 2 sabtiiti<aa ot the 
HEtraga * time is. the wnrkyrv persists smi others. The Lthaar ^ p.<aaat arzsnisa- 
fcoaa are fjrosi to the cuacteuxi th tf- *tr7ajKttic drsMiiiwa —««« b) rcaasved to nj 
large extent unless political freedom is kHots] am* pm rg comas to the people to • 
wield lima tie two overlap and the jam* sati-unperaiat front grows op. 

la (a? eooatry omier alien dotninariaa tie pouocal aspect siwava overshadows 
other tapeem. This ia itself would «*ik» tie Congress »?>■« dominant erysaisatron. hi 
tie eooatry, hat this [irwimmuance has heea farther istoaaified by the part that tie 
Congr e ss its played in recent jeers ia sax straggle for frssdnm. Tie Qxagras sa 
thus txiij fir ami tony Uw hssk pyrgfrl srui the most widespread errsaasacea 
in indm: it ins tmaemtuas mass appeal and bw support; area tie sorters amt 
peasants look an to it ami are indaeocedi by it far more than hr thevv era Hass 
arrsaasnoci. Other arranisnnons are sot even had n mmh Tie Cw pie tee 
obviously act achieved ttes mass influence end support by its political programme 
only, it ias doao so by its magnificent record of semes sad saenhoe, ami by its 
direct approach to the masses and its nniressing economm orientation, which is 
anrierKood hy those masses more than the purely poGticai ooiective. it is interest¬ 
ing to compare tie crramiataxial ami i»n- strength of tie Congress to varsoas ports 
at India. This strength varies directly with this *nm*™*- aicieatacan aad moss 
eococts. 

Tins from tie point of view at aar freedom straggle, hath as its pol iti ca l and 
economic aspects, it is essential that tie Congress shoo'd he strengthened. Every¬ 
thing that weakens it, weakens that struggle, aad weakens even tie w uikas’ and 
peasants movements, for anther of these is strong enough to stake Bach hemiwij 
without Congress support. It is the reslaattoa of this face that has brought shoot 
the demand all over the country, and Cram all kinds of quarters, fir ■ joist anti— 
imperialist frost under Congress auspices. Indeed tie Congress itself is increasingly 
considering tin* joist (root. 

Bat in spite of til this the Congress renting, and has to remain. S national organise 
toe and it cannot always represent the fonccooai or class interest* of tie winte r s 
and peasants. It cannot function as a trade asnxa or kisan sabho. Ia actual pcacnca. 
w i-re its contacts with tie peasantry are considerable, it alsmet functions as • kisaa 
wM” The general tendency is tor tie Congress to develop into a predominantly 
peasant orgsnisatioa and this process is likely to eoanase, bat tie leadership a 
bound to remain with tie atiadie classes, chiefly tie tower middle classes, so tong 
is the Congress remains tie h’anoaai Coagress and does not undergo s sen-chango 
ifrfii something entirely different. 

Bat these are speculations aboat the future and it is the p r e sen t that 
concerns ns. The outstanding facts of tie present are : il> the Congress most be streng¬ 
thened because it is the only oryanisahoa which can head as effectively 
to oar goal; and (2) the rising cocscujoaness of and ferment among the 
masses, if these two facts are correlated then we have a p ow er fu l move¬ 
ment which grows in strength and lent* ns to success. This is the basic reason tor 
and the rai*?* d'etre of the emphasis that is feeing laid on mass contacts. Sod be 
it remembered that to is applies to all—Hindu. Madia, tskh and Christian masses. 
Tie cleavages of religions faith do sot affect this programme at alL We talk toosely 
sometimes of Muslim mass contacts, hot this is not a com unreal mo ve ment dealing with 
Muslims only. Our programme is identical in this respect fix- Muslim aad Hinds or 
otters ; only in order to dnr the attention of oar waiters to work amongst the 
Mu sl i m masses have we talked of Muslim mass contacts. 

Contacts with the masses can be of two bn.is : direct contacts by means of 
Ccarress members and village committees among tie workers’ and pensanto’ orgsni- 
wUTor . v Tie test of coarse is essential and needs no argument. Without it the 
seeood does aot come into the picture at all. for tie second can only be a eoroiiarv 
to tie first if tie Congress bus not got direct and widespread and deep contacts 
with tie masses, it is bound to be influenced far more by tie middle rteaes and 
will thus move away to some extent from the mass outlook which it has been tea 
con si st ent aim to develop, it most therefore be tie atm of every Congressman, 
and mare specially those who have the interests of labour and tie peasantry at 
heart, to develop these direct contacts by enrolling Congress members from tie work¬ 
ing classes aad establishing village committees. 

Tie accood kind of contacts, that » same kind of organisational relation of tha 
Omgrcas with working class organisations, involving functional lepratcntatioa. ban 
SO 
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been discussed for some timo post and is still being discussed. It involves a basic 
change in the Congress constitution and I do not know when, it ever, it will be 
given effect to. Personally I am in favour of the principle being admitted and 
given effoct to gradually as tho U. P, Provincial Congress Committee has recom¬ 
mended. This will not make much difference to begin with, as the workers’ and 
peasants’ unions which are properly organised and oapable of taking advantage oi 
Congress affiliation are very limited in number ; and then tho conditions tor affilia¬ 
tion would be laid down by the Congress. But this question does not arise now as 
the Congress constitution does not permit auoh affiliation or any kind of functional 
representation. It is a debatable question and we need not consider It further here. 
But this I should like to emphasise again : that those who are in favour of thiB 
change cannot bring it about from outsido pressure; they oan only do so by having 
n large enough Congress membership of workers and peasants who want such a 
change. If the outside pressure is at any time great enough to compel the Congress 
to bow to it against its own will, that wilt mean that the outside organisations are 
more powerful than the Congress, and it so, why affiliate ? But this is a highly 
unlikely contingency. 

While it is true that this question is beyond our purview at prosout, we see 
something vaguely similar to it developing all over the country. This is the 
increasing co-operation in actual work between local Congress Committees and work¬ 
ing class organisations. Sometimes even joint informal committees havo been formed. 
Often enough the leading spirits of those local organisations are prominent Congress¬ 
men and so there is no difficulty in having this co-operation. But there is something 
more in it than this common hok; there is tho demand for ths co-operation and a 
realisation that it Is highly necessary. 

Saving laid so muon stress on the importance of bringing in workers and peasants 
directly into the Congress, let ue now consider tho desirability of having separate 
working olosa organisations. There oan be no doubt whatever that both industrial 
workers and peasants have, or ought to have, the inherent right to organise them- 
- selves. That is in the nature of a fundamental right which tue Congress has repea¬ 
tedly recognised. There is no room for argument about it. The Congress has gone 
a step further and encouraged, in theory at least, the formation of such anions. 

The case of industrial workers le olearor than that of tho peasantry. It seems to 
me that any one Interested in such labour mast come to the oondusioa that it is Uia 
bounden duty of tho workers to organise themselvos in trade unions and for others to 
help them to do so. The trado union movement Is the inevitable counterpart of modem 
Industry ; it must grow es industry grows. The Congress with all its mass contacts 
cannot function aa a trade union, and tho numerous workers’ problems and conflicts 
that arise can only be doolt with by a trade uaion. From the point of view of 
our larger freedom movement also tho organisation of workers in trade aniens is 
essential, for such organised workers develop strength and momentum and a high 
degree of political consciousness, Tborefore Congressmen should help in the orga¬ 
nisation of trade anions, and help also In so far os tkoy can, in the day to day 
struggles of the workers. There should bo co-operation between the local Congress 
committee and the trade onioo. The trade onion is of course in no way within 
tho Congress organisation, nor Is It subject to official Congress control. Bat it most 
recognise that in political matters tho lead of the Congress has to bo followed 
and any other coarse will prove tDjurioas to tho freedom struggle and even to 
the workers’ movement. In economic matters and those relating to workers' 
grievances, the union can have wliatever programme It ohooses, even 
though this may be in advance of tho Congress programme. Congressmen, in 
their individual capacities, can and shonfd bo members or friends of tho union and 
as such will of course give it their advice. But a Congress Committee os such should 
not try to control a trade union. Recently a case came to my notice when the Con¬ 
gress Committeo tried to interfere with the elections to tho executive committee of a 
labour union. This seems to mo highly undesirable. It is unbecoming for a 
Congress Committee to do so an unfair to die Union, It is bound to lead to conflict 
or to the conversion of the anion into something which is not essentially a labour 
union. Congressmen, of coarse, who havo served the causa of labour, have every 
right to take part in the affairs of tho union. 

Transport workers stand on exactly tho name footing as other industrial workers 
and their organisation in special unions Is highly necessary. It is also desirable to 
organise separately and faoctionally those workers In cities who oarry on particular 
professions and whose economic interests are allied, such as tonga-wafas, ekkawaias. 
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asaQabs (fishermen and boatmen), stone-breaker*, petty clerks, press workers, sweepers, 
and the bke. Ail this should of coarse be brought directlv into the Congress told 
m primary members, bat they hare special problems of their own, and a (unctions! 
erginisabon gives them strength and self-reliance. It is easier lor them later oa 
to take part in Congress work. This of coarse presumes that Congressmen are in 
intimate touch with their special organisations and giro them every help in time 
of need. 

Mise d labour anions and maid nr sabbas in n city, consisting of workers from 
rai lvua trades and businesses are osnaliy not successful There is no functional 
unity amongst them, no common urge to cooperation or action ; and if a political 
uni tv is desired the Congress is there to giro it 

The important problem of the peasantry remains, and this after all is the most 
important of car problems. In the term peasantry I include the peasant proprietors 
a* wet) is the tenants, the petty zemindars of the Punjab and elsewhere, the kisaos 
of the U. P- and Bibar and the krishaks of Bengal and Orissa. The same method of 
treatment will not apply to all these ; there will be variations. Bat for the movement 
1 am dealing with the Congress approach to their special organisations. 

The Congress has fully recognised the right of the peasantry to organise them¬ 
selves, and in theory the considerations J have advanced in favour of trade onions 
apply to them also. Bat there is a difference. It is relatively easy to organise 
factory workers and the like ; they are a closely-knit group, working shoulder to 
shoulder and obviously suffering from common disabilities. It is far more difficult 
to organise the peasantry, loosely scattered and thinking almost always in terms of 
the individual and not of the group. We have experienced all th«6e difficulties in 
the course of our Congress work, and thus we find that while Congress influence 
over the peasantry is very great, our organisational strength among them is much 
less. Tens of millions look up to the Congress and own allegiance to it, but the 
actual membership is coanted in hundreds of thousands only. 

Where Congress Committees are working effectively in village areas, an effective 
kusan organisation in the same area would largely overlap. There would be duplica¬ 
tion of effort and waste of energy. The Congress itself is usually considered by. 
the peasantry as their own organisation, and that is as it should be. Thus we find 
that is such areas separate kisan organisations have not grown np, although the 
movement, as a part of the Congress and more or less within its fold, is strong. 
■Where, however, Congress Committees are not functioning effectively in the villages, 
the gap is bound to be filled sooner or later by peasant organisations. The impor¬ 
tant fact to be borne in mind is that there is deep ferment in the peasantry all 
over India and a powerful, though partly unconscious, desire on their part to do 
something to get ria of their many burdens, which have become tjtrite unbearable. 
Fundamentally this is due to economio conditions, but also there is the fact that 
the political movement, under the leadership of the Congress, has raised mass con* 
sciousness and made them resent many things which they used to bear silently tike 
dumb beasts. They have also had a glimmering of the effectiveness of organisation 
and united mass action. So they are expectant and if the Congress call does not 
reach their ears, some other will, and they will respond to it But the call that 
wiB find echo in their hearts most deal with their own sufferings and the way to 
get rid of them. 

Because of this we find to-day all manner of strange people who have never had 
anything to do with the peasantry before, talking in terms of economic programmes 
atm trying in their uncouth way to woo the peasantry. Even political reactionaries 
of the deepest dye discuss uuctously agrarian programmes. Nothing wilt or can 
come of this, for far-reaching agrarian reform will never come ont of political 
reaction. But this attitude of theirs shows us the way the wind blows. 

The wind is blowing to the villages and to the mod huta where dwell our 
poverty-stricken peasantry, and it is likely to become a hurricane if relief does not 
come to them soon. All our political problems and discussions are bat the back¬ 
ground for the outstanding and overwhelming problem of India—the land problem. 

The Congress has realised this in a largo measure, and In spite of its political pre¬ 
occupations it has laid down an agrarian programme- This programme, though it 
does not go to the root of the problem, is substantial and far-reaching and undoubt¬ 
edly would bring relief to the peasantry. So far as I know, agrarian programmes 
drawn up by peasant organisations do not differ greatly from this. Bat the drawing 
op of a theoretical programme is not enough. It must be given the fullest publicity 
among the peasant masses and the organisation most reach the village. Further we 
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mort draw op definite schemes end proposals on the basis of this programme. These 
proposals will vary in different parts of India as conditions differ. It is the bosiness 
of Provincial Congress Committees and Congress Assembly Parties to draw np these 
proposals. It 1 b trua that we may not be In a position to givo effect to this foil 
programme under present conditions. But we must be ready with it, to the 
smallest detail, so that when the time comes we oan go ahead confidently and with 
speed. 

I have pointed out that present conditions in India and the very dynamics of the 
aitnation ere leading to the organisation of the peasantry. The example of other 
countries points to the same conclusion. Therefore it seems to me inevitable that 
peasant organisations will grow up, . Where the Congress is itselr largely a 
peasant organisation separate kisnn sabhas and the like will not function effectively 
as organisations, though they nay offer occasional platforms for the ventilation of 
kisau grievances. Where Congress contacts with village folk are weak, the kisan 
organisation will develop more. In any event tho growth of peasant organisations, 
weak or strong, will take plaoe. What should be our attitude toithem ? 

Wa cannot say that there should bo no peasant organisations. That would bo 
contrary to tho declared Congress policy \ it would be wrong in principle, and it 
would oome into conflict with that living movement and ferment that we see all 
aronnd ns. Nor oan we soy that a kisan safaha should be just a wing of the Con¬ 
gress, esoh member of tho sabha being also a primary member of the Congress. 
That would bo an absnrdity, for under those conditions It is hardly necessary to 
have a kisan sabha. It seems to me also out of the question to piece peasant orga¬ 
nisations in the same category as the All-India Spinners' Association or the Village 
Industries Association. 8uoh restrictions will not stop tbo growth of separate 
peasant organisations; they will onty result in putting them outside tho pale of the 
Congress and make them look upon it as a partly hostile body. 

_ It is Important that there should bo no thought of rivalry between tho two for 
this will bo injurious to both, more specially to tbo peasant organisation which is 
boned to be much weaker. It large numbers of peasants are direct members of tho 
Congress and leading Congressmen are interested in the peasants' grievances, there 
will be no rivalry and in effect, though not organisationally, tho peasant organisation 
will bo a kind of wing of the Congress, 

There are of conrso difficulties in such vague contacts and possibilities of Motion. 
These difficulties are inherent in the situation and we have to face them. The more 
real our politics are, the more they deni with the problems of life and the many 
facets of a vast and complex and dynamic movement, the more we have to face fresh 
problems and adjost ourselves to changing situations. For life Itself is complex end 
everehanging. Any advice I may givo to-day on this or any other subject may not 
bold good some time later for conditions may change. 

And then principles may be good but it is not always easy to apply them in 
practice. Thus wo find to-day that sometimes the kisan sabha platform is used in 
opposition to the Congress. Sometimes political or commons! reactionaries try to do 
so; more often, some Congressmen who do not approve of the local Congress (Com¬ 
mittee or its office-bearers find tbs kisan sabha platform a convenient place from 
which to attack them. A rival Congrrun group thus may exploit another organisation 
to gam power in the Congress Itself. Thns the kisan sabha sometimes becomes a 
temporary home for the reoaloitrants of tho Congress, or even those against whom 
disciplinary aotion has beon taken by Congress Committees. I have had reports of 
kisan conferences being organised within a couple of miles of a distriot Political 
Conference on the same day and at the same time. This was intentionally done to 
injure (be Congress Conference and attraot soma people away from it. 1 have fur¬ 
ther had reports of processions organised to interfere with Congress Conferences, of 
slogans offensive to the Congress boing shouted there, of Flog conflicts being delibe¬ 
rately engineered, 6 


This kind of thing la highly objectionable and all Congressmen must oppose this 
folly and this exploitation of the kisan movement in Ibo interests of partionlar 
groopg and individuals. Jt does not injure the Congress ultimately, except in so far 
as tt produces confusion in the minds of the unsophisticated and simple-minded 
fD) v rc ? * ar more these who indulge in such practices. I have pre- 
ih« m abon v h0 F , * g M(1 1 WBnt - t0 , re P eat ^ot any attempt to dishonour 

by whomsoever committed, cannot be tolerated. We have no 
grievance against the Red Flsg. For my pert I like it and honour if, as the symbol 
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«f the workers' strap?!* end sacrifices. Hat it ia grossly unfair to that Flag to 
treat it a* ■ kind of lirel of the National Flag. 

Nor can we tolerate direct attacks on the Congress and offensive slogans. Persons 
who indulge in them do grave injury to the cause they claim to have at heart. Th» 
of coarse doe* not seas that criticism of Congress policy is not to take place. Full 
freedom of criticism is as the breath of life to living and growing organisations. 

AD such incidents have a local significance and are usually connected with local 
affairs. They should be dealt with locally or, if necessary, reference can be male to 
the A. ?. C. C. office. When any Congressman indulge* to persistent attacks on the 
Congress or in activity which is "definitely harmful to Congress work and prestige, ht* 
case should be considered separately and referred to the P. C. C. or A, I. C. C. 

But we are concerned much more with the larger problem and we must not be 
fed sway from it by local peculiarities. To face and solve that problem we must 
deyeop direct contacts with the peasantry. I think also that we should develop and 
maintain friendly and cooperative relations with peasant organisations and Congress¬ 
men should belong to them in largo numbers. But we must avoid the development 
*f any sense of rivalry between the two. The principle* we follow are clear enough 
but the human factor is equaltv important. ani if the latter functions property, 
there should be a minimum of trouble and friction. 


The Kottapatam Summer School 

While 1 »u in Malaya I read s brief report in to# papers of the Madras. Govern¬ 
ment's ben on the Summer School at Kottapatam and toe subsequent lathi charge on 
the students. Such a step would have been surprising tod reprehensible even daring 
the course of the civil disobedience movement. At the oresent moment it came as a 
shock to me. Since e»v return I hare looked further into the matter and the sense 
of astonishment and shock has not lessened. This incident has illuminated, as by a 
flash ol lightning, the real nature of the new Cbostitntioa and the wav the Madras 
Ministry ia functioning for it i* this Ministry that is obviously responsible for the 
step* taken. We see that this Ministry is as much a polio# ministry suppre ssing 
elementary rights of free speech and association as the previous Government was. 
W e see what the new Aot means to the people. The same intolerable stale of affair* 
continue* and all the soft words thrown out at ns cannot stop the aggressive saooras- 
skra of civil liberty or the use of the lathi on the bodies of oar youth. The lathi re¬ 
mains still under the new Ministers as it was before the true symbol of Government. 

Some other important considerations arise. The police reporters tried to force 
entry on the Sommer School Very rigfaty this was objected to. We hare been 
giving facilities to police reporter* at our pnblic meetings but this does not mean 
that we admit their right to attend our committee meetings and summer schools and 
the like. This cannot be agreed to. Summer schools tor the study of political and 
economic problems hare been held in many places in India. This is a healthy 
development which 1 trust will continue, for only by study and discussions can we 
understand our problems and find the way to their solution. 

Another question that arises is the right of an individual or group to refuse to 
obey an order which it considers objectionable. U ts patent that civil disobedience 
having been suspended disobedience of orders is not desirable. Where such objec¬ 
tionable orders are made reference abonld immediately be made to superior Commi¬ 
ttees for advice. Bat sometimes cases arise when "immediate decisions hare to ns 
made and the burden of such decision must lie on the individual or group concerned 
and cannot commit the organisation- I can oonceive of instances of order* which 
are so derogatory to the dignity of the individual or of the Congress that the indivi¬ 
dual prefers to disobey them on hi* own responsibility. This has nothing to do with 
civil disobedience. It is toe inherent right of an individual. This right however 
must be eicruised with every cars and so as not to iojore the large purposes we 
have in rev. and the individual must take the risk ol being jadgvd by the 
organisation. 

The Communal Settlement 

Rajen dr a Pruad—Jinnab Talks, 1935 

The following statement was issued by toe General Secretary contradicting Mr. 
Jinnab’s statement that the Congress was not prepared to come to an agreement 
with the Muslim League in 1935, 
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In tho course of a speech delivered ia Bombay on May 81, 1037, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
Is reported to have said that "In 19:15 ho spent four or Qvo weeks holding conferences 
irilb Babu Kajoudra Prasad ( the than President of tho Congress) and trying to get 
the Muslim viewpoint accepted at least by tho Congress loadorg, if not by the Hindu 
Mahasabha. Bat he did not saeoeod''. 

If this report is correct Mr. Jinnah has apparently forgotten what took plan® *u 
1935, The conferenoes between him and Babu Rajendra Prasad reaultod in aubstan- 
liat agreement on the points discussed. Mr. Jinnah, however, was of opinion that tho 
Hindu Mahasabha leadcra must also agree and this agreement was not obtained. Mr. 
Jinnah considered that is was not worlh white to proceed further with the maltor. 
or to give publicity to the substantial agreement with the Congress, unless the Hindu 
Mahasabha also ogreod. It was because of this that no publicity was given to what 
had taken place. 

The Congress Bulletin of March 20, 1935 confirming an Associated Pross message 
to tho same effect, stated os follows : 

“As fur as Babu Rajendra Prasad and Mr, Jinnah wore concerned the prolonged 
negotiations had brought about a substantial measure of common agreement, and 
left to themselves they would have reached a settlement, which they have every 
hope wonld have been endorsod by tho Congress and tho Muslim League. But their 
attempt to make others outside tho two organisations agree to tho same failed. Accord¬ 
ingly negotiations worn abandoned". 

To this daring the course of a Press statement Mr. Jinnah gave tho following 
reply ; 

"Mr. Kripalani referred to my Bombay speech of May 21, in which I said that 
in 1935 I spent four or five wools holding conferences with Babu Rajendra Prasad, 
tho then President of the Indian National Congress, trying to get the Muslim point 
of view accented st least by the Congress leaders, if not by Hindu Mahasabhaitos. 
But I did not succeed. 'With reference to his spoeoh I am accused that 1 have a 
short memory and in support of tills accusation tho CoogroBS Secretary roliod on a 
press message as bis authority. Surely a man who has risen to tho position of tho 
Indian National Congress ought to know bettor than rely on pros* reports. Tho 
statement which 1 mado in my spoeoh is absolntoly true and I repeat It. 

“At times it 1 b very difficult to say who are Congress loaders and who aro Malm- 
ubba leaders, for the line of demarcation hoiweon tho two wilh regard to a largo 
number of them is very tbio indeed. 

“Neither Babu Rajondra Prasnd nor I but) any authority to oome to o binding 
agreement, as tho talks wore naturally subjuot to a confirmation by tho Congress 
and the Mnstim League. Babu Rajendra Prasad tried to ascertain tho concensus of 
opinion among Congresa and Hindu Mahasabha loaders regarding the formula, which 
bo himself bad approved but it was found that not only tho Hindu Mnbasabha leaders 
rejected It out of bands but even a certain section of influential Congress leaders 
wore deadly opposed to the formula, which therefore had to bo dropped, as it was 
useless to proceed furthor." 

Baba Rajendra Prasad thereupon issued tho following press statement correcting 
Mr. Jinnah : 

"I have road Mr. Jinnah’s statement of July B. In tho conversations whiob I 
" i 7" h “ r * 3ion»li in 1935 we wore able to ovoivo a formula. I accepted it not 
only in my persona! capacity, but as tho President it the Congress, and offered to 
nave si ratified by the Congress. I wss beeping in touch with prominent Congress- 
men while tho conversations wore going on and had received universal support for it 
if™,‘hem. There were sevoral members of tho Congress Working 1 oramittoo at 
Arelni at the timo and they wore in foil agreement with me. There was absolutely 
no difference among Congressmen and I was successful in obtaining tho support of 
(no leaders of tho Hindu Mahasabha of tho Punjab also. Hut Mr. Jinnah insisted on 
navtng the signature of Pandit Madao Mohan Main viva and other leaders of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. This I was unable to soouro and two matter had to bo dropped. 
It was not dropped because Congressman wore not agreeable, but because those 
manors of the Hindu Mahasabha on whoso signature Mr. Jinnah insisted were not 
vgrerahlo. It is not correct to gay oven that a certain section of influential Congress 
leaders was deadly opposed to the formula which, therefore, had to bo droppod, 

‘ had gooa further and told Mr, Jinnah that tho Congress and the League 
should accept tho formula and fho Congress would fight those Hindus who were 
opposed to it as it had fought them daring the recent Assembly elections quite 
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successfully in most of the provinoas. Bat this was not considered enough by Mr. 
Jinnah sod as it was impossible to fulfil bis demand that the Hindu Hahasabka should 
also iota the matter had to bo dropped, f dare say that Mr. Jinnah wilt himself 
recall all this conversation If ha charges his memory a little. I kept full notes of 
tho conversations from day to da; and the; are in the Congress office." 

Interference with Civil Liberties 

jfprt'I 28. 1997—July if, 1937 

The following oases of arrests, convictions, internments, extorameots, searches, 
aeliuro of literatures, gagging order and the like have been compiled from the daily 
newspapers. The list is not exhaustive : 

Two Congress leaders, one of whom was a member of Bombay Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, were taken into custody by the Police and many received Wows In a baton 
charge on April 88 as a sequel to a hostile demonstration against a member of the 
Bombay ministry. 

A number ox houses were searched at Cawnpore soon after the celebration of 
May Dav, in search, it is reported, of communist literature. 

On May 3 the house of a schoolmaster was searched at Dibrugarh and some 
literature was seised. • 

In Madras ilr. Ohinnaswnmi, a Congress volunteer, was sentenced to 6 months’ 
imprisonment for failing to report himself to the Police which he was ordered to do 
under the Criminal Tribes Aot. 

On May 4 Master Roar Singh, a prominent Socialist of the Punjab, was interned 
within tho limits of his village for a period of one year. 

Same day Mr. Ashutosh Ganguli, an employee of the Lucknow Railway work¬ 
shop an t a member of the Railway Union. Lucknow, was arrested while taking 
delivery of a parcel of literature. 

Mr. Thaknr Singh, a prominent member of the Howrah Labour Union, was con¬ 
victed on a chaige of inciting to oommit violence and sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment. He was later enlarged on bail. 

About 40 workers of an Amritsar mill, were arrested on May 4, as a sequel to 
the picketing by them in furtherance of strike. 

An order to quit Karachi by tho next available traia was served on Mr, Fa to raj, 
a Congress volunteer belonging^ Jodhpur State. 

The office of the Bengal Kisan Committee was searched on May 5 after which 
Mr, Rameodra Butt, the Office Secretary and Mr. Helaram Chatterjee, a peasant 
leader, were taken into custody. 

On May 6 Mr. Tcj Pal, a Congressman, was sentenced by the City Magistrate of 
Delhi to six months’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge of obstructing a Police 
officer. He was arrested white proceeding with a procession that was organised to 
welcome Pandit Nehru on the evo of the Delhi Convention. 

Mr. C. R. Swamy, Secretary. Bangalore District Congress Committee was convicted 
on May 8 and sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 50 or in default to undergo simple 
imprisonment for 15 days’ for making a speech ou the Independence Day defying the 
District Magistrate's order. 

Messrs. Ragho Prasad, Rambabu and Paanalal were convicted on May 10 under 
the Explosive Substances Aot and sentenced to live years’ rigorous imprisonment each. 

Ur. Ajit Das Gupta, a labour leader of Bengal, was arrested at Delhi on May 10 
oq a charge of issuing an alleged objectionable poster. 

A police Magistrate of Calcutta convicted on May 11 Mr. Madar Khan, a labour 
leader and sentenced him to four months’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge of 
delivering an objectionable speech. 

It has boon reported from tho Frontier that Malik Mohd. Zarnan Khan, a well- 
known member of Mosta Khel family of Kurram Pass has been sent to prison by 
the Political Agent for three years on his refusal to furnish a surety of Rs. 3,000 to 
be of good behaviour tor three years. His offence was that ho was connected with 
the Red Shirt organisation in the Frontier Province and that he had demanded 
equal political rights and privileges in the Kurram agency with the rest of the 
province. _ . . _ , . , 

It was reported on May 11 that Mr. Kalich'ran Taluk Jar, a yoongman of Gauhati 
(Assam) was arrested for alleged possession of arms and ammunition. 
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The District Magistrate of Poona prohibited all aati-oaroontioa processions within 
the municipal limita of the city on May 18. 

The Bombay Police raided on the night of May 18 the real da uoa of Dr. H. K. 
Bhetty, labour leader. 

Maulana Nooruddin Debar i, a well-known Congress worker of Delhi and Assistant 
Secretary, Jomiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind was ordered on May 13 to quit Delhi and not to 
return within 6 months, Maulana Abdai Majid, Vice-President, Delhi District Con¬ 
gress Committee, was ordered on the following day not to take part in say political 
meeting or demonstration. Both were engaged in enlisting Muslim members for the 
Congress. 

On May 14 the houses of Mr. 8. Rangarajan, an er-convlct in the Madras Cons¬ 
piracy Case and Mr. Paramaawami, District Congress Secretary, Madura, were searched 
and some papers and pamphlets seised. 

Dr. N, 8. Bardikar, a prominent Congress loader of Karnatnk, and organiser and 
secretary of the Hindustani Seva Dal, was served with an ordor on May 15 prohi¬ 
biting htra from making any speech io some of the Tatukas in the Mysore State, 

The Government of Madras, at present run by the interim ministry, declared on 
May 19 the Summer School of Bocnomias nod Polities and the training Camp at 
Kot-apatam an unlawful organisation under the Criminal Law Amendment Act os 
the ground that “It has for its object interference with tho maintenance of law and 
order mid constitutes a grave danger to the pubiio peace". Following the ban whiob 
was defied by the members of the school, Distriot Magistrate ordered a lathi charge 
which resulted in injury to fifteen persons and arrest of CO. 

The Sub-divisional officer of Basirhat (Bengal), promulgated orders banning all 
nblio meetings within the jurisdiction of his sub-division. Be also direoted Mr. 
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any meeting In that sub-division. 

It was reported from Beawar State (Rajnutoa), on May 20 that a security of Bs, 
000 was demanded from the editor of “Rajasthan” whiob serves the cause of the 
Indian Stales subjects. 

The police raided the khadi depot at Hajipur (Bihar) on May 25 and seized some 
boobs. 


tensed to a term of six weeks' rigorous imprisonment and a One of Bs. SO on a 
charge of giving (else Information to a pablio sorvant with a viow to Injuring another 
person. Mia ‘offence* was that following the death of a person in suspicious ’oircura- 
ntanoes ho hod written to ilio District Magistrate alleging that tho mna had been 
beaten to death by State officials because he was a supporter of the Congress. 

Two College boys, Messrs Auii Das Gupta and Ballqui-fslam of Barrisol (Bengal), 
were arrested without any definite ohure against them following their tour in the 
distriot in connection with the organisation of puasants* associations. 

Tho Lahore Police searched the offioes of the Socialist Weekly “Kirti Kiaan" in 
the early hours of May 88. 

Mr. Provaah Chandra Sen, a labour lender of Bengal, was arrested on Mav 88 


charge 


against 


Two detenus interned In Nookhall wore arrested on May 29 for alleged violation 
of the internment rules. 

The office of the Patna Town Congress Committee wae soarohod on May 99 and 
a register was taken away. 

beveral printing presses at Lahore ware searched by the Police on Jane 3 ia 
connection with a book that was proscribed by the Punjab Government. In this con- 
neotioa the security of R*. I DUO of the Yuvak Press has boon forfeited and a aoou- 
my of Bs. 6CO demanded from the Jagafjit Press, 

Ifpho 0 raided on June 4 tho houso of Mrs. Ohando Bibl, President of 
tho Delhi Workers League, and took hor Into o.intody. The g-aroh and the arrest 
took place In oonnuotion with tho publication of a poster. 

It was reno. tod on June 9 from Hyderabad (Doooan) (hat Mr. Vlshwanath Rao 
thl* tf!A(f*Pn d ° Dt ,b ® S . an ? b (Students’ Onion), was arrested by 

Si5? ?° j?® on * oharge of violation of the extermnent order possed on him by 
lut ritiimi uofenuDent soms tla$ figo. r * 
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The Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta coo rioted oa Jane 9 Mr. Kamel 
Barker, a labour leader, coder the Press Act mod sentenced him to pay a fine of 
Rs. 200 or to undergo imprisonment for six weeks for bringing oat a poster in eon* 
section with the May Day celebration. 

Os Jane 14 two students of the Allahabad University were arrested by the 
Lucknow Police oa suspicion of complicity with the banned Communist party. 

Oo Jose 15 Mr. Ram Dolarey Triredi was arrested at Cawnpore oa a charge ef 
sedition for delivering a speech daring the Kmtianai Week. 

Focr persons were eon ricked on June 15 by a special Magistrate of Faridpnr 
(Bengal) under the Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act sod Anns Act and sen¬ 
tenced to Tarring terms of imprisonment far possession of unlicensed fire arms. 

On Jana 16 Sambhunath Bose, a detenus, was prosecuted at Bajshahi for violation 
of the conditions of his internment. 

A •eeority of Rx. 4.000 deposited by the “Siyasat" a Urdu Weekly of Lahore, 
was forfeited by the Punjab Government in connection with certain articles published 
in that paper criticising the Premier and the High Coart. A similar amount depo¬ 
sited by the same Paper was forfeited some time ago. 

All tiie 16 persons seat op for trial io connection with (the ban oa the Summer 
School at Kottapatam. ware convicted on Jane 16 and sentenced to 6 months’ R. L 
each and fines varying tram Rs. 200 to Ba. 100, in default another 6 weeks’ R. L 
for each. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that following the denial by the Madras 
Government of the charge that lathi was used for the arrest of the accused, the 
Andhra Provincial Congress Committee appointed a committee of enquiry which has 
now submitted its report, “there was a Lathi charge at Kottapatam on May 21 in the 
sense that lathis were used oo arrested persons and on-lookers and injuries inflicted' 
The report also savs that “the employment of any form of violence by the Polka 
was entirely uncalled for to affect arrests.” 

On Jana 19 M«nl«ia Hussain Ahmad of Deohand, Vice-President olJamiatul- 
Ulema-t-Hmd, was served with a notice h»m»ing his entry in Delhi lor six months 
without previous permission. 

Bred bajjad Ztair, Secretary, Allahabad Town Congress Committee, was arrested 
at Mussurie on a charge of sedition. Bail was rejected by the Magistrate but has 
since been granted bv the Sessions lodge. 

Mr. Kama! Nath lhakore. an internee under Public Safety Act was arrested in 
Darbhanga district on June 26 for alleged participation in the Darbhanga Political 
Conference. _ 

The application of Mr. Qanesfa Prasad Verms, a home internee of Bihar, for 
release or, in the alternative subsistence allowance, has been turned down by the 
Bihar Government 

Pandit Laxmi Karayxa Mishra, President, Sambalpar District Congress Committee, 
was arrested oa June 31 on a charge of sedition. Proceedings nader Section 106 Cr. 
P. C. (sedition) for some of his earlier speeches are already pending. Bail was opposed 
by the Public Prosecutor bat was ultimately allowed. 

A security of Ra 1,000 was demanded by the District Magistrate of Poona front 
the publishers of a prospective Socialist Weekly “Yagantar” as the result of which 
the jroject had to be abandoned. 

The Punjab Government are reported to hare refused to grant a passport for 
Australia to Mr. M. A. Majid who had been connoted and sentenced in the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case. 

Part of the securitv deposit of “Navasakti”, a Hindi Weekly of Patna, amounting 
to Bs. »0 was forfeited by the Behar Government oi June 24 for publication ol a 
few humorous paragraphs on the visit of the Nawab of Chhattan to Mr. Tunas, 
Premier of Bihar. Fresh security of the like amount was demanded from the 
publisher of the journal on Jane 26. 

Pravasb Chandra Sen Gupta, a School boy lot Calcutta, was convicted on a charge 
of sedition os June 25 for delivering a speech in connection with the Jute Strike 
and bound over with a bond of Rs. 150 with one surety of the jlike amount to be 
of good behaviour for oue year. . 

Mr. Yosuf Meher Ally was arrested at Calkutlon June 26 for violation of an order 
of the District Magistrate under Section 141 Cr. P. C. requiring him not to deliver 
any speech within the four taluquas of Calicut, Krnad, Wallavanad and Ponnani for 
a period of one month. 
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Dr. Jugal Kishoro Narayao Singh M, L. A. waa arrastodnt Jaiianabad on Jan® 26 
under Section 153 I. P. O. and waa bailed out, . , 

Srooraati Mira Beo (Miss Slade) waa fallowed by the C, I. D. Polios while oo her 
way from Patban Kot J tansy ay station to DalhouBie in the Punjab where ehe had 
gone far a change. The oar In which she waa travelling was stopped by a Police 
constable at the outskirts of Dalbousie and her name, address, destination oto., wore 
recorded. 

It waa reported on Juue 19 that an order prohibiting tho making of any speoch 
regarding tho present situation in Waziristan was‘served ou Moulana Ohulam Ghaus, 
Presideat of the Abrar Party. N. W. b'. Province. 

Air, P, K, Pratihari, Praeidont of the Outtaok District Congress Committee was 
convicted by the Assistant Sessions Judge on Juno JO and sontonced to six months' 
simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs, 100 or in default two months’ additional 
Imprisonment. Ho waa taken to tbe Cattaok Jail from the court on foot along the 
main thoroughfares handcuffed and with a rope round his waist, 

Sardar Bhagwnt Singh, secretary of the State Peoples’ Sooloty, Punjab was 
served with an order of the Punjab Government on June 30 requiring him to quit 
tho province within 14 hours and not to retorn within 12 months. 

Mr. Asboka Kumar Bose was arrested on Juno 80 at Cawnpore on K charge of 
sedition. No bail was allowed. 

Mr, Yusuf Alohoraily was convicted by tho Sub-divisional Magistrate of Calicut 
oa June 30 and sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment for disobeying an 
order restraining him from addressing a public meeting. 

Ho has however been released on the Congress Ministry taking office in Madras. 

Three Congress volunteers wore Quod Rs. 10 eaob or, iu default, Bimglo imprison* 
moat for a week far taking out an uoiloonsnd procession ou the nnu-cgnaututioa 
day, by the S. D. O. of Muzaffarpur on June 80. 

A Simla Message dated July % stated that Mr. Reginald Reynold’s book, “White 
Sahibs in India” has boon proscribed. 

Mr. G. R, Swamy, Secretary, City Oongross Committee, Bangalore, was arrested 
on July I on a charge of disobedience of the Magistrate’s order and asked to execute 
a bond for Rs, 1,000 with two sureties for the dike amount pending the disposal of 
bis case. 

On July 3 Mr. Surya Narayan Singh, a political internee, was arrested on a 
charge of violation of the terms of his internment. 

Air. Brojondra Nath Gupta, Editor of '‘Advance”, a Calcutta Bally, waa ooavioted 
and sontsnood to 0 months rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500 on a oharge 
of sedition in respect of an article on coronation, immediately after conviction a 
security of Rs. 4.000 was demandad from the paper fur publication of another article 
on Hie tamo subject In a suiwuqneat issue. The Indian Press has characterised this 
action of the Bengal Government as application of a double-edged sword, 

Mr. Abdul Waliab, a member of tlio Muslim Mass Contact Committee, Borar, was 
Rervod with a notion on July 5 warning him that a speech delivered by him was 
highly seditious and that prosecution would bo started against him if ho delivered 
similar (pooches In the future. 

Air, Doyarsm Bari, a prominent Oongross and Labour Loader of Calontta, was 
convicted oa July 5 on a oharge of sedition and seotenoed to 9 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. , 

. Mr. Karann! Chakravarty, Secretary of the Worker*’ League, Calcutta was oon- 
vioted on July o on a charge of sedition and sentonood to a year’s rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. » or 


It was reported on July 0 from Rangoon that the Burma Government had de- 
msDdod securities of B«. hOO eaob from the Burmese “Dally Sun” and the weekly 
S&ithim for publi*blog aJMgod objectioaabla artiolos. 

Snhibzada Ghniata Rabbanl was arroatod at Lahore oa July 0 


sedition 

Montana Abu! Kasim was arrested and placed 
of Allahabad on July 7 on a charge of sedition. 


on a oharge of 
before the Distrlot Magistrate 


B' B.OOO deposited by the keeper of tho Rajasthan Printing and 
- .Kr-iu* '’! . 'orfoited by the O. P._ Government for two articles 
i a iiio “Matribbami , and one arHols lo “ * 


!.•» 'iuji’l ™ Tl' uuw artioie m *Navo-Rajas than”. la Nov 
. fV^i. orncnon ,, h *i Bum of R". IflOO deposited by tho same 

when a frosh security of IU. 5,000 was doraanded. As a scqnol to the forfeit 


In November 
Press 
forfoitare of 
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this bags amount of security money the ‘MatribhuraT’ has been obliged to stop 
publicaiion- 

A case was filed at N'» Delhi ataiast Stuinuti CbasJo Bitu and two other Coc- 
gt«s workers onder Sectioa IS of the Press Act for distribatioa of alleged abiectioa- 
abie leaflets. The case will be taken np on Jaty 7. 

An order under Section 1*4 Cr. P. C. was promulgated at Bhimavaram 
{Mair*») prohibiting the celebration of the birth-day anniversary of the late Ur. 
Aiiori Sitaramraiu which was planned by the Congress Socialist Party. 

It was reported on Jaly S that Ur. Debotosh Das Gupta. President, Bengal 
Radical Party wis served with aa order restraining his mnvemjats in Calcutta bur 
» period of 3 months. 

Several houses at Ueerat were searched on July 9 in connection, it is staled, with 
the find of arms and ammunitions near Delhi. 

Following a house-search at Calcutta on July 9 tour Bengalees were taken to the 
P&lice headquarters for interrogation. 

On July 10 Ur. Tej Singh, Labour worker at Chwapore was arrested for promotion 
of dissension among different classes of people. 

Ur. Manic Ira Jiarayan Ray of the Congress Foreign Department was served with 
an order on July 10 directing him not to enter, remain or reside ia Bihar for a 
period of one year. The order was the resent of aa old order of externmeat that 
was doe to expire on Joly 15. 

Mr. Krishna Kant Ash it. a Congress worker of Meerut, was arrested on Joly 
11 in connection with the hod of some arms near Delhi. 


President's Burma and Malay Tour 

Early in May the President visited Banna and toured extensively throughout the 
coon try. chiefly" bv sea-plane, for two weeks. His visit attracted great interest and 
huge crowds flocked to listen to him in towns and Tillages alike. Hundreds of 
addressee of welcome were presented to bias by publics bodies. The recent political 
separation of Burma from India had raised new problems not only in regard to the 
position of Indians in Burma, their trade and commerce and Indian labour, hat also 
m regard to the freedom straggle in both countries and how to coordinate it in 
future. The question of the future place of Burma in the Congress constitution had 
also to be coosiierel The President discussed these matters with congressmen ami 
others ia Burma, la his piblie speeches he conveyed the greeting and goodwill of 
the Indian people to the people of Burma and pointed out to them that political 
separation could make little difference to the innnmerable contacts between the two 
countries or to their joint struggle against imperialism. This separation had not 
taken place because the people of Banna desired it, but because British imperial 
policy demanded it. From the point of view of future struggle in the Far East 
Burma with its rich mineral resources, especially oil, had great importance, and it 
was therefore necessary to isolate her as far as posable;from the powerful nationalist 
movement for Indian independence. So far as the people of India were concerned 
they recognised toe right of the people of Burma to determine their own future 
and shape their destiny. But that destiny had been closely linked with that of India 
in the past and innumerable bonds held the two together in the present. Their joint 
struggle for freedom against the same imperialism also required foil co-operation 
and joint action. 

The President’s tour in Burma forged fresh links between the two countries and 
assumed a special importance, coming as it did soon after the political separation of 
Burma from India. 

From Burma the President went to Malaya and toured extensively there for two 
weeks, visiting the colonies of Penang, Malacca and Singapore and the Federated 
Malaya States. He paid brief visits also to some of the uafederated States. He 
received an extraordinarily warm welcome everywhere he went from Indians as well 
as the Chinese and the Malay as. He came in contact personally daring this tear 
with the problems at Indians overseas, more especially tfie problem of Indian labour 
abroad. 

Both in Burma and Malaya, the President was presented with numerous parses 
for public funds. Far the general Congress Fond the sum of Rs. 69,267-13-5 was 
received in this way. 
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Notes 

May 88 was observed as the Frontier Day to protest against the Forward Policy 
of the Government and air-bombing. The day was organised by some anti-imperia¬ 
list organisations. But Congressmen everywhere joined the demonstrations. 

June 81 was observed as the Zanzibar Day when meetings were held in the big 
eities throughout India protesting against the Clove Monopoly Bill the final reading 
of which was fixed for June 24. 

Shri Saohindra Nath Bakbshi a life convict Kakori prisoner went on hunger 
strike on May 31 in protest of the continued detention of political prisoners and 
detenus in U. P. even after the inauguration of provincial autonomy. He however 
gave up his hunger strike after 40 days ou July 9 after Shri Rajendra Prasad who had 
aa interview with him assured him that as soon as popular ministries begin to func¬ 
tion they will do their best to release all political prisoners and detenus. 

Sjt. Salt Charan Ghose has now been released after nearly 0 years* detention in 
Buxar and Deoli camps and in jail and village internment It will be recalled that 
the Foreign Department of the All India Congress Committee draw the attention 
sometimo ago of French authorities both in India and in France and the League of 
Rights of Man in Paris to the foot that French Indian citizens wore denied, under 
British law and contrary to international usago, of their personal liberties. Now 
with the release of Bjc. Ghose who is suffer! g from an aouto typo of colaitis, two 
other Frenob Indian citizens, Sjts. Tinker! Mukerji and Prokash Chandra Dos, conti¬ 
nue to be detained under British jurisdiction. It is hoped that tho French Govern¬ 
ment will take a determined stand in regard to the other two detenus. The release 
of Sjt Ghose has bowovor bean effected under severe restrictions and ho is not 
permitted to reside or remain in any territory of British India within the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

Congress Ministries 

The decision of the Working Committee at Wardha to shoulder tbo responsibility 
of office was followed by the resignations of the intorira ministries in the six 

B rovinees whore tho Congress commands a majority in tho legislatures namely, 
ombay, Madras, United Provinces, Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa. TboJIeaders 
of the Congress party wore consequently invited by the rosnootive Governors to 
assist them in tho formatioa of new Cabinets, The interviews paving boon; regarded 
as satisfactory the Leaders consented to form Cabinets and submitted to "the Gov¬ 
ernors the names of their colleagues. la some provinces the ministries have not 
boon completed so for. 


The Personnel of the Congress Ministries 

Bombay: 

1. Shri B. G. Kber—(Premier), 2. Shri A. B. Lattho, 9. Shri K, M. Munshi. 4. 
Dr. M. D. Gilder. 6. Sbri Morarji R. Desai, a Shri L, if. Pali], 7. Shri Yasiu Nurio, 
iladrat : 

I. Shri C. Rajagnpalaobari—(Premior), 2, Shri T. Prakasara, 3. Dr. T. S. S, 
Bajan, 4. Dr. P. Bubbaroyao, 5. Shri Yakub Hasan. 6. Shri Mumiswami Filial. 
7. 8hri 8. Romanathan, & 8bri V, V. Girl, 9, flbri K. Raman Monon, 19. Shri B. 
Gopoia Reddy. 

Unittd Provincet : , 

1. Pandit Ooyind Ballabh Pant—(Premior), 2. Dr, Kaitash Nath Kutju, 3. Sri- 
raali Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 4. Shri Pyarofal Sbnrma, b. Shri RaB Ahmed Kidwai, 
6. Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim. 


Central Province » and Berar : 

1. Dr. N. B. Khare—fPremier), 3. Shri Ravi Banker Sukla, 3, Shri Durea 
Shaaker Mehta, 4. Shri Dwarak Prasad Misra, 5. Shri P. B. Goie, 6. Shri R M 
Deshmnkh, 7. Shri Mohammad Yusuf Shsrcef. U ' 

Bihar : 

q *■ „ S! ; ri Brikriahna Singh—(Premier), 8. Shri Anugrah Narayan Sinha, 3. Dr. 
8ycd Mahmud, 4. Shri Joglal Ghoudhory, 

Oritta : 

Dubey Shr ‘ BisH,a04th Prensier >1 2 Shri Nityaaand Kanuugo, 3. Shri Bodhram 



The Congress and Office-Acceptance 

By the end of February 1937 General Election in the Provinces 
under tha now Government of India Act 1935 was over and in Six 
ont of Eleven Provinces nominees of the Congress wore returned in a 
majority. At a meeting of the Congress leaders held at Wardha at. 
this time with Mahatma Gandhi conversation centred round whether 
tho Congress members would accept office in the Provinces where 
they were in n majority. Mahatma Gandhi is reported to have hinted 
that the Congress party may be dishonouring its words to the 
Electorate if it accepted office without receiving any gesture from the 
Government indicating any change of heart. This gesture can be 
obtained only if the Viceroy agrees to some parley or makes speech 
hinting that the verdict of the electorate has changed the Government's 
view about Congress. While Madras Congressmen were vehemently 
supporting acceptance of office some Congressmen In other Provinces 
held out that acceptance of office after a gesture from the Viceroy 
might involve reciprocal obligations and weaken their hands^ in 
handling tho affairs of the Government in the manner they might 
wish to. 

Subsequently, this matter was debated at a meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee) hold for the purpose at Delhi on the 15th 
March 1937 where it adopted unanimously a resolution favouring 
conditional acceptance of office on lines suggested by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The formula drafted by Mahatma Gandhi provides that 
Ministerships can be accepted only if the leader of the Congress 
Party in the Assembly in each Province is satisfied and is able to 
declare publicly that he has sufficient assurance from the Governor 
that the special powers should not be used so long as the Ministry 
Acte “within the Constitution.” 

On the same day, His Excellency the Viceroy made a significant 
gesture in the course of his speech delivered at the Dinner given in 
bis honour by Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy declaring 

“I hare tilth in the zeal and public spirit of those into whose bands the elec¬ 
torates hare entrusted opportunities for useful ind honourable service to the com¬ 
munity. It will be both duty and privilege of the Governors of the provinces and 
of the Governor-General in his proper sphere to collaborate with several provincial 
Ministries in their most responsible tasks in a spirit of sympathy, helpfulness and 
co-operation.’* 

“If all concerned will approach in faith and courage the great charge which is 
la ; d upon them, determined to do their almost faithfully to 'serve the highest inte¬ 
rest of the people, then l am very confident that those apprehensions and doubts, 
sjaoroly hem I know, which now* trouble many minds will disappear like mists of 
morning before the rising sun. 

As an earnest to this appeal the Governors of the;Six Congress 
majority Provinces invited the Congress leaders to discuss the 
formation of a Ministry. The negotiations however broke down for the 
following reasons :— 

The Governors of Bombay, Madras, Orissa and G. P. having refused to ‘rive the 
assurance demanded of them by Congress party leaders in terms of the M-Isdia 
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Gougross Committee's resolution regarding the ororoiso of Ihoir special powers, Iha 
negotiations fur formation of Congress Ministries in those provinces nave broken 
down. , . 

Tho United Provinces and the Bihar Governments issued communique* 
stating the reasons why the Governors of these provinces refused to give the assu¬ 
rance which the Congress party loaders demanded in terms of tho A, I. C. C. reso¬ 
lution concerning tho use of special powers by the Governora. 

The communique issued by tho U. P. Government said Hint "the obligations laid 
upon tho Governor by the Government of India Aat and the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions are clear and specific,,It is clearly not in the power of the Governor to 
moot such a demand” 

While any Government which tokos oflloo under tho provisions of tho Act can 
rely on his Excellency's fullest and most oouaiderato support and oonfldonce within 
tho framework of tho Act, there oun bo no question of any limitation of the obliga¬ 
tions Imposed on the Governor under the terms of tho uonstitution. 

Tho Bihar Government communique says that the terms of the Act are manda¬ 
tory and even if tho Governor wished to divost himself of tho obligations imposed 
on him by tho Aot and by the Instructions ho bad no power to do so. 


Bombay Government Communique 

The following uommuuiquo was issued by tho Bombay Government on tbo 2?th. 
March : — 

Tho Governor of Bombay iovitod Mr, B, G. Kbor to moot him on March 25 to 
discuss tho formation of a Ministry. At that interview Mr, Khor intimated that he 
could only accept the invitation to form a Ministry if his Exueilouoy could give him 
a doOnito assurance in tho following terms : '‘That his Excellency would not use, 
in regard to tho constitutional activities of tho Cabioot, his special powers of intor- 
fereneo, or aot nsido tho advico of his Ministers," His Excel!onoy pointed out to 
Mr. Khor that under the Government of India Aot, 1035, it was impossible for the 
Governors to give any assurance as regards the uso of tho powers vested in them 
under tho Act. The terms of the Act aro mandatory and the obligations imposed 
on the Governors by the Aot and by tho Instrument of Instructions ia respect of 
the nso of tlio special powers and the safe-guarding of tho interests of minorities 
aro of such a nature that oven if a Governor wished to relieve himself of thorn, it 
was not in his power to do so. His ExuolEenoy, having fully oxpisiaod tho legal 
position to Mr. Khor, wont on to assure him that although it wus not possible for 
Hi* Excellency to givo the assurance wliiah Mr, Khor asked for, Sir. Khor could 
rely on receiving possible holp, sympathy and co-operation wiihiu the four corners 
of the Avt iu the evoot of his undertaking to form a Ministry, 

'His Excellency requested Mr, Khor to meet him again this morning aud at the 
outset of the interview bis Exeeiicuoy formally invited Mr.. Khor to assist him in 
forming a Ministry, Mr, Khor again indicated that he could only accept office ou 
the basis of the demand set out above. His Excellency once more pointed out tho 
impossibility of giving any such ossuraooo, whereupon Mr, Khor informed his Excel¬ 
lency that he would bo, therefore, unable to accept tho invitation to assist in 
forming a Ministry.’ 

•His Excellency very much regrets that events should have taken this tura. The 
terms of tho Actfaro tioarobiguous and as tho demand put forward by the Congress 
party is constitutionally Impossible, the responsibility for adhering thereto must rest 
with tho Congress party. His Excellency wishes to mako it clear to the people of 
tho Borobav presideooy, as Indeed he has alroady made It clear to Mr. Khor, the 
leader of the Congress party in Bombay, that any Government which takes power 
under tho provisions of the Government of India Act, lt):i5, can roly on Ills full 
support and sympathy consistent with bis statutory obligations. At tho sumo time, 
no wishes to emphasize that thoro can bo no question of any undertaking from him 
uudaMhe tho £ r J imitatioD * of th ® obligations imposed ou the Governors 


Tho 

March 

in the Orissa 


Orissa Government Communique 


follow,ngreommunmuo was issued by *tho Orissa Government on the 28th. 
;—Uis Excellency having invitod Mr. Bbhwauath Das, Congress loader 
Assembly, to see him la connection with the forming of the Ministry, 
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gave him as interview on the morning ol March 24 and formally invited him to 
assist him in forming a Council of Ministers. 

Mr. Das intimated to his Excellency that he ns a ruble to accept the invitation 
unless his Excellency agreed to giro him an assurance that he would not ase bis 
spectal powers of interference or aside the art rice of Ministers in regard to constitn- 
tionni activities. Mr. D u stated that without such an assurance he could not be 
satisfied to be able to state publicly that the Governor would act in that manner. 

His Excellency explained to Mr. Das that it was completely impracticable f. Jr 
eonstitational reasons to give any such assurance. The power and duty of exercising 
his individual judgment in certain circumstances are placed on the Governor by the 
Act itself and para 8 of the Instrument of Instructions. The Governor is exprrasiy 
enjoined to be guided almost in the whole sphere of executive bust ness in the pro¬ 
vince by the advice of his Ministers an less, in bis opinion, so t> he guided would 
be inconsistent with the falliUamat of any of his special responsibilities which are bv 
the Act committed to him or with the proper discharge of any of the functions which he 
is otherwise under the Act required to exercise in his individual judgment. His 
Excellency explained to Mr. Du* that it might be unquestionably constitutional acti¬ 
vity of Ministers to tender a certain advice which the Governor could not in view 
of Kis special responsibilities or other directions of the Act, affect (accept ?) if that 
were his individual judgment in the particular case before him and be bad already 
. given the assurance desired by Mr. Dus. The Governor could either (1> by accepting 
the guidance his Ministers have to act in fragrant conflict with the Instructions which 
^he is in virtue of his office strictly bound to obey, or (2) by setting aside the alvica 
'of his Ministers lay himself entirely open to the charge of the greatest possible 
breach of faith with Mr, Das. White mating dear his own constitutional position. 
His Excellency assured Mr. Das that if he was prepared to lead the Ministry he 
■ could count on getting from his Excellency all possible sympathy, co-operation and 
support. 

Mr. Das expressed his appreciation of the assurance which his ExcefTeocy but 
given, hut in a very friendly spirit intimated that he could accept the office on the 
basis of nothing less than his foil demand 

His Excellency took this to mean a definite refusal of the offer of office hot lear¬ 
ning that Congress members of the Legislative Assembly were farther considering 
the situation, he invited Hr. Das for a second interview which took place on the 
morning of March 24. He ascertained from Mr. Das that he had not altered his 
attitude and farther explained bis own coostitntioaai position, assuring him that he 
woald give the closest exami nation of and the fullest consideration to the advice of 
the Ministry ; bat he could not give any assurance in the limitation of his consti¬ 
tutional powers. He enquire! whether he must now take it that Mr. Das finally re¬ 
fused office and whether there was any possibility of the Congre® Ministry being 
formed in the near fatnre. 

Mr. Das intimated that he desired to lay the matter once again before members 
of his party and to this His Excellency agreed. 

Early on gaaday morning March 23. his Excellency heard from Mr. Das that in 
the circumstances ft waa not possible for him to accept the responsibilities of office. 

His Excellency greatly regrets that the discussions should have reached this 
conclusion but the decision is one which members of the Congress party had to 
make for themselves. 

His Excellency is now taking other steps to form a ministry. 

The BAb Government Communique 

The following official communique was issued by the Bebar Government on the 

29th Much 

His Excellency the Governor invited Baba Shrikrishn* Singha, leader of the Con- 
gres* party in the Bihar Legislative Assembly to assist him in the formation of a 
Council of Ministers and had discussion with hint on Wednesday sad Thursday last. 
On the first occasion Baba Srikrrihua Sinha after showing the Governor toe resolu¬ 
tion of toe A. LCC. seated that he could only accept the invttatioa to form 
Ministry if he were to issue a statement containing the words ‘I have been assured 
by his Excellency that he will not use, in regard to the constitutional activities of 
the Cabinet, his special powers of interferreuce of set aside toe advice of my Cabinet.’ 
This, hi explained, he could only issue if the Governor established a convention not 
to use"special powers. Hts Exorfleocy explained that it was impossible for him for 
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oonatitutional reasons to agree to any such convention. At the same time the 
Ministry, it formod by the Congress party, oould rely upon reaoiviog from him all 
possible nelp and support in carrying out thoir duties, Babu Srikrisfma Siolia, while 
appreciating his Exoeilenoy’s offer of help and support, said it was necessary for 
their constitutional position to be made clear by the establishment of tho convention 
suggested. Be was unable to modify his position and intimated to htB Excellency 
tcaay his refusal to accept his invitation to assist in forming a Council of Ministers. 

Bis Excellency much regrets that this lias been tho final issue of his discussions 
with the loader of the Congress party. He had hoped that after the decision of 
the Bihar P. C. C. no difficulties would arise and a Congress Ministry would be 
formed that would deal with the many and difficult problems with which the pro¬ 
vince was faced. The responsibility for this decision not to nnoept office rests on 
the Congress party for tho terms of the Act aro mandatory, and even if the Governor 
wished to divest himself of tho obligations imposed on him by tho Act and—by the 
Instrument of Instructions, ho has no powor to do so. The occasions on which the 
Governor differs from his Ministry may not bo numerous but to agree in advance 
not to use Bpooiat powers in nay possible ooatingenoy would deprive some of the 
interests of the protection afforded by tho Act. As was explained to the leader, 
any ministry which takes office can look to tho Governor for full support and 
sympathy within tho tour cornors of the Aot but there can be no question of any 
understanding restricting or limiting the obligations on the Governor by that 
document 

The Madras Government Communique 

The Private Secretory to the Governor issued the following statement on the 27th, 
March 

On March 25 His Excellcnoy the Governor invited Mr. C. Rajogopalaohariar, the 
leader of the Congress Party in tho Madras Legislature, to assist him in farming 
a Ministry. Mr. Rajogopalaohariar at his first interview intimated that ho could not 
accept the Invitation unless an assurance was given by the Governor that he would 
not use hia special powers or oxorcise the functions which are by law left to his 
discretion or individual judgment His Exoolienoy replied that it was impracticable 
for constitutional reasons for him to divest himself of tho responsibilities and duties 
which have been placed upon his shoulders by Parliament and that it was, therefore, 
not within his powor to give any such guarantee. At the same time his 
Excellency intimated Mr. Bajugopnlaobartar that be could roty upon receiving ail 
possible help, sympathy and oo-oporation in the event of his forming a Ministry. 
After a serios of vary omioaMo conversations Mr. Rajagopalachariar has, while 
expressing appreciation of his Excellency's assurance, finally intimated to-duy that 
he is nnalio to accept the invitation to assist la forming a Ministry. 

•His Exceltonoy, while greatly regretting this outcome of tho dissuasions, wishes 
to make it plain to tho public that tho decision is that of tho Congress Party them¬ 
selves, that the terms of the statuto are mandatory and that tho obligations imposed 
bv the Act and by the Instrument of Instructions on the Governors in respect of 
tho two of special powers are of such a nature that, even if ho wished to be 
relieved himself of them, it would not bo In hia power to do so. 

‘On the other band, his Excellcnoy wishes to state u the representative of the 
Sing-Emperor in this presidency, that ho is above party politics altogether and that 
within the four cornors of the Government of India Act he will oIwo.yb bo 
willing and indeed anxious to extend the ntmoat help, sympathy and support to any 
Ministry, from whatever section of political opinion it may be drawn. At the present 
janctnre his Excellency believes that time should be given for a reconsideration 
of the position. An interim Ministry will, therefore, be formed at once in order that 
the King-Emperor's Government may be carried on and His Excellency hopes that by 
thus providing a period for such reconsideration, it will eventually be found possible 
to form a Ministry which will command the confidence of the present Legislature, 

The C. P. Government Communique 

The Private Secretary to tho "Governor of 0. P. issaed the following state¬ 
ment to tho press on the 28th. March 

On March 28 the Governor gave an Interview to Dr. Kharo as the leader of tho 
majority party In tho Provincial Legislative Assembly aod Invited him to assist him 
in forming a Ministry in accordance with the torms of sec, 61 (1) of the Govern- 
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Best of Indie Act, 1935. Dr. Khare intimated His Excellency that ho coaid only 
accept the invitation on the condition that he received the assurance which h « d been 
laid down in the resolution passed by the A. L C, C. and was thns able to state 
pnWiclv that the Governor will not use bis special powers of interference or set 
aside the advice of Ministers in regard to their constitutional activities. 

'In reply hts Excellency called Dr. Share's attention to see. 54 of the Act and 
to instruction 3 in the Instrument of Instructions issued to the Governor thereunder. 
He explained that for legal and constitutional reasons it was not within his power to 
give any assurance or enter into any convention affecting the use of the powers 
entrusted to him by Parliament. On a recent public occasion His Excellency bad 
given an assurance in unmistakable terms as to the spirit in which be intended to 
nse those powers and had declared that whatever Ministry was in power oould rely 
upon receiving from him, as from one who stood apart from parties, all the help, 
sympathy and co-operation for which it asked. Further than that he had no power 
to go. 

“In view of the refusal of the leader of the majority party in the C. P. Prorin-- 
ctal Assembly to accept office His Excellency sent this afternoon for the boo. Mr. 
E. Ragbaveudra Ban and requested bis assistance to forming a Ministry in accor¬ 
dance with sec. 51 (1) of the Government of India Act 1935. The hon. Mr. 
Kao informed His Excellency that he would be willing to form a Ministry and would 
communicate with his Excellency < a the subject again ou March 30, 193?. 

Mr. Share then said that ha quite understood his Excellency’s point of view 

but he must consult others before he gave a definite answer.and a farther 

interview was then arranged for March Si. The interview was oonducted iu the 
friendliest spirit and both the parties endeavoured, to understand and appreciate the 
point of view of one another. • 

To-day on March 28 His Excellency received a letter from Mr. Eh are in which 
he stated that as his Excellency was unable to give the assurance for which he 
asked, he regretted that he could not take the responsibility of forming a ministry 
and he therefore saw no object in having any further interview. 

His Excellency deeply regrets the turn which the matters have taken bat it has 
been beyond his power to avoid it. The provisions of the Act with regard to the 
powers of the Governor are mandatory, and the issue has been a simple one—does 
the Congress accept those provisions or does it not ? The Delhi resolution if put 
into plain words means that it does not; for there are many * 00051110(10011 activi¬ 
ties,’ especially those affecting Berar and minority communities with which the 
Governor might be bound to interfere and the obligations imposed upon him in 
these matters are of such a nature that he could not relieve himself of them even 
if he desired to do so. One single example should suffice to make the position plain 
to everyone. If the future ministry were determined to cut down the amount of 
expenditure from the common purse iu Berar to a figure, which the Berar opinion 
would be perfectly ‘constitutional’ bat his Excellency if he agreed with the 
opinion would be bound to use the special power given to him by section 52 (2) of 
the Act 

It is needless to stress the fact that readiness to accept office upon a condition 
which is definitely impossible is not acceptance but refusal and hts Exceileacy 
wishes to make it clear beyond any question that the responsibility for the regret¬ 
table decision which had been reached must rest solely and entirely upon the 
shoulders of those who adhered to the condition. As he has declared publicly that 
. any Government which takes power under the Act, now or in fntnro, can rely on 
his fullest help and support within the four corners of the Act, but there can be 
no question of any understanding in regard to the express provisions of that docu¬ 
ment nor of any attempt to restrict or limit the obligations which are imposed upon 
the Governor under its terms. 

The U. P. Government C o mmuni que 

The following communique was issued by the Director of Publicity, G. P. on the 

29th. Much I— 

His Excellency the Governor on March *4 invited Pandit Go rind Ballabh Pant, 
leader of the Congress party in the U. P. Legislative Assembly, to assist him in 
forming the Ministry. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant referred his Excellency to the 
resolution passed by the All India Congress Committee which permitted acceptance 
31 
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of oflloefi only if the loader of the Congress parly In the legislature was satisfied 
that the Governor will not use his special powers of interference or set aside the 
advice of his ministers in regard to their constitutional activities and said that he 
could only assumo the responsibility of forming Ministry if he received an assurance 
in terms of the Congress resolution. Ho explained that the words ‘in regard to 
their constitutional activities' covered the whole ground of administration and the 
polioy of the Ministry. He stressed the point that he did not regard this request as 
being inconsistent with the* constitution. 

His Excellency informed Pandit Gorind Ballabh Pant that it was impossible for 
him to give any suoh assurance as it would amount to renunciation by the Governor 
of the spooial responsibilities placed upon him by tho Government of India Act and 
would be in conflict with the express directions given him in the Instrument of 
Instructions. At the same timo his Excellency assured Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant 
that ha was most anxious that the Congress party being in majority in the Assembly 
should form the Ministry and that in that event ho oould rely on receiving from his 
Excellency all help, sympathy and cooperation in tho spirit of the constitution. 
The conversation was conducted throughout in tho most friondly and frank spirit 
and with a genuine desire of both the partlos to understand tho position of the 
other. 

The conversation was resumed this morning and after a restatement of the 
position on both the sides Mr. Pant informed his Exoollenoy that db his Exoollency 
wss unable to give him the assurance described above he regretted he could not 

accept tho invitation to assist la forming the Ministry, 

Ilia Excellonoy greatly regrets that ovents should have taken this turn. The 

decision is that of the Congress party. The obligations laid upon the Governor by 

the Government of India Aot and the Instrument of Instructions are dear and 

specific. The Congress have made It plain that they ore not prepared to acoept 
office unless one of the important features of tho Act, namely, special responsibilities 
of the Governor, is in effect abrogated, and tho Governor undertakes not to uso 
special powers in any oircumataacos to sot aside tho advice of his Ministers. It is 
oloarl; not in tho power of the Governor to moot suob a demand. While any 
Government which takes effloe under the provisions of tho Aot oau roly on his 
Excelieaoy’s fuilost and most considerate support and confidence within the frame* 
work of tho Act, there can be no question of any limitation of the obligations 
imposed on the Governor under the terms of the constitution. 

His Exoollenoy will now apply himself to tho formation of another Ministry, 


Mahatma Gandhi on Ministry Crisis 


Mahatma Gandhi issued .the following statement on tho 30tf>. March 
Having brooded over the refusal of Oovornors to give assurances asked for by 
invited Congress leaders in majority provinces, I feel I must give my opinion ou 
the situation that has arisen in the country. I have bad three cables from London 
shown to mo asking for my opinion. Friends in Madras too havo expressed for its 
publication. Though it is a departure from my solf-impoaod rulo, I oan no longer 
withstand the pressure, especially ns I am tho solo author of the odloe-acoeptauoa 
clause of the Congress resolution and tho originator of the idea of attnohing a con* 
ditioo to office aeceptanco. My desire was not to lay’down any impossible condition, 
Uq tho contrary, I wonted to devise a condition that could be easily accepted by 
Governors. There was no intention whatsoever to lay down a condition whose accep¬ 
tance would mean any slightest abrogation of the constitution. Congressmen were 
woll aware that thoy oould not, and would not, ask for any suoh amendment. 

Congress policy was, and is, not to secure an amendment but aa absolute ending 
of the constitution which nobody likes. Congressmen were and are also aware that 
they could not end it by mere acceptance of olllco, oven conditional. The object of that 
section of the Congress which boliovod in oDiae-accoptanoe was ponding the creation 
by moans consistent with the Congress orcod of non-violence, of a situation that 
would transfer all power to tho people, to work in offices bo as to strengthen the 
Congress which baa been shown predominantly to represent mass opinion. 

I felt that this object could not be secured unless thsre was a gentlemanly under¬ 
standing between Governors and their Congress Ministers that they would not exor¬ 
cise their special powers of interference so long as Ministers acted within tho cons¬ 
titution. Not to uo so would bo to court an almost immediate deadlock after eater- 
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injr upon office. I felt that boc-»tv deiraafed that understanding. It is common 
cause that Governor* hare discretionary powers. Barely here was nothing extra 
constitutional in their saying that they would not exercise their discretion against 
Ministers carrying on cocstitatioaal atti vices. It tsar be remembered that the 
understanding was not til touch numerous other safeguards orer which Governors 
had ao power. A strong party with a dee sue backing of the electorate could not 
be expected to pat itself ia the precarious position of the interference at will of 
Governors. 

The question may be pat in mother way. Should Governors be o onrt e oa s to 
Ministers or discourteous ? 1 hold that it weald be distinctly discoarteoas if they 
interfered with their Ministers in matters orer which the law gave the latter fall 
control and with which Governors were under no legal obligation to interfere. A 
self-respecting Minister conscious of an abemata majority at ha bock, coohi sot bat 
demand an assurance of non-interference. Hare I sot heard Sir Soznaei Extra nod 
other Ministers saying in so many words that ordinarily Governors weald not nse 
their admittedly large powers of [interference ? I claim that the Gmgress form ala 
asked far nothing more. It has been claimed on behalf of the British Government 
that the Act gives autonomy to the provinces. If that is so. rt b not Governors 
bat Ministers who ire daring their period of office responsible for the wise adminis¬ 
tration of their provinces. Responsible Minsters sensible of their doty eoald not 
submit to interference in pursuance of their daily duty. 

It does, therefore, appear to me that once mare the British Government has 
broken to the heart what it has promised to the ear. 1 doubt not that they can 
and will impose their will on the people till the litter develop enough strength 
from within to resist it bat that cannot be called working provincial autonomy. By 
floating the majority obtained through the machinery of their creation, they have in 
plain language ended autonomy which they claim the eosstitutioa has given to the 
provinces. 

The rule, therefore, vriB now be the rule of the sward, cot of the pen nor of 
the indisputable majority. 

Any way that ts the only interpretation wuich, with all the goodwill in the 
world, I can pat apou the Government action. For, I believe in the cent per cook 
honesty of my formula whose acceptance might have prevented a crisis and res ul te d 
is the natural, orderly and peaceful transference of power from the bareaneiacy to 
the largest and fullest democracy known to the world. 

Lord Lothian’s Broadcast 

Lord Lothian broadcasting from Loudon on March 39 on the new Indian Constitution 
referred to the Hast two days’ difficulties 7 . The Governors, he said, clearly canid not 
undertake not to nse the special powers. Lord Lothian, however, remarked s— 

That the acute controversy which had now arisen in India as to whether the Congress 
should accept office, could not have been unexpected by anyone who had followed recent 
event* The Congress decision to take office in the terms of the Delhi resolution did 
sot mean that the Congress had abandoned opposition to the constitution or that 
there might not be serious difficulties when Federation was brought into force * year 
or two hence—bat it did sot mean that a majority recognized that the policy of 
civil disobedience, of absolute non-cooperation, had exhausted its usefulness and the 
iinM had come when if the Congress could asseama responsibility tor the provincial 
Government it must do so. 

‘■Personally 1 am glad,’ said Lord Lothian, that the Ctinrress won this reso unding 
victory. It has long been the largest and most disciplined party in Ind i a and the 
central tocos of its political life, ana it is far better that where it has a majority it 
should assume the responsibility tor Government. 

"In the last two days difficulties have arisen because Provincial Congress leaders 
apparently interpreted the Delhi resolution to mean that they should not accept office 
until the Governors have undertaken not to nse their special powers. This the 
Governors clearly cannot do. I hope that on second thoughts Congress leaders will 
take another line. As Mahatma Gandhi said to me, the real need of India is to be 
free to assume responsibility for its "own government. This under the constitution 
the majorities in the legislatures in the provinces can now do. 

"The system of responsible government is the most successful system yet dis¬ 
covered and whenever it has been pot into force it has led inevitably, and by fairly 
rapid stages, to full national self-government. 
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'The correct constitutional course is for the Congress when it has a majority, to 
assume office, formulate its programme of reform and advise Governors that they 
mo prepared to assumo the responsibility for the consequences of its policy. 

'Then it will be lor Governors to decide whether they will accept the advice or 
not and so long as a ministry is prepared to acoept the responsibility for the cones' 
quences of its policy, it will be most difficult for the Governor not to follow its 
advioe—because to rejeot it might he a greater menace to peace and tranquillity than 
to acoept it 

The only real alternative to acceptance of office on the lines I have described, is 
to revert to Civil Disobedience and that oourse leads onoo more to repression and 
revolution and may lead also to estrangement between Muslim India which is willing 
to assume responsibility and Hindu India whioh is not We in Europe know the 
terrible cost of trying to base our programme on revolution and of losing European 
unity by its division into separate sovereign states. That is by far the greatest 
disaster which could overtake India. 

‘Whatever we may think of the oonstitutioa, its greatest merit is that it enables 
Hindus and Muslims is 11 provinces to Jive together as members of a single federation 
and because it is based on a system of responsible government which has worked so 
well in other parts of the British Commonwealth. I believe it makes it possible for 
India to attain the ideal of the Congress itself, foil national self-government, by 
constitutional, not revolutionary, means.’ 

Lord Lothian on Mahatma’* Statement 

Observing that Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of March 80 regarding Congress 
reasons for refusing office had not the publicity it deserved in Britaiu, Lord Lothian 
in a letter to the 'Times’ cites the statement and writes:— 

The statement seems to be based on a complete misunderstanding of the way In 
whioh the system of responsible government works in practice and of paragraphs 7 
and 8 of the Instrument of Instructions to Governors, 

Responsible government baa been the method by whioh the Canadian and 
Australian Federation and South Africa and New Zealand eaoh have attained full 
national self-government by constitutional means, often in tho early days against 
the opposition both of Governors and the British Government. In every out the 
Governor or Governor-General was endowed with veto powers and other responsibi¬ 
lities of his own. 

I venture to assort that in no case has a Ministry possessed of a majority In 
the legislature asked, and that it certainly never received any assurance that the 
Governor would not use his special powers. Yet these powers and responsibilities 
in the hands of Governors have not prevented steady advance to full self-government. 

That is because the Issue turns not ao much on tho legal power as on the 
responsibility—that responsibility Mr, Gandhi once told me himself was India’s first 
need to exercise. 

I do not thlak, therefore, that Mr. Gandhi bad hitherto any legitimate ground 
for saying that the British Government flouted the majority or failed to give effect 
to the principle of provincial autonomy. 

Governors simply aoted in tho manner always contemplated at tho Round Table 
Conference and repeatedly proclaimed by Ministers os being the ordinary practice 
nader tho system of responsible government. * 

I am sure that British public opinion hopes and expects that majorities returned 
by the new electorate will take over responsibility under the constitution for the 
Government of their provisoes. If Congress leaders take the oourse ordinarily 
adapted under responsible government ana without asking for assurances, acoept 
office, formulate their practical proposals of reform, pass them into law and advfco 
the Governor that they will find themselvos endowed with both power and responsi¬ 
bility for the Government of their provinces, 

I am sore Mr. Gandhi will And by following this stop that he will have taken a 
tremendous stop towards that transference of power from the bureaucracy to the 
largest and fullest democracy known la the world whioh he hopes to bring about. 

The Cor>grew Communique 

Tbejollowlng communique was issued by the AU-Indla Congress Committee 
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A section of Indian politicians have all on a sudden developed a groat desire 
that the Congress should accept offices. They hare filled the columns of Indian and 
Anglo-Indian papers to prose to the Congress that the salvation of the country 
lies in their accepting office. They are surprised that Congress leaders are not 
disturbed or perturbed on the refusal of the Governors to make the gentleman's 
agreement Not only those opposed to office but even those in favour do not seem 
to be much bothered about the refusal of the Governors to accede to the condition 
laid down in the Congress resolution. These politicians do not seem to be disturbed 
even Mr the appointment of minority ministries consisting of political reactionaries. 
They therefore straightaway conclude that the Congress never wanted to accept 
office mad the Delhi resolution was just as eve-wash. It was passed to throw dost 
in the eyes of the public. It was passed merely to cast the blame on the Governors 
for refusing, as they and their advocate say, to contract themselves cut of their 
legal obligations under the Act. Even after the clear and lucid statement of 
Gandbiji ear friends do not seem inclined to believe that Congress was honest in 
its desire to accept office. 

Why are these politicians so anxious that the Congress should accept office ? 
They were not friendly at the time of the elections ! Why then this sudden 
affection and anxiety ? Js it that they have been converted by success achieved 
at the polls ? Has it changed their apathy into affection ? Let ns examine the 
pathology of this conversion a little closely. 

It is no love of the Congress that has inspired the anxiety that Congress should 
not refuse office. It is rather the inveterate constitutionalism of this variety of 

f oliticians. If the majority party does not accept office the constitution breaks 
own. If there is no constitution or if it breaks down, what becomes ot the 
constitutional means, the sole lever for the transference of power and the only 
weapon for bringing a'-out their variety of Indian 6waraj ? So the constitution 
ranst be saved at ail coats. Bad as It is, it must be worked however humiliating 
the conditions. 

Tbeir legal pandits at Allahabad, Bombay and elsewhere are therefore at pains 
to prove from the provisions of the Act that the Governors could not possibly 
contract themselves out of the Act and the demand of the leaders of the Congress 
Party was not constitutional. On* of them has gone so far as to opine that the 
Governors are entitled by the Act to appoint minority ministries. One friends 
once again, as is usual with them, are anxious to justify the ways of Government 
to the dull heads of Congressmen, who they think have neither understood the 
constitution nor its legal implications. 

But is it really so ? Congressmen understand the constitution and its legal impli¬ 
cations as well as any of the legal luminaries, in other parties. The fact is there 
is a fundamental difference between the outlook of the Congress and these constitu¬ 
tionalists and this the latter lose sight of amidst the legal and constitutional cob¬ 
webs of their own creation. While they are thinkieg in terms of law and 
constitution. Congressmen are thinking in extra-legal and extra-constitutional con¬ 
cepts, in terms of politics, democracy and the will of the people as expressed by 
their vote. A Congress lawyer may join issue with a lawyer of any other party 
about the legs] and constitutional position, but he is not worrie; by that He be¬ 
lieves that the Governor can give the undertaking asked for, even within the terms 
of the constitution, if not mechanically and formally interpreted. He, however, 
knows that it may be argued otherwise, if the Governor cannot, he most refer the 
matter to his principals, to those who have power over him rnd who in their inter¬ 
pretation are not handicapped by legal forms but are guided by political considera¬ 
tions. 

As a matter of fact it is an open secret that this liberal and legal interpretation 
under which the Governors have taken cover, is only an eye-wash. They have their 
orders from their masters in Whitehall. The masters wanted the Governors to take 
refuge under legil forms provided by the constitution, sympathy because they 
were not at this stage prepared to hand over the least little bit of their 
power to the popular representatives. Whitehall therefore directed the Governors to 
insist upon their pound of flesh to which they were entitled, in terms of the new 
constitution. The Mahatma had put the condition deliberately to test the in¬ 
tentions of those in power. The possible legal difficulties most have been in the 
legal region on his mind. Even if they were not, these must have been 
brought to his notice by the Pandits of law of whom there is dearth in the councils 
of the Congress. He most have satisfied his companions by taking them beyond 
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those logo! diffioultlos sod pat before them the pare political question. The political 
issue is whothor the cabinet is willing to hand over oven partial power to popularly 
elected ministers, The reply is an oraphatio no. This clear issuo is sought to bo 
clouded in legal gubioties which may deceive modorata minds but do not deceive 
(ho Congressmen, 

But, say tlieso politicians, the Congress should have seized the opportunity and 
not allowed it to slip. As if by seizing apparent opportunities tho Congress can 

? ain any position of real power 1 It might have boon in ofttoo for a few days or a 
ew months. But that would have boon so much time wasted postponing tho ulti¬ 
mate struggle. It would not have boon time saved but time lost. 

Our friends still arguo that tho Congress even in that little while would have 
done something to mitigate the lot of the peasants. Tho Congress however is quite 
confident that the lilUa they oould havo done will bo done oven by Ohhataris, Kaos 
and Koddys. Ilero is tho programme of the Europoaa group in Bombay. It calls 
Itself tho Progressive party ana stands for 'progress as against Congress’. Tho main 
policy of the party wilt bo to raise tho standard of living of all classes, rural and 
urban, and to that end they will try to develop the resources of tho presidency. 
They say, there is demand for reduction of land rovenuo which is a justifiable demand. 
Part of tho policy of the party will bo to undertake the early revision of settlement 
so as equitably to adjust the inoident of land revonuo, oto. Not to talk of minority 
parties, evon if Die Governors took up the reins of provincial Governments, without 
this camouflage of minority ministries, they will have to introduoo all these mild 
and moderate reforms which tho Congress party weald have undertaken but which 
they may not bavo boon able to carry through baoauao of tho special reserve and 
discretionary powers of tho Governor*. Theroforo ministry or no ministry the little 
good to the masses is gnarautood to them by the fact that they havo returned the 
Congress party in a majority to tho legislatures. *. 

Even then it is hold that tho Congress has made a taetioal blunder. That timo 
alono can prove. Congress however do os not believe in more taotloal advantages. It 
knows that the British imperialism that orushos life out of the Indian people cannot 
bo dislodged by more taotloal and temporary advantages, Taotioa must theroforo ever 
hold a subordinate plaoo in its programme. 

Apart from this if constitutionalism were the only shoot anchor of tho Congress 
as it is of some others, it would not allow snob little taotloal advantanges to Blip by. 
Ihe Connells aro but a part nod a minor part of tho Congress programme. Tho best 
from it that oould be got, namoly, the reaching to tho masses and rousing them was 
dono at the time of the elections. The little more that remains will bo done by their 
opponents with tho sword of tho majorities ever hanging ovor them, Tho Congress 
could have gone beyond, only if tho Governors hod been allowed by Whitehall to 
give tho undertaking asked for. As this has not boon forthcoming tho Congress 
naturally remains unperturbed. Acceptance of ministries was not an end in itsolf 
for Congressmen. 

The Congress still has the temerity to bolievo that real power oan flow to tho 
people only as the result of a grim struggle where power Is pitched against powor, 
unless of coarse Imperialism wishes it otherwise. The tost that it wishes otherwise 
wm provided for by the proviso attach Ed to the A. I. O. O. resolution. They havo 
rejected it and thereby rejected the constitutional go mo of rule by majoritioa. Ihe 
only thing loft for them is as Gandhijl says, tho rulo of the sword. 


Statement in the Houle of Lords 

In tho House of Lords, on the 8th. April, the ifar nut as of Lithian made a roquest for 
information as regard* the oiroumstoncos in which tho loaders of tho Congress refused 
«ffloe. After requesting for statistical information as rogarda the elections, he 
said that It was with surprise that the pooplo of Brltainjhod hoard that no agreement 
t , b0OD after tho first discussion between tho Government and tho Coneross 

loaders. There were good many reasons for this unfortunate development. The first 
amt most Important was that the people of India were not very familiar with the 
"fnir C rh»i*#«. W ? r ^f ,5 ,L Institution of responsible government, Therefore, in study- 
• if. h tbo , ® ,u an , d « yon th <? Instrument of Instructions, they did not do so 

Mra«?.ht ,a k ? owlo< {8 e ° f way in which tho system worUd, Thoro was one 

Mid thiwt ws. M. 0 to! U h G AT Jh,Hi statement wbfoh bore out that view. Mr, Gandhi 
•tta that it wa§ h\n hops that it would bo poa9lblo to arrange for a natural, orderly 
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and peaceful transference of power from the bureaucracy to the largest and fullest 
democracy of the world. 

Lord Lothian added that he could not invent a better description of responsible 
government than that. If that could be understood in India, it might have the 
deepest effect on the events of the next very important three or four months. 

Replying to certain oriticisms, he said that the Governors had no constitutional 
right or daty to Interfere until certain circumstances would arise. The idea that the 
constitution gave Governors wide and irresponsible powers was a complete illusion. 

Replying to the Lahore Tribune's contention that what the Congress leaders 
wanted was a way out and not an assurance that special powers never would be 
used in any circumstances bat only that they would not be used to nullify the 
constitutional activities of Ministers, Lord Lothian thought that there was ground 
for ascertaining whether that was the view because that view seemed to open a way 
for a reasonable settlement because there was no intention under the Act of 
interfering with those activities. 

The second difSouity arose from suspicion or lack of understanding between the 
Congress and Britain, 'They ought to do their best to bridge the misunderstanding 
rather than argue whether their view was right or wrong. He thought that the 
problem was in a great measure psychological and that the basis of understanding 
must be an explanation rather than a misunderstanding. There wa3 enormous room 
in India for an explanation of a human kind, involving contoot between the 
Governors, and even the Viceroy and the peoples of India. He thought that the 
situation was more critical than most people in Britain realized- It was a great 
opportunity and it it was missed the inevitable logic of the situation must lead to 
more difficult situations and once more the emergence of something like a revolu- 
.tioaary situation. 

The iiarquess of Zetland, Secretory of State for India, welcomed the opportunity 
afforded by Lord Lothian to make a statement with regard to the present position 
in India. He reviewed briefly the events leading to the refusal of the Congress 
to accept invitations to fora ministries in the provinces in which it commanded 
majorities. He regretted that he was not yet in possession of information to enable 
him to reply to Lord Lothian's request for statistics with regard to the electorates 
in different provinces, but he proposed to publish the information when received iu 
a White Paper. It was sufficient at present to remind the House that at the 
conclusion of the elections the Congress Party was in a majority in six of the 
eleven provinces. 

It was natural in view of the attitude the Congress had token all along towards 
the Constitution Act that speculation should at once become rife as to the attitude 
they would adopt towards the question ef accepting office, and it was brought to 
his notice at an early stage of the events which followed the elections that an 
attempt would be mule to secure from the Governors, as conditions to acceptance 
of office by the Congress, certain assurances fa regard to the use by the Governors 
of their special powers. In these circumstances the Viceroy with his full approval 
reminded the Governors that while they were fully entitled, and while indeed be 
hoped they would, to offer to the Congress leaders in the provinces the fullest 
support possible within the framework of the constitution. Parliament had imposed 
open them certain obligations of which without the authority of Parliament they 
could not divest themselves. 

The scene shifted to Delhi where on March IB the Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution which he quoted. Lord Zetland confessed that there seemed to him to 
be a certain ambiguity about the phrasing of the resolution, particularly the words 
“in regard to their constitutional activities'. la India it was widely assumed in the 
press and elsewhere that the formula was one which would enable the Congress 
leaders in the provinces to satisfy themselves as regards the attitude of the Gover¬ 
nors towards them without requiring the assurances they could not give and when 
in each of the six provinces in which the Congress were in majority invitations 
were issued to their leaders by the Governors to discuss the formation of ministries 
it was generally supposed that the matter was satisfactorily settled. 

It was at this stage that a complete change came over the scene. Acting on 
instructions from the Congress headquarters, those invited by the Governors in each 
of the air provinces declined to accept office, unless they received the very assur¬ 
ance which it was constitutionally impossible for the Governors to give. This was 
made clear to the public in a series of statements issued by the Governors and by 
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the Congress leaders in explanation of tin failure of negotiations. The tenor of these 
statements was tho same throughout. Ho nood not do more than quote ane of them. 

Mr. G. Rajagopaiaohari. who was invited by Lord Erekino to form a ministry in 
Madras, said in tho coarse of his ststemont, ‘I explained that I and my Cabinet 
should bo given the fullest freedom ot notion inside the scope of provincial auto¬ 
nomy, said to be given under the Government of India Aot, sod that, white we 
remain in offioe and undertake tho responsibility for the Government of the province, 
his Excellency should assure us that ho would not use any speoial powers of inter¬ 
ference or Bet aside the advice of the Ministers. I regret to say that beyond a 
general offer of good-will and co-operation, HiB Excellency refused to assist me with 
any assaranoe of non-interforeaoo, formal or Informal, I had, therefore, no option 
but to express my inability to take office under the conditions and respeotfully decline 
the invitation to form a ministry.' 

That was the position when, on March 30, a most surprising statement was issued 
by Mr. Gandhi to the press, is the course of which he claimed to bo the solo author 
or the formula authorizing the Congress to accept office, and made the following 
observations: ‘My desire was not to lay down any impossible condition. On the 
contrary, I wanted to devise a condition that oould easily bo oooopted by Governors. 
There was no intention whatsoever of laying down a condition whoso acceptance 
might mean tho slightest abrogation of the Constitution. Have I aot hoard Sir 
Samuel Hoare and other Ministers say In so many words that, ordinarily, Uio Gover¬ 
nors would not nse their admittedly large powers of lntorfereuoe ? I claim that the 
Congress askod for nothing more.' 

In other words, Mr. Gandhi now ctaimod that what he was asking for from the 
Governors was a small thing, a thing, moreover, which Bir Samuel Hoare'a authority 
In saying that, while often ho expressed the view that no oooosion for use by a' 
Governor of his reserve powers need necessarily arise, he never uttered a word 
which could possibly suggest that ho evor contemplated that a Governor would bo 
pledging himself in advance not to nso his speoial powers, 

Mr. Gandhi’s statement was so astonishing that it appeared to ba explicable only 
on the assumption that either he had never road tho Aot and the Instrument of 
Instructions or tho roport of the Select Committee, or that, if he had done so, ho 
hod completely forgotten, when he made hie statement, the provisions embodied in 
those documents rospeoung the speoial rosponsibilites vested in the Governors, It 
was all the more unfortunate that he should have made such a statement in that 
large numbers in India wero accustomed to accopt any statement made by 
Ur. Gandhi as necessarily oorreot. 

That being so. It was desirable, la order to remove the misapprehension, that he 
should make it olear, beyond oil possibility of doubt, that tho demand made of the 
Governors was one which, without an amendment of the Constitution, they could not 
possibly accept. The simplest way of doing so was. perhaps, to consider eoiao con¬ 
crete examples of tho position which might arise If the assurances askod for were 
given. It should be remembered that, under sea. 52 of tho Aot, certain speoial 
responsibilities wero imposed on tho uoveraor, among them being the obligation to 
safeguard the legitimate interests of the minorities and, In so far as any such res¬ 
ponsibility was involved, ho should ia tho oxoroiso of his function, exorcise his 
Individual judgment os to the action to be taken. 

What precisely did that moan ? If any oao doubted tho moaning, ho would find 
his doubts dispelled by a reference to paragraph 8 of the Instrument of Instructions, 
which he quoted. 

Continuing, Lord Zetland said: Now let ns suppose, by way of an example that in 
a province in which the Hindus wore in a majority, or in a proviaoo in which the 
Moslems wero in a majority, the Ministry proposed an action whioh would have tho 
effect of curtailing the number of schools available to the Moslems In one case, and 
to the Hindus in the other. Their aotloa would clearly oome within the Congress 
formula, for snoh a measure would bo within the logoi competence of the Ministry 
to propose and of the legislature to enaott and it oould not, therefore, be desoribed 
as other than constitutional activity on the part of the Ministry. It was precisely 
became It was realized that such action would be possible within the Cohatitutiou 
that Parliament inserted the safeguards provided for by the imposition of speeal 
responsibilities on the Governors, 
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Governor would be booed to exercise his individual judgment as to the action to be 
taken. Bat if he bad g.vrn the assurance which the Congress demanded, he would 
so longer be free to exercise his individual judgment. he would bar* 

pledged himself sot to set aside the advice of bis Ministers, and he would he dis¬ 
abled, therefore, from discharging the duties specifically imposed upon him. fie 
hoped that he had made it clear by his simple example that Governors could not 
gvr» within the framework of the constitution, the assurance which was asked for, 
and that Mr. Gandai was in error in asserting that the; could. Bat he coaid add 
that, even if the constitution admitted of a pledge of this kind being given, the 
giving of it would have involved a grave breach of faith with the minorities and 
others in India, who were promis'd the measure of pro taction against the arbitrary 
rule of the majority afforded by the special responsibilities of the Governors and by 
the powers conferred on them of making the safeguards effective. 

Opinions might differ as to the extent of and the necessity tor such safeguards, 
hat it could not be doubted that the minorities in India themselves attached the 
utmost importance to them. It was an Indian newspaper which compared the Con¬ 
gress demand for non-interference by Cove roars to incendiaries demanding the 
assurance that fire-engines would not be used to put out the conflag-atioa which 
they had started. 

Lord .Zetland expressed profound regret at the refusal br the majority to accept 
office. In those provinces—Bengal, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Sind ami —where the Congress were not in a majority, ministries had been 

formed and were now functioning. In provinces where the Congress were in a 
majority minority ministries had been formed. Be could not refrain from giving 
expression to his appreciation, which he felt sure, must be felt in all quarters of 
the Boose, of the public spirit which had been shown by the members of these 
ministries in undertaxing what must quite obviously he a difficult and distasteful task. 
They might well applaud not ouly their public spirit but also the sense of the reali¬ 
ties of the situation which they had displayed, mid offer to them their good wishes 
in the discharge of their onerous duties. He had noticed suggestions to the effect 
that the appointment of such ministries was uaconstitutionaL His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment were altogether unable to accept as valid any such suggestion. The Act con¬ 
tained the mandatory requirement that there shall be S Council of Ministers to aid 
and devise the Governor in the exercise of his functions.’ That makes ministers an 
indispensable part of the machinery for carrying on provincial government under 
Part 111 of the Act; and it is farther provided that the functions of the Governor 
respecting the choosing of his ministers should be exercised by him in his discretion. 

It was true that the assumption underlying the Act was that any Council of 
Ministers appointed should, if possible, be selected from persons who commanded a 
majority in the legislature; and that this should be so necessitated by the fact that 
without support from such a majority no ministry could count upon obtaining from 
the legislature its essential legislation’and the supply necessary tor carrying on the 
government. Accordingly, paragraph 7 of tae Instrument of instructions his enjoined 
on the governor to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in a m a nner 
which would ensure that they would have such support in the legislature. But this 
injunction in the Instructions was necessarily not a hard and fast one. The wording 
was purposely chosen, so as to make allowance tor the circumstances in which a 
rigid injunction might have been impossible to carry out. Hence the exp regi o n, 
"use his best endeavour’. 

The King’s Government must be carried on, and if the situation was such that 
the representatives of the majority party in the legislature had refusal to accept 
office, it was unquestionably open to "the Governor to invite other persons to form a 
Council of Ministers tor the purpose of enabling the King s Government to be carried 
on under the Act, and if such persons accepted Use Governor’s invitation, there was 
nothing in the Act which rendered their action or that of the Governor either 
nncuostitutional or illegal. . . 

It had also been suggested that the Viceroy should send for Mr. Gandhi in the 
hope, presumably, of persuading him to modify the attitude towards office-acceptance 
which at his instance, the CougreB had taken up. Lord Zetland confessed he 
found it difficult to sea what purpose would W served by sach an action. 
That was a question of Government in the provinces nnder a system of provincial 
autonomy, the outstanding feature of which was the relaxation of control by the 
Centre: and, as he had already explained, the Governor in each of the six provinces 
had already taken the initiative by sending for the leading Congressmen and ia- 

32 
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viting thorn to tale office. It was Congressmen who declined the offer, and unless 
they wished to modify the attitude which they had taken up, there was obviously 
for the present no more to be said. 

On the other hand, If their decision had been duo to a genuine misunderstanding 
of the constitutional position of the Governors, and if Mr. Gandhi or anyone else 
representing the Congress, reoognsziug now tho real constitutional position as he had 
endeavoured to explain, was to express a desire, la these altered ciroomstaneea, to 
see the Viceroy, he little doubted that the Yioeroy would approach the request with 
every desire to reach an understanding as to what the position of the provincial 
representatives of the Congress in the matter actaaily was. But it was clearly for 
those who had been under a misapprehension, if such be the case, to say so. 

As regards the future, that would depend on tho attitude of the legislatures—the 
Act required that they should be summoned not later than six months from the date 
of ibe coming into operation of tho Constitution. It might bo that the policy of the 
minority Governments would meet with tho approval of the legislatures. If so, well 
and good. If, on the other hand, it did not, it would be open to the legislatures to 
express their disapproval in the recognized way. It would then be open to the 
majority, in accordance with tho universally accepted praotioe under the system of 
responsible self-government, to form a Ministry and to accept the responsibility for 
their action in displacing those who wero in office. 

Proceeding, Lord Zetland said that Lord Lothian, In a loiter to the Titne$ on 
April 0, bsd stressed the magnitude of tho opportunities whioh were now open to 
publio men in lodia, if only they were willing to make uso of them; and tt was 
surely little less than a tragedy that they should fait to do so and should, at the very 
outset, place a stumbling block in the way of orderly and constitutional progress 
whioh, he believed, the vast majority of tultkiog men In India desired. . 

Loid Zetland bo id in conclusion that there should bo no misunderstanding as to 
what he was now saying. The reserve powers wore an integral part of the Consti¬ 
tution and oouid not bo abrogated except by Parliament itself, and the Governors 
oould not treat the Congress as a privtledgod body, exempt from tho provisions of 
the Constitution by whioh all other parties wore bound. On his part, he gladly 
repeated what had been said on many occasions, bolh by Sir Samuel Hoare and 
others, namely, that there was no reason why the reserve powers of the Governors 
should ever come into play. Whether they did or not must depend upon the policy 
and the action of the Ministers themselves, and it was in that spirit of cordial co¬ 
operation and sympathetic understanding of tho position of the Ministers that the 
Aot would be administered. 


Aoru Oneif said that they ought to face tho situation as quickly as possible In 
the hope that they might do something to solve tho difficulties, Certain broad 
principles emerged on which thoir judgment must finally rest. Ho agreed that the 
Governors could not swear away from their responsibilities under the constitution 
and added : *Au of ua would accept that immediately and i personally do not admire 
the moihod of asking a Governor to do what it must have been known beforehand 
he could not do nod had do power to do. 1 oun not feel that a constitution of that 
magnitude could be inauguarated by a process of political manoeuvre. On the other 
hand let ua understand what the difficulties are. Whilst l beiiovo the Governor 
must be treated fairly, 1 also want to seo troatod fairly tho Indian peoplo and tho 
difficiuStiea they havo to moat.’ 

Continuing, Lord Sooli said : ‘Speaking for myself aod the party it has always 
been our hope and belief that the Indian people instead of despondence would loyally 
agree to work the constitution us far a* it went and in the minority report wo 
have specifically made that plea. 

Lord tfnell added that tho Labour party occupied the same position to-day but 
the question arose as to what should be done in the difficulties with wbteh they 
wore faced, she difficulties had to he surmounted in some way very quickly 1 {a 
confessed he was disappointed at the fact that Lord Zetlaud offered so little encour¬ 
agement on the positive aide of tho question and that his suggestions were not 
vivid enough to captuto tho imagination of tho Indian people. Lord Snell did not 
believe that a stiff eorroetttudu of that kind was appropriate to the difficulties tbov 


r, .— ,r: *iuu was appropriate to me uiinoames tuey 

had to face. Merely to say s “hero is the constitution j take it or leave it”, will 
“* io bridge the gulf which has arisen. We have -to remember tho people 
WB a™ deal log-people possessing great pride who are easily appeased 

h ? rt ?? 4 ,h0 ? ¥ a “P‘ to at tiM > f *>0 value a good many 
admonitions addressed to them. It is very woli for his Majesty's Government to 
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pr» stwn aid lofty advice to numbers of th* Labour party. Wo tlatan to theta 
patiently. Wo Keod outer stripes given to us but wo g«t accustomed to thorn. 

toow his Mijastj’s GorsnsorjcU aad thoo^h ‘we mr* afflicted* pick op xnd 
start oa cor work as though ootbiv b>i happsodX I caaaot help fadior that tHt« 
is what tbo Idiio people «haold do** 

Lort Snell ailed tint the Government should remember that this disaffection 
went rar outside the ranks of the Co Kress. People like Mr. Srinivasa Sastri did 
not dissent from whit was pro nosed without having some real onierstaadinr behind 
™ em - So asked them to cour ier the psychology of the Indian people. They coa- 
fessedly were disappointed with the Act. They saw reservation after reservation 
piled np, and on the other hand, there were almost no promises for the future. 
The words 'Dominion Status’ were too horrid to be osed. If the Government had 
biwn bold enough to say frankly and openly hit the end of all this, some time or 
other, but cannot say just now when 1 it will mean full Dtminioa Status’, the 
Indian people would hare takeu it and had been satisfied with it and haj accented 
the details as oa the way to Dominica Status, but in fact, the Government had done 
very little to reassure them and the present attitude of the Indian people towards 
the Act was a measure of their distrust. ‘In oar work with each other we live 
EtMtly by faith and behind it all we have a living faith in the decency cf other 
fellows. That is what we have to develop in India itself. 

Lord Snell did aot feel that it was a question of language because Jfr. Gandhi 
knew the English language as well as they did. It twas’Uck of knowledge with 
regard to how democratic processes worked. Ha asked Indian leaders to reflect 
upon the point that democracy by its very nature was difficult to work. It was 
easy for dictators but when they had to take the whole people with them the 
'•process was slower and more difficult. He felt as one who on the Round Table 
Conference and on the Joint Select Committee with his’ colleagues did what they 
coaid to satisfy the legitimate hopes of the Indian people, that they had soma right 
to ask them to accept their experience as a reasonable t basis on which they could 
wort On the other hand concession could not be all on one side. The Government 
had got to try to build a bridge between these two peonies and ho fait the Viceroy 
could do much. Nobody knew better than he the difficulties 'involved in shaping 
the Act He did cot ask the Viceroy publicly to invito Mr. Gandhi to come and 
see him. Things had not to be dona that way, bat the Viceroy could remove the 
misapprehension and clear away some fears. He could perhaps give some kind of 
general assurance and that ail would be helpful. 

Nobody knew better the psychology of the Indian people than Lord Zetland. So 
the Government was really well-equipped at present to undertake work that might 
be fruitful beyond all their expectations. 'We do not want to say anything about 
the reservations, except that we male it clear in our minority report that the 
success of provincial Governments would bo shown just in so far as such power 
has not to be exercised. We consider that the powers given to the Governors 
must be adequate bat shield essentially be emergency powers, to be used only 
where a break-down threatens and not to be part of the ordinary operation of 
government. Sorely some assaraace of that kind, if conveyed to the Indian people, 
wonld be helpful at present, I hope the Iniiaa people will think again and see if 
they cannot arrive at some understanding with regard to the working of this Act 

Lord Snell concluded that he did not think it sufficient that explanations 
should be given by the Government or that books should be placed oa 
Indian libraries. Ha believed that what was needed in India, more than all 
else, was that the people who were aeoustomed to work the democratic 
machinery in their own country and who knew its frustrations as well as its advan¬ 
tages should be able to coma in persona) contact with the Indian people and give 
them assurances thev ought to hive. The Indian people take opoo themselves an 
nn-eoviabie responsibility, and will not be forgiven bv the future generations of 
Indian people if they do not work this Constitution for' what it is worth while, at 
the same time, hoping for its future enlargement. In that work of pacification our 
party W, N he privileged to give any assistance we can. 

Lord Rankeillaur said that he did not see that either Lord'Zetiaad or the Viceroy 
coaid hare aetei otherwise than they did, and that, so long as they resolutely main- 
taioel and asserted the Constitution with the powers it still gave them, he believ&i 
and hoped that they would have the support even of those who were most (utterly 
opposed to the Aot. 

The debate dosed. 
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Statement in the House of Commons 

In the House of Commons, on tho same day, Major C. R. Attica (Lab.) by 
private notion, asked Sir. R. A, Buthr, Under-Secretary of State for India, if b 
bad,any statement to malo on the situation in India. Mr, Butler replied :— 

T explained the main facta of tbe situation in India in my answer to Ur, Morgan 
Jones (Lab) on Tuosday. They are bristly that in each of the six provinces when 
tho Congress bos obtained a majority in the legislature, tho Oovernore took thi 
corroot constitutional course of approaching the first leader of tho majority party aoc 
invited him to form a Ministry. These invitations wore, however, declined, ib< 
reason for the refusal being that the Governors were unable to give an undertaking 
which was demanded as a condition of forming Ministries, that they should promts* 
then and there that thoy would not use thoir special nowors conferred upon then 
by the Act 

‘I foel sure that no doubt will be folt in any quarter of tho House that it was 
impossible for any Governor to give tho undertaking sought from him ((Cheers.) Had 
he done so, be would have hod to divest himsulf of the responsibilities specially 
placed upon him by Parliament through tho Act and thn Instrument of Instruction 
and also by doing so, to have ignored tho pledges given to tho minorities and others. 
It is, of course, possible that tho provincial Congress loaders, in making this demand 
were not conscious of its effeot and implications and that there existed such mis¬ 
understandings as were disclosed by Mr. Gandhi’s statement issued on March 30, 
which have been tho osuso of so much confusion both hero and in ind ia. 

'If that is the position and if Mr. Gandhi, or anyone else, representing tho Con¬ 
gress and recognising the real constitutional position os it has now been explained 
were to ox press his desire in those siterod circumstances to see His Exoeiienoy tho 
Viceroy,! have little doubt that His Excellonoy would bo most willing to approach 
any suoh request with every desire to reach an understanding ns to what tho position 
of provincial representatives of tho Congress really is. Meanwhile, tho King’s Govern¬ 
ment is being oarried on in these six provinces by Ministers, whose public-spirited 
action in assuming the responsibility iu the most difficult uiruumstunoos the House 
will wish fully to recognize. (CJbotira). 

This is tho position so far os it is passible to explain it within the limits now 
open to me. I can only oxprosa tho sincere hope, wnioli I am sure the members on 
all sides of tho House will share, that further consideration will lead tho representa¬ 
tives of the majority party in tho six provinces in question to reconsider their refusal 
to assume responsibility, which their return by their constituents as tbo majority 
P*riy iu the legislatures has Imposed upon them, and that they will before long 
realise tha magnitude of tho opportunities available to them. If they do so, they 
may bo confident, as they havo already been assured, that they can depend Upon 
most cordis! co-operation and support from tho Governors,' 


Mahatma'* Arbitration Proposals 

* Lord Lothian's Reply 

* Mahatma Gandhi's suggcsalon of arbitration onvokod a reply from Lord Lothian in 
a letter to tbo Timos on tho 12th. April in which after remarking that Mr, Gandhi 
0n hil , 1 ?‘ U)r to th ® ' Timw ' o( A P fil tho writer save, 'It [seems 
5t.ii maQ yj e# ™ ot imprisonment and repression as a rosult of their policy 

?Li l S.tf l ‘|® b ®J|® 00 '■ V 10 Gongroas want to bo assured that wbure thoy havo majorities 
witL^t H 8 ? l ? “*““2 **!? responsibility of Government in tho provinces 

C0 “" ti \ Dt iotorfarqiioe by tho Governors with what their Delhi resolution calls 
Teat surely is a matter which can be cK up 
oy a little common sense and some human personal eon taels. ” 

V° L lb i*2 dcsoribo* Mahatma Gandhi's proposal of arbitration as a ‘hateful 
Suggestion but draws attention to the difficulty in that and asks ‘Would tho arhitra 

assuratio* ^ioh th« rJ?«J 8t0l V 414 u.° Oo . v,)rn0 ™ t could constitutionally give the 

» 5 “ m , l ‘ t0 ? “k. w .auld not tho minoritos in each pro- 
y ai0l>t , tbsif e\^g this promise and would not suoh an 
•rtasiDg confiiot with tha basic principle of constitutional domooraoy, namely, that 
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neither the party ia the majority nor the Governor shouU be able to exercise arbi¬ 
trary power without appeal to any tody. 

* am inclined to think that the real key to tbs solution lies ia the recognition 
that coder a system of responsible government the ultimate decision against abuse of 
power comes to rest with the electorate. It is quite clear that ordinarily the Gover¬ 
nor has no right under the constitution to interfere with the responsibility of his 
Ministers. He is boual to act on their advice. That right only ari«os in eases whore 
he consider* his special responsibilities become involved. I/jrd Zetland speaking in 
the House of Loris last week wish perfect cinstitutional correclitude said that while 
in such cases 'the Governor would be bound to exercise his individual judgment on 
the action to be taken, it does Dot follow that because be was exercising individual 
judgment be woald differ from the Hvice tenlered him by his Ministers. He might 
or might not ’. That, of course, is the central point. The discretion which the Go¬ 
vernor has to exercise is whether his special responsibility wilt be better discharged 
by accepting or rejecting the advice of nis ministry when attempts at an agreement 
fades. 

‘His decision, as all past history shows, largely depends on whether the majority 
in the legislature is united and resolote and wnether it caa count oa the support of 
the electorate tn the event of dissolution. If it is, the Governor has usually decided 
cot to provoke a constitutional crisis from which there is no solution save the bus- 
peas:on of the normal functioning of the constitution. That is why responsible go¬ 
vernment has always led to self-government If on the other band'the Ministry is 
pursuing a policy which raises vehement opposition to the point of imperilling the 
peace and tranquillity of the rights of the minorities, it is right that the first remedy 
in the hands of the Governor should be to refer the matter to the electorate. That 
is a true safeguard for democracy itself, 1$ it not the most promising way out 
of the present difficulty to recognise that once responsible government is ia being, 
the ultimate ^arbitration" will almost inevitably be exercised by the electorate ?" 

Mahatma** Reply to Lord Zetland 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement on the 10th. April in reply to 
* Lord Lothian’s letter to the ‘Times’ sad Lord Zetland’s statement in Parliament:— 

I have read Lord Lothian’s appeal to me with the respect it deserves. I have _ 
a vivid recollection of the talks with him, among other freinds. The provincial 
autonomy then pictured was a real stuff unlike what the present constitution is, 
supposed to give. Lord Zetland's elaborate statement confirms my view and hardeos 
the naiversa! suspicion of British statesmen's intentions. So long as they wish to 
bolster op the imperialistic designs, India which the Congress represents will never 
reconcile itself to them. I believe in freindship with Britain, not with 'imperialistic 
exploitation. I am free to confess ignorance of the Government of India Act and 
greater ignorance of the Select Committee's report. 

My advice to the Congress to adopt my resolution of conditional acceptance of 
office was based on the assurance of lawyers among Congressmen that the Governors 
could give the required assurance without the infringement of the Act I do not, 
therefore, need even Sir Samuel Hoare’s past declarations to support me. If, there¬ 
fore, he disclaims having ever made the statement which I aver having heard him 
make, 1 accept his disclaimer without argument. The dismal fact stares India it> the 
face that the British statesmen impose an Act on India against her declared wishes, 
and then instead of leaving its interpretation to impartial tribunals, impose their 
own upon her and call this transaction autonomy. Lawyers—Moss&lman, Parsi and 
Hindu—whom the Government have hitherto honoured with their patronage declare 
that the Governors can without infringement givo the required assurance. I regard ■ 
the British statesmen‘e interpretation as non-judicial, arbitrary and interested. At 
the same time I recognise that other lawyers give an interpretation favourable to 
the British Government. 

Therefore, I invite them to appoiot an arbitration tribunal of three judges, of 
whom one will be appointed by tho Coagrees, another by the British Government 
with power to the two to appoint the third to decide whether it is competent for the 
Governors to give the required assurances described by me, and sinoe the legality of* 
the present ministries has been questioned, I refer tbat'question also to tlie proposed* 
triboosL There is a precedent for such a course, II they would accept my proposal 
I would advise the Congress to do likewise. I mean every word of my previous 
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statement. I want tho right to prevail. There is hero no question of diplomacy 
with India. It is a question of life and death. Ofiioo will ho accepted, not other¬ 
wise. it, therefore, [ruins mo to find Lord Zetland playingupou the old fumiliar tuno 
of divide and rule, 

The Congress cannot exist for two days if it disregards tho interest of ibo minor¬ 
ities. It oannot bring about mass rule by dividing India into factions. Tho Congress 
ministries, if thoy over come into uxistonco, will dig their own graves without the 
Governor’s safeguards tho moment thoy trample upon tho rights of the minorities or 
resort to injustice otherwises I regret to havo to say it. but to be true l must say 
that Lord Zetland's speech is that oi one who is consuioua of his aword rather than 
of bis right. His Lordship is again misleading when ho says that tho Congress 
wants to bo treated as a privileged body. It does not. Anybody representing a 
most decisive majority like tho Congress would want tho gentlemanly assurance uiat 
tho Congress has asked fur, 

Mahatma’s Telegraph to the “Times” 

* Mahatma Gandhi telegraphed to tho Timet Jfrom Wurdlia -on tho 14th April as 
follows :— 

“I have car of ill I y road tho ‘ Timet * comment on my statement. It seems to bog 
tho question when it invites tho Congress to teat bona fidet by taking ofQeo uncon¬ 
ditionally. My advice to tho Congress has always been that ofBco acceptance will 
bo a fatal biuodor without a previous understanding regarding tho safeguards within 
tho Governor's discretion, • 

To the tooth of first olaas legal opinion to tho oontrary, I regard Lord Zetland’s 
interpretation as unacceptable, luo refusal to submit his interpretation to an exami¬ 
nation by a legut tribimul, will raiso a strong presumption that tho British Govern¬ 
ment has no intention of dealing fairly by tho majority party whoso advanced 
programmo thoy dislike. 

{ I prefer an honourable dead look to dishonourable dally sconce between the Con¬ 
gressmen and the Governors. For, in tho soaso tho British Government mean, tho 
working of the Aot by tho Congress seems imiiobsibla. It is, therefore, for tho 
British Government to show to thotongross by every moans open within their 
Constitution that tho Congress oan advanco towards its goaf oven by taking ofllco. 

I wish every one concerned to Del icvo mo that wifh mo there is no question 
whatsoever of false prestige. My function is that of a meditator botwoon tbo Con- 
* the Government which, unlike many Congressmen, t boiievo to he oapablo 

of being converted under moral pressure os it is being eourood under physical 
pressure. 

' u, A i ,er t * >0 a ' lovo prepared (olographic summary, Lord Lothian's reasoned letter to 
;“0 Timat was placed in my hands. His argument Is based on an assumed position 
to which India is an utter strangor. One sees not tho slightest regard for the 
majority view. 1 regret, therefore, that his letter calls for no alteration in my 
opinion as stated above. 


Mahatma'* Reply to Foreign Pre«» Interviewer 

Mahatma Oandbl replying to several questions of a foreign press corres¬ 
pondent clarifying the Congress standpoint said ‘Under tho ‘ assaraaeo that I 
have contemplated I have not envisaged a reduction of those rights which are 
guaranteed by tbo Aot Itself whilst tho Act remains In foroo. I want an absolutely 
honourable onderstandiog which Is Inoapablo of double interpretation by honourable 


Mahatma Gandhi added,‘What I wont before Congressmen accopt office is the 
assurance which I still hold is within the power of Governors, Tho assurance con¬ 
templates non-interference and not non-dismissal (of Cabinet) 

who dl E iSartKl i Govornors are roaponsible, Ministers 

•Th „ «boir salt are surely still more responsible for peace and tranquillity. 

not be^rWnri v m ho, f 8 vo , r * if 1 .were a Congress Minister f could 

ono 2 -1 , meaa , th ? righu of the services. By that 

farc^ * ’ “ ? opiB10D ‘ framers of the Act have reduced autonomy to a 
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Concluding Mahatma Gandhi says that If the assurance is given, ‘Ministers even 
acting within the constitution, can compel a repeal of the Act and hasten 
the diy of the meeting of a constituent Assembly whose act «il) bo accepted by 
the British people, unless they want to go Tern India by the naked sword'. 

Mr. Butler’s Statement in Commons 

Is the House of Commons, on the 2 3 th April, Mr. Sutler replying to Mr. Thomas 
Williams said that the proposal for an arbitration tribunal had been considered 
by the Government. *Tbey are suable to accept the snggessioo, that it is for such 
tribunal to decide whether the Governor can or cannot consistently with the Act and 
his instructions direst h imself of the duties imposed upon him in specific terms by 
Parliament through those documents’. 

Mr. Butler continued : If on the other hand the Congress resolution was not 
Intended to necessitate their so doing the only authority in a position to establish 
this fact is the author of the resolution himself. The Government’s attitude to¬ 
wards the Conference has already been indicated. I observed from the recent state, 
meet made as regards the intention of the Congress resolution that the main appre¬ 
hension appeara to be lest the Governors should use special powers for derailed 
interference in administration. Let me make it plain that the Government have no 
intention of countenancing tho use of special powers for other than purposes 
wherefor Parliament intended them. It is certainly not their intention that the 
Governors by a narrow or legalistic interpretation of their own responsibilities 
should trench upon tho wide powers which was the purpose of Parliament to place 
in the hands of the ministries and which it is our desire that they should use in 
furtherance of the programmes they advocated. 

Kr. Butler's statement was in reply to two questions by Mr. Thomas Williams. 
The first enquired the attitude of the Government on the proposal that the Viceroy 
should take the initiative for arranging • conference with Mahatma Gandhi or other 
Congress representatives. The second enquired of the Government's attitude as regards 
M a h a tm a Gandhi’s proposal to appoint an arbitral tribunal. 

Mr. Williams later asked whether it was not to be in the interests ot peace and 
good government of India if such misunderstanding could bo removed on the spot. 
Mr. Batler replied that be h»d already indicated the general opinion ot the Govern, 
meat If Mr. Gandhi or any other leader wishes to make a request to the Viceroy 
we shall give it consideration. 

Mr. Pethick-Lawrence suggested that the government might go a little further. 
Mr. Butler answered that he had already indicated the Government’s attitude. 

The Dachess of Athoil asked : Was there seme misooderstmnding on Mr. Gandhi’s 
part because he had not read the Government of India Act ? 

Mr. Batler replied he thought the Utter statement was perfectly true. 

Mr. Graham Whits asked whether the Government had considered Mr. Gandhi’s 
latest pronouncement. 

Mr. Batler repented that only the original author of the resolution was in a posi¬ 
tion to State its meaning. 

Congress Working Committee on Deadlock 

The Congress Working Committee adopted the following resolution on the consti¬ 
tutional deadlock after 23 boors’ deliberations during the list three days from the 
26th. to 28ih. April :— 

’The Working Committee approves of and endorses the action that leaders of Con¬ 
gress parliamentary parties in the provinces took in pursuance of the resolution of 
the A. L C. C. of'March tS, on being invited by Governors in their respective pro¬ 
vinces to help them in the formation of Ministries. 

‘In view of the fact that it is contended by British Ministers that it is not com¬ 
petent for Governors, without amendment of the Act, to give assurance required by 
the Congress for enabling Congress leaders to form ministries, ths Committee wishes 
to make it clear that the resolution of the A. I. C. C. did not contemplate any 
amendment of the Act for the purpose of required assurances. 

‘The Working Committee, moreover, is advised by eminent jurists that such 
assurances can be given strictly within the constitution. 
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‘Tho "Working Committee considers that pronouncements of poliay of British 0o- 
verntnent mads by Lord Zetland and Mr, Butler arc utterly inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the Congress, are misleading and misinterpret the Congress attitude, 

‘Further the manner and setting in which such pronouncements hare been made 
are discourteous to the Congress, 

‘The past record of the British Government ns well as its present attitude show 
that without specific assurances as required by the Congress, popular Ministeis will 
bo unable to function properly and without irritating interference., 

‘Ihe assurances do not contemplate abrogation of tho right of the Governor to 
dismiss the Ministry or dissolve tho provincial Assembly whoa serious differences 
of opinion arise between the Governor and his Ministers. But this committeo has 
grave abjection to Ministers having to submit to interference by the Governor with 
the alternative of themselves having to resign their office instead the Oovernors 
taking tho responsibility of dismissing them,' 

Statement in the House of Lord* 

In the House of Lords, on the 6th. May, Lord Snell asked if it was not the opinion 
of the Government that tho misunderstanding, which seemed to stand in the way of the 
majority party in a number of provinces accepting office, might be removed as a result 
of a discussion between Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy. He said that as they watched 
from day to day the news from India, most of them wished that they could be 
present on tho Bpot with an opportunity of trying to persuade the people of both 
sides of the controversy to do something to bridge tho gulf dividing the peopio of 
India and the Government. 

Lord Snell, proceeding, said that tho difficulty confronting them seemed to be 
due, for the most part, to a olash of temperaments rather than to substantial mate¬ 
rial barriors. Oa one side they appeared to havo emotional resentment against tits 
barriers that the Indian leaders think had been erected. Their difficulty might be 
one of tone rather than of real substance. Oa tho other hand, they had the Govern¬ 
ment white allowing all the difficulties facing it, stiff in the traditional aloof manner, 
A little more grace in phrasing and more sympathetic understanding of tho Indian 
people might have had an altogether different result. In any case, they had growing 
Impatience In which the prospects of a real sattlement wore in danger. Therefore, 
the time hod come when they should ask both sides to make another effort in tire 
sask of an agreement. 

Lord Soefi added that ho specially naked the Government to try to romovo any 
misgivings that might exist. He did not personally regard Mahatma Gandhi as an 
entirely tactless negotiator. Oa the other hand, he aid appear to have been genuine¬ 
ly surprised that Ins words had not meant the same thing to tho Indian Govern¬ 
ment and the India office as they had meant in his own mind. If that wero so, 
then both sides might, in this crisis, bond a little and try onco more to secure a 
settlement. 

Lord Snoll especially appealed to tho Government to mako a gesture of willing¬ 
ness to remove any misapprehensions, and to give tho leaders of the Congress 
Party any assuraneo possible that tho rosorvo powers of tho Governors would not 
be used unnecessarily and that tho will of tho Legislature and Ministers would 
prevail in everything that was for their rightful -decision within tho provisions of 
the Government of India Act. He specially urged this because he did not want to 
let things drift antil it was too late. Every week's delay sharpened the tempers 
and increased both dangers and difficulties. 

Lord Snell proceeded that the most immediate need was to give the people of 
India an assurance that their wishes and work would not be continuously thwarted 
either by the Government of India or by the Indian Office. Lord Snell appealed to 
the leaders of the people of India to try out this great experiment and not to lead 
tho peopio of India Into the mere wtldernoss of barren negation. He added that lie 
should like to express to the Indian people his sincere belief that the British people 
would not tolerate the Oovernors needlessly thwarting their wishes or harassing the 
Ministers in their work. 

Lord Snell also expressed the belief tli.it the Governors of tho provinces would 
desire to win the trust and friendship to those among whom they worked. Their 
dearest wish weald bo to return to their own country at the end of their service 
with a record of reserved powers entirely unused. Ho mentioned the name of 
Mahatma Gandhi in connection with the question but that included a desire that 
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Government should avail itself of any other helpful method of contact tad a pp e as e 
ment w 

, L ori'SdlUhtry opined that the wisest course to sum* was sot to try to Inter* 
fere with the adminiitratioa of the Act. Let both tides in Indie be as conciliatory 
— poea ible bat it woold be a great pity if it was through that the Governors' 
powers were unimportant and insignificant, 

l^ri lAc/yd disagreed that the difficulties vers doe to a clash in temperaments. 
He said that die Congress attitude was one of resolute hostility to the whole spirit 
of the conception of the Act, which should not be forgotten in considering whether 
there coaid te any useful approach in the present difficulties. Lord Lloyd believed 
toat there were some very able leaders in the Congress who. If the Government 
did not interfere, might itself split from the Extremists sod there might yet be an 
easier soiatioo of the difficulty than some people had supposed. 

ford O aim ford hoped that Lord Zetland. Secretary of State for India, woold 
indicate to the Indian population the conciliatory attitude of the Government in 
trying to effect a settlement. 

Marquess of Zrtlad replying to Lord Snell's question's**! : The suggestion 
sesns to rest on the assumption that as a result of discussion between the Viceroy 
and Mr. Gandhi, a short and simple formula—on alternative to Mr. Gandhi's—could 
be uncovered to regulate the manner in which the Governors will exercise reserved 
power*. I need not repeat what I sail in reply to the question by Lord Lothian as 
regards the impossibility of Governors divesting themselves of the obligations 
imposed bv the Act, but 1 fed bound to call attention to a farther difficulty in 
the way of any such general assurance as it is suggested the Governors might give, 
namely, that it would inevitably lead to differences in interpretation in particular 
cases and consequently charges of breach of faith. 

‘If a quasi-legal formula could be devised to regulate varied and changing 
relationships between the Governor and the Ministry, it would have been embodied 
in the Act. It was just because there was no each formal* that it was emphasised 
agai n in the course of discussions preceding tho Bill that it would be of tn« Bret 
importance for its s uccess. It is here that such unfortunate misunderstandings have 
arisen. _ In some quarters a great deal mors haa bees read into that port of the Act 
which imposes certain obligations upon the Governor than it actually contains. 

‘In its most recent pronouncement the Con g res s declared that the past record 
and present attitude of the British Government showed that without the assurances 
demanded a popular Ministry would he exposed to constant irritating interference. 
This differs so profoundly from the picture of a papular Ministry functioning under 
the Aot as I have always seen it that it is perhaps desirable that I should describe 
the working of the constitution in lodian provinces as I always contemplated it. 
Since I eras a member not only of the Select Committee but of the Bound Table 
Conference I may claim to know something of the intentions of those who framed 
the measure and the spirit in which it was conceived. 

‘First let it not be supposed that the field of Government may be divided into 
two parts in which the Governor and Ministry operate separately at the risk of 
clashes between them The essence of the new constitution is that the initiative 
and responsibility for the whole government of the province, though in form vesting 
in the Governor,' passes to the Ministry as sooo as it takes office. It will be tba 
Governor’s duty to help the Ministers in their task is every way, particularly by hia 
political experience or administrative knowledge. 

•The reserved powers of which so much ia made by the Congress, will not 
nennalty be in operation : indeed, they only come into the picture if he considers 
that the carefully limited special responsibilitiee laid upon him by the Act and 
impressed mon him by the Instrument of I us tractions are invoted, bat even if a 
question of their nse does arise—here is emphasised the spirit in which it was 
intended that the constitution should be worked— it would be altogether wrong to 
assume that the Governor would immediately set himself is open opposition to his 
Ministry. 

‘That Is the last thing in the world that I should either expect or desire, i. 
Governor whose advice and support have been valuable to the Ministry in the 
conduct of its own affairs, will surety be able to lay his owa difficulties before them 
the moment he sees the risk that he and hia Ministers may not see ere to eye in a 
matter for which special responsibility hat been laid upon him by Parliament. Just 
as Ministers can count open the assistance of the Gsvernor I In their difficulties, so 
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coald bo in his tarn rely upon receiving the sympathetic) consideration of bis 
Ministers for a difficulty to bis own position whiob may bo or coaid be met by 
some modification ot their proposals that would not materially affect the Ministry's 
programme. 

"la any case, discussion of the matter between men working together for a com¬ 
mon purpose is likely at least to seonre that points of difference between them are 
narrowed. It will then be for each, having regard to the interests of the province 
as a whole, to oonsider whether points of difference so narrowed and defined, justify 
a break in the fruitful relationship. It will doubtless he too much to hops that 
occasions will never arise in which neither aide can with good oonsoienoe give way. 
Bat if my picture of the working of Government under the Act is true and If the 
relations between the Governor and bis Ministry are those of partners in a common 
enterprise, there oan be so possible question of Governors interfering constantly 
and embarrassingly is the responsibilities and the work of Ministries’. 

The Marquess of Zetland repeated the assnranco (given by Ur. Butler when he 
said: ‘His Majesty’s Government have no intention of countenancing the use of 
apeoial powers for other than purposes for which Parliament intended them. It is 
certainly not the intention that Governors by & narrow or legalistic interpretation of 
their own responsibiiias. shonld trench upon'tho wido powers which it was the pur¬ 
pose of Parliament to place in the hands of Ministries and which It is our desiro 
that they should use in furtherance of programmes whiob they advooated.’ 

Continuing the Marquess of Zetland said: 'In the Working of tho Constitution as 
far aa It is at present possible to judge, I find a happy confirmation of the pioture as 
1 have always seen it. Both in the provinces in which Ministries are working with 
majorities in the legislatures and those in wblob minority Ministries are functioning, 
bold programmes have booajdrown up, as far aa I know, without the smallest attempt 
on the part of any Governor to interfere. Is It too much to hopo that those who so 
far have hesitated to aooept the responsibilities of oflloe from a mistaken sense of 
fear lost they should bo unduty hampered in their tasks, will derive reassurance and 
encouragement from the object lesson providod by the actual working of the consti¬ 
tution la their midst ? I need hardly say that I hopo devoutly ana in all sincerity 
that it may be so.’ 

Lord Sntll expressed thanks to Lord Zetland for his speech which, he considered, 
had carried them farther thaa they wore when the .debate had begun. The debate 
then terminated. 


The Mahatma on Lord Zetland’s Speech 


Interviewed by tho Associated Prcs3 on Lord Zetland's speech in the House of 
Lords ou May 9, Mahatma Gandhi said : 


‘8o far as the tono is concerned, It is an undoubted improvement upon his last 
speech ob the subject. Bat I fear it is do eosirlbutton to tho removal of the 
deadlock. 

"The last resolution of the Working Oommittoo is the clearest (possible annota¬ 
tion of the All-India Congress Comroittuo'a resolution, in accordance with whioh 
assurances wero askod for. Now tho world knows what was meant. Surely It is 
no strain upon the constitution Act for tho Governors to give tho assurance that 
whonever a situation is created which to them appears Intolerable, tlioy will takB 
upon their shoulder* tho responsibility of dismissing ■ tho Ministers whiob they have 
tho right to do, instead of oxpecting them to resign or submit to the Governor's 


'Citing the performances of Ministries formed by Governors in the face of uni- 
T®r*“ opposition, does not improve mattors but strengthens suspicion. In my 
opinion tho Congress is in earnest and wants to make a seriona effort, if it takas 
ofitoe, to make a substantial advance by that method towards its unequivocal goat 
of complete independence in so far as it Is constitutionally possible to make that 


The “Time*” Interview with the Mahatma 

The ‘Times of India’ published an interview by Its soociai oorrusnondant with 

™e # oalv°Xi h l at Ti , thal < B ,? l8ar) iD th9 «»r» of “wifi MahSSJraSl «B ' 

ta thS iien^ “JfL? at V'Tl 1 , bo * 9B , a 19 th « U°»ffross demand that 
a iN?riotia disagree moat between the Governor aud bia Caagross 
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Ministers the Governor should dismiss them. I personally would be satisfied, how¬ 
ever, if the Governor give an undertaking that in such a case he would demand his 
Ministers’ resignation." 

‘I am eery anxious that Congressmen should take office but only if the Govern¬ 
ment show their williogness to conciliate the Congress,’ declared Mahatma Gandhi. 
M a h a tma Gandhi added: ‘If, as has been said, the Marquis of Zetland bad conceded 
ail but the question of dismissal, the Congress asks the Government to com* a 
little way to meet it. The conciliatory moves so far have come from the Congress. 
It would have been easy at Allahabad to close the door by patting a narrow inter¬ 
pretation on the Delhi resolution. Instead it kept it open.’ 

M a hatm a Gandhi proceeded to say that be would personally be satisfied if the 
Governor would give an undertaking that in case of disagreement he would demand 
Ministers' resignation. Mahatma Gandhi refused to agree to it as a small matter 
for the Congress, because his idea was to make the Governor think fifty times 
before he took the responsibility for dismissing the Ministers. The Congress critics 
had said that this demand was merely a trifle. ‘If that is so’, said Mahatma Gandhi, 
•why not give the Congress the trifle ? The object of the Congress demand was to 
test the sincerity of the British Government. Did they want the Congress la office 
or sot ? The Congress did not demand any legal change. But it was being talked 
at instead of being talked to. It would appear, added Mahatma Gandhi, that British 
statesmen and provincial Governors were addressing the world and not the Congress. 
In fact, they might be accused of attempting as ever to discredit ami isolate the 
Congress. 

Mahatma Gandhi did not see any constitutional obstacle or impropriety in the 
Viceroy taking steps in an attempt to end the deadlock. It was known that the 
Viceroy conferred with the provincial Governors before they summoned the Con¬ 
gress leaders. Surety then there would be no obstacle to his asking the Congress 
President to meet him. Mahatma Gandhi did not mean this was necessary, it was 
enoogh if the Congress demand was complied with. 

Envisaging the consequences of the continuance of the deadlock, Mahatma Gandhi 
6aid it woold end in the suspension of the constitution He was prepared for this 
and its possible consequences but this was the last thing he desired. It would 
increase toe existing bitterness and hatred between Britain and India. He himself 
would die in an effort to prevent the tragedy bat there mast oome a time when bis 
effort would be fruitless. 

In conclusion, Mahatma Gandhi emphasized that the Congress having gone as far 
as it oonld go, the next move must come from the Government if they really wanted 
the Congress to take office. 

Ministers 1 Resignation—Lord Zetland’s Statement 

In the House of Lords, on the 8th. May, Lord Zetland, speaking in reply to 
a debate on India, said that Mr. Gandhi's suggestion involved that in the event of 
a serious difference of opinion between Ministers and Governors where Governors’ 
responsibilities were concerned. Governors should dismiss Ministers or call for 
then resignation. 8e added that It would not be wise to lay down that Governors 
must necessarily call for the resignation of Ministers. 

The debate was initiated by Lord Lloyd, who asked with reference hi a reply in 
the House of Commons to a question relating to the disturbances at Lucknow, if 
Government proposed to refuse information to members of Parliament on matter 
relating to provincial Governments in India. 

Lord Lothian said that the question at issue related really to the points at which 
the responsibility of Parliament began and ended. He did not think there was any 
question that members of the Moose were entitled to ask for information aboat 
events going on in India; tat, he said, it was now a well established oonvention, 
at any rate is the House of Commons, that a question oonld not be asked of a 
Minister on the ground that be was responsible for those events if the respond tali t» 
for government or some portion of government had been transferred by Acts of 
Parliament to the local legislature. - 

Lord Lothian hoped that Lord Zetland would make it clear that where respon¬ 
sible Ministers had accepted the responsibility of office, the primary responsibility 
for law and order, as definitely provided for both by the Government of India Act 
ami the Instrument of Instructions, rested primarily upon those Ministers. 
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Alluding to the refusal of Congress majorities to accept office in six provinces, 
Lord Lothien opined that publio disoossions which had taken place with regard to 
the nature of the Act particularly were wholly admirable and that the statement 
made by Lord Zetland on May fl had Immensely cleared the air. They had made 
much clearer to all sections of the community In India what exootly waa involved 
in provincial responsibility and provincial autonomy established under the Aot, 

Lord Lothian expressed the hope that before very long, it would be possible for 
the Governors perhaps to summon the legislatures with the object of discovering 
whether, in view of the explanations given in the House and elesewhere, a basis could 
net be found on which the majority in thoso legislatures would now bo prepared to 
assume the responsibility for Government in the province, which was quite definitely 
within their rights and powors under the Act. That probably waa the best atop, 
which was most likely to produoa a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Lord Lothian proceeded to quote the following extracts from the etatoment 
made by Mr. Gandhi, recontly published In the British press, regarding sooeptanoe of 
office :— 

'I am very anxious that the Congress should take office, but only if Government 
show a willingness to conciliate the Congress. The only obstacle, as far as can at 
present be scon is the Congress demand that in the event of serious disagreement 
between a provincial governor and his Congress Ministers, tho Governor should 
dismiss them, I personally should bo satlsilod, however, if tho Governor gives the 
undertaking that in such a ossa he would demand the Ministers* resignation,’ 

Lord Lothian added that the exact meaning of those words waa open to discus¬ 
sion, but, broadly speaking. It seemed that the difference now loft was not very wide 
end was not one that would not be bridged by eomtsonsenso and goodwill on both 
sides. 


Proceeding, the speaker said that under the system of responsible government tho di¬ 
fference between dismissal sod resignation practically disappeared in actual operation. 
After quoting the silent points In Lord Zetland's previous statement. Lord Lothian asked 
what the position weald be when a break was actually reaohod, when, after all the process 
of disoosion with a view to reaching a compromise had boon exhausted, there still remain¬ 
ed a definite difference of opinion whloh could not be bridged. He said that the respon¬ 
sibility for tendering advise which led to that broach would rest on tho Minister 
who, therefore to that extent, would be responsible for the consequences of tendering 
that advioe and boing unwilling to withdraw it. But tho responsibility for rejecting 
the advioe would be the responsibility of the Governor, for which he would bo res¬ 
ponsible to the Secretary of Stole and to this Houso and to tho electorate in this 
conn try. 

Lord Lothian added (hat If they hod studied the working of the responsible 
government all over the world, the difforenoo between dismissal and resignation was 
not realty snob an Important point. The more tho Congress studied the way in 
which the system of responsible government, oven with spools! responsibilities, 
worked Id practice, the more readily would ihoy see that the statement made by 
Lord Zetland on May 0 was a really satisfootery anawor to the doubts and difficulties 
they felt. Parliament had deliberately applied to India a system which bad worked 
very well to every other part of tho British Commonwealth, and the more their 
Indian friends studied tho operation of that system, tho more would they find that 
the very anxieties they felt would best be mot by India following exaoify the same 
procedure which had each excellent results to the rest of the world. 

Lord Zttland, replying, said that Lord Lloyd’s question had ahoady been answered 
ia clear terms by Lord Lothian. The salient feature of tho new constitution, so far 
as the government of the provinces was concerned, waa surely a transfer of respon¬ 
sibility from the Parliament of tho United Kingdom to popularly eleoted bodies to 
India itself. Under the Aot of 1036, Parliament had quite deliberately transferred 
responsibilities to Indian Assemblies, and tho Instruments of Instructions speoifioally 
instructed Governors sxoept under certain limited circumstances, to aot upon the 
•dvice of their Ministers who were responsible not to the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom bat to Indian Legislatures to challenge tho policy and administrative action 
or Indian Governments, so was ft to thoso Assemblies that Indian Ministers wore 

ififwerftDJa, 

p , M ?'£ dfl 2 to , *?y ,h8t w i ant to which the Parliament of this 

h i**® 11 ‘he responsibility f or the government of the provinces, 

it bad relinquished the ngnt to hold inquests upon the Governments of Indian 
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provinces by bciii of ft* machinery of questions and answer* to ft* British ParRa- 
nrat. H* bid Dot ft* tight to demand from provincial Governments ft* information 
accessary to iss»o * question which might be pat to him, sod. if he wss to demand 
reformation. Indian Minister* would be perfectly wiftia their rights hi deciiaiogtn 
•apply it. This principle was, of coarse, subject to certain qualifications. The Par¬ 
liament of this country bad reserved to itself • potential measure of control in a 
certain limited and dearly defined Sphere— the special responsibilities of Governors, 
bioee Governors, when acting in repect of their special responsibilitis* were 
responsible both for Acts *f commission to the Parliament of this country, he coaid 
natural!y be prepared to answer any question bearing upon the discharge by Gover¬ 
nors of their duties within that sphere. 

Turning to Lord Lothian's speech. Lord Zetland said that Governor* would 
b* responsible for any action they took to the Parliament of this country through 
lb* Secretary of State, and he bad no doubt that Governors, for that reason, would 
weigh the wb le merits of questoos before deciding to take action under their 
special rwponsibilitie*. But, be said, he could agree with Lord Lothian if h« in¬ 
ferred that Governors would be selelv responsible for their action. 

Lord Lothian, interrupting, said' that hi* argument was that the responsibility 
was a dual one. 

Lord Zrtland said that in that case he agreed with him. He added that it took 
two people to make a quarrel and that he could well understand that the respo-isi- 
hriity for a break might be as much the responsibility of Ministers as that of Gover¬ 
nors, L asmnch as it might result from the insistence of Ministers on their adrioe, 
which, if Governors were to discharge their duties under their special responsibities, 
they could sot aocept. In sneb circ u m sta nce* the responsibility for consequences 
would not be exclusively the responsibility of Governors, but equally that of 
Ministers. 

With regard to Mr. Gandhi’s latest statement. Lord Zetland said that he under¬ 
stood that Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion involved that if there was a serious difference of 
opinion between Ministers and GoTerners where Governors’ responsibilities ware 
concerned. Governors should dismiss Ministers or call for their resignation. Be did 
not think that it woald really be wise or in accordance with the intention of Parlia¬ 
ment to lay down in those circumstances tbat the Governor must necessarily call 
for the resignation of Ministers. If that had beeo the intention of Parliament it 
would have said so in the Act itself and the last paragraph of the section defining 
the Governor’s position would have said that in so far as any special responsibility of 
the Governor was involved he should in the event of being usable to aocept the 
advice of Ministera call upon them to resign. But the paragraph was not so framed. 
It said that if and so far as any special responsibility of the Governor was involved 
he should exercise individual judgment regarding the action to be taken. 

Lord Zetland asked: Why did Parliament lay down the Governor’s duties in 
those words ? He added, surely because Parliament contemplated that even if the 
disagreement was a serious one that ciuld not be bridged It might very well be that 
the Governor would either wish to retain the Ministers and assent to the rest of 
their programme or the Minister* while disagreeing with the Governor would wish 
to continue in office. Of coarse, the Governor could always dismiss the Ministers 
and equally the Ministers could resign. Barely, it would be better to leave it hi 
the Governors or the Ministers until a case arose. Then the circumstances woald 
be apparent and each party woald decide which course it desired to pursue. 

Lord Zetland said that it was much better to leave the matter open rafter than 
come to any eort of agreement that in any ease in which there was a serious 
disagreement between Ministers and Governors the latter should automatically hare 
to dismiss Ministers. 

In conclusion, Lord Zetland hoped that Lord Lloyd would realise tint under the 
constitutional position it was not open to him to demand from the Ministers infor¬ 
mation to answer questions regarding the ordinary administration of provinces bat 
wherever the Governor*’ special responsibilities came in he had every right to 
demand an answer to a question on the subject. 

Lord BanktUkr relenting to the emergency paragraph in section 93 relating 
to the breakdown of the whole provincial constitution pointed oat that it contem¬ 
plated a situation m which section 51 would not apply at all. It might bo pre¬ 
sumed to bo in order in a grave situation for the question to be asked why the 
paragraph had not been pot into operation. 
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Lord Zetland, replying, said that he did not wish to suggest that it was only when 
the Governor's special responsibilities defined in Beotian 53 oatne into operation that 
■ information would bo given to Parliament hero. Information would bo give a in 
respect ot any matter about whioh either Governors or Governor-General were res¬ 
ponsible to Parliament Whenever they ware acting in thoir discretion or indivi¬ 
dual judgment they would bo noting in a way in which they would be liable to be 
challenged in Parliament hero for their notion. The nutter was than dropped. 


Adjournment Motion ihe Houie’in Commons 

Mr, Larubury on Indian Situation 

On a motion for adjournment Mr. Oeorga L anbury on the 15th. June 
raised tbo Indian question in tho House of Commons and said that if as an out¬ 
come of tho present distrust and deodlook Governors had to operate the law and carry 
on without the consent of the majority of legislators, that would bo a; fatal beginning 
of self-government and would completely discredit tho latest attempt to start India on 
road to solf-governmeut Nobody in the House of Commons oontampfated govern¬ 
ment eimply by tho rule of tho Governor. What then would happen if tho majority 
could not ho brought to understand that the Governors' powers would only be 
exercised in strict accordance with the law and within reason ? 

Mr. Lane bury said that Ur. Gandhi had given quite a definite load and had done 
his best to clarify the position. Ho cited Mr. Gandhi's words about hie anxiety 
that Congressmen should take office but only if Government showed their willingness 
to conciliate the Congross. Mr, Lansbury opined that tho proposition about the 
dismissal of Ministers in the event of serious disagreement with Governors was 
quite responsible. 

Proceeding, Mr. Lansbury observed that on tho question of resigning or being 
dismissed it was very difficult to bo ohargod with running away. He said tliat ho 
was unable to sco why this slight difference between Governors and tho Congross 
should be allowed to stand in the way. 

Mr, Lonsbnry then read Mr, Gandhi's offer, including the comparison with the 
treatment of ibe Boers in South Africa, Ho opmod that Mr, Gandhi was speaking 
the truth when he said that tho Congress did not demand any legal change but it 
was being talked at instead of being talked to.’ Fie thought that the Governor of 
Bihar had made some approach to reality in tho matter in his statement on Juno 10. 

Mr, Lansbury names]y bogged of Lord Stanley to persuade bis ohief immodiatly 
to advise the Viceroy to call tho leadors of the majority party into consultation and 
make an effort to bridge what seemod to bo a very easily hridgoablo gulf booauso, 
it seemed to him, there was no real question between thorn. 

Mr, Lansbury proocoded to say that tho Congross did not give way because there 
was a tremendous feeling of distrast among Indian politicians, It wus one of those 
cases whore a strong Govornmont ought to make necessary approaches. Ho would 
personalty like to boo tho Act being tried out, and he hoped that Government would 
n»rp those like Mr. Gandhi and others who wantod it to bo tried and would ensure 
tba carrying of the rost of tho Congress party with thorn by making a concession 
whioh waa not a concession to break tho law but was only meant to explain how It 
cou d beat be administered without (Jay-to-day or any mtorforonoo—sntorferouco whioh, 
no I bought. Parliament novor contemplated. ’ 

S £ nUv R L “ id IhM bo thought that Mr, Lansbury was prematurely pessimistic 
regarding the working of the constitution. Potato of agroomont wore many All the 
members of tho Houso wore equally anxious that Congress majorities should taka 
©race with an early summoning of legialatores. To offset this, it was necessary to 
Aft ?0 recouroo in most Hiu«tioBtAnB nm) wkiu <1 *.t_ t.* 


premature action, they 


at. He added. Perhaps we may differ concerning tho beat means of approach. Mr. 
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lisitoy’i bdirf b that the best n wm of approach is to go itraight to Um heads af 
the representatives af th# Co caress. Lord Zetland, on the contrary, remains absolutely 
convinced thit the natural ana constitutional place for disouncoa regarding 
efi« mast be ia th# provinces, between individual Congress leaders in tba provinces 
sad provincial Governors.’ 

In conclusion, Lord Stanley said that it was the earnest desire of every one of 
these Governors oat to act is a watch-dog over the constitution or try to Bad fault 
with bis new ICnisters, bat, whatever the party to which they belonged, to wd to¬ 
wards them as a friend and collaborator, if they ail triad to work the constitution to 
that spirit, he believed that it wu likely to anoceed. 

Lord Zetland on Government's Friendliness 

Speaking at a meeting of the Tlai varsity Conservative Association at Orforvt oo the 
11th. June Lord Zetland said that it was suggested in India that the statemaet he 
had made in the House of Lords on June S amounted to a rejection of the offer 
of peace from Ur. Gandhi. He, however, was at a loss to understand how any snch 
meaning couM be read in that statement. 

The Secretary of State for India explained that he had always cherished th# 
conception, which was the true one, that the Governor was a friend sad collaborator 
af his ministers. 

Referring to the observation that Congress spokesmen sought a proof of friendli¬ 
ness between British authorities and their party. Lord Zetland said that, as far as he 
knew, th# declaration nude at Faizpur that Congressmen were going to legislatures 
in order to combat and end the Act bad never been withdrawn. He pointed oat 
that the Congress party had been assured by Governors of most cordial co-operation 
and that co-operation would be at the disposal of those who were willing to Kcept 
office with a dee ire to obtain the best from the Act. 

H. E. The Viceroy* Broadcast 

The following ta the text of H. K. Viceroy's broadcast speech on the XOtk. Jana jr- 

I am issuing to-morrow a message to India. To-night I wish to say a word to 
each one of yon personally with regard to that message and to commend it to your 
sympathy and your consideration. 

The constitutional position and the doubts and uncertainties that exist in relation 
to that position in many parts of India and in different political parties, are familiar 
to yon all. Haring watched with anxiety, friendliness, and open-minded attention, 
the course of public discussion upon these most important questions, and haring ob¬ 
served the movements of public opinion as reflected in the utterances of public men 
and in the comments of the Press, I am strongly of opinion that the difficulties still 
remaining are due to great degree to misapprehensions and that these difficulties are 
therefore susceptible, given goodwill on all hands, of being resolved and finally re¬ 
moved by a thorough and patient analysis of their nature. 

In my message! have sought to supply a comprehensive and authoritative exposi¬ 
tion of the issues most immediately in debate, and my hope is that I may thereby 
have assisted you in arriving at a right conclusion upon a matter of the gravest 
moment to each one of you, as well as to the future of your country. 

In forming your opinion on these questions, I counsel you to take into review not 
only the technical and theoretical points at issue, but also the broad and general re¬ 
lationship of the whole body of reform incorporated in the new constitution both to 
the underlying circumstances at this time existing in India, and to the course of 
political evolution to this country over the post eighteen years. In directing your 
attention to these considerations^ I mm concerned to secure that in exercising your 
judgment, you may give due weight to toe extreme inexpediency cl interrupting— 
eTen temporarily—nit this critical juncture, the rhythm ana momentum of continuous 
and progressive political reform, unless upon proved and substantial grounds of over¬ 
whelming significance. 

Ten years ago when—with Agricultural Commission—I travelled the length and 
breadth of this great country, I was animited by the intense desire to help the 
rural population and to do what I might toward maki ng the Indian countryside 
a better place in which to live. But the general impressions that I formed to those 
two years were by no means limited to toe subject of our enquiry. For, to mr 
j'xirneyings, by-observation and by conversation with men and women of many and 
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▼aried opinions, I oame to a new understanding o! the political problem with which 
we are confronted in India, and I began to oomprebead something of what I nur 
call the Indian point of view, and of how the complexion of Indian affairs, with 
which I had grown familiar from the angle of one living in Great Britain, is viewed 
by those to whom India is a beloved mother, the cradle of their raoo aad subject of 
their deepest affections and of their highest hopoa. 

This experienoe bad brought about, I may truthfully toil you, a profound change 
In my own outlook and opinions and when I found myself In the chair of the Joint 
Beleot Committee I was moved to hope that it might be vouchsafed to mo to make 
at least a contribution, however humble^ toward the assuagement of those political 
difficulties which havo disturbed the relationship between India and my own country 
and which are due la the mats to the development of political thought In this 
country and to a growing consciousness amongst Indians of the greatness of their 
country, and of the high destiny towards which, from her history and her place in 
tho world. India is entitled to aspire. Patriotism ; love of liberty ; faith in the 
virtue of liberal institutions of government; these are the qualities of which every 
man and woman of my race is proud, and which indeed aro manifested iu supreme 
degree by those other communities overseas which have sprang from the loins of 
the motherland. 

And so it has loomed to me that my oouutrymon should regard the growth ia 
India of those same qualities and aspirations, not as a matter for anxiety of dis¬ 
quiet, but rather understanding sympathy, and their ready help; and if, in tho work¬ 
ings of an inscrutable Providence, it may bo given them to assist with fostering 
care towards the establishment, in an unified India, of those beneficent principles of 
representative and responsible government which most of us hold the greatest con¬ 
tribution that Great Britain has made towards tho locular progress of mankind, thou 
what greater triumph could be theirs; or to what higher reward could they aspire ? 

We have been fallible, and errors may have been committed; we are aortal and 
may have missed many opportunities. But if after tho long Odyssey of some two 
hundred years, we come to kuow that by the labours of those of both races who 
have gone before us and our own endeavours wo havo assisted towards the estab¬ 
lishment Id India of a system of government destined through the years to shine 
aa a light iu tba Orient aad to show tho way peace between Bast and West, then 
indeed we may olaim that those labours have not been In vain. Such were the 
hopes and purposes that sustained and fortified me when t accepted, at the hands 
of my Sovereign, tho heavy and responsible charge that I now hold ; such Is the 
spirit In which I have to-day addressed to you my message j to which once again 
1 ask you to give your oloso and sympathetic attention. 


H. E. The Viceroy'* Statement 

The following is the text of H. E. tho Viceroy's Statomont on the 2 I*fc June 

I dare say you will recall that when I epoke to you by wireless on the day f 
took ohargo of tho office aa Voleroy, I gave you my viow that we should bo wise 
cot to expect that constitutional changes as profound as those into which we have 
now entered conld ooma about altogether without' difficulty. I want to-day to say a 
tew words to you about those difficulties as they have* emerged, aud to try my 
utmost to make some contribution towards their final,dissipation. 

As you read this message I would ask you to bear- iu mind two things, Tho drat, 
that, while 1 am truly anxious not to be more format or toohoieal than my task 
requires, it is very neoesssry than in dealing with this grave matter, 1 should use 
language M precision and that, even at the risk of Imposing a heavy oall upon yoor 
atlontion, I should not attempt to shorten too muoh or to oversimplify the various 
matters 1 propose to disouss. The second, that, even though for the reasons I have 
just mentioned, my worda may aeem to you a tittle formal, this dooB not mean that 
my personal approach to these problems ia Iu the least degree cold or nnsympathetio. 

I ireoogmso to tho full that your hearts as woll os your minds are deeply stirred 
by these issues, and that a position such aa that with which I am dealing can never 
be completely compassed by mere terms of law or of constitutional theory, because 
that position tonobes so closely those underlyiog springs of sentimoat and emotion, 
which, since we are creatures of flesh and blood, so profoundly move our minds aua 
•a largely shape our opiaioas, I have refrained hitherto from making any public 
st ateme nt of any sort on tho constitutional iiaues which have been raised by the 
refusal oi the party which commands a majority of the votes iu the legislatures to 
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■sent tCc* ia ortsa p ra r in cB. Xr de cisi on It i> t> ta Je&taiia. IS* 
Governor-General. it a tnut. exercises tk«r the Act * psmi control of the octnna 
aj?o kr Pvovmrui Governors ra thetr diacretsai* or o their m&Tat’vU j ai-mwit 
and he is nimtfif earrespoading'y subject to the general control *t the secretary *t 
Stars. Bat pita the s*.L^me. the mtentioa, and the construction af the see coasti- 
tarxn.. Betters such is those wk_tih here of Sue been the sabjecc of dHeasssna ia 
which the majority party ia the legiaistures has dec used to accept office ore a>- 
neatly, ia the irst pince. Batters fee thscimio. beta tea the b*mwv of thee party 
b the province concerned tod the Governor «f that p rovince . A point has. aoe, 
boeeitt. been reached at whch it will, 1 think, be of advantage that, far the benefit 
of the eq is the street and the ordinary elector, I shook! myself *vtw e> the 
threads *f this discussion in the Lght *f the statements which hare been made ia 
Piriisment by the Secretary of State, sail ia individual provinces by the Governors, 
and that 1 shock! state caatprehecsreriy, ia the bom funnel sad pubue angrier opes 
to me. By stenuie. which a equally the attiemie of the Secretary of Sate trol of 
the Governor of every province ia Istfaa, on the coostrtntiaanl manes which have 
been brought to the fore in ennamitsan with this ijcesnao of office accepascs. 

Before I proceed to discuss the sttuatioa la ia c o asti t nti oual aspect, to restate 
formally the eocatitatiaaal posmoa as between Gotbuocs sod their Ministers oaf to 
place as record ooce again. at the »lnar of this dmcimaioa. the spirit ia which 
Governors, the Governor-General, tr.J Ha Majesty’s Government, approach this 
matter, let me say briefly how great, ia ay judgment. has been the value of the 
disruKsiacs which have taken place on this Batter ia the lost, three months, The** 
discussions have been of the utmost sgniScaaee.. Their outcome is of importune 
to every parliamentary party ia this country without exception. The genuine as* 
sppreheemoos and misunderstandings exmred three Boar in age in eertaia quarters 
is to the reinioa of Governors to their Ministers, and as to the extent to which 
or the manner ia which Governors would be likely to interfere with the dsy-fey-day 
atria iaistranoa of a province by the Ministry ia poorer, statements siade by respoo- 
stole party leaders (Lire made abundantly dear. 1 am glad to think that those «* • 
apprehensions and th>;se ausunderstaadnafs hare sow ia so substantial a degree 
been removed by the drscus&iuoa which hare taken place ia Parliament. ia the Bros* 
end public platforms. Those discussions hare made it possible for these who felt 
doubts as to the object and to the scheme of the Act, ami as to the position and 
the attitude of Governors in the const! taSon to test ia the otmost detail and from 
every angle, the weakness or strength of the various fees of argumen t and to 
advance with that object ia view hypotheses of the Best varying character aad they 
hare given the representatives of Ha Majesty in this country and Ss Majesty’s 
Government at Borne opportunities personally to dissipate misunderstandings, and to 
make clear ia the most unmistakable manner their conception of the nature of the 
duties which fail upon the Governors of provinces, of the spirit ia which those 
Governors are expected by Parliament and themseires propose to discharge those 
duties, of the relations in which Governors contemplate working with their ministers 
and of the extent to which the Governors stand themselves entirely ootride the 
party, and to which they are at the disposal of any ministry which m preored to 
were the constitution within the terms of the Government of India Act of 1333, 
The interval which has passed has been of value ss pvieg an opportunity to Hs 
Majesty's Government, to Parliament and to individual Governors to clarify the 
position beyood any shadow or doubt. It has been of value, in my judgment, also 
m terms of the experience of the practical working of the new constitution aSorded 
since the first of April in every province in India, whether the ministries ia power 
ia a province commanded a >uj nty ia the legislatures or were themselves supported 
only by a minority ia those bodies. 

Three mouths ago a great political party which commanded in six provinces a 
majority ia the legislature felt that. even with the support of the majority in the 
legislature, it could not wisely accept office under the provtsiocs of the Act unless 
it received certain specific tsar sages from Governors. Three moo tins’ experience of 
the opoxtioa of the constitution, short os 1 agree that that period a. has coudet- 
srreiy shown from the practical point of view, that, any legal difficulties in regard 
to the grant of such assurances opart, those assurances ore not essential to the 
smooth and harmonious working of the cocstitntioo. Ia every province Ministars 
hare bees able to test, by practical experience, that the eo-operetma and the as, at¬ 
tune of the Services are at their disposal and that they can, ia their dewing! ia 
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the day-by-day administration of the province and in their relations with the Gover¬ 
nors or their provinoes, rely on those Governors to place at their disposal, m the 
fullest measure and with no shade or suggestion of prejudice or personal fooling, 
that help, sympathy, co-operation aad experience whioh the Governors of individual 
proviuoea have promised. Those three months have shown equally and beyond 
question that the apprehensions which hsva beon entertained—and I really accept 
the sincerity of those apprehensions, even if I see no foundation of fact for them— 
that Governors would seek oooasions for Interfering with tho polioy of their Minis¬ 
ters or for tho gratuitous and uncalled for exercise of the special responsibilities 
Imposed upon them by the Aot to impede or challenge the Ministers in the d&y-by- 
day administration of the provinoe, have no shadow of justification. 

I have been intimately associated with tho framing of tho present constitution. 
I am familiar with the close concern shown by Parliament, whether in the Joint 
Select Committee or on the Door of both Houses, to devise a sohemo which would 
confer real and substantial powers on popularly elected Ministers and which would 
enable those Ministers to feel that they could, with confidence, frame and implement 
with the oo-operation of Governors and of tho Bervioes, a programme of legislation 
on broad lines for tho benefit of tho province, the Government of whioh was in 
their hands. The Aot, and the Instrument of Instructions whioh most be read with 
the Aot, have been approved by Parliament, Taken together, they represent the 
intention of Parliament and tho Instruction given by Parliament to Governors. Those 
documents make it clear beyond any possibility of question that, under Provincial 
Autonomy, in all matters falling within tho ministerial field, inoludiug the position 
of the Minorities, tho Bervioes oto., the Governor will ordinarily be gaided, in the 
exercise of his powers, by the advice of his ministers and that those ministers will be 
responsible not to Parliament bat to the provincial Legislature. 

The only qualifications of this rule are in respect of certain spoaifio and clearly 
defined matters. The most important of these are those known as the Special Res¬ 
ponsibilities ; and of those Special Responsibilities again, the most important are the 
prevention of any grave meosoe to the peace or tranquillitv of tho province or any part 
of the provinoe, the safeguarding of the legitimate inforests of the minorities and 
, the securing to the services and their depoadants of any rights provided or preserved 
for them under the Act and the safeguarding of tholr legitimate interests. Of those 
Special Responsibilities, none was lightly plaood by Parliament or inconsiderately 
on the shoulders of the Governor, Every one of them represents the response of 
Parliament to the demands of substantial and legitimate interests. 


There Is no vestige of foundation for tho assertion, which t have soon advanced, 
that the Governor is entitled, under the Aot, at bis pleasure, to intervene at random 
m the administration of tho Province, Those Special Responsibilities are, ns I have 
said, restricted In scope to the narrowest limits possible, Even so limited as they 
ar8 i * Governor will at all times bo concerned to carry his Ministers with him, 
while, in other respects in tho field of their ministerial responsibilities. It is mandatory 
on a Governor to bo guided by the advice of his Ministers, even though, for whatever 
reason, he may not himsolf be wholly satisfied that that advice is in the circum¬ 
stance* necessarily and decisively tho right advice. Tho extont to whieh in practice, 

f iveo goodwill on both sides and a desire to operate tho new Constitution for tho 
enefit of the province os a whole, difficulty mny bo anticipated from the existence 
of these special responsibilities cannot be better exemplified thsa by the history of 
every province iu India daring the past three months. I think 1 am right in 
saying that no occasion has arisen on whioh there has been any conflict or difficulty 
m this area. I have made clear, I hope, tho objeot at which Parliament is aiming 
la uie Act, ilia fact that It has transferred tho executive authority in the province 
•n practice to ministers and that tbo extent to which a Governor acting In his 
discretion or in hie individual judgment has vested in him certain responsibilities, 
Jf to the bare minimum judged to bo essential. I have indicated further 

that in tho ministerial field there can be no interferonoo by a Governor with minis- 
ters save in respect of matters with regard to whioh he is ompowered to exercise 

tns individual judgment. 

JT^at is to happen if unfortunately a situation 
iH*®* *, D ?" ,0 “ the Governor and his ministers do not see eye to eye on a matter 
*„*'• *?.♦* reqQ i rod *° 9X8 ™» I ° his individual judgment. Such an issue may arise 
“7^ comparatively minor importance, or over a matter which i B of 

j r importance bat on which no responsible ministry, however little it might 
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itsaif agree with th« dacision taken by the Governor would far • moment—ar far 
■ore thw» a moment—contemplate resignation. I hare already stated that ministers 
b»«» the doty of advising the Governor over the whole range of the uwatite 
Government within the ministerial held including the area of the Special Response— 
ktiibea. For advice so given, whether mi matters within or without the scope of 
the Special Responsibilities, Ministers are answerable to the legsliiar*. In ail inch 
matters in which he is not specifically required to exercise his individual judgment, 
it is mandatary upon the Governor to accept the al rice of his M inister s 

Within the limited ares of his special responsibilities, a Governor is directly 
answerable to Parliament, whether he accepts {or does not accept the advice of his 
Ministers. Bat if the Governor is unable to accept the advice of his Ministers, then 
the responsibility for his decision is his and his alone. la that event. Ministers 
bear no responsibility for the decision and are entitled—if they so desire—publicly 
to state that they take no responsibility for that particnlar decision or even thu 
they have nivised the Governor in an opposite sense. Bat every Governor will be 
concerned to hive the support of his Ministry or to know that he is not lightly at 
variance with his Ministry when he acts without their auoport, or against their 
advice, ia the discharge of a Special Responsibility. He will, as I see it (and the 
view I now proceed to express is the view of every Governor in India and of the 
Secretary of State) ia such circumstances, in the first place, pat the Ministry or 
the Minister folly ia possession of his mind. He will exp'aio to him the reasons 
which, is his jadement, nuke -it essential for him to follow a particular coarse, 
or to pass a particular order. He will listen with a mind open to conviction to the 
arguments on the other side, which may be advanced to him. If he regards those 
arguments as valid, he will modifv this proposal to such an extent as may be 
appropriate. If he regards them. |oa the other hand, as invalid, he will do his 
ntmoGt, before taking a final decision, to convince the Minister or the Ministry of 
the soundness of the reasons for which he is Doable to accept his or their view 
and if, in these circumstances, he still remains unable to influence their views in 
the direction he desires, he will take his decision and pass his order with the 
neatest personal regret that he should have been unable to secure the support of 
his Ministry, and, before passing it, he will have exhausted all methods of 
convincing his Ministry that that decision was the right one, given the obligation * 
imposed upon him by the Act. 

Bo tench for the general basis on which, as I conceive it, a Governor will handle 
the situation which we have been discussing, bat the Special Responsibilities, strictly 
defined as their ambit is, include is their compass matters and decisions the import¬ 
ance of which inevitably mast vary greatly. 1 ask at once: Is the same attitude to 
be adopted in every case whether’its importance is great or small ? Is the Ministry 
to regard its position as affected in an equal degree by any and every decision of the 
Governor contrary to its advice irrespective of the mignitude or the iatrinsto im¬ 
portance of that decision ? In a case in which the Governor in the exercise of his 
bpecial Respoasi bill ties, and after exhausting the method of approach to his Ministry 
which 1 have indicated, finds himself obliged to pass an order with which his Gov¬ 
ernment did not agree, should the Government resign or shall it carry on its work, 
after indicating publicly or privately, or publicly and privately its attitude Ia the 
matter which has formed the subject of the order? Or shall the Governor be re¬ 
quired to dismiss it ? These are all points of practical importance. They have at¬ 
tracted great attention lately in all political parties, for a pronouncement on such an 
issue mast be of direct concern to eve tv party ia every province ia India, i judge. 

In particular, from the statements made by persons of eminence in, or in contact 
with, the majority party ia the six provinces, that, on the answer to them, largely 
depends the final removal of aay hesitations which may be entertained in that party 
as to the method in waich the new constitution Is to be operated, and the exteat to 
which Provincial Ministers can rely oo fair treatment and a minimum of interference 
by the Governor in those matters,'which, under the Act, fall within their field. The 
answer to these questions is of importance to every political party in this country 
to which it falls to work the constitution and to take advantage of the powers ana 
responsibilities which bare been transferred by the Government of India Act to 
popularly elected ministers. It will be well, therefore, given the importance of this 
issue, that I should make plain oeyoud any question and, speaking with the fullest 
authority, my own position in regard to it, which is the position of the Secretary 
of State and* of the Governors of the Provinces. 
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Let me say in the Erst piece that it is essential la this matter to preserve a 
just sense o£ proportion. I weloorae for this reason the helpful suggestion recently 
made by Mr. Gandhi that it is only when the issue between a Governor and bis 
Ministers constitute a serious disagreement that any question of the severing of 
their partnership need arise. “Serious disagreement’*^ is a phrase which ft is 
possible to define and to interpret in various ways. But the general sense is clear 
enough to anyone with any politioal or administrative experience. The matter 
invoiod must be of such realty major importance, it must, I would myself say, be 
of suoh a character that a compromise, {was ruled out (?! 1 by a particular action 
taken against their advice b.v a Governor in the discharge of his responsibilities 
under the Aot, despite the fact that Ministers had no direct or indirect responsibili¬ 
ty for that action and that a Governor had taken the utmost pains to satisfy his 
Ministry tht he had no choice in the discharge of his responsibilities but to tako 
the action in question. I readily agree that where, on such an issuo arising and 
where the Governor end his Ministers have both approached the matter, as I am 
confident that they wontd, with open minds and with a full sense of responsibility— 
the Governor, In so far as bis Speoinl Responsibilities are concerned to Parliament, 
the Ministry to the Provincial Legislature—no agreement could bo roaohed, then 
the Ministry must either resign or bo dismissed. As between resignation and 
dismissal, normal constitutional praotloe leans very heavily indeed to tire side of 
resignation. Resignation is more consistent with the self-respect of a ministry and 
is an effective public indication of the attitude of Ministers towards the action of 
a Governor. Resignation equally is an aot taken spontaneously by a Ministry. 
Dismissal, more unnsnal by far la constitutional practice, might seem to oarry with 
it some suggestion whioh we are concerned at any ooit to el i mini to from the new 
constitutional arrangements. 


I ought perhaps to add that the suggestion that tho Governor should in oertain 
circumstances demand the resignation of his ministers is not the solution provided 
by the Act, so that it will not be possible for Governors to aocept it. 

Both resignation {and dismissal are possible, tho former at the option of the 
ministers and the latter at the option of the Governors. But tho Aot does not coa- 
. template that the Governor’s option should be used to force tho minister's option 
and thus to shift the responsibility from himself. I have deliberately dealt with the 
extreme case of a conflict involving resignation or dismissal, for it is the extreme 
case on whioh attention has been rlvcttod. Bat the extreme oaso is in my judgment 
most unlikely In ordinary circumstances to ariso and it would bo unwise of ua to 
allow a contingency by no moans probable. Given normal working and the friendly 
and understanding relations whioh we con. without undue optimism, anticipate bet¬ 
ween a Governor and his Ministers to aasomo a dominating importance in our eyes 
in the ordinary way, guqh differences as may arise between a Governor and his 
Ministers will admit, with goodwill on both sidos, of being resolved in the ordinary 
oonrse of administration by agreement botweea the two parties without any question 
of is hub* no major as resignation or dismissal coming to tho fore. I have already 
indicated the method by whioh I anticipate that Governors will deal with a situation 
m whioh suoh a differonoe of opinion exists. I feel no doubt whatever myself that 
on that basts that deadlooks need not be anticipated in view of the anxiety of all 
Governors, to whioh I oan myself testify, not morety not to provoko oonfiiota with 
their Ministers, to whatever party tbeir Ministers may belong, but to leave nothing 
HQ'Jo&e to avoid op to rosolvo saoh conflicts. I have boos tho mors conoorood to sol 
out in some detail the position, as 1 sea it, In that it is essential that those interests 
or oommumtiea or areas to whioh tho Aot extends tho assurance of the Bpeoial res¬ 
ponsibilities should not, for a moment, think, or have the least ground for thinking 
that any quentioo will arise of saorificing their Interests for political reasons. So far 
as the individual Governors are concerned, 1 oan reassure them on that point with the 
utmost confidence and the fullest authority. v 


So far as polities! parties go, experience in those provisoes whioh are at present 
governed by Ministries supported by a majority in the legislature is decisively eu- 
ooaragmg. As regards the remaining provinaes the statements of responsible leaders 
of the majority party have emphasized how shortsighted any attaek on those ioter- 
%ZJr± h *Z'°J a $\ point of view of that party itself and how improbable it is. 

^ to make clear is that without any threat to those interests or 
ii?k£?k!r* of thorn, aGavernor and his Ministers oan, in my judgment, hope, 
within the provisions of the Aot, to operate the constitution in the normal manner 
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tioccocicu turned Into realities, Tto design ol Parhaiaent and the 
those of os who are tbo servants of tbo Crown In India and to whom it fails to 
work the pwlsiooa of the Act mast bo and is to ensaro the utmost degree praoti- 
cable of harmonious co-operation with tbo ducted representatives of tbo people for 
tho betterment and improvement of each individual province and of India as a 
whole and to avoid in every way consistent with tho special responsibilities for 
minorities and tho like which tho Act imposes, any snoh clash of opinion as would 
be calculated unnecessarily to break down tho machine of Government or to resolt 
in a severance of that fruitful partnership betwoon tho Governor and his Ministers 
which is the basis of the Act and tho ideal, tho achievement of which tbo Baoro- 
Ur 7 of State, tho Govornor-Geooral and the provinoial Governors are all equally 
concerned to secure. 

“Before I take leave of yon, t feel that yon would wish me, setting aside all 
technicalities, to speak to you for a moment or two as ono who haa had a good deal 
of Parliamentary experience and soma share in the shaping of tho new Constitution. 
Some of you, ] know hold, and hold strongly, that the plan of Reform does not go 
sufficiently far in tho direction of ooroptete self-government, I do not question tho 
sincerity with whtoh that viow is hold. But I om certain that ovary responsible 
person, io deciding his position on this vital matter, doos so with a genuine anxiety 
fa tbo best interest* of India to take • balanced view and to renoh a right decision 
aa to what may best ho done in tbo conditions of this time to servo those interests, 

“Lot me at once assure you that in my best judgment and given goodwill on all 
sides this Constitution will work and that la experience it will bo found to work 
well. It stands now as tho law of tho land. It stands too—and despite 
all the criticism that has boon levelled against it—as tho only oompleto and homo¬ 
geneous scheme of political reform now before the country. I om convinced that tho 
shortest road to that fuller political life which many of you so greatly desiro Is to 
accopt this Constitution and to work it for oil It is worth. Of their nature, politics 
are ever dynamic and to imagine that Uiolr expression in torms of a writtoa Cons¬ 
titution con render thorn atatio would bo utterly to diarogard the lessons of history 
and iodoed tho dictates of commonsoDBe. Again it is my firm oonviotion that this 
Conslitolion will bo found to offer immense opportuitlos for beneficent public 
service and in this conneotion I may venture a word upon a matter very close to 
my htart. It \a my conviction that in the full working and development of this 
Constitutioj lies tho host heps for that gonoral and lasting amelioration in tbo con¬ 
ditions of the rnrai population and of tbo humbler sections of society whtoh all of 
us so ardently desiro. 

"Tho discussions and debates of tho last two months hayo, I think, placed before 
yon every argument and point of view that boar upon this issue. The choice— 
a chains fraught with so maoh of profound signlfioaaoo for the future of India— 
must sh Ttly bs made, I hope, with all my heart, that all, whether leaders or tbeir 
followers, may find it their duty to ehooso tho way of constructive effort. What¬ 
ever emerges, you may count upon mo, in faoo even of bitter disappointment, to 
strive unstirringiy towards tbo fully and final establishment in India of the prin¬ 
ciples of Parliamentary Oovornmont. But If what I should regard ns a deplorable 
oofonmo should emerge from the present situation and if Parliamentary and Res¬ 
ponsible Government sh'inld, as a conseqiioaoe, bo susponded in a number of provin¬ 
ces, it might, however much wo might all of us regret it, be beyond the power of 
any of ns rapidly to reverse the oiroumstaaous that must thou supervene. In that 
event invaluable lime will bo lost, and I greatly fear, no Ilttlo hurt inflicted upon 
the oauso of progressive reform, 

“But I do not beliovo that tbeso sad things will come to pass, for I have faith 
io yon and In tho destiny of Jodta. The way we tread may seem dark and some¬ 
times difficult. The star that guides our course may seem sometime to flicker and 
almost to fall. Yet faith and courage nro mtghtly forces. Let us summon them to 
our aid in this difficult hour and together move steadily forward the fulfilmeut of 
our hopes." 



History of the Impasse 

SURVEY OF EVENTS 

Congress Position 

At the Congress Working Committee meeting at Ward hi, in the last week of 
February, Mahatma Gandhi {according to an Associated Press message) expressed Ihe 
riew that it the Congress decided to form Ministries, it should obtain an assurance 
from the British Government that the special powers of Governors should not be used. 
It also appeared to bare been suggested that the Governors should be asked to give 
“written assurances." 


The Delhi Rksolcttox 

On March 18, the All-India Congress Committee, at its meeting at EMbt, adopted a 
resolution favouring office acceptance on condition that the leader of the Congress Party 
in the legislature was satisfied and was able to state publicly that the Governor should 
not use his special powers of interferoase or set aside the advice of Ministers In 
regard to their constitutional activities. 

This resolution was carried by 173 votes against 70. The original resolution, as 
pnt before it by the Working Committee, used the phrase *so long as he (the leader 
of the Congress Party) and his Cabinet act within the Constitution.” This was later 
changed into *ooosUtntional activities." 

In the last week of March and early in the first week of April, the Governors of 
Orissa, Bihar, Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces and the Doited Provinces had 
conversations with Congress leaders. The Congress refused to accept office on the 
ground that the assurances sought for had not been given. 

Givd hi —Sole Anrnoa 

In a statement issued at Madras on March 33, Mahatma Gandhi took responsibility 
for being the sole antbor of the office acceptance clanse of the Congress resolution 

and originator of the idea of attaching a condition to office acceptance. The object 

of that section of the Congress which believed in office acceptance was, pending the 
creation, by means consistent with the Congress creed of non-violence, of a situation 
that would" transfer all power to the people, to work the offices so as to strengthen 
the Oongress which has been shown predominantly to represent mass opinion... Thera 
was no iatentioa whatever to lay down a condition whose acceptance would mean 
even the slightest abrogation of the Constitution. 

Mm inn's Messiob to Aassicix Press 

In a message to the American Press from Wardhaganj on April 14, Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote : 

•‘Let a judicial Tribunal of joint creation give the interpretation. It will be time 
for them to plead incompetence when the tribunal finds in favour of their interpre¬ 
tation. Until then the Congress demand for assurance must bo held valid." 

s' 

The •Stltessax’s” Stogestios 

Ta a statement sent to The Una on April 16, Sfahatm Gandhi said that “the 
Calcutta Statesman's suggestion as to the Governors inviting the_ Congress to--go 
ahead with the programme outlined in the Congress eleotion manifesto would go a 
long way to satisfy me if the (Congress) manifesto be regarded as merely illustrative. 

The reference is to the Statesman's leading article *I/>rd Zetland’s Misunder¬ 
standing.” (April 10) In it the Statesman wrote : 

•The Congress pnt before the electors the definite statement that the safeguards 
and special powers in the present Act make it absolutely impossible for a Congress 

SHin) 
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majority to put through Its social programme for dealing with poverty and unem¬ 
ployment,.....If the Aot la really suoh that there is the slightest difioulty In the 
Governors' telling Congress loaders that there is nothing to prevent themi going ahead 
with the programme outlined iu tho election manifesto then wo have to admit taat 
we too have boon mistaken about the Aot." 

Mahatma Oandhi also stated t “Dord Lothian’a suggestion to refer disputes to ( tho 
electorate is sound If it oan be proved workable end not prohibitively expensive. 


Manama ok “Disjdssxl'* 

In the course of an Interview at Poona early in tho third week of April, Mahatma 
Gandhi said: 

“The assurance eontcmplates non-lnterforonoo and not non-dismissal of the Cabinet 

. 1 can ooucoive tho possibility of a Minister making a stupid blunder so as in 

barm the people in whoso name he is auting. Tho Governor's duty then will be 
plain. He would reason with tho Ministers and if the Ministers do not listen, he will 
dismiss the Cabinet. Tho assurance whon there is a olear majority la tho Assembly 
would mean dissolution and a fresh" elootion. But auoh a crisis cannot occur from day 
So day," 

Tits A LLi.ltXtUD EeSOLUTJOK 

On April £8 tho Congress Working Commit too, meeting at Allahabad, passed a 
resolution explaining the Delhi resolution of the All-India Congresa Committee. It 
stated that 

“Tho resolution of the All-India Congress Committee did not contemplate any amend¬ 
ment of the Aot for the purpose of the required assuranoes. The Working Committee 
moreover is advised by eminent jurists that suoh assuranoes oan be givon strictly 

within the Constitution. The assurances do not contemplate an abrogation of the 

right of « Grvernir to disais* hi-t Ministry it dissolve tho provincial Assembly 
when serious differences of opinion arise between him and his Ministers. But this 
Committeo had grave objection to Ministers having to submit to interference by Gov¬ 
ernors with the alternative of themselves having to resign their office instead of 
Governors taking the responsibility of dismissing them. 

Manama ok Zetland's Srarmssr 

Mahatma Gandhi, Interviewed by the Associated Pratt, towards the end of the 
first week of May, said in regard to Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of 
Lords on May 6 : 

“So far aa tho tone Is concerned It is an undoubted Improvement upon his last 
speech on the subjoct but I fear It is no contribution to the removal of the dead¬ 
lock...... Surely it Is no strain upon the Constitution Aot for the Governors ts give 

the assnrsooe that whenever a situation is created whioh to them appears intoler¬ 
able, they will take upon their shoulders -the responsibility of dismissing tbs 
Ministers whioh they have the right to do Instead of oxpeoting them to resign or 
submit to the Governor's wlabos. 

On Hay IS Mahatma Oandhi commenting on Lord Brabourno's speech at Bolgaum 
said ; ’ 

“There Is evidently no advaaoo open tho old position and If Belgaum Is a 
paraphrase of Lord Zetland’s reoont speech, the situation is certainly no better 
and it is possibly worse." 


The Official Position 

On March 7 at Bnldans Sir Rydt Gouan said : 

“Th* safeguards laid down In tho Aot cover only sn extremely small fraction 

of tho day • work.the special powers wilt bo used only lo esse of grave necessity 

.. futnre M nisters wifi find that in vory truth they will bo ooiled upon to Bhoulder 
tho whole burden of responsibility for your welfare," 

Inn Ticbwt'b Speech 

On March 15, speaking at a dinner givon by Bir Uaneckji Dadabhoy si Delhi, 
Hts Excellency Lord Linlithgow said t 
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**I bav* faiih id tiie zeal end public spirit of these into whose hinds the elec- 
toralts have entrusted these opportunities. It will be both the duty and the privi- 
1*8* °t the Governor* of provinces and of the -Governor-General in his proper 
sphere to collaborate with the several provincial Ministers in their most responsible 
tasks ia a spirit of sympathy, helpfulness and co-operation.” 

6 . P. Govibxkests Commit*: < 3 r* 

On the breakdown of conversations with Congress leaders in the closing days of 
March, communiques were issued by the Provincial Governments concerned. The 
following extract from the one issued by the Private Secretary to the Governor of 
the C, P. ia typical :— 

“Ha (the Governor) explained that for legal and constitutional reasons it was not 
within his power to give any assurance or enter into any convention affecting the 

nse of powers entrusted to him by Parliament_Whatever Ministry was in power 

they ooalJ rely upon receiving from him as from one who stood a^^art from 
parties all help, sympathy and co-operation. Farther tusn that he had no power 
to go ” 

Ha. Butudb’s Sninan is Oommoss 

On April 8, replying to Mr, C. JR, AttU in the House of Commons, Mr, R. A. 
Builrr said : 

“It was impossible for any Governor to give the understanding sought from him. 
Bad he done so he woold have had to divest himself of the responsibilities speci¬ 
fically placed npon him by Parliament through the Act and the Instrument of 
of Instructions and also, by so doing, to have ignored the pledges given to minorities 
and other*.” 

Zhuxd's Rzflt » LoihUs 

Lord Zetland, the same night, made a statement in reply tn Lord Lothian ; 

“The demand made of the Governors was one which without amendment of the 
Constitution they could oot possibly accept..._1 would add that even if the Cons¬ 

titution admitted a pledge of this kind being given, the giving of it would have_in¬ 
volved a grave breach of faith with the minonties and others in India_Opinions 

might differ as to the extent and necessity for snoh safeguards bat it coaid not be 
doubted that the minorities In India themselves attached the utmost importance to 
them." 


Mb. Butlxb's Ssoo.vd Sranaam 

On April SC, Mr. R. A . Buffer, replying to a question in the Commons, said that 
the Government were “unable to accept the suggestion of a Tribunal.’' He also 
made the following statement: 

“His Majesty's Government have no intention of countenancing the use of special 
power* for purposes other than those for which Parliament intended them. It is 
certainly not their intention that the Governors, by a narrow or legalistic Interpre¬ 
tation of their own responsibilities, should trench upon the wide powers which it 
was the purpose of Parliament to place in the hands of Ministers and which it is 
desired they should use in furtherance of the programmes they have advocated.” 

It may be mentioned here’ that the Congress Working Committee met at Allahabad 
two days later. 


Loan Zetland's Seoom> Srtxcs 

On May 6, replying to a debate in the Lords,’ the Marqmsi of Zetland repeated 
this statement. He also said 

“If a quasi-legal formula ooald have been devised to regulate the varied and 
changing relationships between a Governor and his Ministry It would have been 

embodied in the Act._.The essence of the new Constitution is that initiative and 

responsibility for the whole Government of a Province, though in form vesting 

in the Governor, passes to the Ministry as«soon as it takes office-Even if the 

question of their (special powers) use arise it would be altogether wrong to assume 
that the Governor would immediately set himself in open opposition to his 
Ministry. 
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Brabootto's Bxuuuu >Spixcb 

On May 14, speaking at Belgaom, Lord Braboumt saidf: 

“The special responsibilities plsood on the Governor by Parliament deal with 
matters on which It was hoped that no conflict would -arise between a Governor 

and his Ministers.The taking of ofllae means hard work nnd the assumption of 

responsibility but without these no country can govern itself and an attitude of 

mere negation loads nowhere and avails nothing.My Ministers whatever their 

political outlook can rely not only on this understanding and sympathy hut also on 
my doing everything In my power to avoid a situation occurring in which conflict 
of opinion would arise between ns in the -sphoto of speoiol responsibilities. 

Tua VicxrOY’s Broadcast Btatestsst 

Over the SIst. Jane, B. S. thi Ftcerop, in a broadcast statomont, cleared the manes 
by exposing the constitutional position and defining Governor's function. In the 
course of the statement, His Excellency said :— 

“There Is no foundation for nny suggestion that a Governor is free, or is 
entitled, or would have the power, to intorfero with tho day-to-day administration 
of a Province outside the limited range of tho responsibilities especially confined 

Explaining the position farther His Excellency maintained that in the discharge 
of tho Governor's spooial responsibilities it was upon to tho Governor, and it was 
Indeed incumbent upon him, to act otherwise than on the advice of his Ministers 
if he considered that the action they proposed would prejudice the minorities or 
areas or other Interests affootod. “Those spooial responsibilities", declared His 
Excellency, "are restricted In scope to tba narrowest limits possible. Even so, 
limited as _ they are, a Governor will at all times bo concerned to carry bis 
Ministers with him ; white in other respeofs in the field of thoir Ministerial 

responsibilities, It is mandatory on a Governor to bo guided by the advice of bis 

Ministers even though for whatever roasona ho may not himself be wholly 
satisfied that that advice is in the olroumstancos necessarily and decisively the 
right advice," 

His Eroelloocy further pointed out that within the limited area of his spooial 
responsibilities, the Governor was directly answerable to Parliament, whether ho 
accented or did not accept the advice of his Ministers,- but if the Governor was 
neable to accept tho advice of his Ministers, then tho responsibility for bis 

deomon waa his, and his alono. In that event tho Ministers bore no responsibility 

for the decision and were eatitlod, If they so desired, publicly to gtato that they 
took no responsibility for that particular decision or even that they had advised 
toe Governor in the opposite sense. 
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Opening the Sixteenth Session of the Andhra Provincial Conference held at Ntndyal 
on the 20tL June 1937, Mr. C. Bajagopataekarior spoke on the loyalty of Madras 
Congressmen to the national organisation and ridiculed the ides of a split amongst 
. them or breakaway from that body. He also paid a well-deserved tribute to the 
leadership of Gandhi] r, which he hoped they weald keep sot only till India was free hot 
also after they had attained freedom, for it was only thee that they coold be at peace 
with the world ami India's destined message to the world coold be delivered. 

Mr. Rajagapalachari began by remarking that the ceremonies at conferences were 
overloaded and they had a natural tendency to increase ceremonies, be it a marriage 
or "npansyznam’. In the same manner, even is a Conference, where it was nece¬ 
ssary to organise the machinery for the expression of public opinion, they had 
expanded it into a big ceremony lire a marriage. He wished the Conference every 
success and prayed to the Gods that were presiding over the temple to bless them 
in that Conference. ""There are three dangers in conferencjs like these", be said. 
"On# is that we make resolutions which d® not express oar opinion. May the Gods 
protect os from that danger. Another danger is that we make resolutions, which 
we cannot perform. May the Gods give us strength to pass resolutions and to carry 
them out. There >s a third danger and that we quarrel among ourselves in the 
ceurse of the Conference. Wt exaggerate small differences beyoad proper propor¬ 
tions. One man finds it hard enough to find his own mind. It is no wonder th«r a 
targe body like a Conference should go through some difficulty ia ord®’ to find the 
common mind of the Conference. We mast not exiggerate the friction and difficulties. 
After the decision is arrived at, we must obey it. In a Conference like this, yon 
most use discrimination and co-operation with one another and forget the differences. 
Otherwise we will sot be able to work together with the thousands of people 
Struggling ia the movement." 

Continuing, Mr. Bajigopalachariar referred to his leadership of the party of the 
Congress wonting in the Legislatures, with the confidence of all, including Andhra, 
Kerala. Karnatak and Tamil t*sd and said that his natural inclination was to escape 
from that responsibility. He was glad to give them also testimony to the bet that 
Andhra leaders had given him an inconceivable amount of loyalty, affection and co¬ 
ape ration. which ha considered as the greatest achievement of God. And yet it was 
-so easy to quarrel though difficult to co-operate. They were aware of now their 
enemies were hoping, were almost certain that they would quarrel among themselves 
very soon. He did not think that the elections had impressed their enemies so much 
as their united front after the elections. Their Working Committee had stuck 
together like the dough for breed. In fact -they had much more to stick to one 
another thus to divide from one another and that was whv the British people and 
all other expectant people outside were greatly disappointed when they found the 
Indian National Congress quite whole as it was before. 

Disappointed in the expectation of a quarrel among Congressmen. Mr. Rajagopala- 
ehariar continued, they were now trying as a last resort a quarrel among castes, 
because it was on a quarrel between the castes the interim Chief Minister had made 
the last appal. The Minister quarrelled with the speaker for having selected a large 
number of Brahmins. He had not counted the number of Brahmins either before or 
after the elections because he was not responsible for the selection. The communal 
quarrel that the Minister wanted to set up was worse than a disease, was more fatal 
than a disease. ‘All these quarrels, all those philosophies of Brahmins and non-Brah- 
mins ultimately must be decided by the people with a largely increased franchise, 
with an overwhelming majority and accepted the conditions'’, continued Mr. Eaja- 
gopalachsriar. " 1 say it Is impertinent to speak of Brahmins and non-B rahmins after 
they bad been elected by thousands of voters. One who has not been elected even 
bv a pocket borough, but one who is nominated by the Government for the tipper 
chamber, I hope you will not take this remak of mine to be a personal attack upon 
h im It is a pity "that he has bees so nominated, it is a pity that he accepted the 
Chief Ministry of interim post, but it would be better if he hidjsacceeded in toe eiao- 
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tions. Hit remark! ire aoomraent on the electorates, and the electorate shonld reseat 
his remark, it is by a flake that wo are elected in all the constituencies by huge 
majorities ? Became the electorate wanted ua they olected us. Does the interim 
Chief Minister want tie to shut out the possibility ct a free choice of electorate and 
force candidates of particular classes on electorates ? I am glad, however, that do* 
body has talked in this train except the Chief Minister. After the elections and after 
the nature and quality of our success, oven the Justice Party has not made such 
comment. But a drowning man doth catch at a straw. The latest statemont-of the 
Premier of Great Britain lias complimented thorn upon tboir public spirit and upon 
their taking up the Government under very difficult oiroumstanoes. Thuy should be 
content with that. They should not try to Had fault with the Congress,when they 
koow that it ia the Congress that is the rightful holder o! the place. 


“Hie Premior has said something very remarkable in addition to compliments. Mr. 
Chamberlain has said that Sir Karma is not responsible to anybody in England. He 
has asked the Parliament members not to ask questions about any thing that he does. 
Mr. Chomborlian save that Sir K. V. Reddi is fully responsible to the legislature of 
Madras. But His Excellency the Oovernor does not oonvune the Legislature. Bo 
he is responsible to a body that is not allowed to moot. It may be answered by 
constitutional experts on the side of tho British Cabinet that ho wilt be responsible 
after the Legislature of Madras is called. But I answor’ that until! they are called 
they are not responsible to anybody oq earth. The whole thing is a laughable absur¬ 
dity. If a strange monster comes, wo are either afraid of it or laugh at it. If 
it has much Dower we are afraid of It If it has no power and If it is strange, wo 
laugh, at it. The Government of India Act is a strange monster, with the power of 
an Army behind it and, therefore, we are afraid of it. But tho interim Ministers 
we strange and they are only laughably objects. So you see there bio two kinds of 
monstrosities. One Is tbd terrible Government of India Aot and the other ia the 
absurd interim Ministry, Even Mr. Ncvilo Chamberlain cannot constitutionally 

4 cloud the interim Ministry. It Js good that be elevates thorn to a very high posi- 
on that ho wants to give them. 1 bops there will bo real Ministers, They are 
Interested from the point of view of Britain to greatly elevate tho. interim ministers. 
1 wish he respects Gandhiji half as much as bo respoots Sir K. V. Reddi. Mr. 
Chamberlain says Bir K.V, Reddi Is responsible to bis iegisioture and his constituency. 
Where is hia constituency ? Gandhiji is responsible for tbo whole of India and the 
British Government is responsible to the whole of India. They are not in a hurry to 
. recognise that responsibility, 

“I shall not weary you with this constitutional problem any further, I want 
to tell you something which ia more important. I tell you that if anybody, either 
friend or foe, expects that the Congress will split over anything, they are all hound 
to be disappointed. The Southern Presidency gave a very proper surprise to tha» 
northerns in the oleotiops to the Madras Assembly, Wo returned tho lost peroent- 
sge of majorities throughout India. Wbat remains la they want to bo assured that 
Hie Madras Presidency will not break away from tbo Congress, gome pcoplo hope 
still that Madras Congressmen aro Inclined to break away fiom the Congress, Tho 
problems of Madras aro no doubt their own end different from tho problems of other 
provinces. But the quealion of loyalty to tho Congress is tho same thing tborugh- 
out India, Thors may be difference of opinion among people, but they know bow to 
co-operate with one another, Madras will give tho greatest surprise beyond all expecta¬ 
tion in tho mailer of loyalty to the Congress. Whatever the dooision of the Congress 


“•* P ro y io =e from province must and will have to be given up and I 

, no1 *h'nk fbat anybody, be a friend or foe, will think that arrangements will be 

at sn J separata province. If any separate autonomy la to be given by 
„^ 0gre V * ’"bol® end not exercised by any separately, it is e hopeless 

/*rinn« C n™Ii!; 0D . RrPM '* t0r ? *, cd to ImBgtno that Congress leaders in the 

various provinces can be made to act differently, 

,hiR l“ t 01 5 11 ’ that you are in the hands of the best leaders 

the 1 r^mni,^ 7 - ( i. d i produce. There are nation which would exchange 

hft ^i^ 8 J. ea f, B " hlp 1h ,V Y B , have . in Cj andbij i (applause). I tell you that 

1 H we could strike a bargain, British people will be glad to 

have Gandhiji for thalr leader and give India freedom. We hav« P a Ieadership 8 whloh 
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- Till to biassed oot only by politicians bat by -uses and philosophers. Akbir was not -a 
greater Emperor than Gaadhiji is a leader Asoka was not a greater Eiag than 
Gandhiji is a leader either, If anybody believe*'that India would split q ruler Gandhi)', 
they are as foolish as to believe that the liimalajaa would split It is, therefore, pot- 
loot confidence and hartnocy that should woric far oar emancipation. Too leadership 
6( Gandhiji is there and it will remain there till we are free, Alter yon are free, 
yon may appoint your own leaders and. you may oarry-ea yoor internal politics as 
you like. Bat it is well, that we keep his leadership even alter we are free. It 
is only then that we can be at peace with the world. It is only then that India oaa 
sire her destined message to the world. With these words, 1 once more thank yon 
lor the privilege you have gives me and I declare this Oonierenoe opes. ; t .• 

The Presidential Address ■< ' 

In the coarse of his presidential address, Mr. O, Brakmayya said‘‘What wo 
really want is an assurance of non-interference by the Governors ia the matter 
ol oar activities directed towards the fulfilment of our election pledges but 
cot in the matter ol any programme calculated to wreck the Government of 
India Act." 

He affirmed that such ot them as would be considering Congressmen's attitude of 
refusing Mintstnee as one of irresponsibility lor the present deadlock lay on the 
Government and not on C ingress men. lie emphasise i on the constructive pro* 

. gramme of the Congress and at the same time warned Congressmen to to alert and 
prepare themselves tor any possible programme of civil disobedience. ' 

Proceeding* and Revolution* ' ' 

i- ■' • t . 

, . Lsioxssmr or Gasssi r- , i . . i 

The sharp differences between' the. Congress Leftists and the Rightists in th» 
Andhra Province came to a" bead when Mr. T. Prakitam , President of th% 
Andhra Provincial Congress 'Committee, moved a resolution expressing confidence 
in Mahatma Gandhi's leadership regarding office-acceptance. The resolution as it 
stood was opposed by the Socialists, who brought in an amendment. . ■ < >. 

Wild and exciting scenes prevailed during the debate that ensued, lasting for over 
two hours. The Socialists frequently heckled the speakers. 

Eventually the amendment was 'defeated and the original, resolution voting con¬ 
fidence in Gandhiji was passed. . . . . .-c ■ i • ... 

The resolution moved by Mr. T. Pratwam read : ' 

(a) This Conference, taking not* of the volume of discussions so far carried on 
regarding office acceptance, expresses the coaatrv’a complete ooafiienos in the leader- 

* whip of Mahatma Gandhi and the All-fadia Congress Working Committee ou the 
matter. 

> (b) If no satisfactory agreement is reached in the matter, this Conference hereby- 

declares to Gandhiji and the Congress Working Committee that this province would 
to read to carry out their behests. 

"k The Socialists moved an amendment deleting clause (a) and the portion in clause 
fb> referring to Gandhiji a leadership. The resolution with the amendment read : 

• “TbiB Conference is of opinion that unless the assurance asked for by the All-India 
Congress Committee is given, the Congress should not accept Ministry, and hereby 
declares that if no satisfactory agreement is reached, this province would bo ready 
to carry out the behests of the Congress. 1 ’ 

While those who favoured the original resolution spoke, the Socialists frequently 
interrupted them and the President ail to intervene more than a dozen times dining 
the debate lo restore order. 

Mf. Hrakasant, moving the resolution, traced the various stages of the political 
struggle for freedom through which India had passed ending with the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi on his return from England after the Second Round Table Con¬ 
ference, He emphasised that at the present critical juncture, when the strength of ■ 
the Congress was pitted against the strength of the British Government, it was 
essential to proclaim the solidarity and confidence of their countrymen under the 
leadership of the Mahatma and the Congress. The enemies of the Congress had been 
expecting a split ia the ranks, especially between the Leftists and Rightists. But 
they hid been disappointed and they were bound to ■ to disappointed in the fatare 
also. The Congress had always stood united and the expression of such unity and 
loyaltj to the on* man who was now guiding the affairs of India and to the great 

» ' 
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organisatiou they were all proud to belong, would destroy tho enemy’s illusion end 
cement the rank and file in the Congress, .. . 

Mr. O. Jagannatham movad the Socialist amendment. He said that the amena- 
znent bad been brought in not as obstruotivo taotios bnt out of ft 8® aa l^® feeling 
that the latest position as developed by the statements o! Mahatma Gondiii ®n the 
one hand and of the British Government oOolals on the other, killed the spirit ot 
the Lahore Independence resolution, the speaker traoed the several events from 
the Non-co-operation daya of 1020 np to the present day. These even ts ; be eata, 
did not recognise India's right of self-determination. Qandhiji wanted an interview 
with Lord Willingdon and vote to him saying, “I bug youTon bended knees, but me 
British did not yeild. Mr. Jagannatham was afraid that the sterile path of oonatitu-^ 
tionalism that tho Rightists were anxious to adopt and the oiimb-down of Gandosji 
from the All-India OoDgross Committee resolution demanding the assurance preli¬ 
minary to aooeptanoe of ofllca was against tho spirit of the Lahore Independence 
resolution. Mr, 0. Raiagopalaohari had said that the assurance clause wonld serve 
as an arrow that would shoot every vote into the Congress ballot box. The Socialists 
were wiiiiag to agree to bow down to tho nssuranco resolution, but not to the position 
to wbioh Gaudhijl had committed the Congress by his subsequent statements ou 
the subject. 

Mr, M, Thirumala Rap said that there was, in fact, no difference between the 
original resolution and the amendment thereon, if the Socialists would admit that 
they had coofldenoe in Gandhiil. He was sure that there was no Socialist la the 
Conference, who oould have the courage to say the contrary. Qandhiji had com¬ 
pletely identified himself with the miuse9 in thought and action and whatever ha 
did or aaid arose out of his anxiety for tho welfare of the masses. It was unworthy 
to say that Gaudhijl would betray them. (Uhears). Qomplete obedience should bo ren¬ 
dered to him. The speaker chiraod to be a Socialist (SaoiaEist ories of ‘no’ and 
'Don't exploit our name'). Pandit Nohru was a Socialist, He wrote hie autobio¬ 
graphy and got It printed in ; Englaud. <8ooialiata ; Order, order. Don’t attaok per¬ 
sonalities). 


Mr. S. Anjaneyulu (Tend!) supporting tbs amendment, said that there was hardly 
any need for so much commotion. }Mr, Thirumala Rao had made some misrepresenta¬ 
tion la interpreting the object of the Socialists, who moved the amendment. It wss 
not correat to say that the Socialists desired that Oaudhiji's leadership should be 
moved. Nor did the amendment seek to express no-oonOdenoe in the Mahatma. Bat 
tbs Socialists dolt that the recent statements of Mahatma Gandhi had watered down 
the assurance clause. Tho demand to bo compelled to resign in ease of sharp differ¬ 
ences of opinion betwoon the Cougrcsa Ministers and the Governor was not the same 
os the assurance nakad for in tho resolution of tho A. I. G O. Dr. Pattabhi Sita- 
ramiah in a press interview, had stated that the demand of tho Congress hod been 
watered down. Again, lenders like liabu Itajondra Prasad and others had put 
different InterpretaHOM ou tho tssno. Lord Zetland hud stated that there oouid not 
be any friendly gesture so long as the Faixpur resolution regarding CounoiJ-ontry 
was there That resolution could never bo ohonged. Undor such circumstances ft 
would bo better to stick to the A. I. C. 0. resolution for assurance and not to sub- 
silt to Oandhiji a ev&r compromising and changing attitude, 

Mr. Honda Vmkatappayya Fantulu said that, tho trend of tho speeches of Mr 
Anianeyuiu and other young men on tho platform indioutud that even from their 
standpoint tho resolution needed no amondmont. Thoy had admitted that Gandhiii 
was the greatest man of tho world the embodiraout of all that was highest and 
noblest In human nature. Even if they said tho oontrarv the wm-M 
believe Ihom. But looking at tho manner in which tiio amendment had beeuVamed 
he understooil ft to express, by implication, such laak of confidence in thia noblest 
implication had resulted out of tho deletion of referenoe to 
Oandhiji ■ leadership and Urn country's confidence io him. If the Socialists had co* 
Jidonoe in Oandhiji’s leadership why should thoy omit tho Dortiou reforrinw to ft ? 
Thcrs was no net*! at all for aoy amoodmest. Tboro hud bsen no at 

wvrim™ UomMd ' He appealed to the gathering to throw out tho Socialists’ 


tn-.U®' nMi.L S J vi ? h ' t Booifll .i st ,/Ountor), speaking for the amendment, said, that 
to-day politics centred round Mahatma Gandhi, and he had been given oomolete 
away over the Congress.. Oandhiji himself had stated that he wu mt I 
man but only a mediator between tho Congress and the Government. Evoa though 
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Gandhiji was net area a four-tuna member, ha had Wo allowed to attend every 
Co ogress Working Committee meeting. Those who wasted to get into ministerial 
posts were trading apon Gandhiji’s name to serve their own parpo.s. (Cries of 
•withdraw Use word trade," Speaker : *1 withdraw.") He opposed the egsoiatioB- 

Mr, Dugyirala Bata Samkrishnayya, supporting the main resolution, said that 
the Socialists had become excited oxer an imaginary fear that the Independence 
resolution passed at Lahore hal been let down. Bat there was hardly ear ground 
to justify such a fear. Gaodhiji was to-day _ trying a political strategy. This was 
in recognition of the circumstances prevailing in India and the needs of the masses. 
Even Lenin had many times resorted to snch strategy. Staiin’s Government in 
Russia, where Socialism first took root, was not in accordance with Marxism. 

.'Differing and changing conditions needed political tactics. The speaker appealed 
to the Socialists not to magnify their differences and to withdraw their amendment 

Afr. So*miararaja Iyengar (Chittoor) opposed the resolution and Mr. Be pinned* 
supported it. 

Mr. Narayana Raj* said that the creed of the Congress was complete inde¬ 
pendence. Truth was only a handmaid to achieve that end. Pandit Nehru's 
speech at Calcutta was • fitting reply to Lord Zetland’s statement that the Fair pur 
resolution regarding Council-entry should be withdrawn. The Assembly members, 
at every step, dragged in Gandhiji’s name to serve their purpose. The A. I. C. C. 
resolution on office-acceptance was there. Die Socialists' amendment was not 
against it Thav were there to obey the Congress and not Gaadhiji or Mr. 
Prakassm individually, who could never be above the Congress. 

Mr. Salt* Subita Rao f Anantapor) opposed the amendment 

Afr. Souri Sastri said that the Socialists who opposed Gandhiji’s leadership 
to-day, had the birth of their political ideas and positions oat of the revolutionary 
spirit brought about by Gandhijt. 

Afr. 0. Hariearvotnama Rao said that no reasons had been given for the 
deletion of the portion in the resolution regarding Qaadhiji’s leadership, and it was 
not justified. Gandhijt gave rise to the very Socialists, who were now seeking to 
cut themselves off from him. 

Mr. ifadduri AnnnpumiaK, supporting the amendment, said that he wished to 
speak plainly. Gandhiji was always stooping but never conquering. He had 
lowered the Independence flag (Vehement cries of ‘no*, too’). ‘I am not going to 
be annulled by your cries, 1 maintain what I have said. Has not Gandhiji written 
to Mr. Polak 'saying that he would be satisfied with Dominion Status with right 
to secede ? The Lahore Congress resolution on Independence was not that. We 
do not bow down to Gaodbiji’s political philosophy and conquest of the enemy by 
love’ We obey the Congress. Gandhiji is not greater than the Congress.” 

Afr. Safari* s’amhaifiarlAi, in a 40-minute's speech, replied to the debate,-^ 
disapproving the attitude of the Socialists, He was frequently interrupted and 
heckled by the Socialists and the President had to rise up several times to restore 
order. 

Mr. Samiamurthi said that some speakers had said that there was no difference 
between the original resolution and the amended one. He agreed with Mr. Eonda 
Venkatappayya and maintained that there was a difference. The original resolution * 
stated that the Conference, taking note of the volume of discussions so far carried 
on, ex pre s s ed full confidence in Gandhiji’s and the (Forking Committee’s leadership. 

Afr. Mad\*mtana Rao (Socialist), Interrupting, asked : JDo yoa obey Gandhiji 
or tha Working Committee ? Please clear onr doubt. 

Mr. Sambamurthi : I shall clear. 

President : No questions please. 

Afr Samiamurthi : No, I shall and can answer them. I am not going to be 
cowed down like this. I shill not hesitate to meet their questions. 

A voice from the audienoe t Mr. Sambamurthi does not hesitate to utter lies , 
either. _ 1 

Mr. O. Brahmay jra, President, stood up, and said that the remark was unworthy 
of the gentleman who uttered it and was unparliamentary and should be withdrawn. 
He asked him to have the genttemanliness and courage to rise up and acknowledge 
his mistake. 

Mr. Vekataratnam (Socialist) : If we prove it. is it necessary that we should 
withdraw it ? (Continuous cries of •Withdraw”, •Withdraw”). 
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The unknown 'gantlcraan - not. getting op, Mr, Brahmayya, on behalf of the 
Conference, expressed apology to Mr, B. Sambamurthi. and desired tbs incident 
dosed. 1 ■■■•■* . j 

Mr, fiamboiMiirrti, onntSnning, said that ft was Mahatma Gandhi who introduced 
the assoranoe clause, who, in fact, was the author of the A. I. C. C. resolution on 
office acceptance. The Caagrosa Working Committee allowed him foil soope in 
this matter end the entire .country had acknowledged his leadership. It was this 
email 'assurance clauso that had- now given birth to volume of discussion and 
controversy over the constitutional aspect of the problem. It was shaking the very 
foundations of British prestige. Therefore, it was but natural that in future the 
country should repose their confidence in him and the Working Committee; 

Continuing, Mr, Sambamurthi said that the Constitution Act consisted of the 
Federal part and the Autonomy part. The Congross had vowed to Oppose the 
introduction of the Fedornl part. The acceptance of. Ministry was subject to the 
Governor's assurance. When tbs assuranoo. was not forthcoming. ,iho Congress 
■would refuse to aacept office in the six major provinces in India and tbo Autonomy. 
part of the Constitution would become null. As tbo Federal structure depended on 
indirect election from' the Provincial legislatures and when the sir provinces 
refused to elect representatives to the Federal Chamber, the Fedora! Structure 
would > automatically crumble. Beotion 03 of the Aot would then oorae into 
operation. When Ihat time came,-there must be a leader to lead thorn. That 
leader was Mahatma Gandhi. The Congress or the Working Committee oanuot be 
called a" “loader". It was only an organisation. The All-India Congress had 
resolved that the future struggle must be oarriod’ on under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. -Its Gandhiji was embodied the national spirit of resistance. 
It was futile to argue at this hour that the aooeptanoo of Ministry was guided by 
selfish motives. No body any longer oared to believe it. ' Tho Congress entered 
the Counoll* with the express declaration that in tho legislatures their object 
would bo “not to oo-operate fn any way with tbs Aot hut to combat it nnd seek to 
end it.” .It was only a Constituent Assembly that could determine tho Constitution 
for-India. If the Governors satisfied the ■ Coagres* and it accepted Ministry, the 
idea of wrecking the Aot would not cease to exist; . 

Mr. Anaapurnish. betrayed a - woeful Isck of roaliiy, said Mr, Sambamurthi, 
when he said that Gaudhtji- was always stooping but never conquering.. There 
were ‘ only two ways of resistance—violence and nou-violenoo. Violence’was 
out of the question.. Non-violence had ■ as its natural result the change of- 
heart. Even the hardest heart was bound to be changed by love. Tbo Gandbi- 
Irwin Pact was to some extent, the result of auah a change of heart offactod by 
love. There could bo no peace out of violence. In lovlog the enemy and seeking 
to convert him a tremendous spiritual foroe would bo.released. It was out of this 
force that India aimed at getting freedom, sotting a new example and delivering a 
new message to a siok and groaning world, A suWocfc nud starving nation couid 
D » l peace till freedom was aohiavod, Mahatma Gandhi was tho very reflection 
of God, and ho was bound to get froodom end peace for India. It was argued, he 
continued, by some that tho offioe-aoccptanoo-wallahs dragged in Gandhiji wbeoovor 
they wanted support from tho people. Gandhiji was an intelligent man and knew 
what was beat and bad. He was not a fool to yiotd to others. Gandhiji represented 
the nation -ana was tho embodiment of tho highest Ideals of Dharma and Truth, 

It was a childish argument to say that because Gandhiji was not oven a four auua 
ipamber he was not a leader. It did not moan anything, 

Mr, Sambamurthi appealed to tho Conference to vote for tbo resolution with 
ilroumspeetion and deop thought • 

u.» T !}n no ?.'^ ol “k a * e ® wore cleared -out. The amendment was put to vote and was 
lost 40 voting for and 90 against 

The President- declared the original resolution carried amidst continuona 
ipplause and ones of “Mahatma Gandhl-ki-Ja!,’ 1 couunuooa 

The Conferenoe adjourned to meet agalu the noxt morning, » 

Second Day—Nandyal—2tat June 1937 

* ' Ijcubdi Mnnsrar Coxdzhxid 

w^kitin^ 1 tw’h* oonojoded • sessions to-day. aftor passing ,a number .of , 

Jhtt cwL.® 51 “nr 9 ® 01 a °i ‘ Ue Ministry ani the * 

ulster# aati-Coogrese propaganda. A resolution calling upon Govern- 
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mentjarrants drawing Rs. 200 tod above to agree to a voluntary cat of* 25 per 
rent so their salaries was passed, while a reso ution for the abolition of District 
Boards and constituting them into either talak or divisional boards was withdrawn 
after discussion. * -r- - , 

Moving the resoTqfioa on Interim Ministry, which was a lengthy one, Mr. A, 
Kaltntara Rao explained the political erects leading op to the demand for assurati- - 
ces by the Congress and the breakdown of the talks between the Governors and the 
leaders. Sir E V. Reddi, in ntter disregard of national feeling and national interest, 
he said, had accepted the post because, as he said, the “King's Government had to 
lie carried on.” He did not think for a while what disapprobation ha was thereby 
. inviting upon himself from his own people. While a controversy was being carried, 
on between lord Zetland and Mahatma Gandhi, Sir E. T. Reddi made public niter-, 
ances saying that the Congress was wrong ia refusing the Ministry and that he was „ 
there to sate the Government and to save trouble to the Governor, J5ir K Y. 

* Reddi bad also raised the commnoal bncey as a drowniog man would catch at a 
straw. Even when 196 members oat of 215 had sent np a declaration that they hat 
no confidence in the Interim Ministry, still Sir E. V. Reddi and his colleagues were 
dinging to their posts, Even. if "the. Governor had ppt taken any action, they 
ought to have resigned voluntarily. - 

The resolution stated that when the majority party did not accept office because 
the assnrance demanded by it was not -forthcoming, "the action of the Madras Cover-. 
nor in appointing Sir E. Y. Reddi and' other colleagues of his in the ministerial 
posts was illegal, improper and was in utter disregard of every canon of Respon¬ 
sible Government. The Conference condemned the retention of these Interim Minis¬ 
ters by the Governor and prolonging their life without summoning the legislatures.- 
The Conference condemned the conduct of the Interim Ministers who were slicking , 
to their jobs even after -108 members had expressed in writing no confidence against 
'-them and urged them t~ resigi forthwith The Conference i also - condemned the. . 
n tty ranees of Sir K. V. Reddi in his recent tour in Bast and West Godavari districts, 
directed against the Congress and Congress leaders, and characterised those utter-; 
ances as impertinent. — — 

The resolution was passed unanimously;- , * » 

, EamPAiiH S rwvra Sen ool But ' ' 

. The next resolution ccndemeced the ban ou the Sottapatam Summer School and* 
conpatnlated the students , of the School for the courage they; exhibited and the t 
bold stand they took up to vindicate their self-respect and civil liberties under 
very difficult and delicate circumstances. The Conference condemned the action of 
the Magistrate who sentenced the members of the School in placing theta i^/C* 
class and urged that they shonld be put in special division. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. ■ 

The Conference passed a condolence "resolution on the demise of Dr. R. Subra-*- 
rninyam and Mr. Eodeti Rangacbarln. two veteran workers of Audhradesa and also- 
cn the death of Dr. Naxir Ahmad, the. Muslim Leader as also other Congress 
-* workers, about a dozen in number. 

BoTanassmia £ Anti hex UsrnrasttT ‘ ~ • 

Messrs. Kailtira Subha Rao (Anantspnr) and /MrttaammifAp’fCnddapah), speaking 
on the resolution eatling on the Andhra leaders to get the Ceded District^ and 
Chittor again included in the Andhra University area.-slid that for promoting unity • 
among Andhras and for the progress of the Royalaseematies, such inclusion was \ 
absolutely necessary. Mr. G, R. Reddi was also keen on these districts being .trans¬ 
ferred to the Andhra University jurisdiction. Sir S. Radhakrishnan had promised . 
that if the Royalaseemakes agreed to the transfer, probably it woald be Quite. 

_ possible to develop Anantapur into a University educational centre ultimately. There " 
was also, the possibility of a Law College being started at "Anaatpur. They urged 
the resolution might be passed onanimously. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. * 

Yotcxtisr Sztxst Ccr * 

Dr. RattaShi Sitharamayya moved the following! resolution : *This Conference 
calls on Ml Government servants drawing Rs. 200 and over to agree to a voluntary* 
cut of 25 per cent in their salaries, so as to redace the burden of taxes on the people 
and to put it into action as early as possible.” 
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Dr, Pattabhi said that the burden of top heavy administration, with enormously 
fat salaries of Government servants ultimately rested on the heads of the tar-payer. 
Evon among Government oflloors there were those who were willing to contribute 
their quota to the progress of the nation and national relief. 

Mr. Jagannatham and another socialist delegate opposed tha resolution on the 
jtronnd that it waa impraotioable and that they should not get resolutions passed with* 
ont a corresponding means to put them into notion. Even if there were Government 
servants patriotic enough to agree to the cat, beoaaso the resolution had been spon¬ 
sored by the Congress they would bo given qnit notice and asked to go home if they 
responded to It. Resides the resolution seamed to go against the spirit of the Karachi 
resolution of R*. 5C0 as maximnm salary. 

Replying to tbo opposition contention Dr. Pattabhi snid that the present resolu¬ 
tion baa itated that when the Congress got into power tho maximum salary should 
be Rs. 600. But till that time the idea m tho present resolution might be worked 
up. It might not be possible for the Government servants evon if they were so 
disposed to agree to a voluntary out, but the resolution bad behind it tremen¬ 
dous scope for propaganda. It was of course, a now idea and should be broadcast 
among the pooplo. _ . . 

Mr. O, aarianrvoihama Rno suggested an amendment adding a rider to the origi¬ 
nal resolution reiterating the Karachi resolution of Its. 600 aa maximum salary. This 
was accepted and tbo resolution as amended was passed unanimously. 

Abolition or Dt. Bo*.no 

There waa some opposition to the resolution moved from the Chair urging 
the abolition of District Boards and constituting them into either taluk boards or 
divisional boards. 

Mr. N. Sankar Riddi said that It would load to groator faoUoOB, 

Mr. fiaritarvathama Boo sent in an amendment to tho effect that tha Loos.- 
Boards Aot should bo so amondod as to givo prominence to Paochayat Boards in the 
viliagos. He said that from his own experience aa a legislator, be oonld say that 
the resolution would bring about trouble. The amendment aimed at removing such 
a trouble and making tho viilago autonomous. Ho did not want the Congress to err 
in tho same way as tho Raja of Bobblti and wreck their ship on tho rock of local 
board administration. Tho abolition of Taiuk Boards was tho cause of the downfall 
of ths Raja of Bobbili and tho Congress should proBt by It, 

Tho resolution was by leave withdrawn. 

Annum Hindi Piuciun Sanuii 

. When a resolution waa moved from tho Chair expressing appreciation at tha 
starling of a separate Andhra Hiodi Praohar Bangh ana calling on oil Diatriot Con¬ 
gress Committees and Congress sympathisers to help tho Bnngha la the spread of 
Biodl. tbore was vehement opposition from a delegate, who said that the propaganda 
on behalf of Hindi bad already resulted in very adverse effect on Telaga literature 
ia th* stmt manner as English had adversely influenced tha national vernaculars. 
There wnro many people who had been so delegated that they wore unable to 
ax press their ideas in their owa mother-tongas. While thoro was every need for 
tho resuscitation of the Tolugu language, propaganda on bohalf of Hindi waa 
meaningless. • 

Mr. G. Harisarvotbsma Rao, while appreciating the oourage of the young man 
who opposod the resolution, said that there was a general feeling in the Telugu 
districts that the interests of the mother-tongue wore boing subordinated to Hindi 
and what tho young man had said waa a warning to the lendore. But he desired to 
point ont that they had nothing to fear on that account. Ia this resolution, they 
did not want a national languogo, whoso olaoo could not be taken by Tolugu and whoso 
substitute English could not bo. The Congress hod completed Hindi as the national 
langnago. In that sense the spread of Hindi was tho duty of every Congressman. 
That was all the resolution said. Therefore, ho appoalod that tho resolution might 
be accepted (unanimously, Tbe resolution waa carried, only one delegate dissenting. 

Tho Conference congratulated the voters—women, labourers and peasants—for tho 
splendid support tb«v gave to the Congress during tho Inst olsotions : it requested 
the Andhra Provincial 'Congress Committee to appoint a Sub-Committee to enquire 
iDto the eoonomio conditions of the people and taka early steps in this behalf; it 
expressed the opinion that the present Estate Land Aot waa injurious to the interests 
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of the ryots and urged suitable legislation to be brought about. The Confereoce 
desired that Ehadi should be encouraged to betp the starring millions • that vigorous 
efforts shook! be set ; forth lor the mmoraJ of oatoochability, for national unity and 
foi the economic improTement of the Harrjans. 

On the invitation of Ur. H. Seetha Rama Beddi, H. L. A. (Bellaryj the Conference 
agreed to hare Adoni as the venae for the next rear's Conference. The Conference 

f ut forth a strong appeal for the Eottapatam Defence Fnnd, requested the Andhra 
rorinctal Committee to constitute an Anti-Drink Committee for propaganda, pleaded 
for inter-communal unity and urged members of all communities to join the 
Congress. 

The Conference reminded the members of the legislatures to do in tensive prop*, 
panda for the abolition of the Zamindara that the rates of assessment in their aanuna 
were very high and called on them to reduce them to the level of the Byotwari 
areas. The Conference asked the samin ryots to agitate more intensely in this 
behalf. - 

Iho Conference reiterated the Falrpnr anti-war resolution and urged that in case 
of ont-break of war, the occasion should be utilised to strengthen the fight for free¬ 
dom. TbB Conference express sympathy with Spain in her present turmoil. 

The Conference urged the starting of libraries in every Tillage and intensifying 
the library movement, starting gymnasiums in every village under the auspices of. 
the local Congress Committees, which should hold periodical physical culture exhi¬ 
bitions, awarding prizes. Iha Conference asked the Tillage Committees to-seud up 
their annual reports about the progress made in this direction. 

The Conference expressed anxiety for the health of Mr. K. Nsgaswara Rao 
Pantalo and hoped he would have speedy recovery. 

• The Conference urged that adult franchise should be given to people in local 
board election! and that the colour box system should be instituted by the Govern- * 
ment 

Sir. 5. Haritarvatkama Rao, speaking on behalf of the Reception Committee, 
expressed thanks to all the delegates for having come from distant districts to take 
part in the Conference. He thanked Ur. B. Mahanandiah for having lent the Maha- 
uandiswara temple premises for the Congress, Hr, Eappu Ran, Secretary, for having 
lent the Victoria Reading Room premises, and the authorities of the Anjum-S-Islamia 
and others for their co-operation. 

Dr. K. SuVanaaya Serna said that Nandval, though a municipal tows, did not 
have any facilities. The food provided might not have suited Northern iircars’ 
tastes. He however, hoped they would .all excuse the Reception Committee for the 
defects. 

Mr. S. Sankara Rtddi , Chairman of tho Reception Committee, expressed grati¬ 
tude for the Provincial authorities for having made it possible to hold the Confer¬ 
ence in NandyaL The Kuruool District was very backward economically and poli¬ 
tically. He was sure that the speeches delivered during the Confereoce bad a great 
educative value to the people of Rsyalaseema and that a cew impetus would be 
given to the Congress movement in these districts. When the call for .struggle came 
again, he was certain that Eurnool District would respond in a worthy manner. 

Ur. B . SamtmmurtM said that they had hardly noticed any shortcoming at all. 
Their stay was very comfortable. If they had any complaint, it was that they were 
too kindly looked after. 

Mr. O. Brakmayya, in his concluding remarks, gave expression to his impre¬ 
ssions of the Canlereuce. He noticed that Socialism was fast gaining ground, espe¬ 
cially among the young men of the province. While this was a nappy sign he would 
nevertheless ask young men to put some restraint on their speeches. There had been 
animated and interesting discussions. Bat he hoped that now that the Conference 
had come to certain decisions, they would all carry out those decisions in practice, 
fie had at first feared trouble from the younger section of the delegates who had 
been imbued with the socialistic ideology and principles and expressed differences 
with the Rightists. Bat he must, however, thank them for their co-operation with 
him to bring the Conference to a successful end. He thanked the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, the delegates and others in the Conference for having accepted his rulings. 
The Confereoce had left on him impressions which it would take tong to fade away. 
He then declared the Conference dissolved, . 
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■ The fourth A)] Kerala Congress Socialist Conference was held at Canuanore on the 
20tb. Jutie 1937, tinder the presidency of Mr. Yusuf MehefaUl '‘ „■ 

''’ ".Extending a cordial welcome to the delegates and visitors, Mr. K. ,P. R. Gopalani 
jfambiur. Congress .member of the .Malabar JJigtrioi Board and-Chairman of.the 
Reception Committee, referred to tho importance of the critical period they ware 
Jiving in.. Imperialism was menacing.' ovory aspect ,o! their.life.. The .resalt ofi the. 
recoiit .elections and the hartal on April 1st were. to him declaration of the country 
against Imperialism. There was growing unrest amongst the. masses, the peasants 
and workers and students wore also restive. The Calcutta Jute Mill strike,, the B. N. 

. Railway.strike and several other _ minor strikes in different parts of,the country 
'recently were all indications af the increasing resistance to Imperialism. ■, , i ,,* 
The Congress, it appeared, to him, was reluctant to organise a mass movement 
and there were oven attempts to tone down its . demandi for. complete independence-. 
The obvious tendency of the, existing political situation was “the contrast between 
the militancy of the masses and the reactionary mentality of the leadership, 1 ', To 
fight against this tendency, nnti-imperialiatio forcoa in the country, he saidy should 
be organised. The suceess of thu nntirimporialistip struggle depended on the organi¬ 
sation of the working classes. In these and other tasks, the Socialist- party had an 
important duty, to perform, and, .therefore,,,,to.strengthen the Congress Socialist Tarty 
.was to'strongthCQ Uto.apthipp.ijriolistiq.struggle, .he, cooaluded..it- j,,,i i..,, -.h-- 


(Ill I.*. Hitt III-' .vi.-ld v.’ li,. PtoildcnUnlAddrei* •••if- ••-..Oti >‘l i;;» ) •I'lMJ* li.''|. 

v,1 ‘ 'Me. iteheraU then "delivered ' his"' presidential *'addf^ta/ Tf '. 'there' waa poe thing, 
J hei said," that Mahatma Gandhi had taught the Ihdlne 'people, U was not to hang on 
the words of the British statesmen and see in their vague .'promises th,e salvation of 
'their country, “For the last two or ihroo months If tvould appear that Gathlhiji had 
booh trying to toako thorn naleava tho losaon which' M 1 himself had taught.them, ,. 

Tho not result of the 'overtures bad boon the dissipation of the tension in .the 
country that arose, tho speaker added, on the refusal of the Governor* to give a a 
assurance astod for bv tho A. I. C, C. at its mooting in Delhi. Aa unfortunate 
impression also had boon .created that intlaaotial Congress leaders wore keuu on 
scaling down tho conditions for office that they themsolvus laid down! Those efforts 
at ‘sweet. reasonableness” had stiffened tho British attitude. Or" ' what other 
meaning could be givon to Zord Zolland’e thinly Veiled demand to 'abandon, if naf 
formally rescind, tho Fauspur Congress resolution for combating the now Govern¬ 
ment of India Act ?” - ; ” ‘ "’••,.. 

The existing deadlock was not Jnat mechanical. it : was aotualiy the momantany 
reflection of the permanent oonfliot which 'oxlstod butw'eod the Indian massua and British 
Imperialism and tho deadlock would only bo dually resolved by the complete elimi-' 
nation of the Imperialistic; system, tt was time, tbofeforo, that a search for such a 
solution was ahaadonod. Tho minimum tortus on which tho Congress was prepared 
to form Oabineis (for tho express purpose of wrecking the Constitution) having been 
rejected, the Working -Committee at its noxt meeting should proceed to terminate 
this period of drift and decide to pas* on to the. next phase in the struggle for the 
rooting out of the Constitution. That phase was one of brisk preparation'for the 
mass struggle which moat bo launchod in fhe near fnturo. * ' 

... Pr ^f idar l t referred to tho war in Spain, tho rade for armaments at a 
beetle speed and other developments abroad aod referred to Mr M N ffav'a rela¬ 
tion aod Congress work for contact with’ Muslims;' ^ • * r * * • 

a, ‘L d 2 "®* f , cel ,J e 7 jEfPPJ”' the , continued, “that the bow'awakening 

should be condaotod in tho namo of Staelim Mass ConUct Committee* It will be 
f , ^ h< ^“S' tt ?“ a . r V a,ifld simply Maas Contact Committees and 
re composed of not only MusIiilb hat persons of different communities, We must, 
wave so loop-holes for eommimaiism to enter the Congress by thp backdoor.” . 
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The President next dealt with the problem of training for party workers who 
should, he mid, seriously address themselves to creating a cadre of workers 
equipped is Socialist theory as well as in the study oi objective economic condilions 
of their country. 

Regarding tbe problem of Indian States the speaker ob ser v ed that in the Swaraj 
for which they were struggling, no difference whatever would be made between 
those living is the States and the rest of the country. While the Socialist view* 
point on the future of the States was well known, their present task is to organise 
them on a programme likely to be adequate and Immediately fruitful. The following 
points might envisage such a programme ; a single-chamber legislature elected on 
■daft franchise, a Ministry responsible to the legislature, guarantee of democratic 
rights of freedom of speech, press, association and organisation, the Privy purse of 
the Ruling House not to exceed 5 per cent of the Revenue of the State and the 
religion of the Ruling family not to affect the administration of the State. 

The President, ia conclusion, referred to - Socialists and the Congress and Its 
-ideals and defined the attitude of the Socialists. 

Revolution* 

Moved from the chair, the Conference congratulated Ifr. Jayn Prakssh Narva 
and others undergoing imprisonment. They were considered as victims of Imperialism. - 
Moved by Mr. P. Narayanam Ntir of the ‘Mathrubhomi’’ seconded by Sir. £. C. r 
Kahni ltiaam Nambiar, District Branl member and farther supported by Mr. 
Moyirelh £.™t*r«n, the Conference deplored the attempts made to tone down the 
Congress resolution on office acceptance which clearly and unambiguously laid down 
wrecking the Constitution as the object thereof. Interpretations of Gandhiji and 
Mr. Rajagopalachari were particularly taken exception to. The same resolution 
appealed for intensification of the struggle and emphasised the need for mobilising 
public opinion aevnst the new Constitution. 

The third resolution, while welcoming the Fair pur Congress resolution for estab¬ 
lishing Primary Committees declared in favour of collective affiliation and organisa¬ 
tional representation in the Congress . of peasant and working classes. The opinion 
of the rank and file, it further stated, should count more with the leadership in the 
Congress. Moved by Mr. Msnjnnatha Rv~* and seconded by Ur. CL H. Kanaran, tbs 
Conference condemned several instances of curtailment on -civil liberty as reflected 
in the arrests of Labour leaders, detention of politicals without trial, restrictions on 
movements of persons, baa on certain types of literature and study classes and the 
operations of the Criminal Tribes Act, etc. Moved by Mr. A. Madhava Menoo and 
seconded by Mr. K S. Narayanan a resolution stated that the struggle for establish¬ 
ment of responsible government in the Sates was part of the wider struggle against 
Imperialism and asked the people of Cochin and Travancore to unite with aati- 
' Imperialistic forces outside. 

After all the resolutions were aiopted and the concluding remarks of the Presi¬ 
dent, the Conference terminated at about 3 p. m, -with a vote of thanks propose! by 
Mr. P. Krishna Piilai, 


The Punjab Congress Socialist Conference 

Ugly scenes marked the proceedings of the Punjab Provincial Socialist Confer¬ 
ence, which commenced on the 6th. Jane and concluded on the next-day. Soon after 
the commencement of distribution of pamphlets, accusing the Congress Socialist group 
of treachery, an exchange of blows toot place between, Socialists and Radical*, another 
groan of Socialists. Some Socialist leaders were arrested. 

The President, Mr. Btdi of Lahore, in his address deplored the condition of the 
workers and peasants in India. He said that the aim of the Socialist Party was to 
organise anti-imperial forces and stressed co-ordination of their activities. He 
suggested the formation of party’s volunteers corps sod study circles. 

Before concluding the Conference passed air resolutions, condemning the detention 
of Gurmokh Singh in the And mans and urging the release of ail Stale prisoners and 
Internees, condemning the Madras Ministry in closing the Eottapatam School, and 
expressing sympathy with the peasantry in distress. 



All India Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference 


Second Set»ion—Delhi—- 20th. March 1937 

The second session of the All India Political Prisoners* Belie! Conference 
held at Ansarinagar, Delhi on (the 20th. March 1937 onder the presidency of Sj 
Sarat Chandra Bom, who In the course o! his speech declared* 

“I will ask yon to remember hundreds and thousands o! our young eonntrymat 
who hare suffered during the last throe decades and sacriflood their all in the 
cause which Is as much ours as it was theirs. I ask you to remember ovary day 
and every momout of your life that there ore thousands still who are suffering 
silently in bravo endurance in British jails nod detention camps. If yon hare 
realty any respect for the oauso which the Congress has taken up on your behalf, 
yon cannot but have respect for those who are tho stoutest pillars in support of 
that oauso. Remember if those who have been Buffering for years perish, the cause 
of India’s freedom will perish with thorn." 

Referring to the demands of political prisoners, Mr. Bose observed : “Yon know 
well enough that with a view to bring these demands before tho public Sj. Jogeah 
Chatlerjoe resorted to hunger-strike and it was only on the assurance of certain 
leaders of the country that bo was induced to break his fAst. An assaranco was 
given to him that we who aro outside jails will do our very host in order to have 
those demands accepted by the authorities. Wo cannot olams that muoh has been 
done in that direction. I do not say that tho demands havo not been made with 
insistence. But we havo not yet succeeded in getting tho authorities to aocedo to 
those demands, 1 hopo these demands which wero voiced by Sj. Jogcsh Chatterjeo 
from inside his prison cell will gather in force and strength from day to day and 
in the near future we shall have tho satisfaction of seeing those demands accepted 
by the authorities whoever they may bo. TIisbo demands aro our essoatial demands 
in the fight for froodom. Constitutions may oomo and Constitutions may go ; 
freedom in a sense will bo ooncodod to us from time to time but it is not freedom 
in the sense with which we aro concerned to-day. Wo demand freedom in the 
essentials, 1 reoogniso many a struggle will bo noodod and many more thousands 
and tons of thousands of people wiii havo to resort ,ta jails whether os political 
prisoners or dotonus or Jnternues beforo froodom in essentials wili be conceded to 
tm. But our main demand must bo that those who ate fighting for freedom should 
not be left in tho lurch any longer. 

“It is our bounden duty to goo and to do whatovor lias in our power to get the 
authorities accede to those demands. I believe that If wo aro really earnest in 
oor demands, if wo aro serious in putting them forward, l havo no manner of 
doubt that these demands will dally grow In insistunoo and strength until the 
powers that ho will havo no alternative but to accept thorn. If wo fail to gat them 
acceded to, I will say wo have failed Iu earoestnoa^, wo havo failed in seriousness 
and wo have failed la giving effect to things that wo proclaimed from house tops. 
It will not do if wo merely show lip sympathy, that will not advonao our cause 
oven one inch. Oar political prisoners wilt then bo whore they aro to-day. If we 
really desire to do service to the oauso of tho country. If wo really moan it, I am 
sure the day will not be far distant whoa wo shall have our brethren, political 
prisoners, detenus and internees book in our midst" (choers). 

Referring to repressive laws, Mr. Boso said that those laws waro really enacted 
for the benefit of British Imperialists, “f do not for a momout boiievo that they 
were eoactod for the purpose of maintaining law and ordor. In this connection I 
may foil you something amusing which I hoard a few weeks ago. During the last 
election campaign one political party, I am referring to a communal party, put 
forward among lhe«r elootion programme the item of repeal of repressive laws. 
They were taken to task by another political party—“How is it that you have put 
toward this ilom in your election programme ?•' I know what answer was 
given. The answer that was given—no doubt privately—was this : 'Well, we have 
put down In our programme repeal of roprossivo laws. But onee the election was 
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otbt ft will be open to os to say that the taws snch as Regulation 3 of 1818 and 
namaroos Criminal Law Amendment Acts which have been passed daring the last 
so nuay years are not repressis-e laws. They are taws meant for the maintenance 
of law and order,’ I know for fact that was the explanation given. Bat the ease 
is different with the Congress. Repeal of repressive laws and release of political 
prisoners, detenus and internees have been one of oar main election cries and the 
country responded to that call with alacrity and enthusiasm.” 

“15 pea king on behalf of my province,” said Hr. BoSfe. “I may tell yon that 
during my election tour in every meeting that I had the opportunity of addressing 
the question of repeal of repressive laws and release of political prisoners was 
brought to the forefront. So far as Bengal is concerned it cannot be disputed 
even by British authorities that the mandate of the people is distinctly in favour 
of repeal of repressive laws and release of political prisoners, detenus and 
internees. We do not know how far w# shall succeed in carrying into practice oar 
demands. As yon know, thanks to the present Constitution, thanks to its communal 
device, we Congressmen at the present moment in Bengal are in a position of 
numerical inferiority. Bat I am not depressed because l feel that if we have a 
solid and determined band of workers, no matter whether we are in numerical 
inferiority, we shall be able to persist in oar demands in such a way that they 
will be accepted in the near future. We also hope that as time rolls on in spite of. 
disabilities inflicted on ns by the communal decision we of the Congress will be 
able shortly to command an effective majority io the legislature. And when that 
happens I can give yon this assurance and through joa to those who are in 
prisons that the very first thing we desire to do is to repeal all repressive laws 
which have been enacted for the purpose of repressing the country's desire for 
freedom. And the first thing we shall do to follow np that repeal will be to open 
the prison doors to let oat political prisoners, detenus and internees than whom no 
oae else has contributed more to the awakening of the country, than whom no one 
else has shown a better example of suffering and sacrifice. It is a cause which, 
no doubt, may be repressed for the moment but I believe it a s cause which will 
never perish so long as there is a single Indian who harbours in his breast the 
desire for freedom (cheers).” 

Referring to the Congress Ministry and the test It win be put to, Mr. Bose 
observed : ‘I have in the recent past given expression to my views on the question 
of acceptance of office. I do not propose to give expression to those now. If there 
are people who really desire to accept ofice, to those friends I would desire to 
address a few remarks. The most important thing I feel to-day is this. Those 
people should always bear in mind this that the country is looking forward to them 
to replace the rule of force by a rule of justice. Eyes of the rest of India will be 
on them and they will be ja iged by this standard. Have they really attempted—I 
do not sav that that standard will be applied to them in advance—to replace the 
police and Imperialist State which we find to-day by a social service State ? These 
are big questions no doubt. Bat on the solution of these questions really depends 
the cause of India's freedom. If we who call ns Congressmen and who declare day 
in and day out that nothing is dearer to os than the cause of India's freedom—if oar 
representatives fail to make serious attempts to replace the rule of force by a rule of 
justice, to replace the State as we find in India to-day what I may describe as a police 
State by a real social service State, if w« fail to do that then there will be an 
end of all onr talks of India’s freedom. And the first attempt in that direction. 

1 again desire to repeat, will be releasing of all political prisoners, detenus and 
Internees.” 

Mr. Bose went on : ‘In this connection I would desire to draw jour attention to 
the remark of a great leader the truth of which I realise every day of my life. 
That remark was this: “Under a Government which imprisons any person unjustly 
the true place for man is also prison.” We know most of ns who are in tha van¬ 
guard of the freedom movement are persons who have been in prison. Host of those 
who are leading the country have been in prison themselves. Those of them who 
desire to accept office will always bear in mind that they themselves were in prison 
not long ago and the country looks to them to put forward the demands of tha 
people for the freedom of those political prisoners in such a fashion that those 
d em a nds canno t be resisted by British imperialism any longer. 

“I will now draw your attention to some of the questions, with which w» are 
concerned at this conference, which has been invited to voice the following demands ;— 
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(1) Release of all poliUoal prisoners irrespective of alas* and oreed, detenus and 

(2# Withdrawal of all orders of restraint on oxterneos and others, 

(3) Repeal of all repressive (laws, , 

(4j Fulfilment of the following domauds which Sj. Jogesh Chatter]ee has pat be¬ 
fore the country— 

(a) Conoentrattoo of political prisoners of all classes and oroeds in one jail, 
fb> All political prisoners of all classes and creeds be formed into one special 
class, 

(o) "Writing materials be allowed to all classes of political prisoners, 

(d) Arrangements be made for their exercise as well as indoor and outdoor games 
and recreation, 

(e) ill political prisoners be bept in association barracks and not in cells, 

(f) Proper arrangements be made for their medical treatment, 

<g) Right of letters and interviews fortnightly, 

(fa) Right to supplement articles of food and clothing, 

(i) Provision of light at night for reading and other purposes, 

(]) Return of all political prisoners oonftoed in the cellular jail at Port Blair to 
Indian jails and retaining all privileges that they are enjoying there at present.” 

Concluding Mr. Bose said : “Believe rae when I say that there is hardly any 
cause whioh Is dearer to my heart than the cause of political prisoners. That cause 
is indissolubly connected with the cause of India's freedom. We Indians cannot 
possibly forgot that when the demand of our oountry for freedom beoame vocal it 
waa then that repressive laws wore enacted and applied to the people at large who 
voiced those demands. Repressive laws began to be ouforoed with all their severity 
about three decades ago and almost the first enforcement of those laws began in my 
own province of Bengal. The antiquated Regulation more than a century old was 
brought out and apppliod to oertaia political loaders of Bengal among them being 
Aswini Kumar Dutta and Krishna Kumar Mitter, At the time the British bureau¬ 
cracy proclaimed to the world at large that Aswini Kumar Dutt and Krishna Kumar 
Mitter had bean criminally connected with criminal plots. Although that was their 
justification for the enforcement of Regulation 3 of 1818, only a few years after the 
same bureaucracy had to confess that those gentlemen, those political loaders of 
Bungs! had done notbiog criminal nor were they connected with criminal plots. 
They were only political agitators. He knew now that the Regulation was brought 
out in order to stifle the freedom movement in Bengal whioh was rapidly spreading 
fn other parts of India.” 

Referring to the repressive nature of tho laws enaotod during tho last deoade or 
so which ho characterised as lawless law, the speaker pointed out that these are 
sought to be justified on grounds that similar things nro happening in Germany, 
Italy and other countries. Merely because wrongB are done and inflicted on people 
m some parts of tho world that cannot bo a justification for Inflicting wrongs in 
other parts of the world. 


Baht* Rajendra Prasad'* Speech 

Initiating tho proceedings of the All-India Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference, 
Baku Rajendrs Prasad said that this was the third time they met to consider the 
plight of those brothers and sisters who nro rotting Jn Jail or ia the Andamans for 
the sake of their country. Immediately after the Luoknow Congress session we 
demanded thoir release or if that was not possiblo, for tho amelioration of their lot. 
Shortly after that Babu Jogesh Chandra Chattorjoe went to hunger-strike which was 
instrumental in focussing publio attention on some of the grievances acutely felt by 
political prisoners. 

Anothor is that political prisoners most of whom aro drawn from very re* pec t- 
abie families and are fairly educated, are not supplied with books and newspapers. 
Ana it can well be imagined what a severe punishment is this “intellectual atarva- 
uon to persons who hays to rot in virtual solitary imprisonment. 

Proceeding, Baba Kajeodia referred to the lot of those political prisoners who 
nave been transported to the Andamans. He said that while the whole country was 
ii a i?°n r ‘ n 5 ,or ‘ ll8 abohtmp of penal settlement, Sir James Craik, Homo Member, 
JF ?ovt, P*‘4 * flying Visit to Andamans described it as ‘Paradise’ on earth. 
Wuid there be a greater mockery than this declaration, he asked. 

tontinning Bajendra Baba said that during tho closing months of last year tho 
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Bengal deteons committed suicide. People *n or or tit* country natnrdly became 
stunned by the drastic atep* that the** young men choose to tile and demand went 
forth from ail corner* of India for aa independent Committee of enquiry to ascer¬ 
tain the canxee of such tragic incidents. Brat Government paid no heed to this 
popular demand. In Bengal many yousgmea are atilt pining away in detention 
camp* without laj trial and without adequate pTorision tor their families in acme 
cases. In my own Province sererat yoangmen are confined within the limits of 
their respective native villages and thns shut out from pursuing their moral avoca¬ 
tions. The ipeakcr did not deny that a* the result of popular agitation for tb* 
betterment of the lot of political prisoners there has been some slight improvement 
tiers and there hot the major problem* relating to political prisoners still remain 
where they were. In this connection he referred to a huge puhlic meeting held in 
Calcutta last year under the presidency of Ur. Rahsndra Nath which protested against 
a state of things which could drive three yorancmen to take their owa fives. Bat 
Government did not seem to take notice of that unique demonstration too. 

Proceeding further Bajeodrm B-ibn informed the meeting of the various steps that 
the AU-India Political Prisoners' Belief Committee had taken so far to ameliorate the 
miserable condition of their unfortunate brothers and sisters who are being confined 
in various jails and detention camps. 

Concluding Baba Bajendra said that it was a matter of gratification that one of 
the most distinguished among political prisoner*, namely Subhas Bose, had been cn- 
rocditionally released day before yesterday (cheers). We are looking forward to 
having him in our midst here but that is not to be as Subhas Baba is still in a very 
had state of health and has not heen permitted by his doctors to undertake this long 
journey. On the occasion of the Lucknow t onference also be was coming from 
Europe to attend it hut as soon as he had landed in Bombay he was arrested under 
the orders of Government. But although we have sot the satisfaction of having Sj. 
f-ahfcas Bose here to-day. we are fortunate in having his eider brother Sara* Bose 
as our President for to-daya franction. Sarat Babo has also a bug record of suffer¬ 
ing in the country’s cans*. As a matter of fact when we met for the first fane in 
Lucknow in ISIS both the Bose brothers were State prisoners. He had no doubt 
that under the leadership of a political sufferer like Sarat Baba the Conference will 
he able to chalk out definite lines of action for securing the release of political 
prisoners and also for redressing their grievances. 

Resol ■ lions 

The Conference passed the following resolutions :—- 

1. This Conference sends its greeting to Comrade Subhas Chandra Bose on his 
release and prays for his speedy recovery and restoration to normal health. 

2. This Conference reiterates the ’demand for immediate release of all political 
privonem and detenus throughout the country. While eipressing satisfaction at the 
great interest and sympathy which all lection of people have evinced in this 
ques'ion during the last year, and in view of the fact that most of the candidate* 
elected to provincial legislatures are pledged to release of political prisoners and 
detenus, this Conference trusts that no efforts will be spared to give effect to the 
popular demand at an early date. 

3. This Conference has learnt with e x tr eme concern and sympathy the great 
hardship and suffering which a large number of our countrymen and women are 
undergoing because o? the erternsent and internment orders and other restrictions 
passed by the alien bureaucracy and urges upon the newly elected members of 
legi *latn-«»s to see that they are forthwith withdrawn. 

~ (4) This Conference urges open members of legislatures to repeal all repressive 
hr»s- 

( 3 ) This Conference emresses its sorrow and indignation at the suicide of 
Nahajibaa Ghosh. Santoeh Chandra Ganguly and Krishna Pazskaj Goawami, detenus 
under mysterious and tragic circumstances and refusal of the Government of 
Bengal and the Government of India to hold a public inquiry as demanded by 
per-pie heated by Dr. Rabtcira Saih Tagore. Ihi* Conference offers its heartfelt 
sympaibv to the families of the deceased. 

1 n. This Conference reaffirms th» .resolution passed at the last Conference 
regarding treatment of political prisoners embodying the demands of Jogesh Chandra 
Chatterjee and cal’s upon the elected members of the provincial legislatures to 
take necessary ateps to give effect of the same. 

f7) (a) Resolved that * committee should be farmed ia all provinces to keep 
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themsolvcs in touch with Iho affaire of tha political prisoners and in particular 
to collect and disseminate information about their conditions to giro suoh relief aa 
may be possible to them by way of supplying them with necessary amenities such 
as books ete. by enabling them to supplement jail supplies on special occasions 
suoh as festivals and to take suoh other stops as may ho possible for pressing 
demands of this conference and scouring relief from Government through legislatures 
and by agitation outside. 

(b) Resolved further that groups of legislators should be formed in each 
provineo to make special study of too repressive laws, prison laws and rules and 
of the condition of tbo political prisoners, detonus and intorneos and take steps to 
have repressive tawa repealed and prison laws and rules amended and soouro 
amelioration is the conditions of iho prisoners and their release at the earliest 
opportunity \ and 

(oj That a committee be formed with the following persons, namely, Babu 
Rajandra Prasad. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bnso, Mr. Rufl Ahmed Kidwai, Mrs. Yijov 
fmxmi Pandit, Mr, K. P. Nariman, Mr. Sambamurthi, Dr. Share, Mr. R. K. 
Khetri and Mr. Mobanlal Saxooa (Convouor) with powera to co-opt for carrying 
propaganda and co-ordinating activitios of different provincial committees with a 
view to secure relief to political prisoners. 


The Punjab Leaders’ Conference 

Firm determination to stamp out communallBm from tho Punjab was evinced 
at a meeting of leaders of tho Hindu, Muslim and Sikh communities convened and 
presided over by Sir Sikam/ar Hyat Khan , Preroior of the Punjab ut Lahore on the 

20th. June 1937. 

Those present included Sardar Uttara Singh, Sardar Kartar Singh, Mr. Manoharla!, 
Mr. Aroar Singh. Mr. Soban 6iDgh, Maiik Barknt Ait, Dr, Mohd, Atom, Mian Abdul 
llaye, Mr. Mushing Ottrmaol, Begam Shah Nawaz, Mr. Ghuiam Mohiuddia, Nawnbzada 
Khnrshid Afi Khan, Dr. Kitohiew, Raja Narendanntb, Bhai Pnrmanand, Diwan 
Chamanlal, Mr. Mazhar All Azhar, Mr. Harchandran Singh, Mr. Tara Singh. Sardar 
Manga! Singh, Nawab Muzatfnr Khan, Sardar Sarapuran Singh, Sardar Ujjal Singh, 
Dr. nopiuhand Bharguva, Malik Khizar Hnyat Khan Tiwana, and Mir Maqbul 
Mahmud, 

Message* were read from Mr, Goswaml Ouncsh Dutt, Sir Jogondra Singh, Mr. 
M. Mnrtaza Ahmad, Dr. Satyapal and Sir Gobul Chand Narang. 

The Premier, in opening Iho Conference, stated, “I have invited you not as a 
leader of any political party, but as a citizon of the Punjab, who, with othor patrio¬ 
tic Punjabis, cannot but feel tho poignancy and disgrace of suoh unfortunate happen¬ 
ings in tho Province. My similnr appeal to yon in tho past ovokod onnouraging and 
generous responso from you and othor loaders in the Punjab. I am grateful to you 
for it sad I appeal oaco again to you all, through you, to tho poopia of my pro¬ 
vince, to get your shoulders together to get np a healthy atmosphere in tho province 
so that Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs,_ Christians and others may contribute their best to 
bring about that national solidarity which is our common ideal. My reason for con¬ 
vening this informal conferonco is to disousa tho recent unfortunate communal 
incidents in tho provineo and to sock tho advico and co-oporalion of loaders of ait 
important communities and parties to avert a repetition of such incidents in future 

"Uentlomon, iu politics it is but natural that there may bo honest difference of 
opinion in programme, but I think that on one point all patriotic Punjabis would, or 
at any rato, should ho agrood, i. o., that Ruuh communal inoldontg stand to our 
notional shame, that they do nobody any good nnd that effective joint effort should 
he made forthwith to avert thorn in future. The problem of encouraging goodwill 
«nd of combating misehiaf Is not moroly a Government problom. It is a common 
national problem which can only bo settled by your and our join genuino efforts. 

I wish to Msuro you that you may depend on tho fullest support from the Govern¬ 
ment for any eonstructivo and practicabio proposal which may bo evolved by this 
Conference or may come from any other quarter,” 
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Continuing, the Premier, said, "I earnestly in rite roar co-operation so that ww 
mar jointly and in most emphatic terms giro • lead to the province, consecrated by 
oar own example, that petty, short-suthted and cheap notoriety aimed by commonal 
mischief-mongers at the sacrifice o( the tarter and lasting interests of the province 
and the coon try may be publicly and privately condemned, la this connection, 
representatives of the press whom I welcome here and those outside this conference 
can all do real and patriotic service to the province. On behalf of the Government 
I am determined, with the full concurrence of my colleagues of the Cabinet, to 
mate officials and non-officials to appreciate that any person, high or low, who 
stirs up communal mischief or communal offences is an enemy of the Punjab and, 
therefore, aa enemy of the Government of the Punjab constituted by the will of the 
people. We will treat such persons as such. On the other hand, all those officials 
and non-officials who use their influence within their spheres for the encouragement 
of communal harmony and goodwill are true friends of ‘the province, who are 
entitled to the respect and admiration of ail patriotic Punjabis. 

"I will be failing in my duty if 1 were not to express my sympathy once agsln 
and in no conventional sense but from my heart with the innocent victims during 
these incidents and with the members of the bereaved families. I would also declare 
once again my appreciation of the excellent work done by certain members of toe 
services during these incidents. In particular, I am happy to inform you that 
Muslim police officers have vslliantiy defended their Sikh brethren at A La against 
attacks of their co-religwaists. In the same spirit, l mast commend the great 
restraint showed by Muslims in Amritsar ami the successful public-spirited efforts 
of leaders of all communities to restore order and peace.” 

Thereafter, general discussion of the communal situation followed in the course 
of which the Premier was congratulated on convening the conference, which was 
welcomed as a happy indication of the fact that the Government of the Punjab hat 
now passed into the” hands of Punjabis who genuinely desired communal harmony. 
The need of effective steps to solve this problem was also emphasised. The follow¬ 
ing resolutions were then unanimously passed : 

“Resolved that this conference records its sense of strong condemnation of the 
unfortunate recent communal incidents in the province and while genuinely sympa¬ 
thising with the innocent victims and the bereaved families who hare suffered in 
these disturbances, appeal to the people, the press and the administation of the pro¬ 
vince to avert such deplorable incidents in future and to discourage anything which 
is likely to disturb communal harmouy and goodwill in the province. 

“This conference heartily responds to the appeal of the Premier of the Punjab 
for united action to restore and encourage communal harmony in the province and 
welcomes the proposal to set np representative provincial boards and divisional 
and local hoards where necessary to invoke their good offices to avert the possibili¬ 
ties of communal friction." 

The conference thereafter adjourned. 

Second Day—Lahore—27th. Jane 1937 

To-day the Committee met under the chairmanship of Sir Sondersingh Majithia, 
Revenue Minister. The Premier, Sir Sikandar Bgat Kkaa, was also present. 

After nearly three hoars’ discussion the Committee passed the following reso¬ 
lutions :— 

“Resolved ttivt this Conference hereby constitutes itself into a Committee, with 
power to co-opt or appoint a sub-committee at the discretion of the Premier, in 
order to explore all avenues for promoting cordial and harmonious relationship 
between the various communities and enquire into and examine the causes for com¬ 
munal friction and after such enquiry and examination to make every endeavour to 
arrive at definite findings with regard to such matters whereon the committee can 
reach an agreed settlement". 

During the discussions the members suggested numerous lines on which Govern¬ 
ment could help their cause. They urged that certain district officials should be 
held responsible for communal trouble within their area, that snch officials should 
watch the situation and not allow it to develop to the stage of co mmun al rioting. 

The Premier is understood to have stated that the Government policy was that 
any official who, by neglect or deliberate Act, promoted communal bitterness would 
have not only a black mar k against his record but would be dealt with severely. 
It was also urged by the members that those who were part time officials or elected 
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membsra of public bodies should also bo penalised if they abetted or promoted 
communal differences. 

Among other measures suggested for Govern moat officials wore that respon¬ 
sible one flindu and one Muslim Minister should always tour together and receive 
represeotatioos jointly and refuse parties from coramuaal organisations. 

As regards the terras of reference of tho Committee it was agreed Uiat the 
Committe should hays full power to try to come to • settlement os al! matters, 
including those which wore All-India, suah as the Communal Award, It was agreed 
that tho Premlor should appoint a sub-committee out of tho members of the Com¬ 
mittee and entrust them with certain subjects for finding solutions, Tho findings of 
auch sub-oommittoos, which are to moat imrnodialoty, wen Id oomo before the whole 
Committee some time this summer at Lahore and such of the findings as had the 
general support of tho msmbors and paople would bo sent to tho Government for 
enforcement. 

Dr. Gopicband, President of tfto Provincial Congress Committeo, is reported to 
have offered whole-hearted support for all reasonable* ncoeaaary measures taken by 
the Government on tho recommendation of the Committee. 

At the conclusion of the deliberations Sir Sikandar IIytit Khan was warmly con¬ 
gratulated and thanked for summoning the leaders and being Instrumental in forming 
the Commilteo, about the result of whose work ovoryonn was optimistic. 


The Punjab Ahrar Conference 

Modem* urged to join Congreu 

A suggestion that Muslim should join the Congress In large numbers but st tho 
same timo retain separate religious or cultural groups for tha transitional period, was 
made by itir Abdul Qappum, pleader of Lyallpur, In tho course of his address as 
Chairman of tho Recaption Committee of tho Punjab Ahrar Conference held at iiultaa 
on the 21st, May 1937, Shtikk Bittam-ud-Din of Amritsar, preoiding. 

At tho ontset Mir Abdul Qayyum discussed tho position of Muslims vis-a-vis the 
Congress. Ho oxplalnod that it was wrong to say that there wore no Muslims in 
the Congress. The presence of thousands of bravo Red-Shirts on tho Frontier and 
sooh learned and respectable Muslims as Maulana Abul Kalara Mail Maufana Hussain 
Ahmad and Khan Abdul Ghalfar Kbau (Frontier Gandhi), said Mr. Abdul Qiyyum 
belied tho charge. ' " ^ 

Continuing Mir Abdul Qayyum said Muslims all over India had expressed their 
strong desire for the freedom of tho oouDtry and there wur not a single Muslim of 

soy substance who darod to oppose tho oause of freedom. Even tho loyalist Mtislims 
ware so airectod by public opinion as to express thumHoivos in favour of eelf-govern- 
ment and independence. There was not a single Muslim polities! organisation in India 
whioh did not noolaln the achievement of freedom .for Indio os ono of its objects. 
But it was admitted that Muslims had not shown rauah enthusiasm for the Congress 
There might be two reasons for it. Firstly, that Mash ms were not capable of 
Monflcs for the onnsa of the oonntry, which was contradioiod by the experience of 
the Non-oo-ope ration and Khilafat movoraeats, Tho second reason might be that 
they were afraid of losing their animate identity In the Congress, This was the 
mam reason given by Mr. Jionab and bis followers. 6 

Referring to Jawharlal-Jinnah controversy, Mir Abdul Qayyum pointed oat that 
there was fundamental difference of outlooks between the two leaders Pandit 
Jawlmrlal Nehru looked at the Indian struggle as n part of the world ,tZl 
Imperialism and Capitalism while Mr. Jinnah's outlook was ^ndnitnlH 
limited to conditions In India. Morcover M Jlnnnh like otbe? o. f SiaS^LSm 
clans waa making a fetish of constUntiOnatism and obliorred^ direct^ ,1? P H„» 

Mlr W Abdul' Pria0ipl ° 9 Mp90t £0 UBlt ° 1111 under^CwiS 

Speaking of the Muslim League, Mr, Abdal Qayyum said that the League from 
its very inception hod been o coterie of few knights, Khan BMuS and Nawlb” . 
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It «mr ni oor is n c^tsiotios of the wrow, ailed Kir AUsI Qayyum. 

«Doris; the last thirty one years of its existence it bad not ted a Bnth popular 
aoTtam among the Muslims nor bad It educated the Uaslio na«w in any poij. 
ties! or social master. With tbs advent of tbs oer Act, political power aloag with 
political importance bad pass*! from tbs basis of these self-imposed balers, who 
vers erred oa and supported by tbs Government to those of the leaders ch osen bv 
the people. The suss was tbs case wish public organisations. Muslim League, with 
its present restricted membership aad undemocratic constitution, could not be expec¬ 
ted to attract the attention of the mass es . Until and unless it was purred of its 
defects it would soon ease to be of aay influence in the country. Mir Abdul 
Qiyyum suggested that Mr. Jinnah should brio; about the desired changes in tbs 
Leins and then appeal to Muslims to join him. 

lie speaker was of the opinion tbtf tbs time was not ripe for abolishing com¬ 
munal organisations altogether. The Cingreas need not fight with them. So Song es 
these organisations supported the popular party against British Imperialism, wed aid 
rood. Waat was necessary was to watch and restrict their centrifugal teodencies- 
Let there be a comma platform for the objects which were common between ail 
the communities. 

Speaking of the Punjab, Mir Abdul Qiyymtt said that the Ceiraist Party arts a 
rams hade and if progress re elements of all communities joined together, it would not 
be difficult to »aa it to the wilderness. Punjab politics eras a disgrace to Indian 
nationalism. Internal dilereaces among the advanced sections must be made up aad 
a united front created. Tueu alone could it be possible to do some real good to the 
masses irrespective of their caste and creed. 

la conc-oson the speaker emphasised tbit the Ahiwr Party was the only orgaai- 
natioc which fulfilled ail requirements of the Muslims to-day. 


The South Indian Christian Conference 

A Conference of the South Indian Christian Federation was held at the Memorial 
Hall Madras, on the 12th. April 1937, under the p r es i den c y of Mr. B. A Dtmj. 

Welcome Addreaa 

Dewan Bahadur S. E- Ramgamatkei a welcomed the President mod the delegates. It 
was awry gratifying indeed to find, he said, that several of the Indian Christian 
Associations in the mnfusal had evinced keen interest in the Conference, mad had 
found it possible to send representatives in larger numbers than last year to take part 
in the deliberations. At the Usd Conference, it was resolved that they should have a 
permanent organisation known as the Indian Christian Federation of South India. Their 
main purpose in having such an organisation was to organise the members of their 
oommanity. who were scattered in various parts of this Presidency and in adjoining 
Indian States, through local Associations at Tarioos centres finked to the Federation. 
Tfieir second purpose was to educate the members of their oommanity on matter of 
social and public importance, so that they might be aide to take an intelligent interest 
in all that concerned the welfare of their community, it was also their object, through 
these orgaaisatoocs, to mable the members of the community to take an active partita 
promoting the wetl-being and progress of the country as a whole. 

‘As a minority community,'’ Mr. gawgaa at haw said, ‘we have la the present 
state of country our own special interests to safeguard and wo havo also oar own 
peculiar problems which to a Urge extent we alooe can solve. Therefore, for this 
purpose, u is highly essential that we should take concerted action in regard to 
matters a3acting the whole oommuairr. Bat at tne same tune, it is no longer 
posable for us to be communally isolated as to a very large exteat we wen in the 
past, in view of the rapidly changing conditions in oar countrv, it is hUhly essen¬ 
tial for us to study and understand the wider problems which face our country and 
co-operate with our fellow-countrymen in the activities which are calculated to 
advance the moral, aocial aad economic condition of oar country. 

37 
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‘As t Christian community we are," he proceeding said, “particularly inte¬ 
rested in the social aud moral progress of the great mass of oar fellow-countrymen 
and in their economic betterment it seems to mo most unfortunate that tha leaders 
of the majority party elected to the new legislatures have not aeon their way to 
accepting responsibility for carrying Jout tho programme of constructive work for 
the benefit of the country, but are Jargoly concerning themselves with what strikes 
me as purely constitutional Isauoa of comparative animportanco, I vonturo to believe 
that there Is scope within tho new Government of India Act for initiating reforms 
of the highest importance to tho country and for dovising measures which will build 
up the strength of the nation in tho sooiai, moral and economic spheres. 11 

The Chairman went on to say : ‘I have groat pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, 
welcoming Hr. Dovaraj of Nandyai and also you all to this Conference. It waa I kind 
of Ur. Dovaraj to have agreed to preside at comparative short notice. He is a keen 
and active worker in various cause, both within the cbnrch and outsido, and I am 
confident that be will conduct the deliberations with tact and judgment. In 'addition 
to the consideration of the several resolutions which will bo placed before you in 
tbe course of this Conference, you will bo called upon to dcoiue on the constitution 
of tho Federation so as to make it a stable and representative organisation voicing the 
views of tho community on all important occasions. Tho work done by us during 
the past year, ns you will find from tho report, in tho way of forming Associations 
at various suitable centres, has boon distinctly encouraging," Nearly a dozen or more 
Associations have boon formed and a fow old Associations which were inactive have 
been revived and if their pnrpcso to a largo extent coincides with the object of the 
Federation, it is nocessary that they should be linked np and should become an in¬ 
tegral part of the Federation. The strength and usefulness of the Federation will 
depend to a large extent upon the number of federating units and on their vigorous 
life and activity. I hope that as a result of this Conference, the interest of the 
members of our community in HI that aifeots it and the country at large will be 
fully awakened and that the Federation will bo lauaohod as a fully constituted or¬ 
ganisation, on a oareor of useful service both to this community and others. I have 
great pleasure in inviting Mr. Dovaraj to occupy tho Choir," 

Mtu A. Jtuariah secondod the proposition aod Mr. Dovaraj was installed in the 
ohair. 

Tho President then delivered his address. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr, thvaraj, In tho eourso of his address, said that though their community had 
not boon very active in tho past politically, yet it was gratifying to note that at 
present there waa a great desire in tho community to take Its full part in the poli¬ 
tical life of the country, Thoro bad boon local Associations of Christians scattered 
ml over tho Presidency, but untill fast year thoro had been no effort made to bring 
together leaders of the community to orgaciso tho various sections into ono political 
8 r0l iE'i i- 0I i 5°' Isadora who started the Indian Christian Federation for 

South lama last year dosorvod tho gratitudo of tho community. From tho report of 
last year s conference ho learnt that their brethren in tho Roman Catholic Church 
21”“,.°®?, i** 10 . Federation. Biooo unity and organisation were essential, they 

•hocld strive hard to got their Roman Catholic brethren into tho Federation, 
ii ® t6 ps would " avo to bo token to organiso under tho Federation local Associations 
r0 ; 1 1 h ti,U! P. ‘J* 0 community would have to bo educated so 
110 *bl® to take an intelligent part in tho national lifo of the oountry. 

H! 0 10 ry M i , st ? rt fln Association in every viltngo or group of 
tioL caald h C er la nlv 0 h^ C , b h r , l8t ' an go 0 !? rogation. Tho existing Church organisa- 
“ifr certainly help in this work, la spite of thoir seotariaa differences it 

•d™c«nHint P0 *V b fh 10 0nlta ii° O i moort measures for tho political and economic 
1118 00 “ maoft y. Incidentally, by working together thoy would 
better understand one another and, would pavo the way for the union of phtirriias 
for which ceaseless efforts had bo’en male for the WtSftoeS or sixteen years hM 
, D . Mt , 6lh0rt °J tho leaders of tho community to doa^effectively 

of tbo^ ovihT"£u k M d tho r ntm£ft drin ! t ' and corruption for the removal 

or iooa« eviu, was of tbe utmost importance to tho community. 

The President went on to say •_ 

.oMX 1 ijr jstj h ,«rSBSW3 
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b'srh to point of Ettracy we hare to aota that daily additions to eh arch tMfflbasUp 
ia the masa movement was are bound to baa? down oar percentage of literacy 
considerably. We not only hare to rejoice over such increase ia eh arch member¬ 
ship* tat also devise means of making the new converts literate at least to the 
extent of retain? the Bible. It is pathetic to note that in spite of the efforts made 
by the Go Tern meat and prints holies to spread literacy, oar eoantry has made little 
progress in th s direction. la oar own presilency. it is feared that as a resalt of 
the recent Government order oa Eemeatary Edacatioa numerous Tillage schools may 
have to be closed, thus depriving thousands of childrea of the prinlece-of education. 
According to that Government Order, it is quite possible that a considerable number 
of schools under Christian management will hare to be shat down- Ia this eounec- 
tioa it has to be pointed oat that where Christian elementary schools are dosed, we 
shall hare to mate sore that oar children are readily admitted into schools which 
are under District Board management. 

We must also aim at the edacatioa of adults. It may he necessary to start 
summer schools where not ooly the three fi's bat also subjects like Improved 
Methods of Agriculture. Co-operation, Literature. Sociology, Polities, Natural Science, 
etc. can be taught. We learn that such folk schools in Denmark are ““popular and 
well attended. They hare contributed to the economic development and national 
solidarity of the Dunes." Here again the Government auy have to t»fo> the initia¬ 
tive. Bat the Christian community an, withoat waiting for the Government to 
make the first move, start tad run such schools ia connection with the educational 
institutions under their management daring the summer mouths. That would be a 
piece of splendid service that some of us can render to the community. 

UsrapumtEvr Peoenns 

Of the economic problems that confront the country at present, none is so impor¬ 
tant as the poverty of the masses and closely allied to this problem of poverty is 
that of unemployment, both of the uneducated as well as of the educated. 

In a great number of villages for at least six mouths the villagers are withoat 
work. W ith the introduction of modern machinery hundreds of thousands of people 
have gradually been thrown out of employment The number of the unemployed is 
daily oa the increase. To tad to this, oar schools and colleges are every year 
turning out yoang men anxious to get decent jobs bat reiactant to engage in mutual 
labour. These increase the number of the unemployed in the country. We are 
glad to learn that the Local Government are collecting statistics of the educated unem¬ 
ployed with a view to finding work for them. The reluctance for manual work in educated 
young men. we have to tamit, is not altogether their fault Our system of educa¬ 
tion is mostly literary, and tends to wean pupils from physical labour. There is 
do wonder then, if after their school and college career the students are unfit for 
and disinclined to take to manual work So the present system ol education has to 
be revised in sneh a way that dignity of labour can be taught in our schools and 
students are so trained that they can be readily absorbed into society to fill places 
m different avocations. Let ns hope that the new Government will recognise the 
present educational system with the above ends in view. 

Some suggest there viral of cottage industries and the inception of technical and 
industrial enterprises as a means of hading work for the unemployed and of offering 
relief to the poor. Though these may help they cannot banish porertr from our 
land. Society is so const: to ted and recognise such institutions that the rich ire 
growing richer while the poor are becoming poorer. _ Until measures are adopted to 
stop this process and reduce the great inequalities in the distribution of wealth, ia 
my humble opinion poverty cannot be removed. The State of course will hare to do 
this. It may also have to take over such huge industrial concerns tike irrigation 
Projects, Railways and Electrical Schemes and manage them. Relief has to be 
offered to the ryot who is at present unable to earn a living on his land. Young 
men in our own community will hare to cultivate a spirit of initiative and enter¬ 
prise to carry on business concerns all OTer the Province. When men of cha r acter 
and ability come forward to start business on sound lines oar community will hare 
to come to their aid by giving loans through co-operative banks or other sources to 
help them to run sncb concerns successfully. 

Tsx Exckvt Etamo.vs 

The elections to the local legislature hare come and gone. The electorate has 
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returned to power one party In suoh a targe majority ; the strength of the other 
parties has dwindled to such an extent that they cannot offer effective opposi¬ 
tion to the party in power. But it is a matter for deep regret that the majonty 
party could not aooept offioe and work the Constitution. Let us hope that the situa¬ 
tion will be reconsidered and that the Congress will accept office and work the 
constitution to get the best out of it for the electorate which has returned them to 
power. . ... 

What should be the attitnde of onr community to the Reforms ushered ip this 
month? No one will doubt that we, as a community, stand for law and order in the 
country. At the same time, we have to make it quite dear that we are as anxious 
as most patriotic of our countrymen that this great land of India should march 
forward towards freedom and full self-government at an early data Much as we 
would like to join the Congress to achieve this end, we find the door of that body 
shut against us by its present p' Hoy of "Wrecking the Reforms”. So, we are 
compelled to remain outside that body. Yet, because we love onr country, we are 
bound to extend onr hearty co-operation to them is all the nation-building schemes 
that they may put forward in flelda like Agrioulture, Industries, health and sanitation 
and education. In the present situation, this seems to me to be not only the best 
but also the right polioy. 

We have to instruct onr representatives on the legislature to take steps to_ nave 
us merged into the General Electorate. This Is highly important But if this is not 
possible they would try to have Communal Award modified in such a manner that 
Joint Electorate will be established with reservation of seats for our community. So 
long as this is not done, it will not only Aot os a barrier to some of our Hindu 
brethren joining our fold, but will also tend to keep us weak end isolated. 

We hear nowadays much said about rural reconstruction and village upfift. 
There is no doubt that our villages need to be lifted up from the low level at which 
they are In their economic, educational and sanitary conditions. But who is to do 
this work ? Who is to inspire self-confidence into the villages, to guide him to 
help himself and to make him use suoh resources ns ho con command for the better¬ 
ment of his village by co-operation with bis neighbour ? Here 1 wish to offer a 
suggestion to the Federation. Under its auspices this Federation may organise a 
Society called the Booioty of Chiistian Servants of South India whoso object it will 
be to gather together suitable Christian young men and bain them in the different 
phages of rural service and through them to carry on the work of rural uplift 
among all classes of peoplo. They will be social workers giving witness to their 
faith by their lives. Our faith and the present Btafo of the country demand the 
whole-hearted offer of suoh services to our foJlawmon by onr community. Let us 
by such sefless service make ourselves indispensable to our country. 

Wo are living in stirring times. The nations of Europe are busy arming them¬ 
selves for a world war the like of which perhaps was never known in the past. The 
world is thirsting for peace which seems to bo going farther off than ever. In our 
own country we need peace. The sharp divisions between the Hindus, the Mussul¬ 
mans and the Sikhs have to be hcsSed, It behoves our community to bring about 
peace and unity among different communities of our country so that all of ub may 
live in this land as members of one family. Lot ns scire this opportunity to make 
ourselves peaco-makers and humble servants of the cation. Then shall men know 
that we are treading in the footsteps of One who.cnme to minister and rot to be 
ministered onto. One who has commanded us to let cur light so shine before men 
that they may see our good works and glorify our Father which is iu Heaven. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 


Dxvocbatto Btxtz as Tin Qoai> 

After the President bad concluded his address, resolutions were taken up for 
discussion. 

Mr, Jf. John (Guutnr) moved the following resolution : 

“(a) As the goal of all sections of Indians is a genuine demcoratio State with 
political power _ In the hands of the people, this Conference believes that work 
within the Legislatures and outside them should be directed towards the eduoation 
of our people in the duties and responsibilities of citizenship and the securing of 
adnlt suffrage. 

M tb) In order that the Indian Christian community might share in this national 
task, the Conference directs the Working Committee to arrange that the subjects of 
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the rights and dutits of citizenship be detit with id sD periodic*] gatherings, 
conferences and assemblies of indj*n Christians.” ' 

Mr. «W» said that the resolution embodied the political creed of the Conference 
and of the Indian Christian community. last year, the Conference stated that 
Dominion Status was ita goal. Bat the British Government had fought shy of tbe 
term. Bat the government coo Id not get cot of the preamble to the Reforms of 
39l8 and the declaration made by the then Secretary of State for India. Those two 
pronouncements left the question what shoold be tbe goal for India in no donbti 
True democracy required as an essential condition the introduction of adult 
franch se. Adoft franchise was bound to be granted ultimately : whether the object 
was to be attained at once or by stages was a question’which the Conference 
should consider. Extension of the franchise had been envisaged, and the speaker 
hoped that speedy steps would be taken to reach the end in view. The speaker 
also stressed the necessity of educating the people on the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship through the medium of the Press. 

Mr, Orarga 8. Iticc fTellore), seconding the resolution said that the ideas 
‘India for Indians’ and 'Indians are the best judges of what they want’ bad eome 
to stay. These were the ideas behind the resolution. He said that it was 
unfortunate that the Congress Party which had been returned in such Urge 
numbers, had not accepted office, »mt hoped that some means would be found to 
arrive at a compromise. 

Ur. ft Abraham (Tanjore) said that besides trying to extend the franchise, 
they should also take steps to see that the names of all persons eligible to vote 
were included in the electoral roll and that all of them exercised their franchise. 

SrCGISTTOV JOB Co.VMlTUE.VT AsSEBBET 

Mr. V. Chckkarai CJrffi moved the following amendment to the resolution : 
*In onkr to give effect to the idem of establishing genuine democracy, a Constituent 
Assembly based on adult franchise, shoold be convoked as early as posable to 
frame a constitution agreeable to the wishes of tbe people of India.** 

Be raid that the present constitution was an outrage. It had been forced noon 
the people by a _ foreign Government. In order, therefore, to establish 
genuine democracy (n the provinces to satisfy the aspirations of the peopte, a 
Constituent Assembly should be convened based on adult suffrage for tbe purpose 
of drafting a constitution in accordance with the wishes of the people. Some were 
saying that a Constituent Assembly was an idle dream. In the Eeld of politics, 
dreams and ideals came to pass very soon. What was an ideal to-day would be an 
accomplished fact some time hence if they genuinely worked to achieve the ideal. 
The Indian people were not going to accept the new constitution, which was 
intended, to a targe extent, to promote foreign interests. They would accept only 
a constitution framed by the people in their own interests. 

The President stated that the amendment was not in order, and therefore he was 
ruling it out. If necessary a substantive and separate resolution could be moved 
ea the subject under discussion. 

Mr. Ckakiarai Chrtti contended that his proposition was before the Working 
Committee of the Conference, and he did not know how the present resolution cams 
to be substituted in its place. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. K. Sarma), said that at the final meeting of the Committee, 
the resolution was approved in the form placed before the Conference. Be did not 
know whether Ur. Chakkarai Chetri was present then. 

Ur. Ckrtti Chakkarai stated that since it was the Working Committee that 
drafted all resolutions, he would not be able to move his amendment as a substan¬ 
tive resolution. 

The President said that tbe amendment could be refereed to the delegates* 
committee and their opinion placed before tbe Conference later on. 

The first resolution was then put and declared carried. 

Dr. S. Pitch a* of Coimbatore then moved the following resolution >— 

“The Conference deeply deplores the deadlock which has arisen in connection 
with the inauguration of the new Constitution, and appeals both to the Government 
and the majority party to explore ail avenues towards arriving at a compromise 
with a view to the speedy establishment of a permanent Ministry.” 

He said that if the new Constitution were to benefit the people, the majority 
party should accept office. However defective the new Constitution might be, stiU 
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ii oould bo worked lor tha bonofit of tho people. The present Ministry was of bo 
use for that purpose. It was not a properly constituted Ministry, nor was It a 
stable one. Unless there was a stable Ministry, nothing oonid be done for promoting 
the welfare of the people under the Aot. 

Mr. B. Samidati (Vellore), in seconding tho resolution, said that it was a pity 
that nn interim Ministry had been formed _ This had oreated great discontent in 
the country, and this discontent had been intensified by Cord Zetland’s statement. 
The only solution in tho speaker’s view, now open, was to adopt the suggestion made 
by Mahatma Gandhi to have a Tribunal to oonsider the legal and constitutional 
aspect of the matter. 

Mr. V. Chakkarai Chettiar moved an amendment for addiog to tha resolution the 
following words 

“This Conference strongly condemns tho formation of the Interim Ministry and 
feels that under the proaeht circumstances the Ministers should have refused to take 
up effTca” 

Mr. Chakkarai Chettiar said that tho formation of the Interim Ministry was im¬ 
proper. The historic background of the Congress demand should be taken into con¬ 
sideration. They could not oxpeot the Congress to declare that it would work the 
Constitution. A compromise was possible, but only if British politicians acted in a 
iruely statesmanlike way. Tho interim Ministry was an absolute farco and should 
be oondomned. They had betrayed the interests of tho country. 

Mr. M, Santo sham soeondod the amendment Ho said that tho nation was solidly 
against the formation of the intsrim Ministry, 

Tho Conference adjourned for lunch at this stage. 

When the Conference resumod its session after luncheon Interval, discussion on 
the amendment of Mr. Chakkarai Chettl was oontinoed. 

Dr. Devaiikamatti requested tho president to give a ruling whether the amend¬ 
ment was in order or not. Ho felt the amendment was not in order. 

Tho Preiidtmt pointed out that when tho araondmont was given notioo of, ho felt 
that it was not in order. Yet he allowed it to be moved. In his opinion. It would 
ho enough if they dismissed tha amendmont in all its aspects and it be (Inally with¬ 
drawn. tie suggested this oourso booause opinion in the country was divided on the 
Interim Ministry. 

A delegate pointed out that it was too Into to ruTo out tho araondmont, sinco 
It had been duly proposed and seconded. Tho Houso should dooido on the amend¬ 
ment one woy or the other. 

This view was supported by two other delegates. 

Dr. Devotikamani pressed tho president to givo 8 ruling on the point of order 
he had raised. 

Tho President said that he woold allow tho nraondmoot to bo discussed. 

At this stage, the mover of tho resolution stood op and stated that lie accepted 
the amendment 


&fr. Thangamuthi said that they who had assembled there to doploro the deadlock 
which had arisen with regard In the inauguration of tho Constitution had, he was 
sorry to state, themsolvce got involved in a deadlock over tho resolution. Ho appeal- 
*d I" the President to deal with tho amendmont lirst. 

After some further discussion, tho House agreed to discuss tho amendmont, 

Mr, Anrlreirt opposed _ tho araondment, staling that It was not a wlso policy to 
condemn the Interim Ministry which hsd boon formod 8t a critical stage to carry 
on the administration of tbo province, 

Mr. M. John, opposing tho amendment, said that the mala objeot of the Con¬ 
ference we* to organise tho community—and not allow individuals to express their 
views on political affairs. He personally believed thst the community as a whoto would 
not desire to identify tae f with any one political party. That was the reason why 
persons standing for elootloo in many Christian constituencies stood as independents. 

Hr, Abraham (Tanjore) said that tho community stood for posoe and as the re- 
aolntwa clearly indicated their regrot at the fact that there was an impasse, thoy 
used not pass any other resolution. F * 

. “'1 that‘he Interim Ministry was legally constituted. It was open 

Inn 3° rnor v ,u Ba J b 1 P a , r ‘y re »»*ed U»ko up omee, to coll any pw- 

on th0 Administration. U might be that the interim ministers them- 
.t,r 7 .u at tbB , T“ h r J #l ,* h# «! e0 tor»t« having understood the policy of 
tbs Congress and the peoples mind. It would bo wrong to condemn them prematurely. 
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Mr. J. A. SmBramaxiam said that the constitution of the Interim Ministry ns 
illqgM, and as long u the present Ministry continued in ofice. Congressmen would 
hod it difficult to come forward with any compromise proposal. The interim minister* 
m undertaking to carry on the King’s Government had betrayed the interests of the 
country. 

Mr. George 3. Issue said that the resoladon placed before the House arcs a non¬ 
committal one. Hid they should keep an open mind on the matter. He appealed to 
the mover of the amen intent to withdraw it a* the resolution itself was clear on 
the point. 

Mr. Bidkard Derankamaxi said that the opinion on the subject was sharply 
divided. Be opposed the amendment. 

Dr. Dwaarkaiwuib said that if a complete breakdown of the constitution were to 
be averted, a Ministry shoo id have to be formed. Coder the percent circumstances, 
there was no other go for the Governor bat to form an interim Ministry. They ought 
not to condemn the Governor’s action light henrtedly. 

At this stage a motion for closn e of the debate was moved, and carried. 

The amendment was pat and declared lost 20 voting for and 27 against. 

Mr. A. £. Surma moved the following amendment: —‘It is further suggested that 
an attempt towards a compromise may be begun by the Governor and the leader of 
the Majority party examining the legislative programme of the majority party.” 

Mr. Sanaa, in moving the anneal meat, said that this was the only way to end 
the present impasse. There was ample scope for erploriog all avenues towards 
arriving at a compromise. Be was making a constructive suggestion to end the 
deadlock. 

Mr. V. Ckakkari opposed the amendment He said that the deadlock could ba 
ended only by agreeing to the proposal of Gandhiji to appoint a Tribunal. 

Dr. Drcankamaxi opposed the amendment stating that the suggestion was not 
a practical ooa. The deadlock could not ba ended by such methods. Time was a 
great healer, and he was of the view that some time must elapse before attempts at 
a compromise would prove successful. Time must be allowed—.” 

‘In the meanwhile ’ Mr. Chakkarai observed ‘the patient may die”. (Laughter.) 

‘The patient would not die”, the mover retorted. 

At this stage, Mr. Sarma withdrew his amendment with the consent of the House. 

The original resolution was then put and carried, 

Guorcxu. IhwMWiTmi Ooi DBCBB 

Mr. Oiivrr of Salem moved next the following resolution : 

“The Conference notes that opinion in the Indian Christian community is rapidly 
growing against the system of separate electorates for the Community, This Con¬ 
ference therefore reiterates the following resolution passed by the first Conference 
ia April 1936 :— 

‘This Conference is of the opinion that communal representation is not desirable 
in the best interests either of Indian Christians or of the country at large, and calls 
upon the leaders of the Community to take steps to get the Communal Award modi¬ 
fied in the direction of Joint Electorates with reservation of seats as a step towards 
the complete abolition of the system of Gimmoaal Representation itself. 

*lt feds that a twofold injustice is involved in the provision of communal repre¬ 
sentation for Indian Christians in the Government of India Act, inasmuch as it has 
in addition to depriving the Community of chances of general co-operation, reduced 
its strength and influence by giving it an inadequate representation and by the 
present scheme of the deiiminatioa of Indian Christian constituencies.” 

This was a proposition, be said, which was discussed at the last conference. The 
Award must be modified in the interests of the progress of their community. Feel¬ 
ing was growing among the members of their community that separate 'electoral 
should be done away with. 

Mr. Atkexatiue seconded the preposition. 

Dr. Devaeiiamami said that the members of the Roman Catholic Church were 
opposed to the system of joint electorate with reservation of seats It proper weightage 
was given to their community, as had been given to Muslims, many of the difficulties 
would be overcome. 

The resolution was then passed. 

Tout. PioaiBmov as Goat 

The Conference sort adopted a resolution urging the Government to adopt Total 
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Prohibition as the goat of its exoisa policy and to frame a programme to realise goal 
in twenty years. It also urged the Indian Christian legislators to work for his end. 

The Conference then adjourned to meet again the next day. 


Second Day—Madras— 1 3th. April 1937 
EuxDIOSTIOK OF SoCIlL EvilS 

When the Conference resumed its session to-day, Rot. P. Aairvadam, Madura, 
moved the following resolution : ‘The Conference deplores the eristenoe of various 
social evils in the Indian Christian Community, and colls upon alt Christians to 
make determined and concerted efforts towards eradicating them. 

He dwelt at length on the caste distinctions prevailing in the community, and 
pointed out that the same should be eradicated. The dowry system should also be 
abolished. On account of this ovil, many families were being ruined. Drink and 
gambling should also be checked. Ho appealed to his co-religionists to devise waya 
and means to put an end to those evils. 

Mr. A. T. Andretcs seconded tho resolution. 

Mr. C. if. John moved an amendment to the effect that the churches and the 
Oovernmont also be requested to concert measures to eradicate these evils. 

Rev. S. Ponnurangam seconded the amendment, 

Mr, V Chakkarai CheUi pointed out that the amendment was vague and unless 
it was more specific Government help would not be available. 

Mr. J. S. Vedamaniekam opposed the resolution and the amendment He said that 
the evils referred to ware not confined to the Indian Christian oommunity alone. 

Mr, Abraham (Tunjore) said that the dowry system oould be abolished if the 
youths of the community took up a bold stand not to aooupt dowries. 

Mr. O. F. S, ZaohaHaa opposed tho resolution. No useful purpose would be 
served, he said, by merely passing it 

The amendment and the resolution wore both lost 


Business Canaan fob Youths 

Mr. R. iMvaiihamna moved tho following resolution i J'Xhla Conference is of 
opinion that the diversion of the youth of the oommunity into business careers is 
of extreme urgency and importance in order to secure a stable economic foundation 
for the oommunity. The Conference is of opinion that the diversion of the youth 
of the oommunity into business careers Is of extreme urgency and importance in 
order to secure a stable eoonomio foundation for the oommnnity. The Conference 
notes that several Indian Christian businessman have sucoesfuliy oxplored new fields. 
In order to study their experiments and formulate helpful advice to the youths of 
the day, the Conference directs tho Indian Christian Federation to convene a con¬ 
ference of Indian Christian boeiuossmon at an early date and take such further 
action as may be doomed feasible before the next conference." 

He said many youthr-were -finding it diffioult to gut employment la Government 
service, nor was there much scope for entering into tho learned professions. The 
professions were beoomiog overcrowded. The only way to Dud out work for the vast 
majority of educated youths, was to divert them Into business careers, 

Mr, 8amidoit seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Vedamaniekam opposed tho resolution. Ho stated that unless there was 
adequate opening for young man, thero was no ,use la passing such a resolution. 
This was a political conference and be did not see. any reason for bringing on suoh 
a resolution before the House. 

Mr. Zatharitu supported the resolution. He said that tho orase among youth* 

F HnVArnmartf norvina hnH rmn aA Aiwa _-_I - ° ^ 



proposals and submit the same at the next conference. 

The resolution was passed. 

Tin Yiiu Pun fob Ruosl Upufi 
Mr, J. 8. Panniah, Hannargudl, moved the following resolution : — 

, Ut * °? Qf0r0DC , 9 acknowledges the good work already done both by the 
“f *« 0ricio ?i lik * th* Christian Church,' the Y. M. O A/ atso non! 
Christian agencies, toward* the improvement of rural conditions, it urges the 
^ tln r «. 8 , nt ,* i* «abjoot of rural uplift one of it. main-ooncerM aKvi4 
a ten year plan for an effective improvement of agricultural life”.’ 
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Mr. M. J. Samuel , Kurnool, seconded tlie resolution. He said that the District 
Economic Councils started by the Government had not achieved any substantial 
success in relieving rural indebtedness. A planned system of rural uplift was nece¬ 
ssary if effective improvement of agricultural life was to be brought about. 

Mr, A. K. Sarma , with the permission of the Souse, moved that the following 
also be added to the resolution. 

“Resolved that inasmuch as a change o£ faith does not liberate converts from 
economic disabilities, any schame of economic relief drawn up by the Government, 
must be purely on an economic basis without reference to religion.” 

The mover "accepted this addition to the resolution. 

Mr. Sarma said that there should be a change in the system of land tenure, if 
rural uplift was to bo effective. A tax on agricultural income should he levied. 
Unless this was done, no economic relief was possible. 

Mr. V. Chakkarai Chetti said that no economic relief was feasible, unless real 
socialism was introduced in the country. 

A delegate moved an amendment to the effect that a conference of Indian Chris¬ 
tians interested in rnrai uplift be convened bv the Federation to study ways ami 
means for giving relief to the rural population and the same be placed before the 
next Conference. 

The mover accepted this suggestion and the resolution as amended was than 
passed. 

Adult Idtjoatios 

The Conference next passed a resolation urging tire Government to prepare a 
scheme of adalt education and to make it obligatory on local boards to work the 
soheme in their respective areas, the cost being met partly by a grant from general 
revenues and partly by a special cess levied for the purpose. 

Christian's and Communal Representation 

Dr. Devasikhamani moved: “This Conference demands that as long as the com¬ 
munal rale in respect of the services lasts, Indian Christians should be placed ia a 
category by themselves and not be bracketed with Anglo-Indians, Europeans and 
those of non-Asiatic domicile,” 

He said that according to the present rule only one appointment was re38rved 
out of every twelve posts vacant and even in respect of the one place they were 
dubbed with Anglo-Indians. 

Mr, B. David seconded the resolution which was then put to vote and carried. 
Work Before Christian Legislators 

The Conference drew, in the next resolution, the attention of the Indian Chris¬ 
tian legislators to the resolution passed and urged them to take action in respect of 
them. It also reminded the representatives that they should beep in touch with 
village Christians, study their conditions and endeavour to remove and study their 
disabilities. The Conference expected Christian legislators to educate the community 
regarding the work of the legislatures by all means available. It hoped that crucial 
matters affecting the welfare of the community would be referred to the organisations 
oaneerned for their opinion before views were expressed and action taken ia the name 
of the community. 

Dewan Bahadur S, E. Rangmatkan moved and Mr. 0. F. E, Zacharias seconded 
the following resolution, which was adopted unanimously 

“This Conference calls upon the members of the community to form associations 
at suitable centres and to have them linked up with the Federation." 

Majority Community and the Minorities 

Mr. A. N. Sudarsanam moved the following resolation : 

“Inasmuch as the authorities have expressed the fear that the grant of previous 
assuranoes by a Governor to a popular Ministry ia respect of his discretionary 
powers might be construed as a breach of faith with ths minorities, this Conference 
desires to state that in its opinion Indian Christians do expBet just treatment as 
much from a popular Ministry as from the head of the Government. In this con¬ 
nection, it also reminds the leaders of the majority community to see to it that ia all 
their activities they inspire confidence in the minorities.” 

Mr. Sudarsanam said that the resolution had been admitted for discussion by the 
Working Committee. He said that it was not intended to be one more or less of 

38 
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passing a vote of eouQdenea in the National Congress, whioh was the majoritv party 
at present They were in that resolution dealing with the majority party of what¬ 
ever complexion it might bo. Tho next objoot of the rosolntion was to give in a 
way a reply to Lord Zetland's assumption that the giving of an assurance would 
involve a breach of faith with the minorities. It was a big assumption to make 
that the majority party would ba hostile to the minorities in the country. Assuming 
that the majority was unfair to the minorities and the latter appealed to the Gover¬ 
nor, what guarantee was there that the Governor woald act against tho wiahos of 
the majority to proteot the interests of tho minorities ? At present, the Indian 
National Congress was in a majority, and in ilia opinion, it was not likely that tho 
Congress would cegleot the interests of the minorities. The Congressmen’s keynote 
was contentment in the country, Christians would be stultifying themselves if they 
were not friendly with the majority party. Lord Zetland bad made an unwarranted 
assumption in using the name of Indian Christians, who wero in a minority to fight 
his battle with the Congress. The Indian Christian osmmaaity as a whole did not need 
any special protection. 

Ur. V. Chakkart Chotti, in seconding tho motion, said that the Congress would 
never antagonise any minority community. Its past history showed that, ilonly 
the Indian Christinas were ready to contribute their share of Borvioe, tho Congress 
would welcome them. 

At this stage, Mr, S, E. Ranganathan suggested that the community leaders 
should bo given an opportunity to study tho question and that the two resolutions 
be circularised. 

Mr. George Issao moved an amendment to tho offoot that the resolution be circu¬ 
larised to elicit opinion and that it be brought at the next mooting of the conference 
after due consideration. 

Mr, Sudarsanam said that sometime henoo tho question would become irrelevant. 

Mr. Zaohariaa said that they should bo on friendly terms with tho majority party, 
whatever it bo. It would be easier and hotter to negotiate with a majority party 
than with tho Government a third party. 

The amendment of Mr. George Issao was put to veto and declared lost. 

The original resolution was then passed by a large majority. 

0*somji’s Snoossnos ron a Tiubchal 

Mr. 8amila»» moved : "In continuation of tho resolution passed yesterday, this 
Ooaforenco strongly recommends to tho Government and the Congress that the 
suggestion of Mahatma Gandhi for tho appointment of a Tribunal for the settlement 
of the present deadlock be accepted as one of tho avenues to bo explored towards 
reaching a settlement," 

The resolution was adopted by a largo majority. 


The Harijan Sevak Sangh Report 

Fourth Annual Report—October 1935—September 1936 

The forth annual report el the ffarijan So vat Sangh, which rooounta the activi¬ 
ties of the Sangh in tho poriod batsvoon Oot. 1935 and September 1936, points out 
’hat ‘the year nos been remarkable and eventful in many respects. The roport briefly 
traces the growth of fJarijan uplift in tho couolry and proceeds: 

Propaganda was carried on in every previnoo against untouoliabiiity in order 
to bring about a radical change in tho minds of the oasto Hindus, Harijan confer¬ 
ences, big and small, numbering, in nil, about 17, were organised In different provia- 
ces to ventilate the specific* grievances of Harijana and to oducate public opinion on 
the burning topics of tho day. IMigioua education among Harijans formed an im¬ 
portant item in the activities of nil the braoeboa of the Sangh. At all our hostels 
and Asbrams there were regular prayers. During the Koraia Temple-Entry campaign, 
more than 1,000 bhajan parlies were organised throughout Kerala. In the State of 
1 Mysore, 40 cheap Harijan Bhajan mamiirs were built and regular bhajans were or¬ 
ganised by the worker* of the Sangh. in mysore, Punjab, Madras and other places, 
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err workers Sups introduced *?>£<: rites at the «B3rraxge ceremonr®. at timea tie 
•crisr himself ofi-nating as priest Surveys were conducted by oar w e t hers to 
isxay Hxriia centres with a Tiew to ascertain th«T civir *»i social needs. The 
I P East fianiia Beard conducted a mnrj into the economic eandiaaa of Harijans 
ta Sira town with a tits to start a co-operative society arnoc* Uses. 

ThJ Sooth maintained a fear indastral and vocational iasurntes ia diderent parts 
tf India. Last year 11 students Irota dferent ports of India were salt for trainmit 
ra ta n nin g. of whom S were fra scholarship* by the Central BwucL A tannery 
asder tie direction of Mibatma Gandhi was maintained at Wariha with the a uncial 
sapport of the Sacra. Ihe question of starting small tanneries in tire provinces 
w-.tj the heip of the trat-ei vcuieuts was eagarieg the attention of several provinces 
hie Andhra. Karsaruu. Mysore, lamii Nad. Punjab and Rhar. 

Ihe Santa was able to continue its he p to students Jtadvias in the High Sciojo* 
classes during the rear under report as tn the post. Besties liilp in the share of 
additional scholarships. money to pay the school fees, to purchase books, to pay 
bcarding and lodging eipecses ail exam:nation fees was given by the Centre and 
the various proTincial biirts. This in ail i.Cljl students were helped daring the 
year to the extent of Ks 30. XO. 

Eoocanw 

The poG:y of recroitfc-g Harijaa children to common schools received rreatsr 
atactica daneg the year under report and the attempt of the workers of the Sanch 
■a this direction were attended wita encouraging success, specially in the urban treks. 
Bat the same could sot be said of ratal areas, though attempts were made in tbw 
sphere also. Apart from the opposition of caste H ini ns in the matter, workers had 
to reckon with the enwiitineness of the Hirijaas ra many eases to send their 
children to common schools attended by the caste Hindu children. In the Nattsr- 
Harrjan area in the Rant:.id district, though the Natters were prepared to allow 
Ear,an children to attend the common schools, the Harijans who depended on the 
Natters for their livelihood, refused to send their children to the school tor 
fear of incurring the dspieasare of the Natters and this losing their means of 
liveiihjod- Another didioairv was the existence of nntouchability am jay the Harijans. 
The Gandhi Ashram at dlaudri in Catch was being conducted mostlj for the benefit 
cf Chamar children. When the workers admitted Bhaagi children into the school 
of, the Ashram, the Chamirs got enraged and withdrew all their children from the 
school and the Ashram, both of which were closed temporarily. 

Erery eifirt was nude by the workers of the Saagh to improve the eeoaomss 
condition of Hanjuas. Harij las were for the first time employed in the eashewnot 
fact cries of iiulwaa to Ratarrriri District. In a village in A nan tan or District, in 
Andhra. Harijass were iniaced ey Harijaa Serais to take to the professions of barbers 
and washermen and the caste Emins were persuaded to take advantage of their 
services with encouraging results. Another welcome feature of this years activities 
was the becisning that our workers made to bring Harijaa boys under the beneficent 
inSneoce of scouting. 

Fcvascx 

The total expenditure of the Sanrh both of the Centre and of all its branch® was 
Ri. 4.ddl~ i&ciudinj 26-SSJ on Headquarters buildings. with the exception of those 
few committees tbit have not sent in taeir account in rime. A large part of it came 
from the Gin lit Purse Fuad. A sum of K i. 932,443 was collected as donations by 
the Central Board and the branches during the year. A deficit of Rs. of the 

Ceatral Board »t, mot from the Parse Food quota of the Central Board. At the 
close of the year, the balance at the Headquarters to the credit of the provinces and 
the centre stood at Rs. A6T,*H-3dc 

In this cccaecrioa Mr. C. Bajjyopaluchari wrote :— 

The Harijaa Sevnk Singh bas issued its report of work and statement of accoonts 
for the year ending 33th 'September. 1366. The total amount spent daring the Tear 
is all the provinces com® to nearly Bs. 4 lafcH-v and in the presidency of Madras to 
cearij Bs. LCtcOJ as shown below :—■ 

India. Madras Preey. 

Ks>. Si, 

For schools _ 1,43130 27,682 

„ hostels _ 7SJ30 32.<09 

Books, stationers & cloth® for school children 15.917 3,787 
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SONYA MAfiOTHI TEMPLE SATYAGRAHA 


Scholarships 

Wells 

Lous 

Medical aid, soap, cloth, eto. 
Total including all other items 
The work Is doee through 


I {f pal¬ 


ladia 
Bs, 

30,000 
7,003 
21,461 
6,770 
3,63,250 

me won is «ouo iuiuuhu 8? provincial boards and 822 -- --- - . , ■ 

1W taluks and other oommittess, all working under the able guidance and aupervtnon 
ot ths energetic General Secretary. Shri A. 7. Tbakkar. 


Madras Presy, 
Bs. 
7348 
1,928 
8,044 
1,730 
1,07,556 
distrlot committee*, 


The Sonya Marathi Temple Satyagraha 

After 10 days' peaceful campaign In course of whioh about 1,037 men belonging 
to all parties Congressites, Democrats, Saoatanlsts and Liberals defied the order 

under Section 144 Or. P. Code promulgated by the District Magistrate and were 
arrested as the oonsequeooe thoroof, tho Sonya Marathi Temple Satyagraha at Poona 
was called oil on the 13th, May 1937|by Mr. L. B, Bhopatkar under whoso leadership 
it had been launched. _ 

Id this connection It would be intorestlag'to go through tha history of Sonya 
Marati dispute, whioh had been summed up by the "Mabaratta" as following :— 

It Is undisputed and well-known that the Sonya MBruti Temple is at least 60 to 

75 years old and the annual flannman Jayactl festival of two weeks’ duration is 

being celebrated annually all theso years with 'Bbajans' and ‘Kirtsns' In the 
enstomary way of several other Hanoman temple® In Poona. 

The temple is aitcatad in ‘tho locality of gold and silver merobaots and the 
‘Panobaa’ or trustees of the temple are appointed by election from theso merohaota. 
The monoy for expenses of the festival is annually colieotod by publio subscription. 
It is, therefore, in that sense a publio temple and the festival has boon a publio 
festival. 

As the gold and silver merchants form a comparatively riob community the 
best ‘Kirtankars’ and Bbajan parties were Invited for the festival, making it 
thereby the most popular among theso festivals. 

It was in the year 1930 that the Sonya Maruti templo camo in the lino ot the 
newly planned road called the Laxml Roed. The trustees of the templo immediately 
applied to the Municipality for preservation of tho tempie. The Laxml Road 
vommittea of the Municipality informed the trustees on 8th July, 1030 as follows ;— 

“It baa been dooldod to preserve tho Marntl where It is situated end the 
applicants are informed accordingly." 

When otbor adjoining buildings and walls etc, woro pulled down for the Laxml 
Road, tho otd temple was prosorved, Tho merchants in tho locality decided in 
19J3 to rebuild the temple. Municipal permission to build the temple on 5 ft. into 
5 ft. space at the oorner of the rood was graded on 6th March, 1933. 

All these Municipal resolutions wore passed without the least opposition or 
complaint from Muslim members of tho Municipal body. They took no objection. 
The plinth of the new temple was built up to tho height of four feet. At this 
atage on 22nd July 1033, tbu District Magistrate abruptly ordered tho trustees to 
slop further work. This was duo to tha application mado by a low Muslims, In 
that month, alleging that tho templo would obstruot the truffle and also that it 
would lead to communal trouble aa a mosque was situated noarbv 1 

There waa some correspondence botwoon tho Municipality and the District 
Magistrate. Instead of tho old dimensions, the tnisloos were ultimately la tho year 
f®34, _ allowed to reconstruct the tomplo on a space of 4 ft. by 4 ft. with a 
condition that Its height should not bo tnoro than 8 ft. All these limitations to 
the dimensions were 'placed only on the ground of convenience of traffic on the 
road and there was no question aooat tho customary music. 

How did that question come in ? The Tamboli Masjid is even now, not situated 
on the Laxml Road itself. It Is in an adjoining lane. There is a distance of about 
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l» feet from Lb* to the back wall of the Mceqa*. The hoot is still farther 

c€. There was a plot of land owned bv the Municipality wfcch the trustees of 
the Mteque wasted ts a pit frees the Municipality. its raise wm estimaiaf 1e 
asset 13 thousand Kopecs. Bat the Coaurissiocer C. D. recommended to sell the 
p'ot for the coooesaoa price of Rs. 233X While communicating thk to the 
Municipality in hi* letter of 15th ApnL 1933, the Coosansiooer C. D. expressly 
trues that the plot is to be sold with the following condition quoted in the letter:— 

“Thai ao obstruction shoot! he ensod to the pcb5e bhapua, worship, kirtaa 
aad mask of a3 kinds of the adjuining Marnti Temple.'' 

Til CceahSHaer a an oft-w higher than the District Magistrate. And here 
•a ti i letter of 15th April 1933. (he Commksiocer knew that (1) that Soot* 
Mirati Temple was a pufcco tea pie (2) that public ‘Bhajaa' and Kirtans’ with aB 
tecs ef musk took place near the temple. The Government in their recess 
communique oa the Soar* llirati dispute, pretend as it were, that they do not 
knew anything ah oat the castnatf rights of the parties and that they are yet to 
ho determined. This is contrary to the admissions of' their own responsible 
cfScera. 


In April 1X3, the Commsstooer of Central Division had absolutely no doubt 
abcct the customary ‘Bhajaa’ *Kirtaa and ail kiwis of musk at the Sonya Mamti 
Temp!* He wood not hare imposed that express condition on the sale of the 
clot unless he had folly inquired ahxtt the customary rights of the EIndus at the 
coaya Jlarttn Temple.' 

The MusHms. it is tearst. hare deposited the amount with the Monici polity and 
without waiting for the sale deed bare taken possession of the plot sad erected a 
ceeponsd. Ac-1 the Managing Committee of the Municipality hare resolved to 
hi* a sah for possession ! 

The Mashas wanted the plot without the condition ! So the ownership of An 
plot has remained in dispute between the Jluakipaiity and Muslims. It has been 
subseqneotiv resolved by the Municipal body not to sell the plot to the Masiiafc. 
Rtpiirr sale of the plot has not yet taken place. The Muslims knew of the 
condition imposed by the Ctimmisskner in April 1933, and in July of the same 
year, Le., about Are* months after that, they applied to the District Magistrals 
that the hooja Uaruti Temple tbooii not be rebat It because it wcntki obstruct 
trafSc and lend to conmsual troebie ! Restrictions on Ae dimensions of the 
temple was the result. Yet A 1954 and lOoo, there was bo hindrance to the anno*! 
festivals and they were performed in Ae usual way with ail Ae necessary mask. 

After Ae permission to rebuild Ae temple was granted Ae second time A 1354 
with ret trie trass and Ae temple was being rebuilt according A the restrictions. Mr. 
Fbaa complained ca behalf of Ae local Asjamaa Islam to Ae District Magistrate A 
1936. that the building of Ae temple should be disallowed because mask at it weald 
be against Ae religions feelings of Moslim*. It must be mentioned that the Aejttman 
has ao connection witb Ae Tam boh mosque and Ae trustees of Ae Tamboh mosque 
hare never made any complaint. Daring Ae time when the temple was being com¬ 
pleted. the idol was placed in the shop-window nearby and the annual festivals were 
h»IJ before Ae bill wrih the nsrul ‘Baajins' and ‘Kirtans’. There is no question about 
Ae rights of the Hindus. The oaly question would be bow far Ae observance of ttose 
ririits wool! ccme A Ae way of the usual traScon the Laxmt Road. But Ae District 
Manstrate and Ae Government hare taken a new and absurd position from last year, 
quite contrary to their own record and Ae nnquestionable commitments of their 
c£cers. They seem to pat Hindus on A«r defence ns if Aej are in the wrong aad 
are the aggressors A this dispute. 

last year Ae District Magistrate banned music completely for all Ae 15 days of 
A# festival Hindus submitted and made representations to Ae District Magistrate. 
Daring the festival days the present District Magistrate Mr. Trotman took charge. 
Representations were made to Am by Hindus and the District Magistrate eocsaltal 
seme Muslim leaders. After full deliberation ha allowed soft music only on Ae final 
day of Ae festival fur a limited period A the morning. The Hindus were observing 
tee festival with Ae permitted soft mask during the limited time. All of a sodden 
Muslim crowd gathered round and began to attack Ae Hindus. The Muslims Aus 
were admitteiiy As agressora last wear, when Ae riot broke cot. Even when Ae 
net spread t0 other localities* the M asanas were Ae aggressors. The Hind os only 
retaliated. 
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This year when the trustees of the temple applied for permission to celebrate 
the festival for two days before tho commencement of it, the Personal Assistant to 
the District Magistrate was seriously making inquiries about the number of musical 
instruments used, the times and durations of *Bhajan' nod ‘Kirtans’, the dimensions 
of the Panda) usually erected for the purpose, the approximate number of people that 
gather etc. etc. Where was the necessity of inquiring into ail thoso details, when 
the District Magistrate had to ban drastically any kind of music on any day ? Eith-r 
the District Magistrate must have changed his mind at the eleventh hour or he 
wanted to keep the Hindus in the dark about his roal intentions and surprise thorn 
with the ordor issued iu tho afternoon on tho day previous to the opening day of the 
festival. The festival Btarts very early in tho morning, The ‘Kirtun’ commences an 
hour or so before the birthtimo of Oanuman which is exactly at tho moment of 
sunrise. It was thought porhapa that the Hindus would bo inactive simply by the 
abrupt surprise of tho Order. 

A few people broke the ordor in the morning by ringing the tiny bull, Yet for 
three days tho extent of Satyagrataa was comparatively small. When Mr. Bbopatkar 
oamo back from Bombay after interviewing tbe Homo Morabor and when he declared 
the disappointing result of the interview, ail suutioiis of tho community joinod the 
Satvsgraha in large numbers. Thou tho District Magistrate and the D. 8. P, went 
to Bombay, hod consultations with tho bighor authorities and returned without tbe 
slightest sign of modification in tho ordor. Tho disappointments of the people 
Increased still further. The unprovoked and prumoditatod lathi charge by tho Police 
on 7tb lost, on a perfectly peaceful prooossiun nddod insult to injury, and added t* 
impulse of tho Satyngraba which ultimately assumed unexpectedly large proportions. 



The Andhra Provincial Womens Conference 

Welcome Addtm 

The Andhra Provincial Women's Conference was held at Nandjal on the 2Qth. 
and 210. June under tbs presidency of S-iwtati Koils Kamttavalli Tagararrma. 

Srimathi Ssrpa Sethaarma, Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, said that they had assembled in the Conference in a town whose 
“pormnic" fame and historic importance might seme to remind them of the glorv 
»hich Rayilaseema bad once attained. This part of the country, ruled by B-iih&t 
Sines, giro shelter to Bodhist Bikshns and helped in the propagation of Budhism. 
Slope recently, daring the time of Sri Krishna De varava, Naadyal attained pre¬ 
eminence and was also the home of such great poets as Piogaia Sa re.Tia Bat with 
the advent of British rule in India, Rayaiaseema, like the rest of the coaniry 
fell on evil davs. Shrimati faeshama assured them in the great gagna for the 
regeneration of the Motherland, now going on, Rayalaseema would not lag behind. 
She wouid briDg to the alter of freedom her own offerings of sacrifice. 

Continuing. srimathi Scshamma observed that there were 36 crores of people in 
India, of whom nearly 13 crores were women. It had been said that woman was 
man's ‘Ardhanei” (better half). It was, therefore, inconceivable how man, if ha 
neglected his “Ardhangi ’, could be successful in solving the economic, social and 
political problems that faced him. There must always be joint effort on a basts of 
equality. This fact was more than amply illustrated in the last Satyagraha struggle, 
when women wait to jails, faced lathi blows and suffered every privation and thus 
established their equal position with men. Even in the political sphere, she h«H 
now the right of vote. As literacy amount women was tar less Bun that among 
men, it was the most orgeat duty of the fa tare to afford greater facilities for tha 
education of the girls. Public opinion and effort most he mobilised to bring adequate 
pressure in the Government. 

In the social sphere eminent reformers, notably the late Ur. K. Yieerssalingaai 
Pm tula, Messrs. Valura Survanarayaua Ban and HarbLUs Sards had already given a 
lead. But controversy sftll raged' about divorce and birth-control. These were not 
small matters because they were intimately bound up with the problems of nitiaaal 
health and well-being and the very future of the race. Shnmati Seshama ashed 
them to take note of the conditions in Western countries, where divorce and birth- 
control were already in vogue, consider ancient Hindu thought, culture and Heals 
and after calm and dispassionate deliberations arrive at right conclusions. Regarding 
women’s right of inheritance, the speaker desired that suitable legislation should 
immediately be framed and brought into force placing woman on a par with man. 

Opening Addrcta 

Miss A*wo«*j Raja, H- L. A., then opened the Omfereoce, 

In opening the Conference, Miss G. Amma nn a Raja said that Indian women played 
a great part in the social and national life in the old days and they should play a 
greater part in days to come. Fortunately the Congress had brought them out of 
their homes and made them realise tnat the kitchen was not the only limit of their 
activities. Women took active part in the Satyagraha movement, organised huge 
processions for political propaganda, prepared sale, received lathi blows and even 
courted imprisonment. They showed tremendous enthusiasm in the recent elections 
and bat for their willing help and co-operation, perhaps, it would not have been so 
easy for the Congress Candidates to come out successful with such a large majority 
in the recent election campaign. 

The speaker urged that education of women in the country was very unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Lack of education among the women-folk was due to the general poverty Jin 
the country and want of educational facilities. The problem of female education 
could not be satisfactorily solved unless compulsory elementary education among 
girls was enforced in all the towns and villages. Women should at least complete 
the elementary school course and should be able to read newspapers and have an 
up-to-date knowledge of what was happening all over the world. They ought to 
know how to bring up their children with the spirit infused into them to seek the 
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deliverance of the country from political bondage. It was only educated, cultured 
and enlightened mothers that could bring up healthy and noble sons and daughters 
of India 

Continuing, Mias Ammanna Raja said that social reform should go hand in hand 
with the spread of education. It was a pity that the Sard* Aot was very weakly 
worded and practically most of the marriages performed in violation of the Act were 
going unpunished. It was necessary that the Aot should be so amended as to make all 
offence* under the Aot cognisable and tho Government should bo made to take tha 
initiative in filing complaints in the case of every violation of the Act Further, 
imprisonment should be provided In tho Aot, instead of its being an alternative to 
one of fine. The Hindu Law should be aiso amended to provide equal property rights 
to women as to men. It was also necessary that elementary knowledge of the ways of 
health and how to bring up children should bo taught to girls and women. The teaching 
of domestic economy should not be ignored. Women should work out their own uplift. 
They must see that their children grow np to bo worthy men mid women. Much iios 
ia the men and women, Much iios in the mothers and the women to develop the sense 
of patriotism in tho children, They should boycott all foreign articles aod wear only 
kbaddar and buy only Swadeshi articles. 

She regretted that some modern womon thought that it was below their dignity 
to look after their homos. It was for the women to look after their homes and 
children. Children neglected by the mother and left completely undor the control of 
aervanta would fail to have tbe noble homely influence on them. Motherly instincts 
ought to toaoh woman that they should use thoir own influence on their children so 
that they may grow up to be tha right sort of citizens. Women's taking part in 
public life should not mean noglooting thoir homos. 

In oonciniion she appealed to all womon to become members of the Congress to 
larger numbers and help its struggle for independence. 


Presidential Address 

SreemalM Kamkavaili Tyaramma, in the course of bor presidential address, 
Mid that the last Satyagrahs struggle had brought a tremendous awakening among 
the women of this country and roloasod much energy aod enthusiasm. During con¬ 
ferences such as these It woro well to recall the names of such patriotic women as 
Jbansi Laxmibw and Durgabai, who had brought lustre and glory to womanhood. 

The President thou gavo a brief history of tho national struggle for freedom 
wnder the aegis of the Congress. She referred to tho now Constitution Aot and said 
iiiat the Provincial Autonomy promised lu it was a faroo. Tho Federal part of it 
earner-la for severe comment. Tho wreaking of such a Constitution to save India 
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««« J 0t |P t ® oe, /J' iD ? national struggle, it would be wall if offlos 

w“k out5ide tM'Log,8lnUre? g ,0rg ° ‘ h ° COunlry 8 wil1 do > ,eaJe ' J 00 <*nstruotivo 

sayssaws ■ - »* •“»>.*”• 

a Ilf teen-year programme for eduoation of woman and 

si saw a “■ar*. tws* Fs 

co h u 8 r4 e e 8t a°n £ d SK£ 

ft 

and abe must rote it well and thoroughly bv oroatfnc q ? een °! the boa3a 

happiness and radiating love Sh« notlLt .hi l i5 atmosphere of peace aud 

ancient ideals WrtiaugurwellfAdta w.’ ‘ i 6rtaia **®**»F f to decry 
home and if they could but demote m hour a diy aYthe sninlfn^^T*^ 13 ^ 0 
»«Uy supply the family with the requirement iMho* P ° Biag Wh * e1 ’ thsy 00uJd 
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Resolution* 

After soma discussion tha Conference passed several resolutions. 

The Conference, while expressing confidence is Mahatma Gandhi, cordially invited 
him to assume leadership once again so as to lead India to his goal of Pnraa Swaraj. 
It emphatically condemned the action of the Governor in appointing the Interim 
Ministry which did not command the confidence of the electorate and called upon 
the Governor to convene tha Legislative Assembly forthwith. 

The Conference was of opinion that if the British Government was true to its 
. intention of conceding Responsible Government to India it should unhesitatingly give 
the assurance demanded by the Congress. 

The Conference congratulated His Highness the Maharaja and Her Highness 
Parv&tbi Setba Bai on the bold step they bad taken in throwing open State temples 
to the Hanjans. It expressed the view that the duty of eradicating the social evil 
of ontonchabiiity devolved upon women in particular «nd th»r it was essential that 
vigorous propaganda should be carried on. 

The Conference resolved that with a view to promoting the economic welfare of 
tha country and with a view to relieving the stress of unemployment it was highly 
essential to propagate the use of Hhaddar. The Conference called upon such of 
those women who came under the literacy test and whose names have been omitted 
in the Assembly electoral rolls to get their names registered immediately. It urged 
that more woman candidates for elections should be set up with a view to afford¬ 
ing them opportunities (or greater participation in the political life of the country. 

The Conference resolved that women should work for the promotion of commons! 
unity end fir establishment of closer and larger contact with the Muslim masses. It 
called upon women to enrol themselves as members of the Congress. 

The Conference extended its sympathy lor those women sad children who were 
•offering terribly as a result of the civil war in Spain. It appealed to Indian woman 
to render whatever help they thought fit either by way of clothes or provisions. 


The South Arcot Women’s Conference 

V 

O pening Address w 

The South Arcot Women's Conference was held at VUInpttram in the local 
Ganapathi Vilas Theatre on the 310. January 1937 under the presidency of Mrs. 

A. Rakmam La it.') ntipaOn. Three hundred women from all parts of the district 
attended. 

Mrt. S. VhaLikAi Battri, opening the Conference, compared the condition of 
the womenfolk of India some two thousand years ago with that of present-day 
women and said that the women of ancient India were ail advanced socially and 
intellectually and literally ruled the country from their hearth and home. The 
present backward condition of womenfolk was doe to lack of education. They had 
been agitating for the improvement of female education in the land for the last 
thirty years, bat no good result had been achieved. Present-day English education, 
though good in acme respects, would not solve the problem of women's uplift so as 
to make them reach the level of men in all things in life. The women of India, 
said Mrs. tiastri, should move with the times -and compete with men in all walks 
of life. Conference of women inch as this one were useful for removing the 
inherent shyness of women and make them come to the front especially in tins 
where women had no facilities to meet together with the same freedom with which 
they did in villages. 

. Welcome Address 

Brimaihi Jagadambat Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates, referred to the help which the organisers of the Conference had received 
at the hands of Mr. Chidambara Aiyar and from the local Ladies* Club. The whole 
world, she said, was engaged in a serious strangle for obtaining equal rights for one 
and all and everywhere they wan hearing snoot socialism and kindred principles 

» 
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put into practice particularly in countries where inequality was great The 

S m of Indian women to-day was very deplorable. But Indian women had not 
behind men in the straggle for freedom. Thoir President Mrs. Rukmani 
Lakshmipathi was a living example of what the women of India were capable of 
achieving in every Bald of life if sufficient opportunity was given to them. 

Srimathi Jagadambal then referred to the throe hills introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly by Messrs. Doshraukh, Babu Bhagavan Das and Viswanath 
Doss for the amelioration of their condition and appealed to the delegates to support 
those bills. She condemned child-marriage, the dowry system, the Devadasi system, 
which were humiliating to womenfolk. They should all agitate with one voice for 
the betterment of thoir condition. 


Presidential Address 


Mrs. Lakshmipathi^ In the course of her presidential address, reforred to the 
importance of womon taking part not only in the struggle for social uplift but 
also in tbe political struggle. She referred to the activities of the Congress for the 
last 60 years aud more and said that the Congress was the ona representative 
institution in tbe country which would bo able to win Swaraj for-them. She made 
an eloquent appeal to the ladios present to join the Congress and help it in its 
struggle for national freedom. 

Proceeding, Mrs. Lakshmipathi observed that the women of India had an 
equally great part to play in this struggle, becauso their fortunes were bound up 
with thoso ol the mon in the land. She condemned tho Qovornmont for their 
utter neglect of female education and said that while the Government wanted to 
spend half their income towards the maintenance of a huso Army, they had 
bestowed little attention on tho hopeless condition of the village folk, thoir grinding 
poverty, thoir unhealthy and insanitary surroundings and thoir literacy. Bhe appealed 
to tho ladies who bad assembled there to ponder over all thoso matters deeply sad 
do the utmost in thoir power to better tho iot of tho massos. Bho appealed to them 
to support the bills introduced in the Legislative Assombly for improving the 
social position of the women in tho land, and for enabling thorn to get rights in 
ancestral properties. 

Turning to tho oomlng elections, Srimathi Lakshmipathi said that a large 
number of women bad been enfranchised and it was thoir duty to help tbe Congress 
candidates in tho eloottons. By supporting tho Congress they would bo strength¬ 
ening th# Congress in its fight for the froudom of thoir country, 

• Resolutions 


A number of resolutions were then passed at tho Conference, The Conference 
resolved to support the Bill introduced by Dr. Doshmukh in fho Assembly, 
condemned tho recommendations of tho Bulaot Coram'itteo fur (ho dolotion of 
two clauses relating to daughters' right to property and widows' claim for full 
rights over the properties of their duiul husbands, aud appealed to tho Mombers 
of tna Assembly to pass the IlilL as introduced by Dr. Deshmulili, 

Tho Conference condemned tho iii-lroatmont meted out lo young widows 
and supported the Bill of liahii llhagavan Das nnd iliat of Mr. Visvmmfha Das 

Tho Conference congratulated tho Maharaja of Travaacuro mid hi# mother on 
throwing open the Slate temple# to tho Harijan# and prayad lor their long life 
fho Conference demanded the right to vote f<Jr women’ in respect of Hindu 
religion* institutions and appealed to Iho Oavornmunt and lo the members of Uio 
Legislation pro * ant tho ’ ]L ‘ dlcftUon oI Devodiwm to tumplo service by moans of 

«„ , ii l,0 .c Hnt . or f ri0 ® ro n'- ,ORt !* 1 women of India to tako to kbaddar and patronise 
Swadeshi articles m thoir household. It was resolved to appeal to tho Congress 

tedte’T' if. * fB As ' 1Jtn .' jSyto ' 0 ‘foiluoe a Bill for throwing open templua in British 
India to Uanjan# on tho line# of tho Travancore Proclamation. V 
i_„ Conference passed somo other resolution# nondemning ohiM-maniaga, request¬ 
ing tha Government lo ostabhsh middle school for womon in all taluk centres for 
teaching them noodle-work, handicraft, midwifery, etc,, and to mako education com¬ 
pulsory for female children upto tho fifth standard in every villavo sad town The 
Conference demanded tho extension of franchise for women in the new (Station 
and a Iwger representation on the Councils and Assemblies for women 

totenc.^ iK. Amroftl Pr0 ^ 8eU “ h ° a ^ V0t0 •« TiTwhicfa the Con- 
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The Federated Chambers of Commerce 


Tenth Session— New Delhi—7th. April 1937 


The tenth annual session of the Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry commenced at New Delhi on the 7th. April 1937 with s fairly Largs 
attendance poder tbo presidency of Mr. D . F. ATfarilun. Besides delegates there were 
several Indian and European members of the Central Legislature. Among the distin¬ 
guished visitors were Mrs. Sarojini N'aida, Ur. Bhalabbai Dcsai, Ur. Ramdas Pantolq, 
Mr. Ll 0. Buss, Ur. Ramsay Scott, Mr. Gangs Singh, Rao Bahadur K- Goviodachari 
and Mr. Chapman Mortimer. 

Hr. Khaita it, in the oonrse of his address; after giving a brief account of the 
history of the Federation, said that daring the first yeer of its existence 24 commer¬ 
cial bodies were affiliated to it, while to-day they had oa its roll 57 provincial 
chambers, trade associations and industrial organisations, entitling the Federation to 
voice with confidence the views of the entire Indian commercial community. It has 
been instrumental in waking the Government of India to the realities of a number 
of economic problems which affected adversely Indian interests. It has been instru¬ 
mental in shaking tho commercial community from its apparent luke-warmness and 
lethargy and creating in them greater consciousness of the responsibilities which 
vested interests in tho countrv have towards its well-being. Had it not been for a 
central organisat ion like the Federation with its mission, dnriag the last ten years, 
of harmonising provincial interests in the greater interests of India, of cementing 
feelings of nationalism and unity amongst its member bodies representing varied 
interests all over the country. the position of the Indian commercial community 
would have been diificnlt with disintergratiog forces at plav. Ur. Khaitan ooncloded : 
“Everyone of you, I am sure, will recall with pride the absence of any occasion on 
which it was not possible for the Federation to represent the Indian commercial com¬ 
munity with one voice and I mast give all member bodies of tbo Federation their due 
share of credit for adjusting their differences of opinion and views—if they at all 
existed on anv question—for strengthening the hands of the Federation from time to 
time on all matters of importance affecting the economic well-being of India.’* 

Mr. Khaitan reviewed at tbo outset the important events of the past year and 
observed : “Economic conditions all over the world are changing and in many res¬ 
pects the eventual outcome is uncertain. India is finding it difficult to maintain her 
position in the world markets and its foreign trade is being adversely affected by 
economic nationalism ou the one hand and Empire policies on the other. The increase 
of exports that we have recently witnessed is not based on any stable* or permanen 
basis, but is generally and authoritatively regarded to b a temporary phenomenon 
arising oat of the military prepartions in Europe. In the sphere of trade .bilateral 
trade agreements between different countries are being entered into and tins has. in 
some measure, weekend India's position in markets abroad, since while other countries 
have been prompt to enter into reciprocal or clearing arrangements our Government 
have followed a policy of drift in this respect. It is essential that the Government 
of India continually and fully advised by their Trade Commissioners abroad should 
remain actively in contact with the trend of economic activities and commercial 
regulations in other countries and should take suitable measures to meet the difficul¬ 
ties and restrictions in India’s principal markets, apart from being in search of fresh 
markets" 

Proceeding. Mr. Ehaitan said : “It is disappointing to note that although an agree¬ 
ment was arrived at between the United Kingdom, United States of America and 
Franco in regard to the stabilisation of their currencies, oar Government have persis¬ 
tently declined to review our currency position or revise the currency policy. The 
Reserve Bank of India Act iu its preamble definitely laid down that in such circum¬ 
stances our currency policy would be reviewed. A persistent demand was made 
therefore bat in vain, though the situation in the country strongly tails for tho same. 
I fail to see how, unless that is done, (in addition to adequate retrenchment in 
expenditure) the Provinces will be able to carry on nation-building activities and 
to bring about a real economic uplift among the people at large. - 

“I cannot help observing that we in India suffer from the malady of conceptions 
which are cot only old and unsuitable to the conditions of this country bat which 
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have boon rejected even in the countries where they originated. We are dominated 
by economic doctrines which hardly find acaeptsnoe la any part of the world. Eoono- 
mio self-suffioienoy as a national objective is denounced as a snicidal policy but it is 
the polioy which is being followed ali over the world te-pay, Great Britain itself 
built up its textile shipping and other industries after rigid protection, but the 
virtues of free trade have always been preaohed in India for the benefit of consumers 
of imported piece-goods. We are being asked to believe that India is principally 
and agricultural fcountry and has no other future save that of a producer of raw 
materials which she could export In order to balance her trade and her budget. 
Snob conceptions are based on a misapprehension of the fundamentals of economic 
progress and have been abandoned in other oountriea. Even the British Dominions 
like South Afrioa, Australia and New Zeland resisted similar attempts of British 
administrators. Industrial developments is a sin* qua non ol agricultural development 
for without industrial development it is impossible to raise the standard of living or 
to inorease the purchasing power of the people. I wish to impress upon those res¬ 
ponsible for the economic welf-boing of the country that industrialisation of India is 
absolutely essential in order to lesson the pressure of population on land, to provide 
alternative sources of employment in order to absorb the surplus population and 
to diversify ecooomto pursuits. 

“In India, we have three kinds of industries—large soale, small and cottage. 
There is ample scope for the successful operation and development of all these types 
in view of the fact that the large aeotion of middle-class population eonld usefully 
be occupied in small scale industries. As rogards cottage industries, I should point 
out that ail those at present living on land are not- really needed for agricultural 
activities. They are shown In the Census Reports as living mainly on land simply 
because thoy are members of the agriculturist families and have no other adequate 
occupation. The Agricultural Commission recognised that the labour problem to-day 
is the same from the agricultural point of view as it was when the Famine Com¬ 
mission reported in I860, namely to lessen the pressure of population on land. In 
Boo gal 60 par oent of the population would be sufficient for carrying on agrioultural 
activities, oat the Census Report of 1931 shows 80 per oent as Jiving on land. In 
foot, the Census Report for J88I shows only 60 percent of the population as living 
on land. I have made enquiries and have been authoritatively advised that it is 
necessary to find out other occupations for the 30 per oent of the population who 
8r ® rosily not needed for the cultivation of land. Similar conditions prevail in the 
other Provinces also, although the figures may vary. The most suitable method of 
providing subsidiary oooapations would be to engage the people in cottage industries. 
In Bengal, the agricultural classes were actually engaged in cottage industries but 
"“ Ton out by the import of ohoap maohina-mado goods. 

If tho Contra! Government, in consultation with tho newly created autonomous 
projincosj evolve a comprehensive plan of oo-ordioation in rospeot of these three 
sinus of industries, I am sure oooatruolive and beneficial work could be carried on 
in whoso wake would follow tho improvement in education, sanitation and other 
nation-building activities which directly affect the well-being of the mass of people, 
urban sod rural. I would therefore urge that the Government of India should 
, e r P r . e !°“ t lukewarm attitude towards industrialisation and should initiate 
Lv IlLm l kf a *. r,a !* atioa J tho L o' the country. Such a policy, I 

“o 1 '* 61 ?,,. supported by all other bodies such as the Provincial 
PortTrosts! indnslm *< tho Railways, £/>oal 8eJf,Govornment institutions and the 

d , enl ? nd !l frloqHats protection and the Provinoes which have 
that r? 1 themselves nood protection tho most. It is necessary 

thmt m addition to protective tariffs there should be cheap transport facilities cheap 

TchLrm n n«J i * n aa H> ?Q * m P ! « suppiy °< foods- We find that even the prevalence 
of cheap money conditions in the market does not ensure a plentiful sunolv of funds 
for industrial ffoanoe. The currency policy of tho Go o mon India is de°enS 

«ttt Pl Thf Oovnrn h n? ,° f , whiob * oaHaly oKteriseiTantU 

industrial J >l have no definite or positive 


indastrial i* w 00 aeuoue or positive 

0Mlllat0 * . ,rom ‘if 8 , with the particular predilections 

and vows of tho success,vo Finance Members of the Government of India ■ more- 

enou/ifconfiS ®_ v . a , ! l b! ® , a certain , extent if only there is 


enough confidence in thg^Goveramont’s policy for ind^riahaatiom 


only there is 
I would refer you 
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to tbs well-known fact that on the Government accepting the proposals for protect¬ 
ion tin sugar ioduslry for m period of 15 rears, plentiful finance was made available 
for that industry, and within s period et fire years the country became self-sufficient 
in ragird to the supply of white soger. Rs. 15 crores are annually eared to the 
country oat of which more than Rs. 8 crons go directly to the agriculturist. If a 
plentiful supply of funds be made a ratable to indigenous i ados tries under a well- 
defined policy of protection, trade is bound to improve and any repercussions of such 
an improvement on the money market by way of iaarea.se in interest charges can be 
checked by the co-ordinating efforts of the Reserve Bank and the Scheduled Banks. 
High interest rates iaeritablr lead to slump and if the revival of trade following in 
the wake of the growth of the indigenous industries is to be maintained, every pre¬ 
caution will bare to be taken to see that high interest rates do not prevail as s con¬ 
sequence of improvement in trade. 

“Even the present halting policy of protection adopted by Government during the 
last 12 year* has no small achievement to its credit. If we examine the figures of 

S reduction of tome of the protected major industries, we find that in the ease of 
latchee the production of 105 million gross boxes in 1926-27 increased to 2i2 
million gross boxes in 1935-36. In the case of paper, the production in IS25-26 of 
26.000 tons increased to 48,000 tons in 193V36. Is the case of cotton textiles, 1.954 
million yds. in 1925-26 increased to 32171 million yds. in 1935-36. Handioom produc¬ 
tion also increased, from 1,160 million in 1325-26 to 1.660 njiUiooyds. in 1935-36. In 
the case of sugar, from a paltry production of 321.000 tons in 1926-27, it shot up to 
1 J6ti,CCO tons is 1935-36. The production of gar has increased from about 3 tnd 
half million tons in 1926-2? to about 8 and three-fourth million toes in 1916-37. 
Production of steel in 1925-26 of 320,000 tons was more than doubled in 1935-36. 
These industries which developed during the last ten years—although they have had 
restricted scope for expansion under the present policy of discriminating protection— 
have been contributing annually, on a conservative basis, about Rs, 1G0 crores to the 
national wealth of India. As against this gain, it is often contended that as a result 
of the policy of protection, the revenues of the Government of India are affected by 
the diminution or disappearance of receipts under Customs duties. I feel that there 
can be no comparison between the loss of Customs Revenge to the Central Exchequer 
and the immense gain to the country in every direction.. I fail to understand now 
any responsible Government, with the genuine intention of initiating protectionist 
policy and a whole-hearted desire for the industrial recovery of this country, can 
with any justification blame the protected industries for the natural consequences 
arising oat of an effective protective tariff. The Central Exchequer is compensated 
through other channels. The industry creates employment for middle-classes and a 
greater demand for raw materials while a large-scale protected industry stimulates 
the establishment of subsidiary and ancillary industries. large scale industries have 
crested a number of subsidiary industries, such as the manufacture of chemicals, 
starch, straw boards, roller, skins, leather belting, tin plates, wire products, eta, and 
these, in torn, have been able to absorb s considerable portion of the unemployed 
and have provided means for the diversification of vocations. 

‘But apart from protective tariff. I would like to draw attention to the question 
of revision of revenue tariff which is engaging the attention of the Government. 
As a result of some of the revenue duties having the effect of a protective tariff, a 
number of small-scale industries have grows up is a number of provinces, such as 
the manufacture of toilet requisites, soap, rubber shoes, pharmaceutical and 
spirituous preparations, etc. These have also been instrumental in relieving 
unemployment among the middle-classes. But with the growing competition from 
foreign countries, they are carrying on a precarious existence, and have do future 
for a healthy growth unless Government come to their succour. I am afraid under 
the present canons laid down by Government for grant of protection to an industry, 
these small industries in which considerable capital is sunk—have little chances of 
survival. The condition of these industries need careful and sympathetic watching 
and I hope the revenue tariff would not be so altered as to expose them suddenly 
to the full blast of world competition. 

“Cottage industries also tend to thrive along with large-scale industries. The 
apprehension that the hand-loom industry would suffer owing to the growth of the 
Cotton Textile Industry, h.«, tor instance, been falsified by the simultaneous 
gradual growth of the Handioom industry. With the growth of sugar industry, 
again, the manufacture of pur has also increased. The prosperity of the Indian 
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agriculturist Is vary intimately oooneoted with the growth 6f oottsgo industries for 
the obvious reason that a large number of thorn can find employment therein. 
Every effort should therefore he made to revive cottage industries in the villages. 
The system iu operation in Japan oan bo introduced with greater advantage in our 
villages and the services o! the village merchant should be requisitioned for this 
purpose. He is not likely to make a beginning himself unless the State comes in 
with a definite well-laid plan whorein the village merchant has a specific funotion 
to perform. Bo should be enabled to supply the raw material to the villagers and 
take back from them the finished prodnots. The villager would bo saved the 
intricacies of financing the supply of raw materials and of marketing the finished 
products. He would be given at his own door work for which ho would bo paid 
and his time would thus be utilised to his best advantage. Finance will have to 
bo made availabio to Provincial Governments for this purpose, and evan if 
currency has to be expanded with a view to securing this object, it will not 
have any appreciable effect on the rale of exchange. I hold that oven if a temporary 
depreciation may result from such expansion, the Government should take the acces¬ 
sary risk with a vtow to improving too economic condition of the agriculturist, and 
to avert a greater danger to socioty by prolongation of the aoato distress prevailing 
in the rural areas. 

"The agriculturist can also be helped by encouraging him to grow directly eon- 
Burnable articles suoh as . vegetables, fruit, dairy products, elc. The agriculturist 
nbonid further be given grantor facilities for quick transport and the marketing of 
hie produce at neighbouring towns. If tbo Provincial Governments undertake capital 
worts by schemes of irrigation and eioctrioity, by constructing now roads and repair¬ 
ing the-existing means of communication, it will not only help n quicker and cheaper 
transport of these directly consumable articles, but it may at ho roltove the immediate 
noemptoymout in the Districts. Ready money will thus bo availabio to smaller towns 
and villages. No plan of economic) uplift can yiold sufficiently good results unless it 
reaches the villages directly and even a slight improvement In the inoome of the 
agriculturist is bound to reflect in greater turn over in tho trade and industry of the 
country, I would, therefore, emphasise the ooonsaity of tho Central Goveroment of 
India to prone completely Into the malady and to initiate in consultation with the 
Provincial Governments a systematic and detailod plan of capital works that would 
alleviate the misery in tho remotest oornors on tho country. 

“Apart from those measures designed for tho bottormont of oondition in the 
country, we cannot loso sight of the fact that India lias to dopend on its oxport 
trade not only to. pay for tbo goods it buyH hut uIho for tho roraitfauces to tho 
united Kingdom ou account of Home ohiirgos and Invisible imports. Such remittance 
amount to about Rg, an crorea per year. Thuru can be no doubt that it ib to the 
interest of tho United Kingdom, tho creditor country herself, to find for India a 
favourable balance of trado in goods to tho extent of about Its. 80 erores pnr year 
so that tbe united Kingdom may bo in a position to draw her 'dividends'. Wo have 
wo regro table phenomenon during tho last four years of the country being drained 
O! its metafile resources to make its payment* to tho United Kingdom, Although the 
liorernny’ot °J. the country has boon indifferent to (his outflow of yellow metal 
iiV. * D c * nnot continue to send out this motnl in perpetuity. The position 
wined India used fo-ooenpy In former times as regards her oxport trade (Ions not 
eontioito any longer, Hho has been losing ground ,in the foreign markets all these 
dur,Bff “>• last year, sho has recovered some ground as a result of 
tbs abnormal conditions prevailing abroad. It is, therefore, essential that her posi¬ 
tion as regards hor oxport trade improves Tito negotiations fnr tlm Triple Agroo- 
. moots with the United Kingdom and Japan afford good opportunities for tho Govern- 

JSwLsi . r °r oW H 10 who10 , °* t,ort tru ' lfl o' India and to consider tho possi¬ 

bilities 01 India ontormB Into trade agreements with hor best customers, It is a. 

SLW 0 ■«< indusWalists of Groat Britain do not 

realise tho fundamental IraptioatMiis ofTodo-British relationship but instead sook to Bolt 
Ind**, without oaring to ensure to this oonutry a favourable 
Britain W ^ loh ig abMlul0 ^ 08 " 0ntial and vita! in the interests of Groat 


intred nn ii n r, o*';i,? da P*f tm0r ! t * will not be an oasy one. After tho 

introduction of the Federal Government and whon somo of tho revenues aro trans- 
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' ferred to Provincial Governments, it will be ■ bigger problem for tin Federal Gov- 
•raroeot to meet its erer increasing demands on its Eicbeqw. Mmey will hirt to 
be found by ail these administration—Provincial and Federal—end the preseat econo¬ 
mic condition of the people is sach foxt there is Terr tittle prospect of raising re* 
Traces by taxing the public any farther. Unless, therefore, means are devised to 
create sad increase wealth in the country itself, uniats the agriaalturist is pat ia 
possession of greater resources, unless the middle-classes are offered fresh arenas 
for the absorption of unemployed, ilfor one cannot foresee any bright economic future - 
tor this country in years to comet I only wish that the Goremmsat will appreciate 
the economic realitist of the situation and prevent any accentuation of discoatnat 
through wise statemanship and far-sighted policy.'’ 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Qclaims or troo-Bamss Thins Xjjlks 

After the presidential address Hr. SdUra (Karachi), referring to the negotiations - 
for an 1 ado-British trade treaty, ashed whether there was genuine desire oa the part - 
of the Government of India or the Government of the United Kingdom to come to a 
settlement really in the interests of India or whether haring three members of the 
Federation as Advisers was only a tactical policy that the British Government adopted 
for allowing this inordinate delay in the matter of negotiations and ultimately shearing 
this question and allowing the status qao to remain. 

Sir Parthotamda* Tkatmrda*, one of the advisers, said, *1 must confess that we 
are unable to give any reply to any question at this stage. I am very sorry for this 
but 1 am sure that the meeting would appreciate the delicacy of the questioa. I 
would not be able to reply to any question at this stage. I can only say this much, 
that if we had felt in any way otherwise, my friends may take it we would oof 
remain os the committee wasting our time.” 

As regards trade with Afghanistan Hr. Silkm asked whether the Federatuu 
would again urge the Government to publish the report. 

The G'Aairatua said that the Government of India refused to publish the report of 
the Indian trade delegation is it was said, it was a confidential document. The ia-' 
coming Committee would, however, consider whether they could farther pursue the 
muter or not. 

Air. Pamdxt asked whether the House should be given an opportunity to discuss 
the momentous issue of constitutional crisis in the provinces. 

The PraUnt said that the Executive Committee had already issued a statement 
ami they did not propose to bring forward any resolution on the subject. 

I.vtaxt-Tax Esqtnxv Rxroag 

Ur. KiutmrMai L*tb\ai moved a resolution oa the Income-tax Enquiry COm- 
mirtee's report that ‘the Federation is of opinion that whereas the appointment of 
the Committee was tateadei to examine ia a Wood-minded manner both the incidence 
of tax and the efficiency of its jalmioistratioa with a view to ascertaining and ad¬ 
justing the incideoce of tax oa basis of equity and to giving the much-needed and 
overdue relief to the public by overhaul of the administrative machinery, the Com¬ 
mittee's report is conceived with the narrow outlook of obtaining as much revenue 
as possible without any regard to the' welfare of trade mad industry and the customs 
prevailing ia the coautry from time imtneatoriaL The Federation urges that the 
Government of India, before taring any steps to incorporate these recommendation*, 
into law, should overhaul ia the first instance the administrative machinery of the 
Income-tax Department with a view to giving adequate relief to the assessors aid- - 
should see that ia the amending Act, do greater burdens are imposed oa the tax¬ 
payers who have long suffered from the tack of foe redeeming features that obtain * 
in other countries, according to their conditions and circumstances. The Federation 
stroarly protest against the haste with which the income-tar Amending Bill was 
passed into law last February in the absence of important groups ia the Legis la tive 
Assembly, without waiting for a lull coasi i oration of the incom e-tax Committee's 
report xs a whole." 

After discussing ia detail foe various aspects of foe question. Mr. Kasturbbai 
IslbSuj said that the limit of income-tax had already been reached and foe Com¬ 
mittee in the guise of "»bn« * survey of equitable distribution of tax, had retom — 
mevd-t substantial increase over the existing rates,- He emphasised that raising foe 
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quantum of Icoomo-tar was not the main concern ef the Oommittoo. If tfio Govern¬ 
ment wishod, they had the power to raise or lower the tax, when and if neoessary. 

Mr. Padampat Singhania said that they had been orytag for years for reforming 
the inoeme-tax administration machinery. Soma suggestions had bean male by the 
Committee and the speaker suggested to the Government to concentrate on the ques¬ 
tion of the separation of the judicial functions of the appellate authority and the ad¬ 
ministrative functions of Assistant Commissioners. Be warned the Government that 
the public were fed up with commissions and committees and said that they would 
refuse to submit to aay_ grinding addition to taxation on the score of principles or 
under the oover of administrative reform. 


Mr. Chunilai B. Mehta opp’sod the proposal made by tha Committee to merge 
the Incomes of husband and wife as also to tax non-earning institutions, such as the 
Stock Exchange and the Federation itsolf. 

Bardar Bodhban* maintained that there was no justification is exempting pensions 
earned it British India from lndiaa income-tax. 

Mr. 8. O. Roy said that the whole report had been conceived in the weti-kaowa 
policy of left-handed concessions and right-handed operations. 

Mr. Ramdat Pantulu urged that the Federation should give a proper lend in ths 
matter of aggregation of InoomaB for the purposes of tax. 

The resolution was adopted. 

ISDIIHS in Zuiznun 


Sir Puruihottamdai Thakurdat moved the noxt resolution expressing the Fede¬ 
ration’s grave concern “at the plight to which Indians in Zanzibar had neon and are 
being reduced by the decrees of 1034 which have tho effect of (a) orenting Govern¬ 
ment monopoly of the clove trade which had boon for nearly a oontury the principal 
business of Indians in Zanzibar against tho express stipulation in the treaty of friend¬ 
ship between the British Government and the tjult&a of Zanzibar In 1380 and then 
In 1888, (b) depriving Indians of tboir long onjoyod right of acquiring laud in 
Zanzibar and <o) restricting oven thoir right to raoovor debts duo to them by repeated 
extension of the moratorium declared about three years ago. The Federation while 
acknowledging tho support aooorded by tho Government of India, urges on the 
Government to tako speedy and effective stops, including as a last resort exclusion 
of clove imports Into India, which is their principal market, with a view to bring¬ 
ing home to the British Government the gross injustice done to Indians in Zanzibar 
by the said legislation, whioh spoils utter ruin to them and tho serious consequences 
of the poiioy of squeezing out Indians from Zanzibar where they have settled 
before it became a British protectorate." 


At Uie ontool, Sir P Thakurdas wetoomod Mr. Purl, President of the Federation 
21 -.-.It? ^ambers of Commerce of East Africa, who hod come out to India after 
„ B .!L® a 'd that during tho last three years, various methods 
y th ® ^° 0DU . 9® ao * or Waging prossuro on tho puppet 

bullan of Zanzibar for squeezing out Indiana carrying on the olove trade. Incidentally 

| h h fl r Moh^m«rAH i " d " ?nal | 00 >uw of the Italian Oovernmont in expelling 

oMn^wnd tbi nthhf £, th,0 ' >, ‘\ u , wa * » P'tv that though the Government 
S i P 1 ].*!' a 00Q " tr y bail an dilforonoo of opinion In regard to 
in!? w ? 4 'S l? to d »PO [ >d on tin Majesty's Government for guidance 

and orders. If this bad happened to a bminossroan belonging to an independent 

HSm rtf as 

meaBtfme^»ho'nM r have* , 'eimutri , es , '*in^e 9 *^h 9 ther t ^ ln th « ' 

India; otWwiso they woufd be failing in their daty^to tS p^blld. * gr ° W ° °™ 10 

^al^vTp^ «£& JSS 
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Indians in Zanzibar which were now being taken. He thought that these had been 
imported into Zanzibar from Sooth and East Africa. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

In no-Burma Tbidx AGaasxsXT 

Mr. C. L. lithta moved a comprehensive resolution urging that the Government 
of India, negotiating terms for a fresh trade agreement between the United Kingdom 
and India, should keep in view that (a) a fresh trade agreement will not be accept- * 
able to the country unless it offers substantially better terms to India for the deve¬ 
lopment of its export trade, (b) the terms of the fresh trade rgreement should leave 
enough scope for the Government of India to negotiate a bilateral trade agreement 
with other countries, (c) the terms of the treaty wifi secure "definite markets in the 
United Kingdom for important materials and products of India, (d) the preferences 
that will be offered to tbe United Kingdom industries under the fresh trade agree¬ 
ment will, in no way, affect the interests of indigenous industries at any time 
daring tbe period of the trade treaty and further no undertakings should form part , 
of the agreement which militate against the very principle of the policy of indus¬ 
trial development adopted by India and which restricts India's liberty to shape her 
fiscal policy or detracts from the protection now enjoyed by industries in India and 
(e) India should have separate trade treaty arrangements with the Colonies of the 
British Empire and such arrangements should not form part of tbe fresh trade treaty 
with the United Kingdom. 

The resolution expressed the opinion that in such terms as may bo arranged 
between India and the United Kingdom the question of offering further preference 
to the United Kingdom textile industry should be ruled out on the ground that India 
has, as a result of the recent Tariff Board enquiry, granted too high preference wmk 
that she cannot afford to grant any farther preference against the interests of th»- 
indigenous industry. The resolution suggested that the' terms of tbe fresh trade 
agreement should tend to secure a greater share for this country in the United 
Kingdom's requirements of materials and products, due regard being had to the 
hardens of home charges and profits from such activities of Great Britain as ship¬ 
ping, insurance and banking. The resolution trusted that the non-official Advisory 




above. 

Mr. Mehta said that when the Indo-British Trade Agreement and the Ottawa 
Trade Agreement were rejected by the Assembly, dire calamities to India's foreign 
trade were foreshadowed by some. Nothing, however, happened. On the contrary 
the British Government showed keenness for a new agreement for tbe reason that 
Britain needed the Indian market far more than India needed the British market. 

Mr. O. L. Hekla- in moving the resolution on Indo-British Trade Agreement, 
made the following speech 

On# of the main reasons for the unsatisfactory character of the Ottawa Agree¬ 
ment was the refusal of the Government to consult representative Indian commercial 
opinion. White it is satisfactory to note that the Government have not repeated this 
mistake and have invited three ex-Presidents of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
to serve on the panel of Advisors, it is somewhat unfortunate that these representa- - 
lives are not regarded as full-fledged de'egates as at Ottawa bnt as Advisors to the 
Government »a regard to these negotiations. Let me point out that there is a vital - 
differeace between the negotiations regarding the renewal of the Indo-Japaaese Trade 
Convention and tbe confabulations regarding the Indo-British Trade Agreement. Let 
ns be perfectly frank. The Government of India cannot be trusted by the Indian 
public and the Indian commercial community to be impartial in any trade negotia¬ 
tions with Great Britain, l regret also that the venue of further negotiations 
should have been London and not Delhi or Simla, where the Indian delegates could 
remain in close and cons taut touch with Indian public and commercial opinion on 
the various issues daring the negotiations and sot be closetted thousands of miles 
away in an anti-chamber of Whitehall, 

“Coming to tbs question of the trade agreement, I must point out that under the 
present conditions, any trade agreement between England and India is per it bound 
to be of an unequal character because of the political relationship which would weigh 
tbe scales heavily in favour of England. Every trade preference given to Great 
Britain will, in fact, harden and stereotype into ft. trade privilege and its permanence 

40 
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In tho Indian fiscal policy will be onsarod by rolatlvo guarantee er reservation in the 
Constitution. A trade agreement witk Great Britain would tend to create new British 
vested interests and consolidate some old ones in India with our consent and agree* 
moot and we would not be able to proteot our national interests so effectively against 
them. If such vested Interests are created by allowing their trade to bo built up 
in this oountry under the shelter of a trade agreement, they would necessarily ask 
.for safeguards for the protection of their interests established under such shelter. 
For instance, the Ottawa Trade Agreement itself as followed by the Indo-Bmish 
Trad# Agreement of tho 9th January, 1936, which sought to stabilise such trading 
advantages and thereby effectively restricted tho fiscal autonomy of India. It is 
fundamentally objectionable to restrict the constitutional rights and economic powers 
of the Indian Legislature and the India Govornmont in this moaner but the root of 
tho evil lias been the conferment of oorlaia trading privileges through a trade agree¬ 
ment. Similarly, reciprocity is no longer a matter of mutual goodwill _ but has be¬ 
comes on integral part of the safeguards in tho now Constitution as will be evident 
by reference to Sections 113 to IIS of tho Government of India Aot, 1935. 

I submit that this Federation from the commencement of tho Indo-British trade 
negotiations in August last has come precisely to the same conclusion on purely 
nuonomio grounds, namely that the fundamentals of Indian economy demand that in 
a trade agreement based on reciprocity or fluid pro quo botwoen England and India 
* tho “invisible" Items of exports and imports should uo fully taken into account and 
should have a bargaining status. India has to make annual remittances of nearly Rs, 
78 orores to tho United Kingdom and these “invisible" items really determine the 
balance of payments and the flow of trade, A trade agreement between a creditor 
and debtor oountry cannot, therefore, bo strictly based on a principle of fluid pro 
quo aa ordinarily understood. Groat Britain oaanot have It both ways. She must 
either forego at least a part of this "drain" by an impartial oxaminatioa of the ex¬ 
ternal obligations of India or be prepared to take sufiloieat quantities of goods from 
India, because the export of gold cannot and will not continue indeOuitely. It is 
essential, therefore, to consider the whole question of India's foreign trade not in a 
piecemeal mannor as iB often done in order to provldo some immediate and tempo¬ 
rary benefits to British industries which might bo in tho doldruraB but in a compre¬ 
hensive manner in ordor to oo-ordinato India's internal oconomio development with 
its export trade and external obligations, 

, The nood of development of India’s export trade with various countries, especially 
m raw materials which are surplus to India's requirments, must bo borne in mind 
in any trade pact with the United Kingdom. The Ottawa Agreement being based 
on the objective of organising the British Empire os a distinct oconomio unit endea¬ 
voured to keep tho raw materials of tho Empire within tho Empiro, I sou uo 
reason why India should bo involved in this political entanglement which at boat is 
artificial and at worst might bo against the real interests of the country, Tho vory 
nature of India s export trade makes it imperative that any trade agreement with 
England should not bo such ns to jeopardise India's triulo with the various’non- 
Lminre countries which have been in several rospeuts its best customers or to weak¬ 
en India a bargaining power vis-a-via othur countries, while leaving England free, 
as hitherto, to conclude bilateral ngruuinenIs Irrespective of their effects ou India, 
n ■ , emphasised in this connection that nono of tho artioles on which the 

United Kingdom gives preference is likely to effeot the development of any industry 
within the Uodod Kingdom itaoif as pointed out In Clause (<lj of the Resolution 
whilo in our cose, the pre/uroneus ouncedod would effect industries which could be 
built up here aud in some of which the United Kingdom is our keonest competitor. 
In other words, no preference should be oononJud which would tend to affeot advoriw- 
iy tho growing industrialisation of India aud tho diversification of Its ououomio pur- 
t ti I ‘ „ P u ‘ uy J la ? alrcoJ y seriously rostcioted through the opera- 

nf ' S l , Trt V Jl ’ , Agreement aud wo must insist that none of the 

A,m ' e " u ' nt . “•““U 1)0 fooludwl In tho new trade pact India's right 
, , y , 1 , arrangements in aacordaaeo with tho oconomio roquiroments of tits 
haS bee “ ser '°“ !,| y impaired by this agroomout, India is praoiically bound 
y sich an agroomout to certain definite undertakings regarding hor tariff policy as 
fur instance, not la rev so it during tho currency of tho Aereomtat The fair s$w’ 

K^Ta^riffVTA^d ^ f;f e " on ot Protection irrespective of tho fact thal 

il,nr it„ , “ ra, 8htaot regard that as a vital or ovon an important fact While 

hs AgreomoM a Article' 4 on the part of Britain under Artical 5 of 
ms Agreomeat, Article 4 confers a right on tho United Kingdom to ask for en- 
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yairjr into coeiitioes cf protected industries with a view to wvUieo of duties is 'Is 
farcer, Mnww. * wopmoc industry ajuiast which proittwi is »W for k* 
H** pto lk« lifbi to ifpw before Tariff f>>ard itTnliptioa of the cottoa textile 
cijsBT, la otter wetdi. if the traie preferences are to be gamine and workable, 
tiey iSjsii w is any way ii«t Iniiit fecal autonomy. 

I cetae. Ustlt, to the intensive agitation carried on daring the last few awalSs 
W Lancashire interests with a view to putting pressure oc the Secretary of State 
aH the Government of Ini a to ensure privileges for the Enn-h textile industry.* 
Hitherto the favourite Lancashtte sloeui was of ‘the interests ol Indian consumers 
being is darner™ owi-g to the development of Indian textile industry behind a tariff 
" aU : eiw it appears the hearts of ihe Lancashire manufacturers bleed for lod an 
•pnn-trrif’s an-l they are Mtmsly been to bay our cotton. Tbe increase in the 
purchase of lodias cettoo by tbe United Ktsdom duriog the last three years has 
bees mainly >’ce to the price partly being in favour of Indian ottos as compared to 
American or Egyptian coUosl. Bat" even this limited eir>T pro fw can hardly hear 
e - t a misat wo. The purchase of lo-iian cotton by the Lotted Kiockun came to fts. 2 , 

creres la l&JI. to Ks 2 and half crows in T.G3 and Ks- 3 awl hail exores in I9 j 6 as • 
fgainst the input of Laccai^ri! p ; ece-gooi$ into India of Rs. Sand three-forth crows * 
in 1933-34. Rs. 11 crones ia 1914-33 and fis. 9 crores in 19o3-3& On the other hand, 
dag-an whose case is always cited as an illustration of find pro f*o by Lancashire 
arcixrtsts, increased its imports of Indian cotton from Rs. II crores in 1933 to over ^ 
Ks. 16 crores in 193o and exported piece-goeds during these two years to the value 


by experts that the United Kicgiom can take more of raw cotton than it has been 
doing hitherto ul ns against 5lakhs bales that it takes now. which constitutes. L 
briiere. about 20 per cent of the total cotton imports of the United Kingdom. It caa 
-easily take 9 lakhs bales. Bat Lancashire is definitely against any preferential dutyt 
being imposed oo imports of raw cotton and wants to hare a free band regarding 
her purchase reiving as she does more on political pressure on the one hand and 
platitude of goodwill and reciprocity on the other than on any definite commitment 
aral nadertakicg. It is necessary for Indian commercial and public opinion to ware the 
Government against yielding to this incessant clamour of Lancashire and to see 
that no farther preference to the United Kingdom textile industry is given in this 
coantry. 

Pandit Sanianam, after tracing the history of the Ottawa and the Mcdy-Lees 
Pacts, declared that the resolution before the House was a mandate to the three 
representatives of the Federation who would be shortly proceeding to England ia 
connection wish the Info- British Trade negotiations. Tbe maia object was that their 
hands most be strengthened to the extent that whatever the pressure or circum¬ 
stances while in England they shoo’d not be allowed to go beyond the four comets 
of the miniate contained in the resolutions. He wanted the Federation to make it 
explicitly clear to these three representatives that at least they mast not be 
party to any agreement like the Ottawa Pact of 1932. He concluded, ‘If we are 
strong In giving them this mandate in no uncertain terms, I think they would fed 
themselves strengthened and try to sec ore the best terms for India."’ 

Dewaa Bahadur C. S. R^tnaiabapatki Undo liar stressed that any agreement male 
should secure definite markets is the United Kingdom for Indian raw produce like 
oilseeds, vegetable oils, coffee, cotton, leather, etc. All these years fecal autonomy 
had not been strictly followed by the Government in pratine. For them thts ques¬ 
tion of fiscal autonomy was no mere sentiment. It was the foundation of India s 
industrial development. Any encroachment would result in crippling India s indus¬ 
trial expansion. 

The speaker then dealt with individual items like sugar, steel and other commo¬ 
dities ana sard the! in textiles British exports to India enjoyed preference already 
and any further preference should be ruled out. He quoted the opinion of the 
Tariff Board in support of his contention. Referring to the unreasonable demand 
of reciprocity by Lancashire textile interests. Mr. ilodaliar said that the United 
Kingdom textiles enjoyed manifold and greater benefits than what her raw material 
imports would warrant and the Ottawa Agreement was not based on strict principles 
of reciprocity. 

Mr. itanrjaniaf art! Mr. Frjrv; Gnpta farther supported the resolution- The 
Utter said that any agreement to. be negotiated should secure a much larger outlet 
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tor Indian poods (ban (hat for British poods. The most Incurable optimist would 
admit that India’s gold oxports would cuase soma day. The only alternative would 
be borrowing, which was not is the interest ot either India or England. The reso¬ 
lution was adopted. 

Discrimination is Indian States 

Mr. Si. C. Qhi is moved a resolution that “tho Federation is gravely concerned 
, ever the discriminating higher duties which nro levied by some ludiAn States on 
import of Indian products in their territorial limits, than on imports of non-Indian 
products and urges Indian State Administration to abolish such discriminating duties 
which are detrimental to Indian industries." 

After Mr. Dhanukar had supported it, the resolution was passed. 

Protest Against Wedgwood Committee 

Mr. Jamthtd iV. Mehta moved the nest resolution recording the Federation's 
protest against the personnel of the Wedgwood Committee which did not include 
a single Indian and opining that its terms of reference, in tho opinion of the Fede¬ 
ration, were very narrow and tondeaeions in character. The Federation reiterated 
the urgent necessity for a radical reorganisation of tho railway system with a view 
to ensuring eoonooio and efficient transport for public. The resolution further 
strongly disapproved of the recent aotron of tho Secretary of State in not exercising 
the option of purchase of tho Bengal North- Western Railway and the M. 8. M. 
Railway, despite the decision of the Indian legislature and against the spirit of the 
accepted policy of State-management adopted by the Government ot India since 1923. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta and Mr. R, M, Gandhi supported the resolution, which was 
passed. 

In rout Doties on Raw M Aram am 

The Federation adopted a resolution moved from the Chair 11 that the prevailing 
high rates of import duties on the numerous raw materials used hr manufacturing 
processes within the country impose a definite handicap on particular indigenous 
industries and urges that (a) industries using imported raw materials on which 
ordinary revenue duty is levied should be given a drawback of import duties or (b) 
industries using as their raw materials product of pro tooted industries should be 
entitled to some consideration for extra outlay." Mr, D. N, Sea strongly supported 
the resolution. 

Exports to Northern Eohope 

Sir Rahimtoola Chinoy, in a vigorous speech, moved a resolution that "the 
Federation views with concern the deterioration of tho position of Indian exports 
in Northern European markets, particularly in Gormany, brought about by the policy 
of regulation of their foreign trade by soon countries on the basis of the barter end 
compensation system and strongly urges the Government of India to remain actively 
in contact and keep in constant touoh with the trend d economic activities and 
commercial regulations abroad through Its Trade Commissioners, stationed in the 
various countrioa and explore the possibilities of entering into bilateral trade agree¬ 
ments and clearing arrangements with such countries as neoossary in order to main¬ 
tain and develop India's export trade." 

Mr, Jamthtd N, Mehta and Mr, Shivaratan tfohta supported the resolution 
which was passed, •, 

On the motion of Mr, A. L, Ojha tho House adopted a resolution expressing 
regret at the denial of representation to tho ooal industry on tho Coal-Mining Com¬ 
mittee and in viow of this faot, urging tha Government to consult tho opinion of 
the coal industry before legislation on it was passed. 

Central Seeds Committee 

The Federation also passed Mr. B, SI, Oandhi’t resolution drawing tho attention 
of the Government of India to tho necessity for appointing a Central Beeds Com¬ 
mittee on the lines of the Cotton and Jute Committees with adequate representation 
on it of ail the interests concerned. 

Reduction op Stamp Dctt os JHundis 

Several resolutions were put from the ohair and passed. The first of them 
expressed the opinion that the pressnt rate of stamp duly on negotiable bills of 
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*» w fc%sh d nsirid*! liw- fm wse. 'k“l »« tkt <« wi i J 
ant ray fee tbs prey** hiMiat op of the n"»rt ouitt kl »!bo for fr'ttmv 
iarta« i>4 a^icihiril Usance ini lictlUMdia; that lb* «inp 4rtr m aft 
iuol His of less oae tail bik< &boul be rriiKOl to two man pot 

Rs. ii»o 

Oan Eeso*.TO5bs 

TV# 5w«J ofisnj that the pffTx^irr of Tarying si » « «5Biia » 

fa the nr»« svt^j f«i apictltinl poiac* in the cowirr nt error fa* ««a;V 
«’ 0 « »j ktaptiK trade ar-i *TO1 the Gcrmaot to i»tn>Jace s>l kgt&» 
aaifcim sdoUtit throcgiwcl the noUtt. 

The third motttna thti the 9fp»rtnni« fsr perielfe, hfrmt fe ttsana 

yrrTried at mw a>« kt the rai.way aJaiastniiias between the commercial 
ru Fe d their chief oxnamciil members had piarvl asefnl a&d requested the 
Rcfoay P-»rd to uk the laiui nrSnt aiaicistniwes to preiil* similar eppor- 
tsaities fir iifrnal fotssMa ta ail important kesuess exams serwJ by their 
lespectire sysires. 

The fourth ntchfet recited the attestiea of the Gotrraant of Te-Jta to the 
hr fret) re frorisiots of the Indian Imbiolse Hubs Act and orged tbea to briag 
about suitable legislation to rod the Act. 

The ffth ieo>:t»i arced apoa the Gonraent of laih tire necessity for iao*- 
v'i*e tftoditaat of u A mt to the Got-ercmeot of Its)it in Burma, with a Trade 
feocieriwr taitr him. both of »boa shook! be Indians, for the purpose of safe¬ 
guardiag the "ta!riots of laiaas is Barton. 

I t a at Snmw 

The sixth resolatisn argxd apoa the Goceransat the iaarlhte ao wsHr for 
redeemiEg their continuous assurance of presiding aa adequate share for Initio 
utioad ihipptf the otostiis trade. As Iaiita shipping interests were rttally 
interested in the problems reUtime to the Mrii’e and Far East, they were entitled 
to dee represectanoo oo the Imperial Shipping fhonittn and, therefore, ste,< 
shoo d be tahea to aoiilt the cossotatna of that "Gstntainee. with a riew to sterr- 
iat adequate repr escotatioa to fodias sh'ppise. The resoiarioa further aired the 
anssty of ta) resecting the coastal traSc of the coaatry to companies iawtponlel 
ta loin with fain Capital acd eoctrol; (b) entering into KiwamS with moo- 
tries within mod without the British Empire for securing such facilities to Indtin- 
swie} stnimt as steamers of those countries nphyid in Initio waters tad Id 
rtictzg all Cotwrarst traSc with Indian-owned sod controlled shipping c o mp an ies. 
The Federation thea adjourned till the next day. 


Second Day—New Delhi—8th- April 1937 
Pin ra irn* Fwrr or Psommns 

Mr. A- L Ojia cowl the Wkwiag resolutiea when the Federation resumed 
is srttiag to-day :—‘Ihe Federation crews with EUsfanoo the progress of the 
Tm;m nsdustries in lads daring the rececl rears which had been mad e eren aoler 
the hatting policy of the protection adopted 'by the Gocef aaaeat. 

"The Federation is further of opinion that in order to rtfew nnemploymeat. to 
imprese the standard of lirine of tee people and to bring oat proper equilibrium 
betwtea tpkotilre and isdastrr. it is essential to hare farther detewpaeot of 
industries both on targe and small scale within the cnantre. 

“The Federation, ta ere tore, strongly recommends to the Gorensment of India to 
re-exaoune and »d« their policy of* protection with a riew to the adoption of a 
more r i c oro as ml empnbtosTe natimal policy of economic dewtepoent’’ 

Ur. ikrvrji and dir. itektm supported the resolution which was oaaaitDOUsiy 
adopted. 

Scsit bpesm 

Mr. Tkmppar mated a resolution placing on record the Federation’s grit location 
at the progress made by the sugar industry in this coantry. folly justrfnog all 
principles of protection'and riewiag with great concern the artitode of the Oowa- 
aeat of India towards it, specially the recent increase in excise date, oo the ere 
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of a regular enquiry by (be Tariff Board. Boob increase was harmful to (he interest 
of the manufacturer, the consumer and the agnouttttmt. TbeFod 
urged the Government of India to teko steps so that sugar may be imnortol trom 
into the United Kingdom free of duty or at best on the payment of the samtjrate^oi 
duty as certified colonial stiear. The Federation also urged the ^° ve -n Y r or (gj* 
(O take ail necessary steps tor tho proper utilization of of 

^manufacture of powor alcohol. Lastly tno Federation protested against the 
several railways in increasing railway freight on sugar. 

In moving tho resolution, Mr, A'araw Chamt Thnpnr said that the recent increase 
in the Excise liutv on tho ovo of the appointment of a Tariff Board Enquiry as 
regrettable and unjustified, Tito Government would linco been welt advisea it *ney 
had not forest ailed the recommendations of tho Tariff Board ; but now foot i 
Bugar industry had been singled ont for an Sntqiittious and heavy burden, 11 w ® 
bo but reasonable for tho industry to expoot Governmental help to other direction,. 

Ono such direction lay in tho export of sugar to the United. Kingdom. The 
Government could assist considerably in tho matter oy affording tho industry v ano ts 
facilities, o. g., by offering a drawback of oxoimi duty on tho export of sugar, y 
obtaining specially reduced railway and steamship freights and by scouring a suit¬ 
ably low preferential duty such as was levied on “certified colonial sugar in ino 
United Kingdom market If ludian sugar could be admitted in tho United Kingdom 
market on tho basis of “certified colonial sugar" it would be of help to India, inas¬ 
much as it would enablu her to find a suitable outlet for Itor surplus production, ana 
also to tho United Kingdom, inasmuch ns that country would bo mads inde|u)ii«ont 
nf Non-Empire sources for tho supply of its requirements of Sugar. Tho imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, which had been largely responsible for the grant 
of protection to tho industry, should also bring prossuro upon tho Government of 
India to take suitable nation ia this respect in tho interests both of tho Indian 
agriculturist and of tho Indian manufacturer. 

Equally urgent wag tho necessity for takt.ig suitable slops for tho utilisation or 
molasses, tho production of which was Increasing by leaps and bounds and which 
far from being an asset to the Industry, was becoming a source of oxjiouOituro. 
Even its throwing away was a problem and nuisance, Tho production of molasses 
was now estimated at over 350,000 tons and tho export of molasses was negligible. 
There was a limit to Its consumption for purposes like land fertilising, road surfacing 
mnunfnctaring of dry ioe, oto. It would bo of considerable help if tho Govornmont 
cl India enabled and assisted the Industry in utilising it for manufacturing power 
alcohol for use as motor fuoi, as was being dono in various sugar-producing coun¬ 
tries of tho world. Tins would eosnro to the Industries a return of at least eight 
annas per md. for the molasses, would prevent tho frittering away of this important 
by-product of the industry and would enable thorn to reduco the cost of production 
of Sugar to that extent, Tho Government's rovonuo would not either suffer, as tho 
industry would be able to pay a dnty on power alcohol, equal to that oa petrol. 


It was regrettable that tho railways should havo effected an inoroaso In tho rail¬ 
way freight on sugar at a time whoa tho industry was seeking outside markets for 
tho disposal of tho Increasing production. It was necossary that the Railway Board 
should reconsider this matter and revert to tho rates of freight that woro in exis¬ 
tence np to March, 1937, Tho industry's production now amounted to about 10 lakhs 
of tons of sugar, which was roughly equal to its present estimated consumption. The 
existing factories were capable of producing of over ' 12 lakhs of tons of sugar with 
their present capacity, if they crashed oano for tho full length ol Ibe season. Tho 
paramount necessity of tho indnstry at tho moment, therefore, was not any further 
expansion, bat tho intimation of schemes for research work, particularly agriouitural, 
which would lead to the extension of tho present cans orushing season from about 
four months to eight months in tho year and would bring down the cost of produc¬ 
tion of cane to a level which would conform to that in other efficient sugar pro¬ 
ducing countries of tho world. 

Cenclnding, Mr. Thapar said that about tho most fruitful direction in which tho 
Government of India could assist the industry at tho present stage was by under¬ 
taking an expenditure of about Rs. 20 lakhs per year on research work. Such 
expenditure would not bo fruitless for it would enable the industry to occupy an 
important p’mo among the efficient sugar producing countries of the world, and it 
could be easily met out of the proceeds of the excise dutv. Ho hoped that with 
their united endeavours they would bo able to persuade the Government of the 
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fntare to take an altitude of sympathy, appreciation and greater responsibility towards 
the sugar industry with which the interests of millions of cultivators were closely 
hated. 

Pandit SantaMm and Mr. Saha stronly supported the resolution which was 
adopted. 

Isoustbul Rcsubch 

Lila Shriram moved a resolution nrg'ng the Government of India to set np 
forthwith, iu consultation with the industries concerned, statutory committees on the 
lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee for systematic development of the im¬ 
portant industries of the country by taking op research work and by collecting the 
necessary statistics for those particular industries. The Federation would be willing 
to support the levy ot a small cess, if necessary, to be levied iu consultation with 
the industries concerned and to be entirely utilised for the furtherance of the de¬ 
velopment of those industries. 

Lala Shriram said that since the present century, particularly industries in other t 
countries had perfected the application of principles and mechanism of scientific 
management. India's lethargy in industrial progress relatively to other countries 
was due to the absence of a policy of economic research, broadly conceived and ac¬ 
tively prosecuted. Scientific knowledge in the Government Agricultural Departments 
was very meagre and as regards the manufacturing industries, the present scale of 
research was totally inadequate to raise these industries to the standard in other 
countries. Ue emphasised the need for the establishment of statutory research 
committees. 

Ur. Katturibhai Lalbhai said that in asking the Government to encourage re¬ 
searches they were asking them to help them not merely for the betterment ot a 
particular industry but for the betterment of the country as a whole. It was import¬ 
ant that at least ualf-a-dozea selected industries should ;be decided upon and research 
committees should be constituted on the lines suggested ia the resolution. 

Ur. Chamanlal opined that ia these days of economic competition, protected in¬ 
dustries should always keep abreast with the latest scientific and chemical researches. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Km .wit Freiouts 

The last resolutiou on the agenda was moved by Ur. Bhattaoharya, strongly pro¬ 
testing against the propose! enhancement of railway freights and urging oa the 
Railway Board to adopt the following measures iu the vital interest of the soap and 
cosmetic industries in India : fa) minimum weight of consignments by goods train 
should be lowered to seven seers ; |b) smalt quantities of advertising matter, such os 
calendars, enamelled signs etc. included with other materials in some packages, should 
be charged as forming part of the saleable materials. 

Mr, Bhattaeharya said that the industry concerned appealed to railways to redace 
freight charges on special .manufactures bat they were turned down, fie referred 
ia particular, to the menacing competition oa soap and cosmetics by the establishment 
in India of two powerful foreign factories, capable of manufacturing these articles 
on a mass scale. It was the fluty of the Government to reduce freight rates which 
would immediately be reflected in the cost of prodnetion. 

After Mr. B. N. hfaitra had supported it, the resolutiou was adopted. The session 
then concluded. 



The Bombay Indian Merchants* Chamber 


29th, Sewion—Bombay—26th. January 1937 


Presiding over the 29th annua! general meeting of the Indian Merchants' Chamber, 
hold at Bombay oil tho 26th, January 1937 Sir RaMmtoalah Chinoy. retiring 
President, renewed the work done by tho Chamber during his regime of office and 
dealt at length with matters of importance to tho Indian Mercantile community. 

At tho outset, the President referred to tho conquest by Italy of the ancient 
kingdom of Abyssinia, tho civil war in Spain, tho abdication of King Edward and toe 
inauguration of the now constitution in India in April noxt. Dealing with trade 
prospects, ho observed that while it oaonot bo said that we are out of tho sloagb of 
despondency oad depression, trade and industries havo begun to show some sigus of 
revival and healthy activity. As for agriculture, tho era of low prices has been go¬ 
ing away. 

Sir R. Chinoy next rofarrod to tho devaluation of tho Franc in order to prevent 
a linsneial and industrial debaolo and regretted that tho India Government still re¬ 
mained wedded to their peculiar currency doctrines and refused to budge from the 
position they had takon up all along. lie maintained ouqulry should be made into 
the necessities of the situation. Ho hoped tho Oovornmont would not continue to 
hold the present ratio under the illusion that any change In it might affect their 


prestige. 

As regards tho Indo-Jopancso trade negotiations, an air of mystery surrounded 
those parloys and the public was loft wondering why there had boon daisy and what 
the ultimate outcome would be. The Legislative Assembly had scrapped the Ottwa 
Pact and with a view to concluding a new trade treaty between India and Britain, 
negotiations were opened and non-official advisers appointed, but even here there was 
delay and It was not likely that they would see the early conclusion of a new agree¬ 
ment. Ho emphasised the seed for the Oovornmont to conclude these agreements 
only in the Interests of this country 


Sir Rahimtoolah, regretting the recent anti-Indian fuelling in Ceylon, said that 
this emphasised the need for a trade agreement with Coylon. Ho welcomed tbo 
Government's decision to appoint Trade Commissioners in Japan and Afriaa and said 
that this should prevent Indian interests in those couotries being jeopardised. Ha 
dealt at length with tho Zumibar question and said that tho Binder report had un¬ 
fortunately foiled to appreciate tho Indian view-point. Uo asserted that Judinas were 
part of tho territory sad, therefore, Mr. Binder should havo considered tho repercus¬ 
sions of all recent executive and legislative actions on Uieir interests, lie urged the 
Government of India to step forward and toko more rigorous action to safeguard 
Indian interests. 


In conclusion, tho outgoing President dealt with,smuggling and the diversion of 
trade and relying on newspaper rejtpris, congratulated the Oovornmont of India, 
whom the Chamber bad sovaroly criticised in tho past on this question, on the steps 
they bad taken to check smuggling and stops which would lead to inaroso in the 
customs revenues of the Government of India. 


Raja Bahadar Govindlal Bhivlal UotUal , She Incoming President, said, "Situated 
os wo are, It is useless to ssy wo can dissociate business from polities. Politics has 
Its different colours but generally, politics of this Chamber, ns I boliovo of all Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and oven of tho Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, is politics of a Nationalists colour. White tbo Chamber cannot by tho 
very nature of things bo affiliated to any political organisation as such it would ahso 
not be appropriate or desirable that guidance of its affairs should bo in tho hands of 
one whose outlook on quostions of the day may not be the geooral outlook of the 
Chamber as we havo aeon and koown for several years. This Cbambur has main- 
tamed its distinctive Individuality during ail these years and I don’t want this to 
Bunor ia aoy way. But (ho Clsai&bor has to ahajjo its policy iu coasocaocs with 
national rfenutsds o&l ’urgisgs,” 
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Dealing with icdastriaJisstiQn oa a Urge and varied scale, Ur. Shivalal said: 
‘‘The progress which we hare made ia this direction, despite handicaps in the 
stupe of a Foreign Government with its halting reactionary industrial policy, is not 
small and India has come to be recognised even by the League ot Nations and the 
International Labour Conference as one of the leading industrial countries. Notwith¬ 
standing this, the pace of industrialisation is slow, the protection give a to our 
industries is half-hearted and the interests of national industries are generally given 
the go-by when they come into conflict with the interests of British industries. 
With provinces having to bear a greater burden regarding the development of indus¬ 
tries after April 1, they should nuke it their chief business to look into the question 
which has been greatly neglected. Upon the right solution of this question will 
depend the eradication of poverty and unemployment, two of oar biggest problems 
at the present day. The development of Khaddar and all rural industries should 
prove a key to our much discussed problem. 

“The rural part of the problem his been more or less neglected and even the 
Government apparently had to wait till Mahatma Gandhi stressed the importance of 
rural industries. The programme which has been chalked ont for rural industries 
does not in any way conflict with the programme of industrialisation adopted by the 
country. Both are parts of the same problem and supplementary to each other and 
not contradictory. The problem of rural finance has been an acute one mud the 
instrumentality of co-operative credit has been used to cope with it" 

Referring to the trade negotiations now proceeding. Sir. Medial emphasised that 
the underlying principle of these negotiations should be that these should be carried 
on as between equals and there should be no show of force, influence or pressure. 
“While 1 recognise ultimately it is the official representatives of the Government 
who should sign the agreement, we cannot forget in this country that the Govern¬ 
ment is not amenable to popular control. It is all the greater reason, therefore, 
why the Government should always have the oo-operatioa and assistance of non- 
official advisers. The Government should also consider the advisability of starting 
trade negotiations with countries other than Great Britain and Japan. The steps 
taken bv some Continental countries against India put her at great disadvantage and 
it may lie worth considering what steps to take to meet this situation both in the 
interests of our self-respect and iu the interests of oar trade.'’ 


The Orissa Chamber of Commerce 

The need for planned economv for the regeneration of Orissa and the establish¬ 
ment of an economic Advisory Council was urged in the oourse of the presidential 
address read by Seth Sender' Das at the annual meeting of the Orissa Chamber of 
Commerce held at Cuttack on the 13th. February 1937. 

The meeting was held ia the Satyanarayaa Hall, Nava Sarah, with Seth Smdar 
Das in the chair, in the unavoidable' absence of Mr. Etaghu Earson, President of the 
Chamber. The Chairman read the following presidential address, in the oourse of which 
he said:— 

Since April 1st, the Province has been administered bv His Ereeltency the 
Governor under the Orissa Order in Council—the system of administration going 
back to pre-Uorley Hinto days. There was an Orissa Advisory Oonncii, to which 
unfortunately no representative of the Commercial community was nominated—a 
vital omission no doubt in the conception of administrative structure of the Pro¬ 
vince. Neither was thr Chamber of Commerce nor any representative of commer¬ 
cial opinion asked to advise and assist in the economic reconstruction of the New 
Province. There has been no economic planning nor any deliberation on it. The 
administration has been faltering through the transition period from autocracy to 
partial democracy somehow. 

It is most deplorable that the Government of Orissa lost sight of the golden 
moments of national enthusiasm just after the inauguration of the New Province 
and could not harness national resources—men, money mid mind for economic 
regeneration of the Oriya people. In the life of nations, such rare chances come 

4i 
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oaoe in a coatary nod tho failure to grasp It roats entirely with the Government of 
Orissa. Even aome of the salient features of administration—notable concessions of 
Hontagn-Chelmsford Reforms- were obliterated. Economic planning or development 
of industries were tabooed subjects. No Board of Industries were allowed to func¬ 
tion for Orissa nor any attempt was made to hava an eoonomio stoak-takiQg of the 
resources of the Province. The Government of Orissa functioned as an impecunious 
landlord living on charities of the Central Government and making no effort to add 
to the resources of tho people or tho Government. 

On the other hand, the minds of people were kept disturbed on the vital issue of 
the location of Capital. This controversy had its reperoussious on peaceful trade and 
oommeroe; and instead of revival of trade and commerce, there was a set-back. 
Fortunately for us in Orissa the question of location of capital is no more 
an insoluble problem. It ia rooognised on ail hands that Cuttack has won, though 
the final verdict of tho nation will be given at the first meeting of the elected 
Orissa Legislative Assembly. 

Sir Otto Niemeyor’a financial award left Orissa a permanently crippled province, 
alth ngb it improved slightly its financial position. It just liberated Orissa as visua¬ 
lised in tho Orissa-Ordor-in-Counoil by tho cancellation of all the pre-reform debts, 
and thereby relieving Orissa of tho jmymont of Rs. 9 and a half lakhs as interest 
charges on certain Irrigation projects. Wo are, of course, fortunate that Orissa 
had no debt on the Provincial Loan Fund Account, but it must be borne la mind 
that Orissa needs development In all nation-building directions, wherein her neigh¬ 
bouring partners starved her in the past and, therefore, Orissa must have to borrow 
money in the near future for development programme, wheroin she is at least half 
A century behind. 

Proceeding the President quoted extensively from his presidential address ia the 
previous year and from tfie statement issued on behalf of the Chamber on tha 
Niemeyor award, to bUow that the recommendations of Sir Otto Niomeyer were 
inadequate for the needs of Orissa and went on to remark 

I take this opportunity to wish good-speed to the BO elected representatives in 
the Orissa Legislotive Assembly, I am particularly gratified to find that besides 
the representative of tho Commerce constituency, tho Orissa Chamber can claim 
three more members amongst the elected M, L. As., and I offer my personal 
congratulations os woll as that of the Chamber to Messrs, Eangalal Modi, Nitya 
Naada Santiago, Girija Bhusan Dutt and Biuhitrananda Das on their eieotien. 


The first problem that tho popular ministry wiU havo to face is the inetastiolty 
of the revenue of Orissa and tho consequent starvation of nation-building depart¬ 
ments. The limited expectancy of Orissa in tho share of income-tax five years after 
will lie ia the Jap of God, particularly when tho Railways plead insecurity in their 
resource*. It is true that Sir Ralph Wedgwood Committee is enquiring into the 
working of the Indian Railways and it is difficult to anticipate its findings. Orissa 
administration will have to readjust its structure and scale of productive and non¬ 
productive expenditure, if the popular Government will plan constructive 
nation building proposals. All the sumo, I do hope, the popular minis¬ 
try will nndortofee eoonomio planning after exhaustive survey of the resonroea of 
the Orissa Government. The task is difficult, indeed, but the spirit of service 
will enable onr eleotod togislatois to override all obstacles. Suffice it for me to say 
that in any constructive eoonomio planning, oar 'legislators will have the heartiest 
co-operation of the meroanlilo fraternity in Orissa. 


Chambers of Commerce—Indian or European—in every province, elected their 
representatives to respective legislatures on the altered frnnahtae except oar Orissa 
Province, Tha Indian Legislative Assembly Committco on the Delimitation Com¬ 
mittee Roport felt the injustice dono to tho Orissa Chamber of Commerce and ia 
line with the recommendations of tho Bihar and Orissa Government, recom¬ 
mended that the Orissa Chamber of Commerce should be the recognised 
constituency for the seat allotted to Commerce and industry in Orissa I take 
this opportunity to acknowledge with gratitude tho fairness of the Bihar 
and Orissa Government and the Assembly Delimitation Committee. But the Order 
in Council stuck to the Hammond recommendations, ns a result of which the Orissa 
nwl erce . C0 “ 8t,,aBD °y b ?d 2 ?5 jotea all over the Province, the Calcutta Muslim 
nf . r h»! flnd tb® Bihar Chamber of Commerce had each an electorate 

ot lessi than fifty. The contestant* for tho Commerce seat had to undergo heavy 
expenditure in canvassing and seooring the Totes. I do hope thi* anomaly will be 
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raaotd at Kit etarfixi oi Cnama e»Et:ta«cT rail W cooSned to a 
«ica«i assncu&» E« the Orissa Ciuo^r of C&aeree. 

1 bn bsi Kress far paassl KOnar fw Orissa for oar attwal luuuitH*. 
Ii* jioeoiar oiAsiy. f do hope, rill hoi By tnaspt moiin of tiosa era o naair 
fnoaea oa n>A oaieaant a=d himtass of the SI bias of people of Ona 
4»ot There oat he iaHorrf eonsuKaliois for tnssit of rani probco so 
this tbs r^Ber gets n economic pn» for his crops. loprand eahivario*. pra- 
dsrtajo of na* crops, tiltrs tii-nrmi sad dev ek >7 meat of rani iodcsoies «■* 
f-j drrelea if ibn te eae wy planning for it_ The emaeRtil eommaarty an 
eqaTt ct«*:el la tie Koaoerc retire of the rani Ke i*i rill renefar k* 
serrsee for £*f»3 of ti* anieriring deftets iad their eraiicados What is needed 
is eettiuiafat of u eoceaie Aitisoty OnadL * Board of Iadasories, 

a Waoerwar BmtI a F*»i Pieteatira CeaarttN, °"ii» Committees to eta- 
sine scattars!; t>t pteVeas tfc.it lie Were as. 

I do bpe ®i pepur Mnr?try riD fcsst oa tie early estjiEsiaeat of u ©rima 
Prarja iirtsrj Ommi of the Bengal Namnr Rairway. The neteMtSe com- 
Btr:; ia Onssa isl tie iirpe trarei :ng piaido safer eqnllr froaa tie lack of 
attention fna the Eianr; rates sol fretnts are ketoe eabucel to tie fetnaeet 
of annn; of nods tn5: ia Orissa asi Orissa seeds her ova local Railway Ad- 
rs'rt Cbeamro 

Before toatiia ay speech. I wish to wale a few el te i u i i oas oa the praetd 
tale pastoee of li! s ud tie enseipsit ietenentice ia Gararaaeat receipts. 
Wade Otstxas tar.S has been kept aa a high hnL the impacts of the Ottawa 
Agreement has Irutinrei tie pgrcnascg piret of the people k I»Sa poh 
rag ant lure a sale ia ojo-Bniish coutnsL bill is basg her eootiKatti market. 
D» riot sciiTjja bets ta bLateral atraatafc w%th all sirersa nations and an? 
preference siiwo to Bntiia ikteh>n!et bias export trade ici coaseqoeBt ly k> w 
price ia falsa rastita. I «i» |pp> folia's repcesactauros at the Looin Conference 
nl sail op fir liwr ejiaay s welfare aai it is biped Baa* the Governmeat of 
lain at* reabsss the troth of noonpc depression ia laiia. Orissa, a porta y agra¬ 
rian eooairy. cu sb>r l n> of Kcjrjry it price level rises, aai let aae toad“h 
sty speech ta btyhr that the year 1337 »i3 resalt ia bilateral agreements with au 
Siiwtgas so that laiia Kcorees her lost market. 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 

Presiiin? orer the ISth msn 1 ssssa of the Malabar Chamber of Commerce he&l 
at Client oa the 20th- Utttb 1937, Mr. C. R Snuruci. Editor. &rodea*m*hw*£ 
fcal scene ©hserrafc»as to nuke oa pnnusa. polir-es aai the troie eoauootmof 
tie country at preseat aai pointed oat hew same of the problems co«!d be solved. 
He said:— 

tj3ta Mahotoa* Ciw’fc entered the SeU of poEtics! md pereoaied people that 
pobacs was a *bxe time job. the role of the profe^onal pcuoeiaa was to a large 
extent thirst oa the jotniist; it fell to his lot, not merely to reflect and reri ® 
pseis optiho, bat lisa to aette wad eoKelitiitt pabfio opinio*. ■1™ 
praam t» fast tbrnror te-iit. PAbcs apart, the journalist, as a aicoa bauder, 
nas now and mil to fearare" farther aSeli. and direct, and dirert attention to neg¬ 
lected avennes of paaSc service. it is this feeling (hat has led me faster It to devoted 
iacxeatKng aaendoo to the ecoc -saae seeds of the coaatry. Withoat political power 
the faii aai fcsal tofatton for the problems bciw as to-day may not be posibie. 
Nor a day passes withoat a good few of the aaeopioyed yonng ice* approaching me 
far help ; and I am helplessax merely helpless, bat hurt to feel myself so helpless. 
A soars of years hark, a misruled movement was started in this pro recce to rf» 
com canal cl a im s ia Government service ; the ex er c is e of Smrad patronage coca! 
ox keep pace with a demand, rising ia geometrical ratio ; and it was not king be¬ 
fore the Raja of Rtnacal cscoosel th at , with erery aspoiaiaeat in his gift, he 
male one doabtfal fnettl and may declared enemies. And Government service is 
aoij see of several agearies of em^byiaeat and, in mj view, the feast important; 
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the timo has surely arrivod to call a halt and taka firm hold of fundamentals and re¬ 
order our ooonomio life. ... .... , , 

*How shall we set about it ? Let us review tlio facts of tho situation ; Brst 
stands a^rieuiiuro as the maiostay of tho Proviaao. Frankly, oa the basis of yield 
to-day, it oannot rank as an industry. The average earning per head o£ rural popu- 
lation has been estimated in an official publication, at half anna porday. On that 
ho must liyo and find means to liquidate a debt estimated at Rs. 230 per head of 
rural population. Tho relevant faots have only to bo stated in justaposilion to re¬ 
alise the magnitude of the task. No wonder, tho able-bodied and tho alert-minded 
migrate from tho villages, to find a precarious living in urban areas; Agriculture 
must again resume the proportions of an industry. How is that to be ensured ? 
First, tho debt due from the land should be reduced to manageable, proportions. 
Secondly, the inoidosce of land revenue should conform to accepted principles of taxa¬ 
tion ; thirdly the fruits of the ryots' endoavour should be safeguarded to him by 
odequato provision of cheap oredit, easy transport and equitable facilities. Any at¬ 
tempt at debt conciliation without agency to discharge the conciliated debt oannot 
avail. Oovsramcot will not lead ear to any drastic revision of the land revenue 
system, without an alternative source of revenue discovered for them. Without 
satisfying the Brst two conditions, the third is not worth attempting. When the 
Reserve Bank of India was founded, it was widely boliovod that something real will 
be attempted to revive and restore rural oredit. 


Two years have passed and a small brochure has been published, stating the factors 
of the situation, without proceeding to offer any practical solution to them. The 
Special Officer doputed to tne task has discovered that tho ryot must be made credit¬ 
worthy, before ho can be offered credit facilities, and that to nmko orodit-worthy is 
beyond the competence of tbo Reserve Bank ! Sneaking with some inside knowledge 
of its mocbanlsm, I may frankly confess, it will take years of uphill work before 
that institution can fulfil the hopes we cherish of It. Tho elections held under the 
now register havo brought to power a party imbnod with tho sprit of servioe and 
It romans to be seen how far, under the new Constitution, it can assert itself to en¬ 
sure tho greatest good of the greatest number, which is the contra! purpose of a 
civilised administration. But ftgrionlture alone is not sufficient. I believe the depres¬ 
sion we are passing through and tho distress we are witnessing daily, may yet turn 
a blessing la disguise if we will only profit by it Agriculture by its demonstrable 
failure to pay, has choked tho fountains of orodit Money has ceased to flow back 
into land and keep land values at uneconomic levels ; and the creditor is afraid to 
sell up his judgment debtor, lost he should bo saddled with the land and mulcted for 
recurrent duos. If only the Government will show some imagination, now is the 
time for them to stop In and redeem tho ryot 

On tho present level of values, with debt sealed down to ooonomio proportions, 
agriculture may be revived as industry. The money, roloasod from laud, will seek 
fresh outlets, and help to found new and promising industries, Evan as it is, the 
discerning few would have noticed that the snvioge from services have already 
onlored tho Investment market. The release of funds, from tho plantations 
of Malaya and the . wot lands of Burma, have also found their way into the invest¬ 
ment market, paring the lost year or two, Madras bag contributed much to now 
company floatations ■ not merely of this Province but of all-India. I value and wel¬ 
come this move but I would boseaoh all, possessed of knowledge and experience, to 
that this new current is wisely directed and cautiously exploited. 

, ? r0 / * r< * ■ thee sand directions, in whioh this may be attempted, and every suc¬ 
cessful effort will provide now openings to our young men, 

“And now lot me turn to a review of factors and forces of more direct ooneora 
to trace, industry and oommeroo. Tbore was a revival of tho ratio controversy fol- 
Jowicg tho devaluation of the major continental currencies, but tho Government was 
not to be movod out of its intransgienoe. Informed Indian opinion has all along 
liar tT’all* aT" f «° “ nd 41,0 * r « umuot a^anoed in support Bhould now be fami- 


“'PffItJ 1 gSJESVrL ,UD , 0! i OQ ' The public wanted a duty on the export of 
K.. x b °? Q , me by “ ta P 0 rt duty 0“ “'Ivor i Comment Is needless, 

bit Ao ’ U ? on,,D & OP shortly for review before tha Tariff Board; 

excised? ihl. v.ir’. W7 ? Ir - . b0O “ Prejudiced by tho lovy of a further 
rationalisation 7 *« wh *‘ , w “ indeed to stabilise the industry wua a little 

rationalisation, to rectify the mal-adjastmont of distribution, and some scheme, to 
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that end, was expected of the Tariff Board. Bat it bow loots is though the process 
of rationalisation most first start with the Government Departments. Ona depart¬ 
ment of Government spends money to stimulate caoe coltivation ; another seeks to 
neutralise enterprise by aa uneconomic levy on the frails of that endeavour. The 
tit eel Protection Act was intended to encourage the growth of fresh units of produc¬ 
tion ; but when rested interests, contrary to undertakings, proceeded to engage in a 
rat-throat competition, the Government was not easily to be moved to ensure fair- 
selling price on which the whole scheme of protection was based. Luckily for the 
new entrants in the field, world conditions intervened to save them. 

The Indian Legislator* has called on the Government to terminate the Ottawa 
agreement, bat Government have so far evaded their obligations, by starting pro¬ 
longed negotiations for a new pact, keeping the old pact alive—meanwhile. Negotia¬ 
tions are going on between India and Japan on the one band and India and Great 
Britain on the other for a teiiile agreement, bat the process of reconciling conflict¬ 
ing interests has been protracted and nothing definite so far has materialised. Kail¬ 
way finances are now reported to be on the mend bat it is difficnlt to measure 
progress as the budget presented is deliberately misleading. Charges, which should 
. eg u mutely be debited to military expend it ore are i Delated here, to swell the recur¬ 
ring deficit. Periodic raids on the Depreciation Fond have now been followed np 
with a demand to write off outstanding claims; the policy of Stores Purchase con¬ 
tinues to be unsatisfactory, and the control of the Railway Board on Company 
managed railways seems to be entirety nominal. 

*1 do not want to go on adding to the catalogue of woes, but t hare said enough 
to show, there is really no change of heart in the administration, in matters, that 
matter. That can only come when we are strong enough to claim oar own. There 
is only one tiling more I shall refer to here. A modest measure of Company law 
reform has been passel and the new amending Act has come into force on the 15th 
Janaary this year. Reform of the insurance law has next been taken np and as 
amending bill is now before the Indian Legislature for consideration. The objective 
of both measures has been to protect th e interests of the share-hOder and policy¬ 
holder and to the extent they serve this end, they are welcome. I Ibave great faith 
in Joint-stock enterprise at, in a poor ooaotrf especially, capital for all needed pur¬ 
poses can only come that way ; and Chambers like tbis have a responsibility to see 
to the wise direction of capital to deserving enterprises.” 


The S. 1. Chamber of Commerce 

The annua] meeting of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce was held on the 
Slat. March 1937 at the premises of the Chamber. North Boach Road, Madras, 
with the ban. Sir. it. Ct. U, Chidambaram CSrtiiar, Vice-President of the Chamber, 
in the chair, in the absence of Nawab (X Abdul Hakim, President. 

Hr. YusnfT Sait, Hon. Secretary, presented the annual report and the audited 
statement of accounts of the Chamber for 1936-37. 

In moving their adoption, th* chairman spoke as follows :— 

In the unavoidable absence of Nawab Abdul Hakim Sahib, I have the honour to 
pres ; de over the 27th annual session of the Chamber and to move the adoption of 
the annual report and audited statements of accounts for the year 1936 l The Nawab 
Sahib, having completed two years as President, is due to retire now by virtue of 
the convention winch the general body laid down in August 1935. I am also very 
gad that my friend and colleague Dewin Bahadur Qoviadass Chaioorbboojadoss is 
due to succeed him by unopposed election, I need hardly say that it is a very 
healthy sign of the proper outlook which we bring to bear upon the questions 
coming up before us. In a commercial constituency snch as ours, it is bigb-time 
that we began to lock upon elections merely as opportunities for service and for 
taking np new responsibilities towards fellow-members of the mercantile community 
and none of profit or honour, and when we have done that we shall have removed 
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from oar oomraunitv a prolifio source of controversy. Yon might have noUoed that 
as a most distinguishing feature of the »>stor institutions run by the i-uropenn mer¬ 
cantile community as also of several woll-oonductod Indian commercial bodies, and 
let ns hope that at no distant in our institution also at every election the httest man 
will come in unopposed. 

When wo mot here twelve months ago, we were far from being cheerful nor hid 
we any sense of the brighter outlook tlmt the new year was going to bring, Irtci. 
of the hulk of oar export commodities oxaept those of hides sod skins were ruling 
low; the trade harriers remained as stupendous as ever ; added to that, the channels 
of trade wtib Italy, odo of our priaoipa! customer countries ig the West, anea 
np under the shadow of ooonomio sanctions ; and the Ethiopian situation ever threat¬ 
ened to envelop us in a world conflagration. To-day wo are under a similar threat 
of war arising from the developments In Spain, but lot us hope that the forces of 
orderly and established government will ultimately prevail without much prolonged 
conflict. It is truo that what buoynnoy is visible In the market to-day ts in a large 
measure attributable to the political clouds in the Continent of Europe. It is also 
to be noted that prices of metals and rubber have boon shooting up too abruptly, 
leaving prices of agricultural produoo and roost other manufactured goods far too 
behind. 

What one Is led to conclude is that thoro is a great doal of onreality-and uncer¬ 
tainty in the situation, and businessmen would be woli-advised in moving cautiously. 
Wo nave been riding in recent months on tho orost of what looks like an industrial 
boom accompanied by no unprecedented number of flotations. Tho ora of protection 
has afforded tho necessary environment and the pluutitudo of idle funds in the 
market has supplied tho necessary mobility to industrial ventures. But there is 
aiwnys tho danger of over-doing oad of a complete absence of any souse of propor¬ 
tion. Whore the gullible public so becorao tho victims of orafty company promoters, 
it is of oourBo tho duty of the Government to stop in and save the unsuspecting 
investor. You all know that a long Btop in this direction was taken Inst yoar by the 
pausing of the now Indian Companies Aot many of whoso provisions ore conceived 
m general public interest. I am afraid Oovernraont intervention of a more drastic 
kind is fast becoming due In tho ease of many of our protected industries. And one 
of tho worst features of the latter day industrial development of India is the mal- 
dMribntion of industries over the different provinces. Madras, for example, is stilt 
on the low side, depending as it does, on other provinces for its requirements of 
cement, or of sugar, or of cotton pioeegoods, or of paper or of matches; there is no 
doubt that in tho natural course of things, local industries must spring tip and when 
that contingency arises, tho rest of India will bavo to look beyond the shores of 
India and cultivate foreign markets. 


That brings mo to a burning (juestion of the present day, namely, the position of 
Indians in foreign countries which have boon our surest foreign markets for many 
of our homo products. Our countrymen’s position in thoso ptneos has become a 
problem of perpetual anxiety in this country, notwithstanding tho fact that almost all 
of Ibem are within the British Empire, notwithstanding tho fact that in every 
such case our people must take credit for a largo share in the economic and mate¬ 
rial progress of thoso countries through centuries past. Nothing less than a super¬ 
vening fear of retaliation would seem to bring thoso countries to a sonso of their 
obligation* to our peoplo. It is, however, open to Government to try in the mean- 
white the more peaceful method of appointing men of the status of High Commi¬ 
ssioner* to watch Indian interests in thoso developing into such a situation in Burma, 
Malaya, Dutch East Indies and io Ceylon, and I am quite sure that it will be in tbe 
b«t economic interests of India if Government would try this method before their 
hands are forced to adopt a more militaut attitude towards tho countries where 
our peoplo are subjected to humiltatiun and deprived of elementary human 
rights, I am afraid that in countries like South and East Africa, and the 

other Dominions tho time has oorao for tho honour and interests of our 

people being vindicated by a Armor attitude on the part of tho Government It is 

most essential that oar immemorial connection with thoso markets must continue to be 
strengthened and improved, the more so as the foreign countries bclievo io suif-Bufli- 
oiescy and ia shutting out imports. 


I moil add that to tho case of Burma which has so tong remained as part of our 
own country and in which accordingly our peoplo settled and invested without any 
suspicion of a political separation, the Government of India aro expected to keep a 
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▼*ry close watch with a view to preventing any harm being dona to Indian interests. 
It is most disconcerting to note that almost the very first use of the new-found 
freedom which Burma made was to enhance the lado-Burma Postal and 'telegraph 
rates, and it is more disappointing still to see the Government of India reduced to 
total helplessness in the matter. 

As there appears to be no pros pact of this tendency of foreign countries abating at 
present, oar attention will have to torn more and more to the development of the 
internal market and l have not the least doubt that the moment our railways and 
inland navigation anthorities begin to realise this necessity the better and speedier 
would be oar recovery and our resistance to the barriers in international trade. I 
have not the least doubt that the Transport Anthorities of this country hold the key 
to India reaching her foil economic stature. The burden of freight, the conditions 
of packing, the risk note forms, the number of gauges and transhipments, the large 
number of controlling authorities, all these are the besetting evils of our transport 
system, and let ns hope that the institution of the Federal Railway Authority with 
its attendant freedom from the vote of the Legislator will not operate as a bar to 
those problems being tackled in a business-like way from the stand-point of the 
nation and the general interests of the country. Let ns also hope that the Wedg¬ 
wood Committee will put the Railways in a position to serve the needs of the people 
within the limits of their capacity to pay. 

The need for adjusting the burden on the taxpayer to his capacity to bear it is 
the problem of problems in tiiis country. The haphazard way in which iocometax 
and supertax have been growing, the revenue and protective customs tariff has been 
now curtailed and now extended according to the exigencies of the Budget, the way 
in which burdensome excise duties have been springing up to meet an emergency 
after another, the way in whioh Central and Provincial Governments, the Municipali¬ 
ties and Local Boards have been vying with each other to plumb the depths of each 
other source of revenue open to them, have ail tended to demoralise the system of 
taxation, dislocate its incidence and destroy its adaptability. Year after year hopes 
of reduction in taxation have been held oat, but at the same time expenditure is 
allowed to swell and outdistance revenues. 

The heaviness of taxation apart, the unscientific basis of it is a subject to which 
the Government cannot too soon turn their attention with a view to adjusting the 
tax burden more equitably with regard to different classes of the population. Let ns 
hope that the new Provincial Ministries when they happen to be established consti¬ 
tutionally under the new Act wilt turn their earliest attention to this prolific source 
of discontent in the country and to this stapeodons obstacle to the growth of any 
sense of economic self-reliance among the people of this country. 

There are of coarse many problems that the mercantile community has been com¬ 
pelled to leave over to bo tackled under more favourable circumstances. The increased 
opportunities that the new Reforms have brought to our people to tackle them will 
of course be osed to the fnilest extent, for which purpose the Chamber’s representa¬ 
tives on the various public bodies have an important role to play. Nothing less than 
their ceaseless vigil and activity is required to ventilate their grievances of merchants 
and draw the immediate attention of the Government to them. And it is the duty 
of members of the Chamber and members of the public to post our representatives 
with the correct position on various questions and help them to handle them. It is 
a matter for deep regret that oar hopes anchored on the new Constitution have re¬ 
ceived a rude shock by the wav in whioh the first Ministries are proposed to be 
formed and by the g.ave uncertainty into which our domestic affairs have been 
thrown at a time when international atmosphere is surcharged with mutual ill-feeling 
and suspicion. I need hardly say that the present is a time when Government ought 
to take the representatives of the people into their fullest confidence and help them 
to carry out tkeir programme. The mercantile community, mors than any others, is 
interested in harmonious relationship between the legislature and the Executive as 
trade and industries cannot prosper m an asmophere of hostility between them. 



The Bihar Chamber Of Commerce 

Delivering his presidential address at tha annual meeting of the Bihar Chamber 
of Commerce held at Patna on the 17th. April 1937 Rai Sahib Shrl Naraj/an Arora at 
the outset made a reference to the departure of Sir James David Sifton and recalled 
the deep and abiding interest that ho took in the commercial welfare of the province. 
Welcoming the new Governor Sit Maurioo Haliott to tho provinoe the President said 
that no Governor had ever oome to Bihar with greater knowledge of the peoplo then 
their problems and their aspirations. 

Touching on tho question of tho deadlock created in the country by the refusal 
of tho Congress to form ministries, Ral Sahib Sri Narayan Arora hoped that a 
spirit of mutual goad-wilt and trust would prevail between the Government and the 
Congress. Ho appealed to tho now Ministers to oxtead a helping hand to bring about 
the amelioration of tho condition of trade and industry in tho provinoe. 

After criticising the budget proposals for 19:17-38 of tho Government of India 
Rai Sahib Arora drew attention to the export of gold from India and said that in 
India the Government was anxious to encourage imports to be paid by exports of 
gold. In the faoe of this heavy exodus of gold the possession of silver, which was not 
an ordinary commodity but a precious metal, should havo been prized and its imports 
encouraged. 

Pointing out how the export trade of India had diminished ia recent years he 
said that the terms of a fresh trade agreemont with Groat Britain should be on the 
hauls of “quid pro quo" not in respect of any particular commodity against another 
but in rospout of tho whole trade botwoaa tho U. K. and India. 

Referring to the Railway in India he said that tho transport svstora of a omintry 
should be related to the wider economic policy of the country. On the polioy of the 
Government with regard to the purchase of tho B. N. W. Railway he suggested that 
It was beat to continue cheapness with efUoiaaoy, whioh could be realised by tha 
Indiantsation of its ownorship. Speaking on tho sugar industry be said that the Gov¬ 
ernment Instead of finding fresh market for Indian sugar was trying to disoourage its 
production by levying additional duties on homo production. 

Resolutions 

Tha Bihar Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution regarding the new Indian 
Insurance Bill and slated that protection should be given to safeguard tho interests of 
indigenous companies against tho onslaughts of foreign competition and desired that 
the clauses on tho Bill should be amended accordingly. 

Tho Chamber further resolved rocommending to tho Government tho advisability 
of helping in the formation of ao industrial credit syndicate on Hues similar to that 
started in Bengal in order to help the growth of industries. 

With a view to partial solution of tho unemployment problem the Chamber de¬ 
sired that the Government should start and finance small factories in tho province 
with trained students from the College Industries Institute, 

Tho Chamber disapproved of the ‘hasty action of the Government in reduciog 
the prices of sugarcane to an abnormally low level" and expressed the opinion Urn: 
“this stop will affect the future cultivators SB also the industry adversely ” 

The Chamber reoommended ihe Government to declare the minimum "rate for the 
purchase of sogaroane by vacoutn pan factories during tho session in 1930-37 not 
lower than four annas and six pies, whioh step in the opinion of the Chamber would 
arouse confidence among the cultivators and givo a steadier time to the price of 



The Andhra Chamber of Commerce 

The Annua! genera! boJr mwtiaj of the Andhra ChimWr of Commerce tk hrli 
it )Ulns oa the 4th. May 1937 with the boo. Ur. Naraywias Girdkardas, Freshkot 
in the Ctutir. 

Ia moving the adoption of the report and statements of accounts for 1338, the 
Chairman sail that if they looked back on the work they done daring the past 
years, they would hare every reason to bo proof of their achievements. By conti¬ 
nuing the work as well in the future, they would justify the creation of the Cham¬ 
ber and also disprove the charge levelled that the Chamber was started for the 
purpose of sectaries representation in the legislature. Ttteir opinions were sought 
on many important questions. The Chamber’s financial position had improved, The 
proposal that the Chamber should own a building of its own eouid not be poshed 
through daring the year cinder review ; but the Chairman assured them that it had 
not been abandoned and serious efforts would be made in that direction. 

Proceeding, be said: ’The present political deadlock, the foremast topic of the 
day, is a soaice of anxiety no less to us, businessmen, than to politicians. It is not 
necessary for our purpose to go into the origin of the deadlock or debate upon the 
merits of the controversy. What we want is an early solution, and for this purpose 
it is necessary that the ' Government should take steps immediately to end the dis¬ 
pute. They should not let things drift as they are drifting now, ont of considera¬ 
tions of prestige. A falsa sense of prestige has beea responsible in the past for 
many serious mistakes, and it should Dot be allowed to prevail in the. present instance. 
1 hope that the present impasse will terminate soon, and India will have peace to 
work ont her destiny as best as she could.*' 

Referring to matters affecting trade, commerce and industry, Mr. Sarafan das 
Girdkardas said, that the fiscal policy _ of the Government of India had not under¬ 
gone any change. On the other hand, if one road the Budget speech of the Finance 
Member, one could not bat come to the conclusion that the fiscal policy depended 
upon the whims and fancies of each Finance Member, and that no definite policy which 
would advance the interests of the nation, was pursued. Indian interests were 
sacrificed to the interests of others. Any amount of Constitution-making or 
publication of voluminous reports would not avail and would not advance 
the interests of India even to the smallest extent. What they wanted was, com¬ 
plete fiscal autonomy. Though that was promised oa several occasions yet in actual 
practice the autonomy had been whittled down. The policy of discriminating protec¬ 
tion which was followed for some time and which produced some temporary bene¬ 
ficial resales in the case of certain industries, bad been practically nullified oa some 
pretext or other. The recent increase in the excise duty on sugar was a glaring 
instance in point. AU the same, it had beea acknowledged that protection was the 
only way to foster the industries of a country and to increase the general prospe¬ 
rity of rile masses, and that protection would, to a great extent, facilitate industrial 
development and thereby reduce unemployment The expenditure incurred in main¬ 
taining a Tanff Board would be an absolute waste unless and until the Tariff Board 
was given fall powers and was constituted with complete national outlook and 
«umw d by Indians themselves. 

One could not expect much from the negotiations and discussions that were 
going oa for the conclusion of an lalo-Bntssh Trade Pact in the place of the 
Ottawa Agreement. It was almost a foregone conclusion that India's interests would 
be sacrificed and that the final agreement would more or less be on the same lines 
as the Ottawa Pact with, if any. very negligible modifications. One could agree to 
accord preferential treatment only if the principle of reciprocity was accepted and 
acted op to. But the policy of preferential treatment should not be forced on India 
to the detriment of her industries and commerce, which were in an undeveloped 
condition. Toe principle of reciprocity could not be followed between India and 
Britain in all fairness, because the economic position of both these countries was 
not oa the same iaveL Even the lodo-Japanese Trade Pact recently concluded 
would not in any way help Indian industries though a portion of India’s raw materials 
would be purchased by Japan under the agreement If they carefully analysed the 
position, it would be clear that many foreign countries were dependent upon, and 
must necessarily purchase raw materials from India whether or not there was a 
pact. The threat of boycotting Indian products could not hold good for long 

He should now refer to a piece of legislation which concerns them very much— 
the Companies Act. It was true that there was necessity for amendment of the 
42 
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Aot but it remained to be soon whether the Aot as amendod would prove a blessing. 
Bafeguards were no doubt necessary against certain abuses, but under the pretext or 
safeguards, the Initiative for fostering industries, trade ana commerce should not be 
discouraged. Much would dopead on tbo spirit iu which the Aot would be 
administered. , _ _ , 

An Insurance Bill was also on the anvil. Reform In Insurance Law m the right 
direction was desirablo to protoet Indian Insurance, The one feature ol too nm 
tfhieh was most objectionable to bis mind was the abolition of the Manning Agency 
system for the insurance companies. Insuraneo had not developed to such an extent 
in India, that one oould Introdnoo legislation discoursing tho Managing Agency 
system, whioh provided tho necessary initiative and impetus for starting enterprises. 

Dealing with the questions of Railways, tho Chairman said i "Now coining to the 
Railways, yon are aware of the oritioisms levelled against tho wedgood Enquiry 
Committee. Of course, tho arguments advanced by the Oovornmont of India for the 
noo-inotnsion of Indians in the Committee are most unconvincing. Even if it were 
an expert committee, thero would have boon no harm in Including in it non-official 
businessmen and an Indian expert. Indians havo tilled many responsible positions 
with credit, and if they are given opportunity, I am Bare they will prove batter 
than the foreigners imported into India. Indians havo the natural advantage of know¬ 
ing Indian conditions bettor. One cannot bat feel that tho creation of Railway 
Statutory Board has boon designed to take away tho Railway administration from the 
purview of publio criticism and to koop it as a close preserve for dumping foreign 
articles to the detriment of the interests of the country. Itaitwnys should not be 
regarded purely from a commercial poiut of view and ns more profiteering concerns; 
they ore indeed the arteries through which national wealth should circulate. Rail- 
wavs ptay a prominont part in the development ot industries, trade and commerce 
both internal and foreign. Adequate transport facilities and aheap railway freights 
are essential tor tho growth of industry and progress of trade, Tho railway freights 
in India arc abnormally high, so much so that it becomes quite impossible for 
Indians to develop the foreign export trade of the country. The abnormal rate also 
hinders tho internal trade movements. 

“There is another matter affecting tho business community and U la the Income- 
Tax Experts* Report. It was recently announced in newspapers that legislation will 
bo introduced in the next Delhi Session of tho Legislative Assembly. As this affects 
the busmans community, I bone sad trust that due weight would bo given to tbo 
views and opinions ot various Indian Ohambors of Commerce and the Federation of 
Indian Chambers. There are seme objectionable features In tho rooommoodations of 
the Inoome-tax community. I do not like to dismiss all those points but I would 
like to say this: Income-tax is an obnoxious levy, and it should not be imposed in 
a manner that would make one feet that it was a penalty imposed for being com¬ 
paratively successful in business. In any case, I hope the short-sighted policy of 
‘killing the goose that iayB golden eggs* will ho avoided by those who wilt bo called 
upon to froma legislation on tho basis of the recommendations of tho Experts’ 
Committee," 

The next question touehod by the Chairman was that of ratio and currency. 
“The Oovernmont” he said *hnd shown utter disregard ot publio opinion and had 
not had the oourtosy even to discuss tho question with responsible loaders and their 
attitude had boon one of compioto deftaneo of pubiiil opinion. They oould not accept 
the ip*» dixit of Finanuo Members, who came to India with prooonesived tdoas and 
usually with an anti-Indian outlook. Why should not tho Oovornmont appoint a 
Coamittco consisting of noa-odlaial Indians mid exports to review this question 
He was not prepared to attach any value to tho opinions expressed by a foreigner 
who has preconceived ideas based upon tho faolois prevailing in other countries, 
w hat was right for Britain might not bo so for India. The whole Ratio and Cur- 
roncy question would havo to bo vlowod from n purely Indian national standpoint. 
Tho Viceroy, on the advico of the Financo Member, decllnod to receive a deputation 
of the Madras Currency Loaguo which wanted to wait upon His Excellency to dis- 
cum the Curronov quosHon. Tho tone of tho Finance Mombor’s speeches during tho 
Budget session of the Legislative Assembly on this and other mattors betraved a 
attitude towards Indian Interests and nothing ooulfbo 

Se hifowl prt tfa&K, ° f a “ M3ymiiathutl5 Membw ™uod to 



The Indian Insurance Conference 

Fourth Senion—Calcutta—7th. March 1937 

The Welcome Address 

Tbs fourth session of the Indian Insurance Conference commenced at the 
National Insurance Bril ling. Cticatu on the 7th. Mu-ch 1937 under the presidency 
of ifr. Waltkan-i Hiraehand. Thera was a large attendance of delegates and 
visitors from different parts of India 

Welcoming the delegates to tbs In lion Insurance Conference Mr, Kali mi Ranjan 
Sarear, Chairman of the Reception Committee said:— 

It is my pleas sat duty to extend to yon a hearty welcome and I do so with ail 
my heart, i find particular pleasure in welcoming yon to this historic metropolis, 
not only because it has nursed me and many of as into oar manhoods and formed 
the centre of oar activities, bat bocaase it can trace its association with the very 
dawn of Indian insurance. 

As far tact as ISIS an insarance company named Oriental Life Assurance Co., 
was started in Calcutta mainly by Europeans. Eventually this company failed in 
1S3 i and was transformed into the New Oriental. Let me add here that this com¬ 
pany has no connection whatever with oar premier Indian Company of Bombay. It 
was through the eff irts of Baba Muttrtid Seal that the Company was prevailed 
upon to accept Indian lives. Since thea 'insurance enterprise made very great pro¬ 
gress ia Bengal and leading people of the province snch as Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Kuntanu Lihiri and Rostomji Cowasji took an active part in the development of 
insurance business in the country. It was also left to a great reformer and an 
eminent sou of Beogil, Raja Ram' Mohan Roy, to direct the nation's attention to 
the need of protection of widows and orphans; and as early as 1822 he issued an 
appeal through the columns of the ‘Calcutta Journal’ reqesting the wealthy Hindus 
of Calcutta to start an institution for the maintenance of the poor widows. This 
urge for Indian Insarance found expression tu the gradually increasing number Of 
companies started to various parts of India But it was not till the Swadeshi Move¬ 
ment that the Tull tide of our national surge was released and Calcutta, which can 
rightly claim that she has always occupied a conspicuous place in all phases of oar 
national enterprise, come agaia "prominently into the picture. 

Bat the only purpose of holding these annual conferences or conventions, as they 
are called in the West, is not merely to pay homage to the enobling institution of 
insurance. Conventions are essential to the well-being of organized groups. Tired 
brains need relaxation. Fatigued physiques need recouping. Isolated view-points 
need expansion. It is good that ones each year we should renew acquaintances 
within oar group and make new ones. True enough, a convention like this may 
take on the noisy aspect of a mutual admiration society. But these conventioneers 
also expose themselves and their personal and professional problems to the corrective 
and constructive methods of their contemporaries or competitors. Many heads are 
better than one and accumulated experience is the basis upon which our business 
depends to a large extent. The chief advantage of a conference like this from the 
strictly academic point of view, is the contact which we establish with the success¬ 
ful thinkers and administrators in our profession. Whether you come alone or as • 
part of a local group, there is always the opportunity for this invaluable “should er- 
rubbing" method of mental improvement. 

The record of insurance business in India daring the last decade or so is a proud 
record and we would be justified in having a rapid review of this record here. The 
first few years of Indian insurance were necessarily years of trial and travail, of a 
great idea) soaking slowly into a nation’s life of mistakes made and expiated, of 
crusted traiitions. of tragic fatalism melting slowly under the pressure of the urge 
to conserve a nation's strength. From improvident spendthrifts the people were 
slowly being taught the value of thrift and foresight and although there is still a 
long way to go. It may be reasonably claimed that the people have at least recog¬ 
nised the necessity of such a corrective in their lives. From being oonfined to a 
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handful of men with progressive ideas, insurance has bow caught the imagination of 
the people at large and development along scientific lines has given it a firm and 
rooktiko foundation. 

In 1035 only about 60 Insurance Companies woro working in India, bat during 
the noxt ton years the number of companies increased by 150. In 1D25 Indian com¬ 
panies showed a total life fund of Rs, 12 and half erores and a total premium income 
of Hs, S and one-fourth ororos, while ton years inter we find the total life fund 
increased to something over Its. 31 and throo-fourth ororos and the total annual 
premium income to a little over Rs. 0 and half ororos, that is an increase _ to about 
thrice the previous figure in both the oases. The total business in force in 1925 of 
Indian Companies was Rs. 47 ororos, this in 1934 had leapt to Rs. 132 ororos. In the 
total now business obtained by tho Indian Companies, nlso wo find a very big 
increase from Its. 8 and ono-sixth ororos in 1925 to Ks. 39 ororos in 19J4. 

I should like to draw your attention in this connection to the tondonoy for 
costs to increase. This oalls for oarofut attention in every instance for, as 
you all know, the mounting up of tho expense-ratio is generally a sign of 
retrogression for insurance companies. It is la most oases duo to tho exigencies of 
a growing competition which may at onoo bo a fillip to and a drag on the expansion 
of insuranoo business. There fa, on tho one hand, the daily growing number of 
Indian companies and the now ontrrcla, in a frantic struggle for oxistonoe, multiply 
their costs for procuring business and thus forsake the strictly soiontifio bases of 
insuranoo. On tno other hand, tboro aro the foreign companies who can afford to 
work at a larger cost in India because they aro safely entrenched behind a large 
volume of woll-ostablishod and ooonasnio business throughout the world. Tlio 

result of this competition is to foroo up tho cost of insurance business in India 

generally and I invite your serious attention to this question. A comparison of 
the relative new business and premium iaaoraa of Indian and non-Indian companies 
also shows that the better class of business oven now goes to non-Indian companies. 
Wo should endeavour to woaa the woll-to-do intelligentsia of the country from 
this unreasoning and nnpatriolio partiality and to onlist Ihoir support in the oauso 
of indigenous insuranoo business, for, business of an improved quality generally 
means lower oosts. 

It is not for mo boro to suggest ways la which expenses could bo lowered ; 
all I wish to emphasise is that serious thought and attention should bo devoted 
to this problem ; and endeavours should bo mado to approach and tocklo this 

problem from ail Bides. No part of oar progress mast be a profitless progress, 

and the question of costs thoroforo must bo given our anxious consideration to-day. 
But wo must clearly roaliso that the nature of the probtera is such that its 
solution demands, and rightly demands, tho combined efforts and interested co¬ 
operation of tho various life oifioos. 


I should also like to add a few words on tho problem of invesiment of insurance 
funds. During the years after tho War, which saw such a rapid expansion of 
insuranoo business in India, Government and analogous securities offered at 
onco profitable and safo avenues of investment and tho handsome yield to be 
derived from each investments enabled tho insuranoo companies to earn largo 
profits. But tho rates of iatorost on those securities have now fallen and it does 
pot seem likely that they will soon bo raised-. This has mado tho problem of 
investment of insuranoo funds more complicated. There was a tendency all along 
to depend largely on (JovernmoQt securities for Investment and in tho public mind 
also thoro is an unquestioning faith in gilt-odgo. But tho interest rate on Govern- 
ni<at ioeuritjoa das shrunk 10 such &a oxtuut that idyobI taunt is thess alone is 
sometimes not enough to earn for aa insurance company oven the minimum 
interest on which its proraiom rates aro based not to mention surpluses for a 
bonus declaration, go far as intorost rates aro concerned it is probable that lifo 
insuranoo business fs entortng upon a long noriod of loss favourable conditions. 
It is no longor possibfo to earn tho abnormal intorost profits of tho oarly nost-war 
, w u,. 1 . wc ^° la r B«ly responsible for high bonuses and low premiums oa 
withoul-profit policies and thoro aro thus greater handicaps now against which 
the fi1fld ar!,nC0 offics ® h ‘ >S0 *° ^ontond—specially those who aro new entrants in 


it tl* 1 nk.?!!!? 0 ?}. la,f Interest rates on securities needs very oarofol attention, 
it i* obvious that depoodocoo oa Government and other Jew interest bearing 
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securities sloe8 will ^ not enable us to ears the surplus necessary for declaring 
suitable bo noses and it is also a fact that an unreasonable expectation of high boons 
rates persists in the pablio mind. It is true that owing to the appreciation of 
security prices it is perhaps possible to hold on to the high bonus rates 
of previous years for some time longer bat I am sore it is widely recognised 
that it is unscientiSo to attempt to squeeze out of our modest interest income an 
immoderately large bonus from year to year. It is a much more honest an il 
straightforward way of dealing with the problem of shrinking yield to lower 
correspondingly tho bonus rate than to sharpen the edge of public expectancy and 
eventually io engender publio distrnst by bolding on to high rates that are not 
justified by scientific valuation*. I am sure that all of us appreciate the implica¬ 
tions of this problem ; but it is a question of who will first face (he odium of 
lowering the bonus rate. In my opinion the lead should come from well-established 
companies that have built large reserves and can afford comparatively stringent 
valuation than from relatively younger institutions who are not yet so firmly 
established in the public confidence. 

I should like to say a few words about publicity and press propaganda in this 
country. No doubt you ail realise the great importance of educative propaganda, 
particularly at this stage of our progress. Whether to make the publio more 
insurance-minded and take a more intelligent interest in the fortunes of insurance 
business in India or to make the agents more efficient and successful in tbeir 
great humanitarian calling, educational propaganda has taken on a new emphasis 
everywhere. Many journals mainly devoted to insurance matters have appeared in 
the field during recent years and political and other journals also are taking an 
increasing interest in insurance matters. But may I point out that some of these 
journals do not always follow the path of healthy and constructive criticism V 
They frequently attempt lo run down individual institutions and personalities 
under tho pretext of honest criticism and allow -the sanctity of their oolomns to 
be defiled by the show of personal malice and ignorance. There has also appeared 
in the field a type of so-called experts who take anon themselves the role of 
insurance reformers. They start preaching dogmatically about the scientific methods 
of investment of insurance funds which they have never bandied : about general 
administration of which they have no practical experience and about actuarial 
matters of which they know little or nothing—all with a view to discredit particular 
individuals or institutions. The only credential of many of those who write so 
glibly on these highly technical matters is that at some stage they had belonged 
to the field force of an iosurauce company and their only motive, perhaps, that 
there is money in this game. It has to be admitted with legret that these 
propagandists often receive open or covert encouragement from oven; influential 
and wdi-established companies who mistakenly see io these attempts to ran down 
their rivals an opportunity of furthering their own prospects. 

Healthy criticism is always welcome and has its uses and honest journalism, 
it must be admitted, plays a great part in the development and progress of a 
national industry. But tbis typo of unfounded and malicious criticism containing 
vaguo innuendoes or open insinuations against^ specifia companies is a decided 
handicap to the development and progress of insurance particularly at this stage. 
The unwary public, not having the necessary education to weigh the value of such 
criticisms, frequently accepts them unhesitatingly at their face value and tends to 
become sceptical, ft is obvious that ooly sincere co-operation and free-masonry 
amongst insurance men and insurance institutions can weed out this malignant 
growth from the insurance sphere ; for, an insurance company, no matter how 
well-established and trusted, has little to gain and much to lose from such 
unmerited and ill-willed attacks on a rival. 

Gentlemen, the path of progress is seldom rosy and in spite of these impediment 
and handicaps we have to go on. Bat these difficulties need not detract from our 
enthusiasm or chill our ardour. In almost every sphere of activity, ours has been 
a history of a relentless fight against heavy odds bat I am inspired by the confidence 
that we oan overcome them and rise superior to the besetting conditions. But for 
that, it is necessary to rely not on the accident of oironmstances bat on efficiency 
and precision, on grit and sincerity. To-day we have to face the formidable com¬ 
petition of foreign companies and also the often unwise competition of ambitious 
new-comers. But if we look for a panacea for these maladies in State legislation and 
other extraneous aids we would be seriously circumscribing the scope of our own 
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progress, I like to visualise the day whoa Indian insurance will oonao iato its own 
not only in its native soil bat in other lands and climes. Int ns la the pleasurable 
an tic iiiation o! that glorious future proceed to build on the solid foundation or stric 
scientific efficiency and iatrinsie worth and not on the sands of protection and patron¬ 
age. Let our vory efficiency awl soundness bs the greatest bulwark against tne 
perils of a crowded market-place. 

A great responsibility thus devolves on our insurance administrators and executives 
to-day. Tho pioaeers in ovary sphere are like the trustees of a future heritage and 
the traditions and conventions, tho faith and fortiludo which future generations of 
insurance men will inherit must depond largely on tho devotion and integrity with 
which tho present generation of Indian Insurance administrators discharge their 
sacred trust. On tho mnnnor iu which wo fulfil the obligations whioh devolve on os, 
on tho scrupulous and efficient management of our affairs will depend the value o{ 
the legacy which wo bequeth to prosperity. For it ia now widely recognised that 
insurunoo plays on important part in the whole Jprocess of nation-building. Indeed, 
as 1 have already said, oivilisation itself Is founded on tho intangible yet powerful 
forces of obaraotor whioh insurance fosters and promotes. 

Few could have subjected this Bill to tho careful scrutiny and consideration 
whioh it deserves, within so short a time ntid*,I ahaiijthoreforo refrain from discussing 
the various provisions of this important measure*. This Bill ao vitally affects the 
fortunes of insurance businoss in India and Is of suoh far-reaching importance, that 
it is needless for ma to emphasise the necessity of a perfect understanding of its 
- implications and of tho pros and cons of all ita provisions before we venture to offer 
a constructive criticism of this proposed legislation. It appears from the speech of 
Sir Nripondranatli that tho provisions, ns at prosont ombodiod in tho Bill, do not 
represent the final and unalterable view of the Government. Wo have the neat six 
months in which to examine tho Bill in all its implications and to prepare a const- 
ilBred verdict on tho moiumro of its utility and suitability. I Bhotiid like to stress tho 
necessity of a very eareful aud serious scrutiny of the Bill and the dangers of hasty 
conclusions. Wo have, in gliort, to prepare careful briof for the Law Member mid 
those who know him well will fool confident that ouno wo oan oouvince him about the 
justice and equity of the points wo raise, our caso will bo safo in his hands. 

But may I draw your attontiou to tho risks of being carried away by the current 
of oft-repealed ideas ? ft Is possible to bo unduly alarmod by the possibility of 
encountering serious obstacles whore none exist and tho frantic effort to prevent 
hypothetical or superficial disabilities may result in cvor-logislation which would 
at oqco bo a handicap to our progress and an indictment oa our intriusio worth. 
The wish, far inutanaa, to bo allowed free scope of development unhampered by any 
competition may lead ns to tako sholtor under stringent laws whioh may react 
on tho development of our own Industry. Wherever actual foota reveal that wo 
are being subjoctod to unfair competition by foreign companies or aro being mudo 
the victims of inequitable laws and differential trnatment, lot us by ail moans 
agitato for relief. Bet wo must bo able to substantiate tho justice of our olatms 
and to provo from subsequent results how nncossary suoh measures wore for our 
progress. Let it not bo said of ns that wo merely patronage whilo what we needed 
was efficiency or that our progress was based on tho artificial supports of elaborate 
legislations. All this paints to the Imperative necessity of a cool aud unbiassed 
survey of actual facts beforo wo proceed to Tomody the ills or proscribe tho 
privilege* In the light of our experience in course of the last quarter of a 
century, lot us sock to remove tho hardships whoro thoy exist or guard against 
the dangers whoro thoy aro real, but let us otherwise leave the sphere of insurance 
tree from elaborate interference by the Statu or from any but tho natural forces of 
sorvico and progress 

Gentlemen, I shall not Inflict myself any longor on your tolerance. You are 
no doubt anxious to hoar tho President's address and who would not bo who has 
known Mr. Wideband liirachaod and his activities in various phases of public 
ic sr D iD ‘ l r! r,ai tnoffpsfo and a Director of the loading insurance company in 
India Sir, Watchand liirouhand has como to bo a familiar figure in tho economic 
sphere. And the reputation he pusxussos of being a free nod fearless thinker on 
various problems ha* no doubt whetted your appotito to hear him on the important 
xunject of insurance. I therefore icnvo you to tho enjoyment of that pleasure. 

me once moro oxteud to you all a warm welcome to this city aud to tho 
precincts of this conference. 
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The Ptfailfntiil Address 

Presiding otot the Conference Mr. UFalekmtd Biraekand slid :— 

It is • privilege »ad honour to he asked to preside over aa AU-India Insurance 
Conference aod I thank yon all for firing me this opportunity to con tribute in my 
humble way my share to the progress and development of Indian Insurance Com¬ 
panies in oar country. Let me at the outset congratulate Calcutta for organising 
this Conference this year in Bengal, because important issues affecting lnmanr« 
business are on the an Til to-day. 

I most congratulate the Congress on securing a majority in most of the major 
Provinces in the recent general elections. I think we Industrialists also should con¬ 
gratulate ourselves on this result, as the same will enable Congress to pat into 
practice what it has all along been ranting to do and what for want of 
necessary power, it oonU not do so far. I hope it will now be practicable for the 
Congress party to act in such a way, at least where it enjoys a clear majority 
forms a Government, is to directly benefit Swadeshi enterprise, if in the Provinces 
with Congress majority all Insurances, Banking and Shipping basiness, whether of 
Government or local Bodies such aa Municipalities, District Local Boards etc, are in 
practice placed with Indian Companies and those Companies are allowed to announce 
tberaselres being under Government patronage as the public at large follow the 
Government lead, 1 do not think safeguards can come in the way of their doing this. 
The Congress has so far shown itself to be the master mind as regards propaganda 
and organisation, and I think this should prove very useful to Congress represents- ' 
tires in miking the country self-contained as regards these Industries by empha¬ 
sising the need of public patronage in this country. 

It is br conferences and conventions like this that the peoples of the Western 
countries hare been able to advance rapidly in the various spheres of commercial 
and industrial activity. In case of Insurance especially, the London Chartered 
Insurance Institute with branches scattered all over Lngtaod has been mainly respon¬ 
sible for the Insurance minded ness which obtains there, as a result of which over 
40 per cent of the country’s population has a direct interest in the business of 
insurance. Similarly America, the land of Conventions and Conferences, he dose 
more in the cause of Insurance than all the rest of the world, the result being »b,i 
practically the entire population of that Trans-Atlantic Republic is one way or the 
other connected with insurance business. 

In the early stages Indian Companies encountered many difficulties; gradually 
some of these were overcome, but the greatest menace to the growth of Insurance 
business in India to-day is the competition from non-Indian Insurance Companies 
operating here. Competition takes many forms in a country like India. It may be 
recalk-4 that the Chairman of one of the leading British Insurance Companies 
definitely stated that out ot the premiums on new shares obtained by this Company, 
a good portion was to be spent in India. Continental Insurance Companies play 
havoc in India by actually experimenting on the Indian business and when ultimate! v 
they find that the Indian field is not encouraging they quietly quit the field, bat 
not before they have done a great deal of harm to our Companies. I do not pro¬ 
pose to quote specific instances as many of our Companies know but too well bow 
this competition and bow this experimentation on the Indian market have affected 
Indian Insurance business. In face of this fact, it is flabbergasting to be told by the 
Hon, the Law Member of the Government of India that there is no dumping of 
Insurance by foreign Companies, when instances are not wanting to show that 
damping is actually going on. If only the Indian Insurance conditions are closely 
examined, say, by a body like the Tariff' Board, this can be conclusively proved and 
a good case can be made for the protection of Indian Insurance Companies. After 
all any Act or Law that may be passed by Government of a country should have a 
beneficial effect on the industry concerned, and if there is do tangible evidence, of 
this good to the business one cannot become enthusiastic about the action of 

Government, 

This naturally brings me to the proposed Insurance Bill recently brought forward 
by the Government of India. The Hon ble law Member is entitled to credit from 
ns for the Bill although I cannot but say that it falls short of supplying the most 
c-re<»niGI need of Indian insurance business, namely protection from non-Indian 
f.-.rT'pjnipc I am one of those who believe that Indian Ranking, Shipping and 
invn ramie are the three most important branches of our commercial life which 
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should bo devolopod sotoly from tho point of view of India’s interests and not of 
tiio British Empire, that is they sliouid bo owned, controlled and managed only by 
the Nationals of the oonotry. Nothing else should really weigh with us in this de- 
votopmont, except, tho rapid progross of thoso throe important nation-building com¬ 
mercial services. 8uoli things ns “invisiblo items" which play so prominent a part 
in the foreign trade of Oroat Britain are simply unknown to India, although India 
contributes quito a good sham to the “Invisible exports” of Great Britain. 

Examining tho Insurance Bill introduced by Qovoromont from this standpoint, I 
should at once say, that in this, even tho shadow of protection Is woefully absent. 
Although tho Indian Insurance exports, some of them non-Indians of experience and 
standing, who had the opportunity of examining Indian insurance conditions minutely 
and who aro Iho only persons really competent to know wbore the shoe pinohes, 
demanded in thoir report direct protection to indigenous companies, thoir demand 
appears not to havo weighed with tho Government at all I Initial deposits 
and registration of Companies aro welcome, and aro good in themselves but, for 
companies which aro old ostablishod and have enormous funds at thoir disposal, 
such regulations are negligible, cannot possibly touch oven the fringe of tho real 
problem that confronts ludiau lasuranoo Companies, 

In the mattor of deposits, Indian compaufos to a largo extent will be always at a 
disadvantage because of the fact that almoHt all oxtorual companies which are doing 
business in India havo accumulated such largo assets that they wilt bo in a position 
to furnish any amount of dujiosits without inconvoalonca. For instance, a country 
like the United Slates of America is tho very country which tho iargost deposit 
requires whether a company does a diroot or re-insuranoo business. Yet many 
foreign uompanios havo put up largo deposits simply booauao of tho faot that a largo 
volume of businoBs was ^available, although at tho moment one boob signs of a move to 
ranko American.insurance safe for American insurance oonatrios. When thorofore tho 
question of deposit is considered In Indio, I firmly beliovo that tho minimum deposit 
may be retained, but that deposits for all oomnnntcs should bo on tho basis of a parti¬ 
cular percentage of thoir total assets. It should bu noted that thoso companies who do 
perhaps a’small business in India compared with thoir total business, are in tho habit 
of parading before the Indian public their total financial resources running into scores 
of millions sterling through advertisement and other literature. This naturally works 
on tho imagination of the public. I am suro tho Indian insurance officials will bo 
sblo to evolve a sohemo moro favouxablo to India when tho bill is discussed before 
the detect Committee. 


1 am disappointed at finding a roferonoa to “Reciprocity” in the Bill. I wonder 
bow there can possibly bu any reciprocity in Insuranoo or for that matter, in 
any other branch ot industry or services between India and other rich advanced 
countries. Reciprocity butwoon tho giant companies of Oroat Britain and tho infant 
of Indian companies born yortorday is solf-duooption and a faroo pure and simple. 
It It is put before us seriously, I take it as an Insult to our intolligencu. The 
Indian pubtio have been long demanding doQnito protection for Indian owned com¬ 
panies with * view to enable them to grow in India itsolf, and Bitch growth is at 
present dwarfed bouauso of tho presence in India of foreign companies. Recipro¬ 
city is bouod to work only as a one-way traffic In India as unlike other foreign 
countries. India cannot hops for any big volume of direct insuranoo business in any 
advanced countries, however much they may comply with Stato requirements. 

Titofd ftr® many subtle devious odoplud by various countries agaioat foreign insu- 
ranoo companies as a whole. Taking tho oxamplo of England, the homo of insurance 
busino*s, it may definitely bo statod Mint so far as goocral Insurance business is 
concerned there is no hope for any Doa^Uritlsh Company of getting my respectable 
voluma of dircot Insuranoo businods from the Britisher. Even Colonial OomnanUs 
cannot mako and have not made any great headway in England. Statistics published 
by British InsurancB journals show that almost all tho proportios in tho city of 
London are Insured oxelusivofy wdh tho British Insuranoo companies and Uoyda. 

,aDC ?J* * r ® * or m Indian Company, however powerful it may bo* to get 
any share of direct insurance business Micro* ™ ® 

The mechanism of British industrialists is such that most of tho trading organi- 
° P0Q , il ! 8uran . a «? 1 ^*“8 plaooU only with tho British Insurance Com¬ 
panies. Other countries similarly protoot thoir own insurance Companies Other 
countnoa similarly protect tbefr own insurance business tor the Dt’oftheir 
National Companies, I would like tho Government of India to do for lndiM & 
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ranee Companies what Japan dil (or Japanese Insurance Companies. From the rear 
1&J3 when the great earthquake occurred, the Japanese Oorerntnent has been engaged 
in protecting its insurance companies, the sole idea being to develop and strengthen 
the position of the then existing Insurance Companies. Two steps were taken by 
Japan. One was not to permit the inauguration of any new Japanese Company and 
the other was not to allow the entry of non-Japanese 'insurance companies of which 
the Japanese Government can be really proud. To-day thev have consolidated their 
position, strengthened their finances and have practically reached a stage where 
almost all the Japanese insurance business is being absorbed by the indigenous com¬ 
panies. I want sttnilar steps to be tafceo by the Government of India in the interest 
of Indian companies and only if this is done can we hope for real forward movement 
in Indian insurance business. 

Now that the Congress has gained a large majority in almost al! Provinces, I 
hope no opportunity will be lost in pressing this plan, so as to enable Indian com¬ 
panies to attain a similar position to that which the Japanese companies have 
attained with the mid of the Government 

There should be a ban on the entry of any new companies indigenous or foreign 
without discrimination into India for soma years to come because there are already 
too many, particularly life Companies. 

I will go a step further and suggest that an addition be made to the proposed bill 
making it a penal offence for the Indian public generally and Indian Industrialists 
in particular to insure with a company which is not an Indian Company. I would 
also suggest that another addition be made in the bill making it an offence for any 
one to insure with a Company which is not licensed by the Government to do 
business in India In other words, l want the Indian insurance business to be 
placed in India itself. 

I am quite alive to the (act that recently there has been a great increase in the 
number of life insurance companies in India and 1 should take this opportunity of 
sounding, if I may, a note of waroiog in its regard. I believe the time has come 
for Indian Insurance Companies to take stock of the situation and to find out wheth¬ 
er some effective reform is not necessary in this regard. Just as the Japanese 
Government insisted upon many insurance companies either amalgamating with each 
other or getting themselves amalgamated with some of the larger companies, Indian 
companies also should seriously consider this problem and see whether early steps in 
this direction may not after ail be conducive to the good of them alL That will 
eliminate not only a lot of unhealthy competition, but will achieve something far 
more important vir., making the business of insurance far more clean and responsive 
to public needs and interests. The pablic of India are becoming more and more in¬ 
surance minded and are beginning to put their faith, in insurance. It is the sav¬ 
ings of a life-time that are handed over to insurance companies and it is therefore 
the sacred duty of every Indian insurance company so to conduct its affairs that 
this public confidence in the great institution ot insurance once gained shall never be 
shaken. Having the very best interests of the progress of Indian insurance at 
heart, I am making this suggestion, of that amalgamation and consolidation of our 
companies, because 1 do not want to give chance to any of our ill-wishers to 
magnify any of oar shortcomings to oar detriment. The time has come when we 
should examine, pause a little, and do a little introspection, instead of merely 
pointing our fingers to the shortcoming of oar rivals in the field. 

Resolutions 

The conference reassembled in the afternoon to discuss resolutions. The following 
resolutions was passed 

SwaPESHl LtSCRiSCE 

Pandit Santanarrt moved a i resolution urging the people of India to 
place their insurance business exclusively with indigenous concerns and thereby 
helping the economic development of the nation. Ia moving it the speaker regretted 
that a resolution of this kind should be moved before an Indian assemhty from year 
to year not onty from such a conference but also from tbo platform of the Federa¬ 
tion of the Indian Chambers and Industry. He did not know whether it was their 
su-nte political condition that was responsible for this lack of patriotism on their 
part or vice versx Any way it was a vicious circle and they shoald get out of it. 
It was an accepted theory that the wealth of the country shoald be kept in it as 
43 
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possible and In the sphere of insurance there was no reason why that theory should 
undergo a change. Ho referred particularly to the numerous sugar factories esta¬ 
blished In the country nnd said that with tho exception of a dozen of them none 
had insured with Indian conoerns. Ho asked the conference to take steps that when 
the question of giving pretootion to tho industry camo they would see that unless 
tho concerns Insured with tho Indian concerns they would send memorials to the 
Government asking for withdrawal for auoh protection to the industry, 

Ur. Ant ah supported tho resolution and said that nothing tangible oould be ex¬ 
pected in this respect from a Government which was not national. He held that 
insurance companies could do a let in providing social sarvioa to the people pro¬ 
vided they got the support which was duo to thorn from thoir countrymen. Ho 
hopod that dologates on return to thoir places would do every thing in thoir power 
to carry on propaganda on behalf of tho indigenous oonoorns. 

Prof. J. £ Chowdhvry further supported tho resolution which was carried un¬ 
animously. 

Dtrcon or Inst? arse* Bill 

The most Important resolution of tho Conference regarding its attitude to tho 
Insurance Bill of 1937 os introduced in tho Assembly was moved by Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar characterising tho bill os dofeotivo and which fails to moke provision 
-»’.for really effective protootiou for indigenous insurance business. 

Ur. Sarkar said that the Bill was a complioatod one and contained more than 
109 sections. Within the short time sinco It had been published it had not been 
• possible to disease it sufficiently and come to constructive conclusions. That was 
one of tho reason why tho resolution had been modo in gonoral terms. Tho insur¬ 
ance companies wore distributed ad over the country and it had not been possible 
for them to meet tho Bombay businessmen or for thorn to moot Madras within the 
time that bad elapsed. They hod yet six months of their time and intend to meet 
each other and by comparing notes would bo able to put forward constructive 
suggestions to tho Soloot Committee. The Bill required to ho modified in the matter 
of supervision of management of companies. But that was a subject about which 
there were bound to be differences of opinion. When they could sit together and 
could have mutual diseussioas they, ho thought, would bo ablo to put forward 
constructive suggestions to tho Select Committee. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan seconded the resolution which was unanimously adopted by 
the Conference, 

Dr. 8. C. Roy movod a resolution asking tho Government immediately to abolish 
the postal insaranoo fund. The resolution was put to voto and adopted, 

Mr. L, 8, Baidyanatham moved a resolution urging the revision of tho Indian 
Iacome-tax Law with a view to bring it in lino with tho law prevailing in Bengal 
and also subjecting Insurance Companies to a rate of tar muoh lower than the 
full oompany rate in viaw of tho faut that several policy-holders wore not subjected 
to tho maximum rate of tax. 

Mr. P. O. Ray seconded tho resolution whioh was accepted by tho Conference. 

Mr. 8. L. Roy moved a resolution urging that all companies should take effective 
moasuros for enhunoing the prestige uud status of fiuldworkors and safeguarding 
their legitimate Interests, Tho resolution was sueondud, put to veto nnd carried. ' 

Hal Bahadur U. O. Chaftravahy movod a resolution that tho notion of the muni¬ 
cipal and other local bodies in subjecting insaranoo .companies within their jurisdic¬ 
tion to taxation and demanding Jioonso fees oven from agents without offices as 
vexatious and urging upon them to abolish all suoh taxes and fees. 

Mr. Stuanka Ohattak supported tho resolution and hopod that the Chairman of 
the Reception Committoo who was a Councillor of tho Calcutta Corporation would 
move in the matter and bring tho redress that was so badly required. 

After the Chairman of tho Reception Committoo had thanltod tho delegates and 
Use President and Bandit Sanatanam replied on behalf of the dologates the Con¬ 
ference dissolved. 
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The Chamber of Princes 

14th, Session—New Delhi—24th, February 1937 

Yicj boy's Address to iiie Prikoes 

T!iq Mth session of tho Chamber of Princes oommonoed at New Delhi on the 24 th. 
February 1937 after two years' interval. Tho attendance was fairly largo, about 45 
Princes being present A largo number of* Qeirs-apparent sat in a row behind the 
Princes, while Ministers were watching the proceedings from the Visitors' Galleries. 
Tho Marohioness of Linlithgow was amongst the distinguished visitors. 

Before tho proceedings started the Viceroy received tho Princes in the room 
Bdjoln.og the Chamber and exchanged greetings. Punctually at 11*12 a. m. the Vice¬ 
roy was ushered to tho throne from where he delivered tho following address :— 

“Your Highness,—It gives me groat pleasure to weloome your Highnesses this, ■ 
morning on the first oooassiou oa which 1 have had the honour to address the 
Chamber of Princes. I am glad to 6ee such a large and representative attendance 
of Princes at this the 14th session since the inauguration of the Chamber. 

“It is now just two years since the Chamber of Princes last met. In this inter¬ 
val wo and tho whole oi the British Empire have had to mourn the passing of a 
sovereign greatly beloved, His late Majesty King George V. Many of your High-, 
nesses had the honour of His late Majesty's personal acquaintance and throughout * 
his long reign he was known to all as a true and sympathetic friend of the Indian 
Princes, in the welfare and progress of whose order he always took so close and 
personal an interest. In His Majesty King George Yf, I know that your Highnesses 
will have no less firm a friend who, in this and in many other matters, will foilow 
the high example left him by his august father. I will say no more of these 
subjects now, as I see that there are upon your agenda loyal resolutions to be 
moved by Bis Highness the Chancellor. 

“Since last this Chamber met, the Princely Order has suffered severe loss by the 
death of no less than six Rulers. 1 would refer in particular first to His late High¬ 
ness the Raja of Rajgarh whoso long rule of 80 years was brought to a close by hi3 
death last October. He was a beneficent Ruler whose passing will have been a 
source of sorrow to hie people as well as to the whole of his Order, Others whose 
deaths we deplore are Their Highnesses of Chamba of Khairpur, of Radh&spur and 
the ex-Raja of Samthar and the Maharani of Bastar who was a member of the 
representative electorate of this Chamber. I would express on behalf of your 
Highness as well as mvself our very deep sympathy with all those who have been 
bereaved by these doaths. To the successors to these Holers, I would express our 
warm congratulation on their accession and our confident hope that they will con¬ 
tinue to maintain the high traditions of their Order as well as to bear worthily the 
heavy responsibilities wfiioh must henceforth rest upon their shoulders. 

“We weloome Their Highnesses of Gwalior and Cooch-Behar who have boon 
invested with their Ruling powers since last this Chamber met and we trust that 
they will take an active part in the deliberations of this Chamber. The Raja of 
Nagod bu also recently been invested with Ealing powers on the termination of his 
minority and has become a member of the representative electorate. I would con¬ 
gratulate also on tho recent succession of His Highness the Mir of Khairpur and 
His Highness the Naw&b of Radbanpnr. 

“To turn now for a moment to the international field, I would refer with warm 
appreciation and I feel sure that, in doing so, I shall be voicing the sentiments of 
ail of Yoor Highnesses, to the work of Sir Sersy Mai Bapna in 1935 and of Sir V. T. 
Krishnamacharya in 1936 as members of too Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations. Their reports are to be laid before Your Highnesses in the course of this 
session and will, I know, be studied with the keenest interest 

*My distinguished predecessor. Lord Willingdon, informed Your Highnesses in 
1935 of the advance that had, up to that time, been made iu the policy of bringing 
all the Indian States into direct relations with the Government of India. That pro- 
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cess has recently boon completed, a fact wbioh I trust Year Highnesses will regard 
as a causo for satisfaction, though l would not wish to appear in any way to mini¬ 
mise the reality of tho debt of gratitude towards those Provincial Governments 
with whom they have for so long boon in such oloso relationship, which, 1 know, 
those Rulers naturally feel. But the change is one that is demanded alike by login 
and tho force of circumstances as they are by the advent of new constitutional con¬ 
ditions in India. Your Highnesses aro aware of the steps taken by me since I 
assumed charge of my present offioo designed to assist individual Rulers in reaching, 
•t an early dato, a decision in regard to their attitude towards the Federation of 
India. I am encouraged by tho communications that 1 have received from many 
quarters to believe that the discussions that have taken place, with my representa¬ 
tives, havo boon of assistance and have • served to clarify a mimbor of points. I can 
frankly tell Your Highnesses that ono outcome of those discussions has been to 
present in n now light to my own mind mere than one aspect of this many-sided 
problem. Tho substaDco of those discussions has now been collected and is being 
subjected to close examination, lily strong hope is that means may bo found in the 
not too distant future to reach conclusions satisfactory to all concerned. 

“Your Highnesses are, 1 know, as fully alive as I am to the importance at the 
sfago which we havo now reached or a very early decision as to your attitude 
towards tho Federal scheme. You can Toly on me to continue os in the past to do 
’ all in my power to help you in reaching that decision by placing at tho disposal of 
tho Princely Order all such assistance as I properly can, I will no longer detain 
Your Highnesses from procooding with the agenda which you have before you. In 
«H the mutters which come up for your consideration I am confident that Your 
Highnesses will keep before you tho true interests of your several Slates, the welfare 
of tho Princely Order and tho highest good of ludia and of tho Empire." 

His Excellency was loudly cheered when ho concluded his address. 

Resolutions 

Tho Viocroy then took tho chair and tho Chancollor, the Mahnrnna of Dholpur, 
moved tho first resolution of condolonoo on the deulli of King Googro V. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikunor seconding tho resolution said that having served 
His !ato Majesty as an A. D. O. for 33 yours, ho knew tiro extent of His late 
Majesty’s love and sympathy for tho people and ids kindly and general nature. 

The Raja Sahib of Korea and tho ftoja Sahib of JJattdi supported the resolution 
which was passed, all standing. 

Tho Maharana of Dholpur imovcd tho next resolution expressing profound and 
steadfast loyalty to tho person and throne of Ills Majesty King George VI and offer¬ 
ing their felicitations on Ids accession to tho Throne. 

The Maharaja of Patiala, seconding liio resolution, said that their loyalty to tho 
Throne was traditional and did not require roitoration. The Throno was the symbol 
of lho unity of tbo Empire. To tho King, they looked for protection of their rights 
sod continuance of their privileges. Tho loyalty of Prioucs was based on no soilish 
motive but was inherent. They wore looking forward to tho visit of their Majesties 
tho King and tho Queen to India when they would havo an opportunity of demons¬ 
trating thoir personal loyalty. 

, T |to Maharaja of Bikaner bh\6 that in tho midst of disintegrating influences 
visible fo all parts of tho world, tho personality of tho King-Emperor was a great 
force to preserve tho integrity of tho Empire, King Clcorgo VI had made it clear 
that he was determined to follow in tho footsteps of his illustrious father. That was 
a gcod augury. They wore anxiously looking forward to tho visit of tho King and 
*T° .V u « e “ ,0 . Iadia ’ anJ dwi P il ° lli0 °l»ioion of a certain school of political thought. 
Their Majesties would recoivo tho warmest wolcomo la India. 

,, Tho Maharaja of Reura said that tho Chancellor had ochoud tbo sontimonts of all 
the Ituling Princes, In India^ the person and throno of tho King wore hold saorod and 
their relationship with tho Throno was sanctiflod by treaties which wore inviolate 
ami inviolable. ' ' ' 


kt Th ®r P aj 5 °f Btlaspur said that tha personal touch of His Majesty was very valu- 
*b!o. The King was the symbol of the Empire. In tho midst oi destructive influence, 
the Empire maintained its unity. With tho valuabb advieo of tho King, tho States 
within the Commonwealth ^ecessary to-day which would load to bettor understanding 
Tha resolution was carried, all standing. 
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The Maharaja of Dholpur next moved a resolution, welcoming Lord Linlithgow 
as Viceroy. He said that India was at the cross-roads when the Viceroy assumed 
office and was embarking on a difficult constitutional experiment Lord Linlithgow 
had made a special study of the problem and was actively associated with it at a 
very important stage of its consideration and was greatiy responsible for the build¬ 
ing of the new Constitution. During the last tea mouths the welfare of the masses 
bad been the key-note of the Indian administration. The Chancellor had no doubt 
that the Viceroy would prove a real friend of the Kitting Princes. 

The Maharaja of Rtica, seconding the resolution, said that in Lord Linlithgow they 
would hud a most sympathetic Ruler who would safeguard their rights and maintain 
tbeir dignity. It was a matter of gratification that the Viceroy was no stranger 
to India. His visit as Chairman of the Agricultural Commission would always be re¬ 
membered with gratitude whose labours ensured the well-being of the masses. The 
Maharaja also welcomed Lady Linlithgow who would share the cares and responsi¬ 
bilities of the Viceroy's high office. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that the Princes would not look in vain to the 
Viceroy for safeguarding the interests of States under the new Constitution in which 
Rulers will take their proper place as willing and contented partners. He hoped 
that the constitutional problem would be settled to the satisfaction of Rulers, in a 
manner conductive to the preservation of imperial interests. He heartily welcomed. 
Lady Linlithgow. 

Hit EzctlUncy tht Viceroy thanked the Princes for their warm welcome to him¬ 
self and Lady Linlithgow and said that their generosity and good wishes were pre¬ 
cious things to him. He was very much touched at the expression of their good wilt. 
The Maharana of Dholpur next moved two resolutions, one recording sorrow at the 
demise of the Mir of Ehairpur, the Raja of Chamba, the Raja of Kajgarh and the 
Nawab of Radhanptir and the other offering congratulations to the Maharaja Scindia 
ol Gwalior and the Maharaja of Coocb Behar on their investiture with KuLmg 
powers and to the Mir of Ehairpur, the Nawab of Radhaopur, the Baja of Rsjgarh 
and I be Raja of Chamba on their succession. 

The Chancellor presented a statement showing the work done by the Chamber 
during the last three Years, specially thanking the members of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee for their valuable collaboration. 

Tbe Maharao of Catch and the Maharaja of Patiala thanked the Chancellor. The 
Chamber then adjourned. 

Second Day—New Delhi—25lh. February 1937 

The Chamber of Princes again met this morning with H. E. the Viceroy m the 
chair. Forty-four Ruling Princes were present, while the galleries were crowded 
with visitors. 

Tbe i lakarana of Dholpar. Chancellor, presented to the House the reports of Sir 
V. T. Krishnamachari who represented Indian Stales on the League of Nations and 
of the Standing Committee on the question of abrogation of tbo mail robberies rule 
as applicable to Indian States The House approved both the reports 

Lnder instruction from O: E. the Viceroy, Sir Bertrand Olanep. Political Secre¬ 
tary. announced that the Maharao of Cutch and the Maharaja of Bikaner having 
withdrawn, only two candidates were left to the contest for election to the Chan¬ 
cellorship. The Maharaja of Patiala was elected Chancellor by 30 votes to 13. 

Tho Stahaja of Patuila thanked Their Highnesses for the confidence in him and 
assured them that he would carry out, to the best of bis ability, the traditions of 
tbe Chamber and serve the Princely Order as be bad done in the past. 

The Jam iwheb of Navaoagar was elected Pro-Chancellor unopposed. 

The 1 faharana of Dholpur, the outgoing Chancellor, addressing the Viceroy said 
that His Excellency must be glad to see a large number of Princes represented in 
the Bouse, which was an indication of the rehabilitation of Princes’ interest in the 
Chamber. It bad been a matter of great satisfaction that the policy of bringing all 
fetales into direct relation with the Government of India had been pursued but there 
were some Rulers whose connectiou with tbe Government of India was not direct 
and he hoped that their relations would be simplified. He thanked Tbe Viceroy on 
behalf of the Princes for sending his representatives to clarify the issues involved 
in their joining the Federation and for tho personal interest taken by His Excellency 
in the welfare of the Princes. -As the result ol discussions which States had” said 
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the Maharaoa “with Yonr Excellency's representatives a id between tbomselvos, they 
havo found with regard to tho Instrument of Accession and the Scheduled attaobed to it 
that certain amendments, reservations, and limitations waro necessary for tho proper 
safeguarding of tho rights and privileges of States and their Rulers. _ Tho proposals 
(that States are able to ovolvo will be submitted lo Your Exoelionoy in order to en¬ 
sure that the agreed standard Instrument of Accession contains provisions of general 
applicability requisite to Bafegnard tho interest of States. While it is recognised that 
the final dooisioo regarding accession must rest with each State, tho fact that the 
standard Instrument of Accession will bo uniform to all State* makes it necessary 
for States to oo-oporalo in tho work of producing aa Instrument which would moot 
tho requirements of States generally,” 

Tho Maharana of Dhotpur Doped that Tits Exoelionoy would giro due consideration 
to tho proposal whioh wero to be forwarded by tho Chancellor and tho Standing 
Committee on behalf of States. 

s Tho Vicaroy, in reply, thanked tho Maharana for tho kind wordB used and assored 
him that ho would givo pergonal attention lo sevoral matters ho had raised (applause). 
If is Excellency said that it bad given him groat satisfaction to work with the Chan¬ 
cellor (Maharana of Dbolpur) ana ho felt sure Hint he would find it an oasy to work 
with his successor (Maharaja of Patiala). Referring (o tho duty ho had performed 
aa Chairman of the session of tho Princes’ Chamber, tho Viooroy remarked that bis 
task in tho chair had been muoh more easy than In another Chamber (laughter) 

Tho Maharaja of Puliala proposed a voto of thanks to tho outgoing Chancellor. 

He said that tho Maharana of Dholpur had worked as Chancellor “with such olfi- 
cienoy and hud work." 

Tho Raja of Bilnspar supported the motion, whioh was carried unanimously, 

Tho liouse then adjourned etna die. 


Indian Princes and Federation 

Mr. J, H. Morgan’s Opinion 

Tho Standlog Committoo of tho Chamber of Princes mot at Now Bolhi on tha 
* u * l® 3 * under tho OhairnuuiHlitp of tho Muhiuana of Dholpur, tho Chan¬ 

cellor. Tho*© who attended woro tho Maharajas of Dewas (Junior) and Dungarpur, 
Maharana of Jhalawar and Uajit of Maadi. It was believed tho mooting reviewed 
the position of Indian princes via a via tho Federation in tho light of various reports 
of committocs which recently mot fn Delhi, specially ihu report of tho Constitutional 
Committee, and deferred decisions to tho gonoral mooting oi Princes whioh was to bo 
held on tho next day. 

Ono of tho documents whioh engaged tho most anxious consideration of their 
Highnesses was Mr. Morgan’s Report which was believed to havo boon submitted to tho 
chancellor. Mr. Morgan who had very oarofuily aitnlysod tho Government of India 
Act and the Constitution Committee's report was understood to have taken tho view 
that tho Government of India Act as such was unsatisfactory inasmuch as it loft too 
many loop-holes through which autonomy and sovereignty of the Princes would ba 
encroached upon by tho Federal authority. Lobby talks indicated that Mr, Morgan was 
opposed to tho Princes entering tho Federation until thoir right of soooBsion wm defini¬ 
tely recognised In thn Consfitation Aat la support of this Mr, Morgan had given the 
?,k tho ® tatnto , 0< Westminister whoroundor any member of tho British Com- 
monwealth coold socodo aftor giving duo nolico to other membors. 

^ r L^ or i an ““ beliovod to bo advising tho Princes to insist that tho tenure 
nnivn °l r wr . nomio , eoa itt too Federal Logislaturo should bo during their 
act^ifnB i? » d il* * a Pnnco was coavmood that his representative was 

tuIo^wSf h»^h d - n< i 0 i , wilh hjuihaUaotions or In tho interests of his Stnto the 
B^^latur ha? ° ^ 10 roclU1)18 nonun00 ^respective of the life of tho Fodaral 
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Two pomts it may be useful to remember in connection with Prof. Morgans re¬ 
commendation to the Princes are that they should demand the right of secession from 
the Federation as a condition precedent for Joining. One is that in 1934, along with Sir 
Wilfred Green, now Lord Chief Justice Wilfred Green, he signed a statement that 
the Government of India Bill had been drafted with serapolona regard for the inter¬ 
ested States. After that statement was made at least 40 amendments hmt been 
suggested by the representatives of the States and boon Incorporated in the Bill, 
oilording farther protection to tho States. 

Secondly, the States themselves have said nothing about the right of secession 
from the Federation for tho last three or four years and among the original demands 
published as an annornre to the report of the Constitution Committee, this does not 
iind place. 

_ Apart from those doenmeats an informal Conference of Princes and States Ministers 
will consider the question relating to the appointment of Europeans in tho Indian 
States and will decide what points should be incorported in reply from the Ponces 
when the Viceroy addresses the Chamber. 

Mr. Morgan 1 * Report and Opinion 

u It is my duty as Connsel to advise the Chamber in the fateful decisions it has to 
take with complete impartiality and entire detachment from politics,” said Mr. J. H 
Morgan, E. C, in submitting his opinion, which was submitted to the Chancellor of. 
the Chamber of Princes oq the 18th. February 1937. In this report, which extends to 
<35 quarto pages. Mr. Morgan Has subjected the whole of the Government of India 
Act, 1935 and the Draft Instrument of Accession, together with the reports of the 
numerous Committees of States to a close and exhaustive examination. 

Mr. Morgan had been attending most of the meetings of the Constitution Com¬ 
mitted in his capacity as Legal Adviser to the Chamber and many questions of law 
were referred to him by Hi3 Highness the Maharaja of Patiala for his considered 
opinion. At a meeting of the Committee Ur. Morgan pointed out that he could not 
regard himself as necessarily bound by its conclusions and that on some points he 
found himself in disrgreement with the Committee as is apparent from his opinion. 

Mr. Morgan had brought to bear on his examination of the questions innumer¬ 
able cases from the law reports of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
relating to the Federal constitutions of Anstraiia and Canada in order to determine 
the legal principles which would be applied by the Privy Council interpreting the 
Government of India Act. Mr. Morgan says that be had noticed with surprise that 
in none of the Committees and recommendations made by them were to be found 
any reference whatsoever to Privy Council cases. This was unfortunate in as much 
as officers of tho Political Department may vary properly complain that the propo¬ 
sals for amendment and limitations had been passed upon them which were of a 
vague, speculative aod imaginative character and often based upon apprehensions 
which had do foundations in fact. 

Mr. Morgan says, aa Counsel is to enlighten the Princes Chamber as to every 
consequence prejudicial to the rights of States as a result of thair accession to 
Federation which his knowledge and experience as a constitutional lawyer might 
Boggest to him. If he did not do this he should be neglecting his duty and States 
might well have reasons to complain if in years to came such consequences occurred 
without his having foreseen of their occurrence. It was no part of his duty, empha¬ 
ses Mr. Morgan, to attempt to dissuade the States from entering the Federation even 
as it was no part of his duty to persuade them to enter It _ It was for the States 
themselves after due consideration of bis (Mr. Morgan's) opinion on these questions 
to decide whether or not they will accede. It may well be that the advantages of enter¬ 
ing the Federation outweighed dangers, in other words disadvantages, legally speaking, 
which are attendant on any contract so uncertain in its actual operation as a Feder¬ 
al contract had always and everywhere proved to be. That however is a political 
question on which I express no opinion. In pointing out ‘the elements of danger” in 
this opinion the object is not to raise difficulties in the way of entry of Indian 
Bates into the Federation but to remove them il removable they be. They can, I 
think, be removed if the Government of India is prepared, as I feel sure it is pre¬ 
pared, to consider sympathetically every proposal by way of ‘safeguard” which can 
be shown to rest oa appreciations well founded in law ; in other words on judiciah 
constructions enacted by Parliament 

Finally, Mr. Morgan says it is his duty aa Counsel to advise the Chamber in 
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llio fateful decisions it has to take with oomplote impartiality and entire detaohment from 
politics “My instructions aro simply 'to advise’ tho Chamber and no attempt whatsoever 
Tms been mado direutly or indirectly by tho Standing Comraittoa or any member ol it 
to inlUienoo the advice which it is my duty to give. Tho foot L have good reason 
kuiiovn. la uurfeetlv welt understood by tho Uovormnent of ludia whose corutai 


mv profession in England as soon as a Gounsel is uriotea tie uismissos auriieiy 
bis miud any political views of bis owa which ho miy at one time or another entertain 
upon the subjects and coniines himself with ail sincerity to the purely legal aspect 
of tlio questions submitted to him. , „ 

Mr. Morgan then deals with the “explanatory memorandum on sareguaras 
laid before tba Constitution Oommitteo. He lays emphasis oa the question ol 
sovereignty which lias been already discussed in tilt* explanatory memorandum 
circulated in January last. , , ...... 

Dealing with transformation in tho scope and character of sovereignty of tne 
States in the evont of their accession which is affected by the Act, Mr. Moran says 
that sovereignity is very considerably “impaired” nud wholly transformed. In this 
respect the Act itself Is quite os revolutionary as was the original Bill, Amendments 
put up by Mr. Morgan and his colleagues of tho 8tales in 1935 in accordance with 
their Instruments were to a considerable extent not ncoeptod by India Offleo while 
the effect to their acceptance in other eases was merely verbal. During the passage 
of tho Government of ludia Bill soroo of the lending Priuoos in a communication to 
the Government formulated oertaiu observations ou tho Bill expressing apprehensions 
at the “fundamental points" put forward by thorn not being accepted. As the result 
of thair ohjootion, certain amendments were accepted by tho Government and duly 
passed. Those amendments wore purely verbal and quite illusory. They have not 
changed tho legal effect of tho original draft of section 0 of tho Act In the slightest 
degree. To legislate for the Federated Stato la to legislate for the subjects of the 
Huter of that State and It taattors not whether subjects are expressly mentioned, as 
coming within tho scope of the federal legislature or whether they are not so 
mentioned. There oan bo no question that the power Is to legislate for all subjoota 
of Bis Majesty in British India and indeed for everybody else resident. It is. there¬ 
fore, obvious that the subjects of every Ruler of tho Fedoatod State will be just as 
much snbjectod and as directly subjected to the federal authority aa Bis Majesty’s 
subjects. Their alteglauco would henceforth bo divided between tho Ruler nod 
Federation. 

Turning from legislative sphere to the executive, Mr. Morgan Is oplnloa that It is 
of tho utmost importance that the Princes should boar in mind that coercive power 
of tho Federal Oovormnout In seouring Federal legislation to compel tho States to 
carry out any oxoeutivo obligations Imposed on thorn is quite unlimited under the 
Act. The Federal legislature is as has been woil said in a Caandian case. 


"omnipotent" within the Federal sphere and although tho States hope and expect 
that enforcement of tho federal obligations upon a State will bo confined to the 
Viceroy in oxerclso of pnrnmouutay, It Is not so confined in the Act or in tlio Draft 
Instrument of Accession, 


It remains therefore to consider this “explanatory mamorandum” In the light of 
“Federal Union” Instead of by the Act. A federal union means in law the surrender 
of sovereignty and on irrevocable surrender, Ur. Morgan concludes his observation 
on the sovereignty of Btnto* according to tho Federation in relation to the amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution Act. He says the subject ot amendment may be looked upon 
*rom two points of view; (i) the nmondraont of tho Act on the Initiative of States, 
•2) amendments of the Act in opposition to tho wishes of the States, but on tho Ini¬ 
tiative of the Imperial Government or Fedural Oovoromcat. As regards the first oase, 
the States might on soma future date find tholr rights, authority and powers so 
seriously curtailed as the result of judicial ooostruution of tho Act as to move thorn 
to petition the Government and Parliament of groat Britain to amend the Act in 
such a manner as to restore the construction whloh the Rulers of States had put 
njion the Act whoa they decided to accede to the Federation. This is o! course the 
only way in which the judgment of the Supremo Court of Appeal interpreting the 
Act of parliament in a sense contrary to that Intended by the legislature which 

K assed it or fo the intentions of parties who promoted it oan be corrected. The possi- 
ilriy of such a remedy is not exeiudod by tho Act but as a matter of constitutional 
practice It is extremely unlikely that the Government and Parliament of Great Bri¬ 
tain would coossnt to give effect to any petition on tho part of the Slates, 
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Tho question o( constitutional amonjmont lias an important bearing upon the 
“indissoluble” character of tho Federal Union which will be created by the accession 
of the States. The word “indissoluble' 1 i9 nowhere used In tho preamble to the 
Federal constitution of Australia. Ilut the union is just ns indissoluble ns in tha 
oaso of tho Australian Commonwealth and in the sumo sense. Tho States according 
to tho Fodoration iiavo bo right of secession. Secession is only possiblo if tho Im¬ 
perial I’arJiaraeut at tho request of the States amends tho Act to that effect This 
it may be takon as certain that tho Imperial Parliament will, as a matter of consti¬ 
tutional prnetioo, noser consent to do. To do so would bo to negative the “pledge 1 ’ of 
ultimate grant of dominion status made by tho Secretary of State during tho passage 
of the Bill through tho house of Commons. 

Mr. Morgan next deals with tho question of interpretation of tho Fodoral Consti¬ 
tution within the empire and savs it is a historical fact that always and everywhere 
the contracting parties to tho Federal constitution have found that as the result of 
judicial construction tho fodoral contract has turned out to havo a moaning which 
they novor intended whan they made it. On tfio whole, tho judicial construction 
has resulted in their Qnding that they have given op power, rights and authority 
which tiioy never intended to give up. None tho loss, surrender of these fights has 
proved to bo irrevocable. It could only be revoked either by secession, in other 
words withdrawal from the Federation, or by amendments at the instance of the 
States of the Federal constitution. Neither course- wili be open to the States once 
they havo codod to the Federation. 

Referring to the Instrument of Accession, Mr. Morgan says even if the Instru¬ 
ments wore to bo regarded as treaties in tho sense accorded to such agreement in 
international law, it must bo takoa as certain that any extrinsic evidence of what 
was said or done in tho negotiations preceding the accession of the States to the 
Federation will be held by the Privv Council to bo totally inadmissible ns evidence 
o! tbo moaning of Instruments or of tho intention of tho parties, the Crown on the 
one band and the Rulers on tho other, who mode it English coarts in construing 
a treaty follow Use earns rules as they apply to the construction of statutes and 
other Instruments, namely, that tho “text roust be construed as it now stands in the 
ratified convention and tho intention of its proposer is immaterial". 

Dealing with the Instrument of instructions Mr. Morgan says it will be recalled 
that various proposals have been made for tho inclusion in the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions to tho Governor-General of tho provisions for the protections of the rights and 
interests of the States in particular in such matters as “discrimination". The ques¬ 
tion arises as to what, if any, legal oEoaey is to be attached to the instrument of 
Instructions. In his opinion provisions of tho Instrument of Instructions are unen¬ 
forceable in law and that the “silent" operation ef tho constitutional principles” may 
and probably will in tho long run result in safeguards" contained in the Instrument 
becoming a dead letter. Even as things stand at the present moment and without 
anticipating tho grant which may be either proximate or remote of the Demiaion 
status to the Federated India, the safeguards provided by the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions are by no means so “safe" as might appear. Mr. Morgan adds “it it hardly 
necessary for me to say that in observations on the weakness of the Instruments of 
Instructions as safeguards for “the protection of tho rights of tho States, no reflection 
whatsoever on the good faith of the Government which is responsible for it is inten¬ 
ded. So long os that Government is in power, there can be no reason to doubt that 
the Instrument will be honourably observed alike in letter and in spirit. But a 
Government equally with Parliament to which it is responsible cannot bind its 
successors. As things are therefore the Instrument wilt hold good ns safeguard for 
just throe years and no more. What may happen after tho dissolution of tho present 
Parliament it is idle to speculate." 

Aa regards tha Federal Legislative list Mr. Morgan states that States mast really 
bear in miud that there will have to be a definite limit to tho limitations. In other 
words federation will never be brought into existence and will certainly never become 
a “working proposition” if it is sought to iroposo limitations on tho acceptance of 
the items in the Legislative list such as would prevent the Federal Legislature from 
legislating effectively at all. 

Bcferriog to tho Executive power of tho Federation, Mr. Morgan says it would 
be impossible to institute muon more to develop responsible Government in the 
Federation if the executive power was roservod to the States. The whole idea of 
responsible government is that tbe Federal Executive should be responsible to 
Federal Legislature, if the States were allowed to reserve to themselves executive 
44 
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power, tho Federal Government so far as (ho States woro concerned would bo shorn 
of its responsibilities to tho Federal Legislature, Tlio States must really make up 
their minds oillior to accept a share m tins Government of the redo ration or to 
remain outside the Federation altogether. . _ 

Regarding paramoimtoy, Mr. Morgan is of opinion that tho dualism of the ofneo 
of Uie Governor-General contemplated by tha Act itself sooms to bo an arhuoial one 
and must result either in the Viceroy being completely absorbed in the Governor- 
Uotjoral on tlio separation of tho two offices by their assignment to two separate 
persons. This separation is bound to oomo if and when Dominion Status is granted 
to India. ... ... , „ 

Concluding his opinion, Mr, Morgan says that most of the. imporlootions of the 
Federal constitution are duo to the faot that tiio authors of it have had to incor¬ 
porate in ono and tho same political structure two fundamentally different politics, 
the Indian States and Provinces of British India. This is the explanation of a certain 
want of harmony in design. Tho constitution is like a building which begun in one style 
of architecture is to bo completed in nnothor, in part Gothic, in part Jtonaissaaco 
and it may well bo that tho distribution of the stresses and strain of structure 
will appear In coarse of time unequal to the burden of its support, In that case, 
nmoBdmuut Will bocomo inevitable. It conforms to no theory of federalism if such 
there bo, but it is none the worse for that. It la empirical but so is tho British 
constitution and tho British constitution has endured while more fanciful constitu¬ 
tions linvo ioug since passed away. 

Mr, Morgan pays a warm tributo and expresses obligations to Mr. D. G. Dalvi, 
Advocate of Bombay nnd Junior Counsel to tlio Chamber of Prinoos who, ho writes, 
has given him most devoted nsaislanoe in the task performed under great pressure 
of time and ono without his assistance could never have been completed. 


Mr. Morgan’s Views Criticised 

Mr. Morgan'* opinion regarding tho Government of India Act and tiie Instrument 
of Accession was considered at tlio mooting of tho Constitution CommiLttea held 
under tho chairmanship of tlio Maharaja of Patiala. 

It transpired that during discussions It wns the general feeling that tho insinua¬ 
tion against Mr. Judge Wadltams that, being an American lawyer, his opiubn in 
regard to tbo Act and Instrument was not sound and could not be taken seriously, 
was much resented while tho Committee also felt that tho suggestion that he was 
imported for tho purpose of advising tho Constitution Committee was not true os 
tlio Committee's report was based nut only on Mr, Wndhams' advice but also on tho 
memoranda prepared by tho different committees snub as tlio Informal Committee 
nf Ministers and tho Bombay Conference oi Princes and Ministers, members of 
which bait been advised by eminent Ktiglish K. Os. siwh as Sir Wilfred Uroeno, 8ir 
Watler Muuokton nnd Mr. Gavin Himends, while some of tho members woro advised 
by Sir Taj Bahadur Haprn, Besides, it was hold that the report of tho Constitution 
Committee was substantially thu nnrna ns the rntiimmendatiuii of the informal Cota- 
mitttce of Minister*, advised as it was by Sir VVntlur Muncktan. It wan generally 
felt that Hr, Morgan's opinion was not strictly tho opinion on the Aot or instrument 
so much as a criticism of thu different memoranda on tho basis of which tho Cons¬ 
titution Committee worked. f 

Tho general feeling was that there was an undercurrent of Bifspioinn in Mr. 
Morgan’s opinion against tho binding nature of tlio Aot and Instrument—an assump¬ 
tion which would make it impossible for any understanding to bo arrived at between 
tho States and Ilia Majesty’s Government. For IohIahuo, the Aot was liable to bo 
changed by Tarliamont, 11 Instrument of Accession would In effect bo violated and the 
Instrument of InstrnoIJmis by His Majesty disregarded by tho Hoorutury of State by 
means of a seorot despatch, It was no use, discussing oitlior the Aot or the Instru¬ 
ment of Accession or tho Instrument of Instrueticu on any permanent basis by 
which reliance could bo placed on the word of thu Crown or tho imperial Parlia¬ 
ment enacting legislation. As one of the members ofTectlvolv put it, Mr. Morgan's 
opinion opproacued tho question -from an angle which is tantamount to asking what 
would happen if the law of gravitation was changed or tho ruio of tho road was not 
observed by tho other part. 

It is understood that tlio Committee regard the opinion as unnecessary appiehen- 
sioo in Uie minds of Hiatus which, in part, confirms and strongly supports the con- 
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fruition of the Constitution Committee, Somo members apprehend that whereas 
Slates were probably nearest to Feleration a few days ago, the p isitioa at the pre¬ 
sent movement is far from bain" so. Optimism, however, prevails regarding the 
ultimate success of tho Constitution Committee in removing the apprehensions raised 
by Mr. Morgan's opinion section by section and it wrestled with the document for 
nearly six years. 


The Constitution Committee Report 

Hydari Committee Member** Statement 

A statement signed by Sir Muntibhai Mehta, Mr. AUvar Khan (Hyderabad), Rai 
Bahadur Amarnaih Attaf, Sir Praldiashanker Paltani, Mr. Y. A. Thorabare, Mr. E.' 
m. raanikkar and Mr, D. £L Son, members of tho Hydari Committee, says :— 

*An attempt has been made to discredit tho Constitution Committee's Report on - 
tho ground that it had been based on advice of foreign lawyers. We desire to point 
out that the Constitution Committee's rotiort follows inessentials the views of the 
Ioformal Committee of Ministers known as the Hydari Committee. Tho States re¬ 
presented on tho Informal Committee of Ministers have ha t tho advantage of opinion 

*°d*S distinguished K. Os, Lord Justice Wilfrid Groouo for tho Chamber anil for 
His Holiness the Maharaja of Bikaner, Sir Walter Mooekton for Hyderabad and 
Kathiawar Status, Sir William Jowitt for the Chamber and Mr. Oavin Symonds. 

^ leso distinguished British Conns-ds, soma of tho States represented on 
t 'e Committee were also advised by Sir Tej Bahadur Snprn. It is also important to 
noto that when the recommendations of tho Hydari Coramittae wore formulated in 
September, Sir Waller Monckton, K. C., was not only present ' throughout tho dis* 
cussions but helped along with Mr. Judge Wad hams to shape tho decisions”. 

"Report of tbe Committee 

Tho following (s tho full text of tho report of tha Constitution Committee:— 

1. A oopy of resolution No. 3 is given as Annexure I to show tho composition 
of the Constitutional Committee and its terms of referenoo. 

2. The Committee met from tha 25lb January to tho 6th February, 1937, and 
the present report deals with the conclusions unanimously arrived at by the Com¬ 
mittee in respect of the general form of tho Instrument of Accession. Treaty and 
other rights within the Federal sphere. Administration and the Federal Legislative 
List. The names of members present during the session and of those who attended 
as observers are given in Annoxnre 11. Tho Committee desire to raako it clear 
that the present report forms only the first part of the full report and that it is 
proposed to meet again shortly in order to consider other matters affecting accession. 

3. Tho Committee had before them both tho essential and the negotiable safe¬ 
guards suggested by the Chamber of Princes in 1933, and have examined them wilh 
a view to ascertaining how far they have boon mot by tha Government of India 
Act of 1935, and by tho proposed draft Instrument of Accession. A list of tho 
safeguards is contained in Annexuro III. Upon careful consideration they have 
come to tho conclusion that the safeguards have been substantially mot and that, in 
so far as they have not been met or remain open to doubt, the recommendations 
suggested below will effectively achieve tho objects which the _ safeguards 
were designed to servo. Nor are tho recommendations conceived only in the light 
of the safeguards thus formulated ; they represent conclusions arrived at indepen¬ 
dently by an oxamioatiou of tike Act and of the Draft Instrument and by an appre¬ 
ciation of what they consider to bo essential in tha interests of the States. 

4. The Committee have had tha benefit of examining tho material prepared by 
other Committees, such as tho Informal Committeo of Ministers, Committees con¬ 
stituted by various regional groans of States and the Bombay Conference of Princes 
and Ministers, in examining the various recommendations thus placed before 

■them, they have beon mindful of the fact that tha Government of India Act has 
already been passed, and that, thereioro, suggested for tho amendment of the Act 
itself should, wherever possible, be avoided, Similarly, in tho course of their exami¬ 
nation, they have confined Jtheir recommendations to what they consider should 
be essential demands of tho states. They are happy to be able to report that in 
formulating these recommendations the Committee are of the unanimous view 
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that they should ba pressed, both oollootively nod individually, by the States, lor 

inclusion ia Ilia Instrument. _ _ , .. _ . . . 

5. Tlio Committee first considered tho general form of Uio Instrument of Acce¬ 
ssion, and u copy of tho draft os finally approved, which bos for its basis the draft 
Instrument cirlhlotod to tho Stales by tho Government of Indio, is contained 

in Annexuro^.^_^^ ar0 unanimously of tho view that tho clause dealing with 
“purpose” which is altogether now should bo entirely omiltod. Thoy consider that 
objection to tho uso of sueli terms ns "united” is secondary in comparison with me 
consideration that tho statomont of a political ideal in a legal document may cause 
a tendency to sot in which muy have uudesirnblo consequences whenever a matter 
of doubt or difficulty arises fn regard to tho oonsfmotion of n particular clausa. 
The omission of tho clause would in no sonso detract from tho constitutional value 
of tho Instrument ns governing tho accession of tho States, and tho Committee are 
convinced that tho omission of tho clause should bo strongly urged. 

It Is felt, howovor, that tho mention of tho parties to tho Federation, as made 
in tho danse, should remain, and tho Committee recommend that in view of too 
proposed omission of llto clause itself, tho following words should bo inserted m 
tho third louitai to tho Instrument after tho words "Federation of India:— 

"Consisting of tho Rulers of Indian States, tho Provinces called Governors’ 
Provinces, and tho provinces called Uhiof CommlssionoiB* Provinces". 

Tho order in which tho constituent units have been mentioned above 


so in OnPAf. 


dacuo with unvaried past praotieo. 

7. Clause 3 of tho Slates’ Draft Instrument of Accesssion of tho 9th July, 1936, 
has not boon Included in tho Government of India draft, Tho Committee desire to 
propose an amendment to that clause ns follows*.— 

"No function in rospoot of any _ matters specified in the first Bohodtilo hereto or 
undor any provision of tho Aut which applies to this State by virtue of this Instru¬ 
ment of Accession shall bo exercised tu rotation to this State by any authority 
other than a Federal authority, aud savo in accordance with Uio terms of this 
Instrument", 

The object of this clniiso Is partly covered by Scotion 204 (2) of tho Act which 
prevents tho exercise of federal powers inside tho State olhorwiao than by tha 
Federation. Bio ctauso itself is intended to prevent tho oxoreiso in relation to tha 
Stale of federal powers outsido tho State otherwise than by tho Federation, Jt also 
covers tho ltoilway Tribunal which has been [omitted, perhaps by inndvortnDoe, from 
Section 204 (3), moreover, there in an advantage in making it clear in tha Instru¬ 
ment itself that federal powers and poramouutuy powers cannot oo-oxlBt in respect 
of tho some area. Tho argument that, if it la a gloss on tho Act, it usurps tho luno¬ 
tions of tho Federal Court, does not nppeol to tho Stales as tho olauso represents 
what the States understands to bo tho intention of Section 294 (2). If thoro is room 
for doubt as to tho meaulng of Section 294 (2) tho States nro entitled to have tho 
position clarified. If there is no room for doubt, there appears to bo no valid 
objection to clause 8. Tho rigid lusiatwieo on tho letter of tho rule that tlio Instru¬ 
ment should not contain provisions which may repeat or explain tho provisions of 
the Act itself may lead to difficulties which can bo avoided without in any way 
going counter to tho scheme of tho Act itself. There may bo a point in saying that 
the Instrument should contain provisions which, ore not it any boiisu inconsistent 
with tho Act, but so far as merely making explicit what is admittedly tlio intention of 
the Act is concerned, tho Committee find it difficult to see what real objection there 
could bo to this course. It may bo added that tiro clausa lo question was recom¬ 
mended unanimously by tho Informal Committee of Ministers both in September 
and in December fast. 

8, Tho Committoo further support tho view (hat tho following olauso shoold be 
inserted after tho proposed olauso 3 disoussod in tho preceding paragraph 

"Nothing in this Instrument shall offeet tho rights and obligations of tho Ruler 
of this State In relation to tho Crown with respect to any mattor not within the 
functions oxercisable by, or on behalf of, tho Federation by virtuo of tho Instrument 
and no Federal authority shall bavo jurisdiction with respect to such rights and obli¬ 
gations." 

The offeot of tho^two clauses read togotlior would bo that no ono but Uio Federal 
authorities ( or *bo lfnlur ) is to perform Federal functions, aud that Federal autho¬ 
rities are net to inturfero in tho relations between the Crown and the Ruler. 
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Section 385 does not seem to cover tho subject folly for it does not mention the 
rights of the Rulers, and tho reference in it to the obligation of the Crown does not 
necessarily cover ail such rights. Section 2 refers only to powers connected with 
tho exercise of the facetious of tho Crown. Neither of these Sections fully covers 
Ilia principle that tho relations of the Ruler and the Crown aro continued separate 
the distinct from their relations with tho Federation and without intorfereace by 
Federal authorities, It may be mentioned that tills clause was urged by the Informal 
Coinmileo of Ministers in Septombor last, and at thoir recent meeting in December 
the Committeo maintained their request for its inclusion. 

0. Clause 4, paragraph 2 of tho Elates' draft Instrument of Oth July, 1336, has 
not been accepted. Its object was to guard against a possible implication that tho 
legislative powers conferred on the Federation by particular sections of the Act are 
tacitly accepted by tho States. 11 clause 4 (2) wore adopted, tho Ruler, by life 
Instrument, would he sure that ho would be accepting only such items of lbs 
Federal Legislative List and such legislative powers in the body of the Act as are 
specified in his Instrument, It might bo urged that the Federal Legislature will not 
have power to make laws for tho States except la regard to matters which have 
Iron expressly accepted in tho Instrument and that tho only matter which a State 
will be required to accept in tho Instrument will bo the items in (ho Federal List. 
Thus, for example. Section 215 of the Act corresponds to items 53 of tho Federal 
Legislative List aud If that item is not accepted tho legislative power under Section 
L’15 will not bo oxcrcisalbe for the State. Tho proposal to implement Section 138 (3} 
by tho addition of a caw item to the Federal Legislative List corresponding to it is 

satisfactory but is based on an interpretation of the Act and the Instrument 

that Federal Legislature will have no power to make laws for the State on any 
matter, unless that matter has been specifically accepted in tho Instrument. The 
Committeo consider that if tho Second paragraph of tho proposed clause 4 wore 
included this would clearly bo tho position ; if not the Court may take a different 
view. Tho oonsequeuca appears so grave as not to warrant leaving tho matter to tho 
hazard of interpretation by llte Federal Court. Section 10L is not a sufficient protea* 
lion by reason of the faot that it only refers ono back to the Instrument and if 

there is any room for doubt in tho Instrument tho defect is not cured by tho Act. 

Tho possibility of doubt in tho lastrumont arises from tho fact that by clause 1 of 
tho lustrnmeut of tho State authorities the Federal Legislature to exercise, subject 
to the terms of the Instrument, such functions as may bo vested in them by tho 
Act. Prima facie tho words “such functions as may bo veslod in them by tho Act” 
would include all legislative powers which under any section of the Act read to 
conjunction with section 39 (I) purjiort to be made applicable to a State. Section 99 
f 1J must itself bo read in conjunction with all legislative powers conferred by tho 
Act, and it is immaterial whether a section conferring legislative power does or does 
not expressly mention tho States, since in any caso tho States arc brought in by 
Section 99 (1), unless there is some other provision of tho Act to exclude them. 
The only other provision of tho Act which might be relevant in this connection is 
Section 101 which, as stated abavo, duos not appear to be a sufficient protection. 
The clause has boon pressed by tho Informal Committeo of Ministers in their 
meetings in September aod December last, and tho present Committeo desire to 
identify themselves with that view. 

10. Clause 13 of the States' draft Instrument of Otb July, 1936, has not been 
accepted and an apprehension has been expressed that it might, as it stands, have 
possible re-actions on tho ;>owero of the Crown. It was not the intention of the 
Clause that it should have such effeot, and in order to meet tho objection tho follow¬ 
ing amendment is suggested which may take the place of Clause ti of the draft Ins¬ 
trument as circulated to the States:— 

“Nothing in this Instrument affects tho continuance of my sovereignty in and 
over this State or, savo as provided by this Instrument or by aoy law ol tho Fedora! 
Legislature made to accordance therewith tho continuance of any of my (lowers, autho¬ 
rity and rights, and the exercise of any of snsh'powere, authority and rights in and 
over this State is, save as above, reserved to mo.” 

The Committee desire to add that tha inclusion of tho term “reserved” as sug¬ 
gested both in tho present clause and in the ono proposed in tho draft of tho 9th 
July, is imiiortant The term was included ia tho Government drafts of February 
and March 1935. 

11. Clause 11 of the States' draft of 9th July, 1936, had for its object, the pro¬ 
tection of treaty and other rights within tho Federal sphere which coold be 
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affected by the Federal Legislation outside tho State. Tho ^ lS0 ,. 
ml'litionul Schedulo vMoIi would oimmpralo such rights. u 

raised- (n) that tho Instrument oannot deal with matters ouUi'llo tho b a<s, ai {b) 
that in any caso tho right of tho Federal legislature to iegialata m BrtLisU Inlia or 
outside the Stato cannot Iw fettered by tho Instrument of Acpo.sainn of a b^to. 
Further, Section 13 (1) (g) of tho Government of India Apt has bo.m refern l tn v; 
affording protection for such rights in tho Govornor-Gonoral s discretion. Arfete A.V 
of tho Instrument of Instructions to tho Govomor-OimomI, howovor, makes H clpar 
that protection under Section 12 (1) (g) is intended to cover rights in tho nnn*Fffl0- 
ral swlioro. Tho Committee are not wedded to tho form in which tho prolwtion w 
afforded but share tho view expressed by tlio Informal Committao °[ n !; I J nl ,,'’FV., 
their letter to Sir liortrntid Gianoy No. 08 CO datod 31st January, 10.57, that tho 
protection should Isi legal, While leaving it lo tho Govornmant of India to suggest the 
form in which sttoh legal protection may bo given, it is felt that tho oi’jop 
gained by recourse to agroomonts, suoh as those contemplated trader bootion nn yif 
(a) (iti) between tlio Federation and the Stato which may specially 
to the jurisdiction of tlio Federal-Court. 

13. On the question of Administration, tho Coramiltoo desire 
Federal executive authority in relation lo items to which a Suite . . 

with in fivo dilTerenl wavs in the Act nnd tho proponed Instrument. Tho basic 
assumption ns mndo clear in Clanso 3 (2| of tho Uovornmimt Draft Instrument is 
thill where thoro is n limitation on legislative authority, tlioro wiil bo iimitatson on 
tho oxcculivo authority. 


bo mode subject 

to explain that 
aueedas is dealt 


(aj An ahsoluto limitation upon oxeoutivo authority under Section 0 (2), 

(l>) An adrainintraUvo agreement under Section 125, . 

(ej An entrusting of duties under Bootion 12<1 (1) conditionally or othorwiso the 
consent of tho Kutcf. 

(d) A confermunt or Imposition of duties undor Soolfoa 134 (3) for which under 
Bootion 124 (4) a financial compensation shall bo pnyablo. 

(e) Wlioro tho Federal oxemitivo autiiorlty obtains, but is not oxoroised con¬ 
current executive nutliority will bo oxoroisablo by tlio Slates [ Section 8 (3) ]. 

Tho admissibility of a limitation upon federal oxoouttvo uutliority tinder Section 6 
(2) of tlio Aat may possibly ho questioned an<t it might bo urged that iu any case 
such a limitation was nulikoly to bu nceoptaldo sinoo It would exuiudo tho possibility 
of the Governor-General in Ida discretion satisfying himself by inspection or other¬ 
wise tlmt administration was being carried out In aaoordaneo with the Federal 
policy. Tlio Commit hie takes thn view that on the wording of tlio Aot and parti¬ 
cularly of Kcclion 8 ft' (ii) tho admissibility of an executive limitation undor Seolion 
6 (2| Is clear. Moreover, one of tlio main reasons why the States objected to tlio 
original form of clause G in the Hilt as presented to Parliament was that it did not 
permit of executive limitations differing from tho legislative limitations and it was 
to meet this point that Bootion 0 (2) was amended to its present form. The Com- 
mith-p, therefore, considered that any rejection on prinuijdu of executive limitations 
should be questioned by tho (States. At tho Bfimo time, tho Committee would agree 
tlmt a provision in tlio Administrative Agreement is gnuuratly a more suitable 
method of oxeuutivo iimitations than Bootion 0 (2). It is thought liiat cauli caso in 
which such limitations are proposed ought lo bo examined on its merits. Tim 
method of providing for executive reservations by an Administrative Agreement 
under Boettcn 125, is, howovor, recommended only whero such rusurvation is intended 
or possible and cacti Htnto will have to consider ' the choice for Itself, bearing in 
mind both the requirements of Federal standards and of financing tho administra¬ 
tion wherover so reserved. Similarly, each State will havo to determine! what items 
to cover by administrative agreements. 

Where there is no such reservation either under Suction 0 (2) or under Section 125, 
Federal executive authority will bo oxoroised by tho Federation either undor Section 
124 (I) or under Section 121 (3) and if under tlio two abovo Sections neither tho 
liovurnor-Goneral entrusts to tho Rulor nor tho Federal Legislature by an Act 
confers or imposes duties, tho concurrent authority of tlio State, as already explained, 
will cnnlinuo to bo exercised under Bootion 0 (2), unions tho Federation prefers to 
implant its own Federal authority within tho State, 

13. Tlio Commit too have examined tho items in tho Federal Legislative List with 
a view to suggesting (a) reservations applicable to tho geuornJity of States 
and (b) reservations which the Cemmiteo considered it to bo necessary 
for protecting special interest They havo 'also formulated general limitations 
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applicable lo several items ami concerning such matters as land acquisition, discri¬ 
mination so far as taxation is concerned and the liability of Federal Agents and 
Olflcors to tlio jurisdiction of the laws of the States. Those are included in Annex- 
tura V of the present Report In suggesting those limitations the Committee desire 
to make it clear that oach State will have to determine the limitations endor which 
it proposes to accept each item os it will no doubt have to consider its own indivi¬ 
dual requirements. Nor can tbo committee taka any responsibility for tho form of 
the limitations suggested and It would be for each State to take competent legal 
advice so as to see what particular form is best suited for its ends. 

14. Tho Committee endorse the view expressed in the Hyderabad Memorandum, 

paragraph 30. which favours tho strengthening of clause XV of the Oovernor- 
Ocnorai s Instrument of Instructions so as to permit the Governor-General's interven¬ 
tion in less serious cases of discrimination than those which may necessarily imperil 
the oconomic life of a State. , 

15. The Committee recognise tho present occasion may not be convenient 
for a discussion of tho vexed question or Paramountoy, but they would recommend 
that tho question may, in its relation to Federation, be taken up in the not too 
distant future. Tho advantage of rather clarifying the practice governing the 
exorcise of Paramountoy was recognised by the Socrelary of State in his Despatch 
of tho 14th March, 1930. It is difficult to believe that the exorcise of Paramountoy 
will not be affected by Federation, and this question of no little moment may have 
to be considered. 

Moreover, there Is undoubtedly some nervousness amongst Rulers lest they may 
find themselves faced, oven within the Federal field, by tho double power of the 
Federation itself and Paramountoy. Tho States’ understanding is that, broadly speak¬ 
ing, where the Federation can, if It wishes, exorcise authority, the claim of the 
Paramount Power to intervene disappears. The Committee recognise that Para- 
mountcy is the ultimate saootion for enforcing Federal obligations, but they assume 
that a State will bo entitled, before Paramountoy intervenes, to have those obligations 
determined in the Federal Court. 

Perhaps the States' general thesis could bo best expressed by saying that they rely 
on the Viceroy as tho representative of Bis Majesty is his special and personal 
relationship with the States being the friend of the States and not in any sense an 
agent of the Federation. The special relationship with His Majesty is vary precious 
to the States and they are concerned to ensure that at some future date the rela¬ 
tionship is not weakened by the fact that the Viceroy is also Governor-General. It 
can hardly be denied Ibat tho duality of personality existing in the person who is 
both Govornor-0 ennral and Representative of his Majesty In his relations with 
tho Indian States has in it some elements of danger. Federal responsibilities will 
necessarily engross the greater part of his time and the distinction between his 
two personalities could without difficulty become blurred. If it did happen to be¬ 
come blurred, the Federal personality would almost certainly become dominant. 

Perhaps one stop which could usefully be takon to avoid the dangers which the 
States foresee would be to recognise that this duality of personality should not be 
repeated in tho Political Service. A Resident In a State, for instance, 
should be the Agent of his Majesty’s Representative hot novor tho Agent of the 
Uuvornor-Goneral and such a separation of functions appeals to be corroot in theory 
and necessary in practice. 

It obviously might prove of great inconvenience to confine the Resident to the 
Paramountoy side if this would render necessary the existence of another officer as 
Agent of tho Governor-General. It appears, however, that there is no room for 
such Agent. There will be no Agent of tho Governor-General in a province. Such 
instructions #3 tho Federation is entitled to give to a Province will be given by tue 
Governor-General to the Governor as head of the Province. Similarly, it would seem 
that such Instructions as the Federal Government is entitled to give should be 
given by the Goverttor-Genethl to the department of the State concerned. 


The Constitution Committee meeting was presided over by the Maharaja 
of I’atiata and among the members present were the Yuvaraja of Litubdi, Sir 
prabhashankar Pattani, Sir R. K. Sbanmukham Chetti, Mr. Kola Madhava Rao, 
Mr. Mirxi Ali Yar Khan, Mr. Powar, Pandit Amarnath, Mr. gen, Mr. Rushbrook 
Williams, Sir Manubhai Mehta and Ur. Zaidi. 
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Tho Committee, whilo considering tho first section of Mr, Morgan's opinion con¬ 
taining cortnin remarks against Mr. Jtviga Wadhams aa irrelevant to tiro discussion 
of tho subject, liavo expressed appreciation of tho valtmUlo assistance romJerod by 
Air. (karfAnuts throughout thoir discussions. They prooced to stato that tho sugges¬ 
tion in Mr. Nnrgtuts' a opinion that Mr. Wadhams wns "imported for tho occasion" 
and tho iiiforcnou that tho Committee report was based solely ttpon his adyipo was 
entirely incorrect. Thoy point out that they liavo had boforo thorn tho opinions of 
eminent English Counsel buoIs ns Sir Wilfred Orcono, Sir Walter Monckton, Sir 
William Jowitt aud Mr. Oaviu Simmoitds, tu addition to other counsel such as Sir 
T<*j iialindnr Snpru, Mr. Judge Wadhams and Mr. Morgan, K. C. himself. They 
obsorve that tho details into which Mr. Morgnu had gone with meticulous cara, had 
itoen carefully considered and evaluated by othor eminent counsels in tho course of 
tho lost four years and Imd either boon embodied in the advice already given or 
dis|K.sed of by tho IS tab's’ political aud legal advisors, long anterior to tho present 
siago. No now issuo had boon raised by those details requiring wholesale reconside¬ 
ration. 

Tho Committco also oomraont on Mr. Morgan’s remarks on tho possibility of the 
Act. in disregard of Sisition 0 (5) being radically amended, tiro Instruraont of 
Accession being over-ridden by tho Federal Bxmmtivo and His Majesty's Instrument 
of Instructions to tho Oovernor-Uoaoral rendered nugatory by a secret despatch of 
the Secretary of State. They say that oa that basis it would bo impossible to nego¬ 
tiate a treaty or agreement even between independent parties and that it is not 
practicable to isolate tho tliroo documents, which form an integral structure, in which 
each lias a distinct function aud valuo of its own. 

The CommSUoo furthor observe that Mr. Morgan’s opinions aro based more on 
the criticism of the literature placed boforo tho Committee than on tho fundamental 
problems arising from accession, ltogording Mr. Morgan’s view that tiro sovereignty 
of Status would bo impaired by accession to the Federation, tho Committoo state that 
tho original safeguard formulatud by tho Chamber regarding sovereignty remaining 
unimpaired related to that portion of tho States’ sovereignty. tho oxoreiso of which 
was not mndo over to tho Federation aud that U was all along clear to tho States 
that, to tho extent to which thoy would accede, they would aontributo to tho Fede¬ 
ration constituted by themselves in conjunction with tho Crown in tho oxoreiso of 
certain othor sovereign powers, authority nnd rights, a contribution implicit in tho 
conception of tho Federation itself. Thoy have no doubt, whatsoever, that tho rest 
had boon adequately safeguarded and they liavo boon fortilied in coming to this 
conclusion by Mr. Morgan’s own opinion expressed previously, in conjunction with 
Sir Wilfred Green and Hir William Jowitt that tho “Hill appears to us to Imvo been 
drafted with scrupulous regard for tho rights of rulers of Indian States." 


In tho view of tho Committoo, Mr. Morgan misunderstood tho reasons that led 
tho States to dumand an amendment of Clause 0. Thoir objection to tho "subjects" 
being included in tho Clause as originally drafted wns only secondary and was on 
the ground that tho subjects would only bo alTeotod by virtue uf Rufats’ accession 
anti that, theretoro, only tho Ruler as sovereign and tho high oontraoting party 
required mention. Tito Slates' run! objection was. howovor, to tho proposal, implicit 
in tho Onnso ns first drafted that ifuiols of Indian Htutoa should “accept’’ a piece 
of lintish 1’arllnmontary legislation as binding U|wn tliomsolvoB nnd that tho Cora- 
mitteo wore satisfied that amendments in this essential regard woro not illusory or 
unruly verbal. They liavo In (bis connection annexed In oxtonml opinions expressed 
by bir Wilfred Orcono and Hir Waltor Monckton whluh thoy regard ns decisive 
rimsa opinions oxpreas tho view Hint tho nraoadraonta nulilclontly moot tho objections 
taken by tho States, ' 

. T 1 , ! 0 „ Co , rnrailt ' 3 ?., lia7 ° r ° !,llo i? 40 Mr. Morgan’s opinion In regard to the question of 
iarwtlnn of ooerolvo powors by quoting his own earlior opinion oxprossod in 1915 
in winch ho hod stated that thoro was no such subordination, aa was the oaso with 
a 1'reviftco, of Htato Oovornmonts and Htato servants to tho aovornor-Oouoral and 

^'fof tho^oLVrX"t ra0 M, Mn n ° m rf ?' co '?Il oll , l "« 8t »to sorvants to act in 
md of tho Federal Court, Mr. Morgan had also stated in tho earlier opinion that 
the [ntornnl sovereignty of tiro Federated States was, in ail those rosnecls savod hv 
tho iiill which did not conteroplato tlio oxoroiee of any Fcdoral Authority over the 
government of Htaos. Tho Constitutional Committee express thoif ngreoraeat with 
his earlior vciw slated by Mr. Morgan end adhere to their view that PammountcT is 
the ultimate sanction for enforcement of Federal obligations and that Uio Federation 
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has no power to penalise a contumacious State beyond resorting to the Governor- 
Uonorai s powers in his discretion to issao directions to the Rulers, They state that 
the failure to carry out those directions would clearly sot into motioo tho play ot 
paramouutey powers aud tho Section 133 and 2 are decisive ou the point. 

In regard to Scotian 124 also, which Mr, Morgan regards as a manifest violation 
of Federal principles in so far os it empowers the Federal Legislature to impose 
daties or confer functions on States, tho Committee state that at no previous stage 
was any objection taken to this by tho States as the result of strong support ot tho 
clause by counsel in tho abovo quotation. Besides, the States had alki in mind the 
attornativo, namely planting of Federal officers ia States to execute Fedora) daties 
or functions—an alternative which tho States, throughout, had been anxious to avoid. 

The Committee proceed to explain that Hyderabad’s objection to the word “unit¬ 
ing” occurring in the “Purpose" Clauso wa3 not secondary. It was true that Section 
5 itself contained the word “uniting*’ but it was a different matter altogether accord¬ 
ing to Hyderabad to out that word in tho mouth of the Ruler himself by inserting 
it in his'Instrument ot Accession. Hyderabad's more serious objection was, however, 
to the entire clause which imported tho political ideal into a legal document and 
Hyderabad had, therefore, urged the deletion of the entire clause and .toe Committee 
in their own report, had agreed with this larger proposal and had, bn tho lines of 
of Hyderabad, recommended the entire omission of too clauso. 

Tho Committee proceed to state they have had no misconception in their mind 
in regard to tho implications of Section 49 nor had they even thought that a right, 
such as secession, existed in that Section, They are glad to note that Mr. Morgan 
agrees with tho view expressed in tho course of tho Constitutional Committee's dis 
cession that it was unnecessary to go into the matter at this stage. They are satis¬ 
fied, however, that Schedule 2 of the Act, road in conjunction with Section 0 (1) (a) 
and Section G (oh adequately safeguards the fundamental structure which 
tho States will accado and that the amendment of provisions, saved from amendment 
under Schedule 2, will affect the accession of States in altering tho basis givon in 
the Constitution to which they acceded. Tho Committee refer to the opinions 
expressed by Sir Wilfred Qroono, Sir Thomas laskip and Sir Donald Sommervillo is 
this connection which confirm their own view. They proceed to state that the argu¬ 
ment employed by Ur. Morgan that if, later on. Parliament chose to amend Section 
5 itself, a State would have no remedy was purely academic inasmuch as, in a 
similarly iacouoeivablo event of Parliament docuimg to annex their territories, the 
States would equally have no remedy. Thoy fear that to take account of sneh 
contingencies is a procedure as remote from reality as a speculation of toe effect 
likely to bo produced if toe law of gravitation were suddenly to cease to operate. 

Commenting on tho cases cited by Mr. Morgan, on which a separate annesnre 
has been added, tho Committee in Mr. Morgan's owa .words havo ottered a warning 
regarding the dangers of analogies stating that the proposed Federal Constitution for 
India has no precedent or parallel either in Dominion Constitutions or in other 
Federations outside tho Empire. Thoy point out that no such element as para- 
mouQtcv functions of the Crown or, for that matter, ths Instrument of Accession 
over-riding the Act, exists elsewhere and that nowhere within tho Empire, to 
which Mr. Morgan has confined his references, are there any such sovereignties as 
India’s States uniting with the Crown for tha purpose of forming a Federation. Tha 
Committee state*: “While accepting in general tho possibility of interpretations being 
given by tho Privy Council on tho basis of precedents wherever applicable tho 
Committee cannot behove that the Privy Council would be incapaldo of distinguishing 
between two such essentially different types of political structures as are represented 
on the one hand by the proposed Federation of India and on tho other by any one 
of too Constitutions of toe Empire. 

The Comtnittoo deal at length with tho two suggestions made by Sir Akbar Hydari 
and the Hydari Committee, namely, too request to tho Government of India to sympa¬ 
thetically explore tho possibility of placing on record ‘agreed understandings between 
the parties so as to throw light oa the construction of the instrument and the 
suggestion that tho estra-statal rights within the Federal sphere should bo given 
legal protection. Tho Committee express too view that both tho Hydari Committee 
and they themselves havo throughout boon aware of tho difficulties inherent ia tha 
inclusion of provisions ia too instrument itself for realising those two objects and 
that the States had, therefore, felt it to tho Government of India to devise other 

45 
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methods^ if iaolusioa in the Instrument was impossible for implamentiog tie require* 

meQ OnB° of tie methods whioh the Hydarl Committee had in mind in regard to the 
first proposal was the incorporation of provisions ia the rules ot practice and pro¬ 
cedure of tho Federal Court which would make this possible, particularly in view 
of the essentially contractual nature of tho Instrument, as distinguished from the 
Statute itself- In regard to tho second proposal, the Government of India have wen 
requested to explore the possibility of agreements with the Federation regarding 
such estra-statal rights and such agreements wore contemplated in section 3U4 U/iai 
jiii) of the Act. The Committee remark that they are pleased to see that Mr. 
Morgan regards the first proposal emanating from Sir Akbar Bydan as a valuable 
one. They state, however, that whilo tho arguments against the request ot the 
nature made to the Government of India for exploration did not require such 
elaborate enumeration by tho counsel engaged on behalf of the States, no attempt 
has been made by Mr. Morgan to suggest any other alternative in matters such as 
the legal protection of the oxtra-statal rights, which the States regard as important. 

The Committee are confident that the difficulties are by no meau3 insurmountable. 
They are glad that Mr. Morgan agrees with thoir own views regarding the power 
to contract out of the operation of particular provisions of the Act. 

Sir Tej Bahadur's Opinion 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru , who had been consulted by tho Maharaja of Patiala on 
tomo of the points arising out of Mr. Morgan's opinion on tho Government of India 
Act and tho Instrument of Accession, gavo his opinion on thoso points and it 
was in vital disagreement with Mr. Morgan’s views. Sir T. B, Sapru starts with 
discussing tho peculiar character of Indian Federation from the Federations in 
Canada and Australia and Bays that whilo cases coming up for discussion before 
Privy Council or the Federal Courts aro useful up to a point, they are not ooaolusive 
guides to questions which might arise under tho present constitution. It would, 
therefore, not be proper to be dogmatio on any issue at this stage and create fears 
aad confusion whore none would probably at all oxist. 

With regard to tho question of soucossion in the event of a breakdown of the 
constitutional machinery under Section 45 of the Government of India Act, Sir T. B, 
Sapru is of opinion that no provision has booa made in tho Aot as to what the 
next step would be. Socession is not oontomplatad in tho Act. but, in the event of 
any deadlock or extraordinary situation arising, tho remedy would be in the direction 
ot extra-judicial negotiations with the Crown. 

Questions were put to Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru ia ardor to obtain a definite opinion 
on some of tho important issues the most important among them being, 

(1) How is the sovereignty of the State affected by tho Ant except in so far as 
it bus been voluntarily conceded bp tho Instrument of Accession ? Sir T. B. Sapru's 
reply is that beyond tho Instrument of Accession the sovereignly of the States is 

unaffected. 

(2) Is the Instrument of Accession tho finat acd complete limitation on tho 
authority of Fedora! Courts and Privy Cmiiioi!"—Tiiu answer is in the affirmative. 

(3> Has Parliament tho power to legislate amending tho protootod provisions of 
the Act without, in snbslancu, affecting the Federation ns established under this 
Act ?—Tlio answer ia that the Status wero acceding to tha Federation as established 
under this Ant. Therefore, any fundamental change in tha protected provisions of 
the Act would bo putting aa ond to tho Federation established under this Act. 
Therefore tho instrument of Accession would havo spent itself and the agreement 
between the States and Crown in that behalf would necessarily come to an end. 
The omnipotence of Parliament is not denied but an amendment of the preteotod 
provision would necessarily mean tho termination of tho existing understanding. 

(4) Can tbo Instrument be disregarded by the Secretary of State thereby 
rendering the protection afforded to tho States in tho special powers of the 

Governor General nugatory ?—Sir T. B. Snpru’s answer is in tbe negative. It 

would be no viofeat assumption on the part of the States to think that the 
Secretary of State woufd act lionesly and ho would conform to the high traditions 
of public integrity. In tho event of any such instruction being disregarded by the 
Secretary of Stale there would be enough remedies to IriDg him to book beyond 
'topeachmunt, which, m these days, might be considered by some as on 
obsolete aad rusty weapon. 
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(5) Is ft open to the Federation to confiscate money lying in a State bank or in a 
Bank in British India to satisfy a Federal claim against a federating State ? 
—The answer is in the negative. The decrees of the Federal Conrt are declaratory 
and therefore cannot be executed as other decrees. There is no provision in the 
Act for passing special legislation confiscating suck monies. 

A few other questions were also referred to Sir Tej Bahadur to which bis 
answers are regarded to be very convincing and satisfactory. Sir T. B. Saprn 
does net share the apprehensions of Mr. Morgan with regard to some of the 
provisions of the Act 

With reference to the qnestioo of secession, Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn says : 
•Whether the Dominions, under the Statute of Westminster, of 1931 pos¬ 
sess the right of secession or not does not seem to be a very relevant ques¬ 
tion, in dealing with the Indian Constitution. The fact is that India is not a Domi¬ 
nion yet. Even with regard to the true scope and import of the Statue of West¬ 
minster, there is difference of opinion among lawyers. Personally, I agree with the 
opinion of Professor Keith that Canada and the Common wealth of Australia agree 
with New Zelaod and Newfoundland in rejecting the existence of any right of 
secession. Moreover, the principle asserted in the Preamble of the Statoe of West¬ 
minster is ia harmony with the terms of Article 10 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, for Dominions, ia accordance with the spirit of that Article, even 
accepting that it does not apply strictly to them, most be regarded as vitally inte¬ 
rested in the territorial integrity of the Empire. At best to argue from Dominions 
to India seems to me merely academio and is apt to introduce confusion into the 
correct legal ideas about the relationship of Indian States with the Crown. Assuming 
a Dominion has the right of secession, it simply means that it him the right to 
sever its connection with the British Empire. I nan scarcely conceive of Indian 
States entertaining any such idea. AH that secession in their case can mean is 
desire to go out of the "Federation. The whole Constitution is based on the assump¬ 
tion that the Federation will consist of Indian States and after a few years if they 
decide to walk oat of that it may virtually mean breakdown of the whole Constitu¬ 
tion as embodied in the Act I don't think this was contemplated by Parliament 
or by other parties to the Federation, namely, British Indian Provinces or to pat it 
otherwise l? the Crown on behalf of the Provinces. 

“Whether Indian States should now demand the right of secession is more a 
question of policy than a question of law, but it goes so much to the root of the 
Constitution that if a demand like this is put forward, practically the whole of the 

Constitution will have to be recast and remoulded. Not being an Englishman, I can¬ 

not speak with certainty as to what the attitude of an average Englishman in England 
or the average member of Parliament on a subject like this will be, bat I think we 
ought not to forget the difficulties which this measure had to face in the Commons 
and from a certain class of politicians in Parliament and outside. I doubt very 
much whether the Government would be prepared to take the risk of bringing the 
Constitntion into the melting pot upon a demand of this character from any direc¬ 
tion. It is, however, more a political question than a legal question and on the 

political side, I am not willing to speak with authority. 

“The next point I wish to make clear is under Section 6. The accession of an 
Indian State can come about only when its Ruler has signified bis acceptance of 
the Instrument of Accession in accordance with Sub-section (1), Clauses (a) and (b). 
Indian Stales will federate not because the Aot requires them to do so, but because 
they choose to accede to the Federation. They will accede to the Federation as 
established under this Act with the intent that the King, the Governor-General, the 
Federation, the Legislature, the Federal Court and any other Federal authority shall, 
by virtue of the Instrument of Accession, but subject always to the terms thereof 
and for purposes only of the Federation, exercise in relation to tko States such 
functions as may be vested iu them by or under this Act. 



The Orissa States Peoples’ Conference 

Tho Orissa .Status Poo plus' Conference was bold at Cut lack on the 23rd. June 
1937, under tho presidency of Dr, B, Pattabhi Sitaramaya. Tho President, at the 
outsut congratulated tho citizens of Orissa on tho integration of Orissa as a separate 
Provinoo and said: 

“Tho problem of tho States is a much complos ono than that of tho Provinces, 
It Las been well said that ‘an aristocrat may bo disposed of with propriety by the 
use of guillotiuo or some other humane appliance. Put what on earth can wo do 
with his ilunkoy V That more or less figuratively represents tho position of affaire 
to-day in India. Tho Princes aro truly in an unenviable position wliioh deserves 
sympathy rather than condemnation from tho public. They are clothed with a cer¬ 
tain sembinneo of authority, tho same, that tho people of tho British India aro about 
to bo dressed np in by which a certain loyalty is compelled towards tho ruling power 
and is rewarded With tho enjoyment of oortain personal privileges which aro gratify¬ 
ing to their seuso of individual vanity, Tho iromedinto captivates tho Princes and 
tho people alike, Tho remote is a tangle, tho unravelling of which is a task too 
intricate for the case-loving public. Yot tho task has to bo faced, Tho first step in 
tha process is tho oood to awaken tho people of tlio States, They aro in ignorance 

t artly, and for tho rest they are helpless. Their strength must be proved to thorn, 
iioir immense potentialities must bo unfolded botoro thoir vision.” 

Yon may not represent tho wholo of Orissa, but as representatives of tho 
Stato, your concern for your culture and civilisation ond for your fellow oitizons in¬ 
habiting tho British India is real. After all, how do your differ from them '< Wo 
are so many sabnalioonlities with common forms of worship, a common historical 
tradition and a common btotogioai doscoat. Administrative boundaries aro an accident 
and no such artificial boundaries can oporato as barriers against tho enjoyment of 
equal rights by people inhabiting tho two sides of tho boundary. Is it not then 
highly surprising why tho British Government in India considers that tho people of 
the fcitates should not have tho privileges of franchise which the people of the Pro¬ 
vinces enjoy ? 

Heforring to tho question of Federation tho President said “Federation is attrac¬ 
tive and inovitable in a country liko India whoro a third of tho area and a fourth 
of tho population aro under tho Princes, These havo to bo brought into tho picture 
of a common government on the principles of Federation. Accordingly tho idea had 
appealed to tho imaginations of tho Princes as wolf as tho people of British India. 
JJoib bad agreed to it at tho First Round Table Conference. But in working it out 
it has been discovered by tho Princes that Central Responsibilities without which 
they could not have Federation is nowhere. It has boon further realized by the 
petpio of India that tho “safeguards in tho intorest of India” which along with 
Central Responsibility and Federation formed the throe beams on which tho Congress 
Imd agreed to raise tlio futuro Indian Political structure, according to tho Gandhi- 
Irwia agreement, havo really overshadowed tho othoc two and themselves proved 
ultimately to bo safeguards in tho interests of England, not India. Thus is Federa¬ 
tion calculated to benefit neither tho Princes, nor thoir pooplo nor tho psoplo of tho 
provinces, but only tho fourth party,—British Govornmoat. It is a pity therefore 
that tho Prineos should not havo boon ablo to reject this deformed growth in ono 
voice. Tho Booth Indian States having a largo population and rovenuos and enjoying 
high honours In tho numbers of guns they aro entitled to aro in a position of van¬ 
tage and can easily Jond tho dies, but morat inliuenoo of ovan tho minor princes 
who occupy a relatively humbio position cannot altogether bo noglectod- 

Hcfomng to tho internal condition of tho States, tho President said “Yon are 
tho representatives of *0 Indian States In Orissa covering an area of about 30, 000 
square miles and ranging in size and importance from a Stato liko Mayurbhanj cover- 

1 5Ptu Bq - “h 08 , “ u l wi S ?, Potion of 8,86,745 and an income 

®* <«. <300 to a small elate liko Tigirl with an area of 46 sq. miles, a popula- 

t»OD of 24, 680 and an annual income of Its. 2;J5,COO, It Is a well-known fact that a 
certain modified form of slavery still continues in tho States. There is also the 
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system of forced labour, trade monopolies and interference in day to day administra¬ 
tion prevalent in States all over and those In Orissa are no exception to this 
practice" 

Proceeding Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitararnayya said : 

Thera is a minor aspect of the problem which is being debated in the Hindi 
Press to-day. It relates to issue as to who should conduct tho propaganda and 
educative work in the States. Is it tho Congress, the All-India States* People Confer¬ 
ence or tho local Rajasthan Praia Parishat V The third of these is only a limb and 
constituent of the Second, therefore, the issue resolves itself into the question 
whether tho Congress should undertake this task or the All-India States’ people 
Conference. Tbero is a tendency to look upon the Congress as an outside body. 
But whatever truth there might have been in such a view before June 1935, after 
the passing of tho Act, the object of which is to establish a Federation the States 
and the Provinces arc to be equal partners under the Federal Constitution of India. 
The representatives of the two wings moot and hobnob with one another in the 
Central Legislature in a spirit of camaradario and comradeship which should 
necessarily involve tho extension of mutual hospitality to one another, the invitation 
of the States’ representatives to the Provinces and vice versa, to study tho problems 
apiHTtsming to tho different parts and Provinces of India. Tho Congress eannot bo 
treat I'd as alien body by the States in any measure or in any sense of the term. 
It may, therefore, bo advantageous to lay down authoritatively tho position of affairs 
regarding soraes of the issue on tho subject. 

Tho states’ Peopio are entitled to form Congress Committees in Stales and it is 
not permissible to any Provincial Congress Committee to so f.ame its constitution 
as to deprive Congressmen in States of the right to form Primary Congress 
Committees in tho territories of the States and if any constitution is defective or 
doubtful in this behalf, it is upto tho people of any State concerned to appeal to the 
Working Committee of the Congress to get it suitably amended. Tho Congress to¬ 
day contemplates tho development of mass contacts and in shaping it, it is certainly 
within the range of practical politics to harness tho immense latent powers of tho 
masses in the States. 

The President then concluded with an appeal to the people of tha States to como in 
line with their felllow countrymen in British India and to organise themselves. 

Resolutions 

Punucanos of States’ Law 

Tho following resolutions were passed:— 

“Whereas tho people in general of the States of Orissa have no facilities to know 
the laws, codes, rules, regulations and orders by which they are governed, whereas 
it is their bitter experience that their lives, property and honour are not secure, 
and whereas it is high time for the benefit of the niters and the ruled alike that 
this feeling of insecurity disappears, it is hereby resolved that this Conference do 
take ali such necessary steps for the pur|>ose of impressing upon the Rulers of 
Orissa States the immediate necessity of declaring and publishing all those laws, 
codes and acts of the British Indian Legislature which they have adopted and also 
all such other laws, rules and orders haviog the force of law as they have framed 
for the administration of the States. 

“This Conference strongly urges upon the Rulers of tho Orissa Slates the 
immediate necessity of conferring opera their subjects (a) rights of occupancy on 
their holdings, (b) fundamental rights of citizenship. 

Oarra Ustvebsitt 

“This Conference invites the attention of tho Princes of Orissa States to the 
earnest attempts that are being made to carve ont an Oriya University and .exhorts 
them to contribute liberally to this endeavour so as thereby to conserve and enrich 
Oriy* culture and pending tho formation of such a University, tho Conference urges 
the Princes to so organise their educational policy as not to affect adversely the 
cultural unity of the Oriya community of Orissa. 

“This Conference nrges upon tho rulers of the States and the Government of 
Orissa that apart from the question of services, there should be no discrimination 
between the States’ people and those of the Province of Orissa and requests that in 
particular no discrimination bo made in the matter of scholarships of merit in 
University Examinations. 
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This Conference, white appreciating Iho spirit of the Government of India’s 
recent statement regarding foreod labour prohibition in pursuance of the Draft 
Convention of the International Labour Conference in Juno, 1930, records its empha¬ 
tic protest nrainst the continuanoo of the practice in a much morn severe form 
than previously in some of the States, and particularly against double extortion in 
the shape of permanent additional taxation over and above the usual forms of Bogar, 
and urges on the rulers the immodiato aholitiou of overy form of Bethi either in 
the shape of labour or n money levy or both, and requests the Government of India 
to investigate how far in reality Boihi lias boon abolished in the States, 

This Conference draws the attention of tho rulers to tho wide-spread distress among 
their subjects caused by tho ovil praotioos of extracting Rasad, Hogan and Bethi and 
strongly urges oa them the total abolition of these. 

Federation 

Tho Conforonco. while in favour of an all-Indin Federation of a gonuino character, 
declares itself unable to necept iho Federation proposed in the Government of India 
Act, on the ground, among others^ that it fails to sucuro any representation at all of 
the States' rowor of tho protection of the olementary rights of oitirenship through 
the agency of tho Federal Court, and tho Conforonco pledges the support of the 
people in tho stales in ail attempts to bo rondo to roplneo this mock federation by 
a rent ono to be fashioned by the mutual consent of tho poopte in British India and 
the Indian States, 

Tho Conference next reiterated tho demands of AU-Indta States’ Poopte Conforonco 
for international administrative reforms within States. 

The Conference appointed a Committee consisting of Messrs. Palish Chandra 
Bose, Balabanta Ray lluhts, Brajasundnr Das and Saraugdbar Das (convenor) to in¬ 
vestigate and report on illegalities in the Slates. 

The Conference protested against the serving of orders under 8oction 114 Cr. P. 
C. on Babu Dayananda Sntpnti by the Sub-Divislonni Magistrate of Kuohinda in 
Bnmra State in commotion with the Orissa Slates Peoples' Conference with the collec¬ 
tion of subscriptions for tho purpose. 

The constitution of tho Conforonco was (hen decided. Tho object was deolared 
to bo the attainment of responsible Government by tile people of tho States and ail 
bonalido residents of the Orissa Slates above the ago of 18 who subscribed to the 
object of tho Couforeneo wero eligible for momborship. Provision was made for tho 
starting of States Poopte Association in caoh of ilio! Orissa Slates and in portions of 
the States also delegates to the OrisRa States' Pcoplos’ Conference me tw bo elected 
by the affiliated bodies. Tho delegates of this year's Conference from the various 
Slates form Hie members of the Stales’ Peoples’ Sabhas of the respective Slates and 
ore authorised to bring into existence Conferences of tho States nud also organise 
subordinate committees. 
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Educational Progress in India 

Education in India 3.934-35 

The following is the comment which the Educational Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India made in his report reviewing the general progress of education in 
1934-35 (says a prese note issued by the Director of Public Information, New Delhi 
on the 14th. April 1937.) 

“What is wrong with the education has been pointed out time and again and the 
necessary steps to put it right indicated, but these steps are not taken. No 
Provincial Ministry since education became a transferred subject has had tbe courage 
to tackle tbe evila fundamentally. They could not reorganize and readjust in the 
higher stages of thB educational system as there are too many vested interests to 
antagonize, while in the lower stages they are helpless to stem waste and extra¬ 
vagance.” 

But so far as the npper stages are concerned, says the report, there has been a 
change in publio opinion and au awakening to the necessity of educational reorgani¬ 
zation. In the United Provinces the opinion has been expressed in a Government 
resolution that “the value of University education is impaired by the presence in the 
Universities of a large number of students who are unfit for higher literary or scienti¬ 
fic education, that these students cannot hope to obtain employment which would 
justify the expense of their education ; and that the only feasible remedy is to divert 
them to practical pursuits in the pre-University stage. The Inter-University Board 
in its third Conference also made similar recommendations, while the Punjab univer¬ 
sity Committee stated that a scheme of school reconstruction was a vital preliminary 
to the improvement of University teaching. Similar opinions were expressed aU 
over India, and there seems at last a general disposition to tackle the problems in 
earnest 

While the problem has at last been bandied in the higher stages, little has how¬ 
ever been done to diminish the waste and extravagance which characterizes the ad¬ 
ministration of primary education. Primary education as a rule is controlled by local 
bodies. Bat when no less than 74 per cent of all boys attending the primary schools 
never attain literacy, it is obvious that the administration by local bodies of primary 
education has entirely failed. Local bodies complain of inadequacy of funds, but the 
waste involved is such that three fourths of the expenditure on primary education is 
rendered entirely unproductive. 

The degree of control exercised by the local bodies varies from Province to 
Provioee, out broadly speaking, it is correot to ^ay that Boards are very susceptible 
to local influence mid open schools where there is no demand, and keep them going 
when they are dead for personal and not public reasons. 

When the control of education in its primary stage was transferred to the local 
bodies it was expected that the local ^bodies acquainted with the local needs wonld 
be able to locate schools where they were needed. For a time_ there was certainty a 
marked quantitative increase in numbers, but the method of increase was wasteful. 
There was no plan, no provision of buildings, and no care in the selection of teachers. 
The amateur in education ran amuck and the professional looked on helpless—his 
advice not asked tor nor required. The position must be retrieved, and tbe method 
of retrieval is undoubtedly closer co-oporation between local bodies and the Depart¬ 
ments of Education. 

Coming to actual statistics, the number of institutions has decreased by 461 from 
256,724 in 1934 to 250,203 in 1935. The main decreases are in Madras and tbe 
United Provinces; in the former it was due to a deli cerate policy of ‘providing a 
better and more economic distribution of-schools, while in the latter it was due to 
consolidation and is therefore not a matter for regret. 

The quantitative increase in numbers undergoing instruction, however, continues. 
This increase was 80.995 in 1932-33, when economic conditions and financial depression 
imposed a check. Next year the increase rose to 319.35S; in 1934-35 it was 333,979, 
of whom 135,195 wore girls and 198,784 boys. The total number of boys and girls 
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under instruction in 1034-35 throughout India was 13,506,809, The percentage of 
pupils under instruction, both boys and girls, is 5 out of an optimum figure of 12 
nor cent, as against 4.8 in tlio precious year. Tho percentage is, liowovor, consider¬ 
ably rodacod by tko lug in girts f education, for whiio tho porcontago for boys works 
out at 7. that for girls is only 2.2. Taking, however, school-going ago to mean tho 
age of elementary education, it appears that out of tho total number of boys of 
school-going ago who should bo in primary schools, 50,3 par ooat aro enrolled, whiio 
tho percentage for girls is only 10.5. 

But these figures take no note of tlio wastage at tho primary stage, that is, of 
tlio largo number who fail to comploto tho course and attain literacy. For tho whole 
of India Utis figure is no loss than 74 por coot for boys and 87 per cent for girls. 
These aro tornblo figures. Tho Education Departments aro striving ovorywhero to 
reduce tiiis figure, and that thoir efforts aro showing results may bo seen by tho 
comprehensive reduction in tlio figures of wastage which woro in 1931, 79 por cent 
for boys and 90 por cent for girls. In tho first Hush of enthusiasm, when education 
became a transferred subject, quantity rntkor than quality was tho goal, but Ilia de¬ 
fects have been diagnosed auJ everywhere primary oduoatfuu is being improved and 
mistakes retrioved. 

Tho table below gives tho distribaiioa of tho number undor instruction in various 
institutions 

Kind of Institution, 

Coi legos 
Iligh Schools 
Middle Schools 
Primary Schools 
Special Schools 

Colleges 
High Schools 
Middle Schools 
Primary Schools 
Special Schools 

It will bo soon that tho most noticoablo inorcaso has boon at the 'primary stage, 
whore tho number has increased by almnt two and half lakhs in tho case of boys 
and by about half a lakh in tho case of girls. 

The total expenditure from all sources on education in British India shows an in¬ 
crease of Us. ill,48,934, tho total for tho year boing Rs. 20 62,11,420. 43.7 per cent 
of tisis expenditure was mot from Government funds, 15,7 por cent from local funds, 
22 per cent from fees and tho remaining 16,0 por cent from other sources. Rotroaoh- 
rooal measures duo to ahaor financial neoqssity are still in force, but the 
increase shows that tho needs of oduoatioa aro not boing ontirciy subordi¬ 
nated to tho need for ouonomy. Madras loads with an increase of its, 
0.35 lakhs from Government funds. Bengal has an Inoroaso of 1,30 lakhs, tlio United 
Provinces Ha. 4.10 lakhs, and tho Central Provinces Its, 1.32 lakhs. Tho doorcases 
aro-Uurma with as much as Ri. 3,0 lakhs, and Uihar and Orissa with Its. 2 lakhs 
Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Punjab, the Central Provinces, Assam and 
tlio North-West Frontier Province all contribute over 40 per cont of tho oxpondi- 
luro directly from aovornmont funds. Tho N. V. F. P. contributes as much as 
06.4 por cent of tho total followed amoog major Provinces by Assam with 50.8 nor 
cent, tlio United Provinces with 63 por omit, and tho Punjab with 61.2. Bengal and 
ll.har aro tho lowest with 31.6 and 3t per ooat respectively. But tlio laUor has 
30.L from local funds and Bengal, with its huge system of privato schools, has 44.5 
from foes. 

Tho areraso cost por pupil for British India in high schools is Rs. 55-3-j, to 
middlo schools Rs. 20-14-3, and in primary schools Rs. 7-15-8. Tho distribution of 
Government expenditure on tho various tyiros of institutions is as follows Univer- 
titles and college* 14,7 por cent, seeoudary Bolmoia 24,1 nor coot »rimar* nohnnl* 
;H.3, *irta’ education 13,0 and dirootma and Immotloa BS. it will bo^otod tliatWl 
per cent goes on higher education, and only 34.3 on primary oduoatioa. la England 
Gm percentages «ro Universities 3.8, secondary schools $18.44, and elementary schools 


Foa 

1034 

Males 

1935 

Inoroasa 

100,100 


109,315 

3,125 

915,114 


044,922 

29,808 

1,174,077 


1,172,005 

—2,012 

8,390,9(38 


8,039,405 

242,437 

827,308 


239,181 

1,873 

For 

8,158 

Females 

2,403 

335 

92,439 


98,975 

G,5t5 

140.101 


140,042 

5,941 

1,409,330 

17620 


1,460,2G7 

40,037 


18,095 

570 
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Increasing interest is being taken in physical education. There is a genera! recog¬ 
nition that the old type of art!) is of little value, and physical training on tnodert 
lines is being introduced in most Provinces. The growing interest in games h 
reported to nave created a demand for more playgrounds everywhere, but much 
leeway has yet to be made in the matter of physical'training and games. 

Scooting continues to grow in popularity, and the number of soonts in India has 
increased from 231,956 to 2?i,3>3. Tho Girl Guides movement is also steadily growing 
specially in the Punjab, the Central Provinces. Bombay. Madras and the United 
Provinces. There were 34.318 girl guides in India daring the year under review, 
which is an increase of 1.833 over the preceding Tear. 

ilore attention is also being paid to tha medical inspection of schools, specially 
in the United Provinces where special school clinics have been set op in the larger 
cities and milt is also given to those needing it. 

Coming to the education of special classes and communities it appears that the 
number of institutions for Europe*os and Anglo-Indians has diminished by 6 to 413. 
The total enrolment has, however, gone np by 761 to 87.195 for boys and by C87 
to 33.413 for girls. There has been an increase of Rs. 1-J8340 in expenditure, bat 
fees and endowments still form more than two-thirds of the total. The usual high 
standard reached by these schools is being maintained every were, but there are 
abundant signs that the need for practical manual aptitudes is being more generally 
recognised. 

There has been an increase in the number of Muslim boys under instruction by 
47, 014 to t, 833, *S1, while the number of girls has increased to 749, 375 by 29, 878, 
which is, considering the circumstances, a satisfactory figure. AU | stages of education 
share in the increase, and there is irel-oome addition of 101 girls reading in the 
University stage. 

The segregate school for Muslims unloubtelly retards the progress of primary 
education among them. Maktabs and schools of the same type are popular, but as 
factors in educational progress they are of little or no value as they are regarded 
primarily as religious institutions and not as part of the educational structure. The 
teacher or teachers are engaged for their knowledge of religion and not for peda¬ 
gogic qualities It is tims, says tha report, tha situation was recognised and real 
efforts made to tackle it. 

It is significant that steps are being taken in this direction in Sind, where efforts 
are being made to encourage children to attend board schools in place of segregate 
schools and in Bihar and Orissa, where Government have decided to call maktabs 
primary Urdu schools and are aiming at a common school. 

Tho' number of Depressed Class students under instruction continues to grow, 
only the Punjab showing a reduction, the total number under instruction being 
1.206,193 against 1, 163.136 in the preceding year. Foe greatest increase has been 
again in Madras, with 16,’Jli, But there is still very considerable prejudice in this 
Province against almittiug Depressed Class pupils to ordinary schools. In other. 
Provinces this prejudice is reported to ha fast disappearing. 

Primary Education in India 1934-35 

“57.5 per cent, of alt the schiols in British India are schools which have only one 
teacher, and the majority of those stogie-teacher schools are incomplete schools, that 
is, schools which break up before the class where literacy is attained. These inefficient 
small schools are obviously useless schools from the point of view of literacy—but 
they are worse than useless, because they definitely prevent tho spread of literacy" 
bv deflecting the bulk of tho funds from schools which do make a proper return, 
little will be done to increase literacy until amalgamation and consolidation of 
schools and tho elimination of the incomplete and the si ogle-teacher schools enable 
the money available to be spent on schools capable of making a fair return. Before 
this is done, however, local bodies who are responsible for the provision and control 
of primary education must appreciate the position and realise that the spread and 
improvement of primary education is their concern. So far they have not shoul¬ 
dered the responsibility placed on them by the transfer of primary education to 
their charge several years back. Brio re any other problem is tackled, this question 
of obtaining a fair return for the tniney spent on primary education must W faced 
and dealt with. Education Departments ta every Province have pointed out the 
defects and indicated the cures year after year. A slow and painful rehabilitation 
is taking place in some Provinces, but the pace is too slow and local bodies every¬ 
where prefer the political power the control of education gives them to the welfare 
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of the children entrusted to their charge. This is a sovero indictment, bat report 
after report proves its troth." 

The totai numhar of primary schools for boys in British India during this year 
was 106, 588, with an enrolment of 8, GS9, 405 of which over 1,000,000, were 
girls reading in boys’ schools. The number of mon teachers in tbo schools was 
327. 932. of whioh only 55, 1 percent were trained. 

Though there has boen a decrease of 293 schools, there has been an increase of 
242, 43?, in enrolment. The decrease has been tho greatest in the United Provinces, 
as many as 454 schools being olosad though enrolment has increased there by over 
10, 000. The decrease in the United Provinces is due to the closing of small and 
uneconomic schools and was a step in the right direction, though nothing more thin 
n step. The largest increases in enrolment were 78, 820 in Madras, 75, 877 in Bengal, 
37, 157 in Bihar and Orissa, 30. 074 in Bombay, and 10, 069 in Assam, The Punjab 
records a dec roast) of nearly 0, 000, 

The average number of pupils paf primary school for boys was 53 for the whole 
of British India, the Provincial figures being, Madras 55, Bombay 79, Bengal 41, the 
United Provinces 63, tlis Punjab 60, Bihar and Orissa 35, the Central Provinces and 
Berar 75, Assam 48, the North West Frontier Province 50, Ooorg 84, Deibi 92, 
Ajmer-llerwara 57, Baluchistan 28. 

The figures show the large number of incomplete and one-teacher sohools which 
continue to exist and cause wastage of both money and effort. 

The total expenditure on boys' primary education was Rs, G9, 60 398, which is 
higher than tho figure of the previous year by about Rs. 1, 00, 000, With the 
exception of Bombay, where there lias boon a dooreaso of a little over a quarter of 
a lakh, and of Burma, olher Provinces show increases. 

The average cost per annum per child in a primary school is Rs. 7-11- the cost 
in the various Provinces being as foltowa Mudrns Rs, 8-6-5, Bombay Rs. 16-8-3. 
Bengal Rs, 3-6-9, the United Provinoog Us, 7-7-2, tho Punjab Rs. 10-13-5, Burma Rs, 
7-9-11 Bibar and Orissa Rs. 0-0-6, tho Control Provinces and Berar Rs. 10-5-2, 
Assam Rs 4-9-7, and tho North West Frontier Provinces Rs. 12-13-8. 

. It is not, however, the number of boys attending primary schools which is so 
important as the number whioh continue to tho end of tbo course aud their distri¬ 
bution. Statistics show that in Madras Class II has less than half the numbers that 
are in Class I, while in Beugal Class II has only 35 pareont of the boys in Class j. 
the United Provinces has 54 per cent, tho Punjab 46 per cent, Bihar and Orissa 67 
per cent, and tho Central Provinces 08 per coni. The distribution between Classes If 
and III and III aud IV is more ovou ; it is between dosses I and II that the loss 
occurs. 

In tbo whole of Indio, 74 per coat of those attending primary schools fail to 
reach Class IV, where tboy may be said to attain pormaiiout literacy. In Madras 
the wastage is as much as 69 per cunt ; and in the United Provinces and the 
Panjab 75 per cent, Humbay with 59 par cent and tho Central Provinces with 52 per 
cent are batter, but Bihar and Orissa with 85 per cunt and Bengal with 86 per cent 
wastage are the worst. 

These figures are frankly appalling and tho system which. allows thorn is greatly 
inefficient and wasteful. Thu causes have been diagonizod : they are bad teaching 
in the infants’ classes, leading to stagnation and loss of promotion, irregular attend¬ 
ance due to various causes including sickness, poverty, parouts’ lack of interest, and 
ineffective organisation by local bodies, which also* accounts for the bad teaching. 
There are of course cures which have hnen pointed out again and again, but tits 
present system makes it difficult to put them into force. 

Until tbo existing numbers of boys attending primary schools are rendered literate, 
it seams little use increasing theso numbers. 

In this connection the percentage of boys betwooa tho ages of 0 aud 11—actually 
attending schools and the litoracy figures for each Province given below are well 
worth studying :— 

Province. Percentage of boys in primary Percentage of literacy. 

Classes to those of school- i, e. who reach 

going age. Class IT, 

Madras 71.2 31 

Bombay 59.5 41 

Bengal 61.5 14 

United Provinces 36.8 25 
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Percentage of boys in primary 
Classes to those of school- 


PeroenUga of literacy. 
L e. who reach 


Punjab 

Banna 

Bihar A Orissa 

Central Provinces A Be nr 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 

Coo re 
Delhi 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Baluchistan 

Bangalore 

Other Administered Areas 
British India 


going age. 

Class IV. 

51.0 

25 

39.0 

18 

36.1 

15 

39.* 

48 

41.3 

36 

40.9 

*3 

568 

62 

63.4 

27 

34.5 

<»1 

18.3 

29 

01.9 

37 

751 

31 

50.3 

26 


(a) Exact figures not available. 

It will bo seen that High enrolments do not necessarily mean high literacy 
figures. Thus Uadras with far the highest percentage of boys attendin'; school has 
for interior literacy figures to Bombay and the Central Provinces which have com¬ 
paratively low enrolment figures. Again the Punjab with just over half the boys 
available in school has no bettor literacy figures than the United Provinces with a 
little over a third attending. This reinforces the argument that quantity in education 
is no substitute for quality. As already mentioned, the percentage of single-teacher pri¬ 
mary schools to the total number of schools is 57.5 for the whole of British India, but 
this" figure is as high as St) 3 per coat for Bengal, 73.S for Assam, and 71-2 for Bibar 
and Orissa. At the other end, the low figures amongst the Major Provinces are 23.2 
in the Central Provinces, 39.6 in the* United Provinces, 40.3 in Bombay, 44.4 in 
Madras, and 27.3 in tbo Punjab. 

While most Provinces have introduced compulsion in some areas, it will be obvi¬ 
ous from the figures given that compulsion has not been as successful as it should 
have been, mainly because the local bodies responsible for its enforcement have not 
taken it in earnest. As at prosout administered, it is far from a means to universal 
literacy and merely one other factor in the financial extravagance which is so 
marked a feature of tho administration of primarv education. Before this system is 
extended, therefore, it will be necessary to overhaul the machinery, specially the 
methods to obtain regular attendance. The real advantage of compulsion is not that 
it brings more boys to school but that it compels regular attendance. An estimate 
of the cost which British India would have to incur if compulsory education were 
made universal shows that a further sum of as much as Rs. 6 and halt urores will 
be required in addition to the sums already spent to educate the boys of school- 
going age who are now not under instruction. 

Co-education has of late been referred to as a solution of Ml difficulties. The 
figures for primary schools show almost as many girls in boys’ schools as in girls’. 
Uadras, the United Provinces, Burma and Assam show more. The mixed village 
school is already in many Provinces tho most popular type. There is no real differ¬ 
ence mentally between toys and girls at this stage, but for mixed schools to succeed 
it is necessary to have a proportion of women teachers. 

Notwithstanding the restriction imposed by the method of administration, considerable 
activity in improving methods of teaching and in the general atmosphere of boys’ pri¬ 
mary schools, specially in primary schools tn rural areas, is reported by all provinces. In 
deed for the past several years. "Education Departments have devoted special interest 
to the improvement of education in primary schools which had the deficiencies of 
the system of administration of primary education not stood in the way, oould have 
resulted in very noticeable results. Notwithstanding the obstacles inherent in the 
organisation, primarv education improving markedly in both the manner and matter 
of teaching and in the attention devoted to tho weffare and local attachments of tho 
village. Attention has been devoted specially to the curriculum revision and to tho 
length of the primary course. There is also evidence that the methods of training 
teachers for vernacular schools are being improved in almost every Province and 
that the movement for train ag teachers for rural environments continues with hope¬ 
ful prospectus. 



Education in Madras 1935-36 


Tho report of the Director of Publto Instruction, Madras, for 1035-38 with the 
Government review of the samo was issued on 1st. April 1937. The following is 
the text 

There was a fall, says tho report, io tho total Dumber of public institutions from 
50,301 to 50.118, owing mostly to tho reduction in tho number of elementary schools 
for boys ana girlB. Their strength, howovor, rose from 3,053,4-16 to 3,133,436, the 
increane being shared by nil grades of 'restitutions. There was, however, a small 
increase in the number of private institutions from 1,171 to 1,191, though their 
strength full from 40,767 io 40.654. Other special schools for Indians increased from 
158 to 340 and industrial schools for Indians from 01 to 09. Tho number of public 
and private institutions taken together decreased by 205, but their strong! h increased 
by 79,777. The porcentago of those under instruction to tho total population was 6.8 
{9.9 in tho ease of males and 3.8 in the ease of females) In tho previous year. The 
report proceeds: 

The number of Institutions in municipal arena Increased from 4,073 to 4,104 and 
their strength from 552,630 to 572,153, Tho percentages of tho number of institu¬ 
tions and scholars in municipal areas to those in tho Presidency were 8.0 and 18.0 
respectively, as against 7.9 and 17.9 is tho previous year. 

Tho total expenditure on Education inoroasod from Rb, 640,94 lakhs to Rs, 551,51 
lakhs, tho inoreaso being shared by all olasaos of Institutions, The proportion which 

I >ublio funds and privato funds boro te tho total expenditure remained tho Bame as 
o tho previous yoar, viz., 81 and 39, respectively. 

Tho total diroot expenditure roso from Hs, 410,28 lakhs to Rs. 427,20 lakhs, while 
the. total Indirect expenditure increased from Its. 121,80 laklts to Rs. 134.31 lakhs. 
The increase in the case of the lattor was mainly under ‘•Boarding Charges.” 

Tho Budget Estimate for tho year under “Education" was Rs. 252,30 lnkhs and 
tho Revised Estimate Its. 255,50 lakhs, Tho actual amount, including that spout in 
England, was Its, 355,19 lakhs. 

The total Provincial receipts and oharges, including tho expenditure on buildings 
and on schools and colleges under tho control of tho other departments, amounted 
to Its. 12,50 lakhs and Rs. 28Q,(K lakhs as compared with Its. 11.27 lakhs and 
Its. 282,04 lakhs in tho previous yoar. 

The Provincial subsidy to Local Bodies inolnsivo of tho amount plncod at tho 
disposal of the District Educational Coanclls and the Inspector o! Municipal Councils 
and Local Boards for Elementary Education amounted to Rs, 158 lakhs. 


SzcoraaiiY Enocanos 

This is perhaps the flrst year in tho history of secondary education in this 
Prcstucnuy in which it is possiblo to record that tJioro has boon no iscrosso in the 
total number of publio secondary schools for ludiau boys. Tho number of secondary 
schools actually doeroaaod from 541 to 540. This slight fall In the total number of 
secondary schools Is due to the fact that more schools olosod down than woro newly 
opened, owing mainly to tho inability of tho managements of schools to comply with 
the* stricter conditions of recognition os regards accommodation, equipment, nlav-ground, 
staff and financial stability enforced in recent years. It is, howovor, remarkable that 
wtino thoro was a slight reduction in tho number of schools, there bas boon an 
appreciable inoreaso in the number of boys and girls attending secondary schools, 
, °i r C r.U >,1, ’ 1 L a , u l ndor in L Btruc , Uo ° <“ sewudarv schools for hoys increased from 
. u £/n to and tho numbor of girls reading in boys' sahools roso from 7,368 

i di »«PP<»»«Mo of poorly attended and uneconomic secondary schools 

“ bfV'by sign and does not result in a fall in total strength. There were at the 
TW«L i h .° y Tc- 19 ? 5 '; j 30 l d77 , h !^ schools and 103 middle schools, Malabar, Tanjore, 
Dnnovelly and Ea»t Godavari districts continue to lead with 45, 37, 33 and ko secon- 

loToh^i?^,f C8p ? !ti ™ , y’ * bl[ ° Kornool, Anantapur and Cuddapab have less than 
first nia^ ^ih'lR 1 ., B0C ° adar y ««hooto for girls, Madras oooupios the 

nrst place with 16 schools, Malabar, Xmnoveliy and South Kanara coming next in 
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order with ID, S and 6 schools respectively. The districts of Viragapatara, Godavari 
West, Cuddapb, North Arvot and Cbin^ieput have each only one secondary school 
for girls, white R a m ft a d district has none, 

S. S. L. C, Examination 

The number of candidates who sat for Uto S. S L C. examination decreased 
from 1S509 to 17,795 including 1,721 private candidates. The certificates of 17,682 
candidates of whom 16,723 were boys and 959 were girls, were completed 
during the year as against 16,393 in tho previous year. There was an 
increase tn the number of first-year candidates while there was a decrease in the 
number of supplementary candidates. The fall in the number of candidates of the 
latter category is tnainly due to the operation of the role restricting the chances for 
appearing at the examination, Tho number of girls whose certificates were com¬ 
pleted i creased by 76, while the decrease in respect of boys was 7S7. Ninety-five 
pupils belonging to the Scheduled classes and 38 who were dependents or children 
of Indian Soldiers, were admitted to the examination without payment of fees. One 
hundred and sevenly-ejght schools against 163 in the previous year uses a verna¬ 
cular as the medium of instruction in con-language subjects in the higher forms and 
presented pupils for tho publio examination. Some of the private candidates also 
adopted the vernacular as the medium at the examination in non-language subjects. 
As usual, tho most popular subjects taken up by the pupils an optional wore Bistory, 
Algebra and Geometry, Physios, Chemistry, Book-keeping and Typewriting. 

The K*34 S. 5*. L. C. scheme approved by the Government in their order 
N«. 1469. Law f Education ) dated, 15th June 1934, and introduced in Form IV in 
July 1934, was held in abeyance and tho 1929 scheme was re-introdneed in Forms 
JV and V from the school-year 1935-36. In their Orders Nos. 17 tS), Education 
dated 15th June 1935, and 766, Education, dated SOlb April 1936, Government 
approved the proposal to continue the 1929 scheme for the 8, S. L. 0. Examinations 
ot 1937, 1938. and 1939. 

The total direct expenditure on secondary schools for Indian boys increased from 
Rs. 81.10 lakhs to Rs. S3.CS lakhs, towards which public funds contributed Rs. 31.56 
lakhs or 3S per cent, fees Rs. 43.78 lakhs or 53 per cent and other sources Rs. S34 • 
Lakhs or 10 |ier cent as compared with 37, 55 and 9 respectively, in the previous 
year. The average eost of educating a pupil was Rs. 44-11-8 as against Rs. 44-iS-7 
in the previous year and each pupil paid an average fee of Rs. 23-6-7. Fees met 
43 |>er cent of the total cost in municipal and local board schools and 63 per cent 
in aided schools, .the corresi»nding percentages for 1934-35 being 44 and 63. 
respectively. 

Emitter aby Education 

The number of public elementary schools for boys decreased from 43,787 to 43 665. 
Tbe number of elementary schools under Government, Panchayat and Unaided 
slightly rose, while there was a reduction in the number of schools under all other 
managements, it is gratifying to note, however, the increase in the strength of alt 
elementary schools from 2,417,410 to 2,485,077. The fall in the number of part time 
and night schools continued during the period under report and on 31st March 1936 
there were only 797 such schools, as compared with 976; in the previous year. The 
percentage of male pupils in elementary schools to the male population in the 
Presidency was 88 as against 8.7 in the previous year, the percentage varying from 
15.3 in Malabar to 4.9 in Godavari East Agency and 2.4 in the Yizagapatam Agency. 

There were in the Piesidencv 343 higher elementary schools for boys with 
standard VI, 215 with standard Vll and 1,167 with standard VIII as tho 'highest 
class. The majority of these schools were under the management of local bodies. 

Tbe total number of teachers employed in elementary schools for boys increased 
from 96.102 to 97,788 as also the number of trained teachers in them from 64,643 to 
672X>7. The number of schools managed by teacher-managers decreased from 13,996 
to 13.707, but the number of trained teachers in them rose from 10,761 to 11,533. 

The number of buildings constructed during the year for the accommodation of 
elementary schools for beys was 735 of which 116 were for schools tinder public 
management 

The number of school-less centres for boys in the Presidency with a population 
of 500 and above was 2,112. There were 354 single-teacher schools having standard 
I only, 1334 having standards np to II only, 3,911 having standards up to III onij 
and 13246 having standards IV and above. 
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- Panchatt ScnaoLS 

The following extracts sra from the report of tha Inspector of Municipal Councils 
and Local Boards on tim working of tha Panchayat schools during tho yoar : 

‘The rear started with 1,437 schools actually working as against a total provision 
of 1 y513 schools in the Presidency. Sixty-throo schools were started during the year 
under review and 56 wore abolished for the fallowing reasons :— 

(1) Ixiw attendance; (3) Obstinate refusal on the part of tlie Panchayatsto 
admit Adi-Dravidian pupils; (3) Apathy of the villagers ; and (4) Indifference of luo 
Panclmyats to the proper ruumog of tho school. . . 

"There wore also a few oases of temporary closure of Behools for want of teaoners 
with prescribed qualifications. The year thus closed with 1,444 schools. Of these, 
five schools wore maintained exclusively for girls. rrtn ._ 

‘•The total number of pupils in those schools at tho end of the year was 
including 0,518 girls and tho nverago attendance wur 48,605, Adi-Dravida pupils 
continued to be admitted freely and tlio number of sueli pupils in Panohayat schools 
at tho end of tho year was 7.325, , , . . 

"The tolal number of teachorB oroployod in Pimohnyat Board scIioo'h at the end 
of tho year was 1,871. There wore application from many Panchayat Boards for the 
entertainments of additional teachers to fheir schools consequent on tho increase of 
strength mid attendance of pupils. As Oovornmont did not make any provision for 
tho additional teachers for tho yoar it was not poBsiblo to comply with such requests. 
This difficulty has since been overcome os Government have sanctioned provision for 
126 additional teachers during tho current year. Tho policy of enforcing the to™** 
mum standatd ol qualifications prescribed for toaohors tn Panchayat schools and of 
requiring Ponohayata employing more than one teacher to have at least one trained 
hand was continued during tho yoar under review. Tho results wore satisfactory. 
Five hundred and eighty-one Panchayats employod 021 teachers wilh higher elemen¬ 
tary trained qualifications and 123 Panuhayats employed 131 soooudary trained hands. 

“In tho year under review, Government granted ft provision of Its, 14,000 for 
payment of building grants to Pnnohayata on tho half grant basis, subject to a 
maximum of Bs 690 for al tiled building and Its. 150 for a tbotchod building. 'The 
actual expenditure incurred under this head was Its. 13,850. Building grant was 
allotted to 42 PanohayaU. Ono note-worthy result of this policy of giving subsidies 
towards the cost of construction of school-buildings is that Panchayats have begun 
to pul up docent buildings of tholr own and thoro has buon a gradual rise in tho 
percentage of owned buildings. 

“No provision was mudo by Oovornmont during tho yoAr for payment of equip¬ 
ment grant. Tho policy of transferring nrliutcB of equipment from abolished schools 
to the newly sanctioned schools was continued during tho year under review and in 
cases when Panchayats could not got a supply of equipment from Government they 
got the minimum equipments from Ihoir own funds. 

“Out of a final appropriation of Ha. 2.80,000 tho total oxpondiinro incurred during 
the year was Hs. 2,73,041. Teaching grants for Panchayats continued to be puid on 
the strength of the certificate received from Presidents of Panchayats and these 
certificates wore sent to District Educational Officers for verification. In cases where 
the certificates wore found defective or otherwise incorrect in any respect, payment 
ol grant was at once withheld and renewed only after the defects were rectified. 

The policy of witholding grants In cases whore’Banohayats refused to admit Adi- 
Diavida children was rigorously enforced and this has had the desired effect.” 

Disinter Education Councils 

The Madras Elementary Education Act was further amended during the year 
under review and the amending Act came into force from 1st November 1935. Under 
present Act the powers of the director to interfere with tho resolutions of 
the District Educational Council under Sections 41 and 4J of tho Act were enlarged 
and Government also took the power to suspend, modify or canool any order passed 
by tha District Educational Council or tho Director of Public Instruction under the 
two section*. A provision for surcharging tho District Educational Council and of 
recovering the sums surcharged has also been inserted. 

The rules under the Act were also amended so as to ensure that schools ara 
neither granted recognition nor admitted to aid unless they are situated in localities 
*cce*«iblo to all classes of population and pupils ara actually admitted into them 
irrespective of the caste of community to which they belong. 
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The draft amendments to die rules framed under the Aet fer the introduction of 
modified form of compulsion were also published for criticism. 

In regard to the amalgamation of schools the Director of Public Instruction was 
empowered to accord sanction for the proposals in O. O. No. 131 Law (Education), 
dated 20th January 1936. 

More than a dozen Municipalities hare given effect to the scheme of consolidation 
and concentration of elementary schools as far as schools under Municipal manage¬ 
ment are concerned. 

In rural areas there was appreciable progress in regard to amalgamation of schools. 

Compulsory elementary education was introduced for all children of school-age in 
4 wards in Salem Municipality and for girts in 3 wards of the Madura Municipality, 
Compulsion for boys was extended to the Sithakadn extension area of the Mnnicipat 
Council Mavavamm and for 13 wards in Madura Municipality. 

In the Industrial schools for Indiana under the control of the Director of, Indus¬ 
tries there were 7, 187, pupils as against S, 122 during the previous year. 

Women's Edocxhos 

The number of institutions intended for Indian girls decreased from 5, 560 to 
5, 308, but there was on increase in their strength from 408, 404 to 4ll, 508. The 
numbers of girls reading in all grades of institutions was 881, 913 as compared with 
845, 654 on the 31st March 1035. 

As in the previous years the number of arts colleges for women was five. The 
strength in these colleges increased from 520 to 600. There were 313 women read¬ 
ing in arts colleges for men as against 354 iu the previous year. The two training 
colleges for Women in Madras had a total strength of 77 pupils. The number of 
pupils reading in professional colleges for men was 93 and all of them were in the 
two medical colleges at Madras and Vizagapatam. The one Sanskrit College for 
Women at Rajahrauodry had 10 pnpila on the rolls during the year. Besides this, 
eight women were reading in Sanskrit colleges for men. 

There were 79 secondary schools for girls during the year compared with 75 tn 
(be preceding year. The Bexwada Dornakal Diocesan Middle School and the Madura 
St Joseph's Middle School became high schools by opening higher forms. Four new 
middle schools wore opened during tho year. There were thus, on the 31st March, 
1936, 59 high and 29 middle schools for girls with a strength of 31, 215 as against 
19, 830 in the previous year. The total numbor of girls reading in secondrry schools 
for boys and girts was 38, 901 os compared with 26, 33? last year. 

The number of elementary schools for girls decreased farther from 5,336 to 
5, 083, bat their strength rose from 381, 013 to 382, 623. The number of schools 
closed daring the year was 344 and the number opened 91. The number of girls 
reading in elementary schools for buys rose from 453, 853 to 493,83. 

The numbor of teachers employed in elementary schools for girls increased from 
14. 753 to 14, 794, of whom 12, 674 were trained. As in the previous year the 
numbers of pupils per trained teacher was 30. The number of schools managed by 
teacher-managers fell from 648 to 603, as also the number of trainod teachers in 
them from 895 to 746. . 

The numbers of part-time and night schools for girls decreased from 22 to 21. 

The number of buildings constructed during the year for the accommodation of 
elementary schools for girls was 40, of which 4 were for schools under public 
management. 

There were in tho Presidency 104 higher elementary schools for girls with standard 
VI, 64 with standard VII and 371 with standard VIII as the highest class. 

The number of school-less centres for girls in tho Presidency with a population 
of 500 and above was 2.37?. There were 50 single teachers schools having standard 
I only, 132 having standards up to II only, 443 having standards up to III only, 81i 
having standards IV and above. 

As In the previous year there were 65 training schools for women in the Presi¬ 
dency ; 35 were under Government management and 30 under private agencies. The 
strength of the Government schools was 1,756, compared with 1,691 in the previous 
year. Tho total strength of all training schools for women was 3,331 as against 
3,250 last year. Classifying the scholars according to their grades, there were 437 
in the secondary grade, 2.483 in the higher elementary grade, and 406 in lower 
elementary grade as against 417, 3,415, and 418, last year. Besides these, 25 women 
were undergoing training in institutions for men. 
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The total direct expenditure on Arts Colleges for women was Rs. 2,91 .S14 and the 
average cost per student Its. 493, Tim expenditure on secondary and elementary 
schools for Indian girls decreased from Its. 65,15 lakhs to Rs. 54 60 lakhs, towards 
which public funds contributed 75.8 por cent, foes 5,9 per cent and the other sources 
■18.3 per cent, as against 75 9, 0.0 and 18.1 respectively, in 1934-35. The average cost 
of odncating pupil in a secondary school was its. 65-0-0 and in on elomontary school 
was Rs, 11-7-0. 

Tho total expenditure on European and Anglo-Indian education increased from Rs. 
23.92 lakhs to 25 $4 lakhs, tho inoreaso boiag dim to higher expenditure on buildings. 
Towards Uio total expenditure publio funds contributed its. C.78 lakhs {26.4 por cent), 
fees 6.30 lakhs (24.8 per cent) aud other sources Rs. 12.50 lakhs (48.8 por cent), tho 
cot responding percentages for the previous yoar being 28.4, 27.4 and 44.2. 


ilAnouKDxs Educatios 

Tho number of public institutions Intended for Muhammadans Increased slightly 
from 3,COi to 3.C17 and their strength from 248.9C6 to 200,272. Tiro nnmber of 

S rivate institutions also increased from 539 to 523, though their strength fell from 
),302 to 20,115. 

Tho number of students reading in arts ooliogos increased from 400 to 604. Of 
those, 88 worn reading in tho Government Muhammadan College, Madras, and 22 in 
the Islamiah College, Vanlyabadi. There In tho throe Arabic Colleges at Kurnool, 
Velloro and Omorabnd, 145 pupils, os compared with 108 in tho previous year. Ouo 
hundred aud fourteen students, including ten women, wore reading in Professional 
Colleges os compared with ICS In 1934-35. 

Tho number of soooadary schools intended for Muhammadans remains the same, 
namely, 16 for boys and ono for girts, Tlioir strength, however, increased from 
3,655 in 1931-35 to 3,750 in 1936-30. Tho total Dumber of Muhammadan pupils 
reading iu all secondary schools for Indians also increased from 11,913 to 13,461. 

Tho number of recognised elementary sohools for Map pi la boys, in tho Malabar 
district inoreasod from 1,447 to 1.401 and their strength from 119,022 to 122,581. 
The number of girls reading in thorn also rose from 38.078 to 40,320, Tito total 
number of Mappila boys reading in tho elementary standards of elementary aud 
secondary schools Inoreasod from 80,907 to 83,328. The strength of Mappila" boys 
lu elementary schools specially intended for thom also inoreasod from 72,948 to 
74,727. Tho number of higher olemontary sohools for Mappila boys rose from 34 
to 37. 

Tharo wore 1,418 Mappila trained toaohors in Mappila sohools oomparod with 940 
Don-Unppilas. Of tho 1,418 toaohors, 42 wore of the sooondnry grade, 512 of the 
higher elementary grade and 804 of tiio lower elomontary grado. The number of 
nntrainod teachers iu theao schools was 1,212. The Makpurom Sessional School for 
ilimahars and Uullas had 40 pupila on the rolls. 

There was a slight doorcase iu tho total expenditure on Muhammadan and 
Mappila Education from R». 27,00 Inkha to Rs. 20,43 lakhs. Towards tho total expen¬ 
diture, public funds met 81 por eonl, fees 2 por coot nod other sources 17 por cent, 
as compared with 78, 3 and 19, respectively In tho previous year. 


SxcitaouutD Clashes 

Tho number of public Institutions mainly istondod for tho scheduled classes 
decreased from 9,014 to 9, 393 and thuir strength from 371,914 to 304,155. The 

number of private schools for thnso classes, howovor, inoreasod from 148 to 162 and 
their strength from 4,312 to 4,990, 

The total number of pupils belonging to tho ncliodutod classes in all publio 

ftchoula was 3J3 k 35S as Bgamai 316,141 in tJia previous yoar, 

Ono hundred and fifty-nino pupils belonging to the sohoduled classes completed 
their 8. 8. L. G, n dnrtng tbo year, while 280 wore sueoossful In the T. S L, O 
examination of whom 30 wore women. Iu tbo plains, tho number of pupils belong- 
tDg to the scheduled classos admitted Into schools under publio management not 
specially intended tor them during 1935-30 was 49,097, as against 40,554,X number 

recorded in G. O. No. 341, Law {Education], dated 7ih February 1936 for 1934-35, 

fh» figure* »bow an Increase of 6.4 por cent lu tbo number of pupils. 

The Dumber of schools under public management not specially intended for 

a > d Ct ° 7. blcb tbo P u K ll ®X orB IfBoly admitted inoreasod to 10, 134 
during the year under report as against 9, 099 la the previous year. 
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Fifteen schools hold in Apraharams, Chavadis, etc., and 54 schools bold in rented 
buildings, the owners _ of which objected to the admission of scheduled class pupils 
were removed to buildings accessible to all classes of pupils. 

During the yoar under report, 441 teachers of the scheduled classes were employ¬ 
ed in schools cot specially intended for those olssses. 

Propress during the past few years in the matter of admissions of pnpils belong¬ 
ing to the scheduled classes into oommon schools has beau so slow that, during 
the year under report, Government decided to ike the drastic step of imposing on 
the managements of elomeatary schools as a condition of recognition, the duty of 
enrolling pupils belonging to these classes. The newly framed rules nnder the 
Madras Etemeatanr Education Act which wore issued by Government in their order 
No, 1440, Law { Educational ) dated 16th July 1935 have given a wider interpreta- 
of “accessibility." Under these new rules a school is treated as in&ccessibte and is 
liable to loss of _ recognition if no pupil belonging to the scheduled classes is found 
oq the rolls. It is hoped that these rales will strengthen the bands of the inspect¬ 
ing officers and enable them to record greater progress in the admission of the 
scheduled classes into the general schools for all communities. 

GovassursT Order 

The Government, in the course of their order, observe. 

In the year nnder review a Sub-Committee of the Provincial Economic Council 
was constituted with a view to formnlating proposals for the expansion of elemen¬ 
tary education. The Sub-Committee met three times during the year. Since the 
close of the year, it has submitted its report and steps are being taken to give 
effect to its recommendations. 

Regulations were framed by the Madras University for conferring higher degrees 
in research in Arts and Science. The preparation of a Tamil Lexicon which was 
commenced in 1913 was completed during the year. 

There was an inarease of 6 per cent in the number of students reading in Arts 
Colleges in 1935-36 as against a decrease of 5 per cent in the previous year. The 
cumber of pupils in secondary schools for boys also showed an increase, the number 
on rolls being 181,637 or 4,467 in excess of that in the previous year. 

There was a slight fall in the number of elementary schools for boys, but their 
strength rose by 67,667. 

The large wastage that now ocours on account of the premature withdrawal of 
pnpils from elementary schools has formed the subject of enquiry by the Sub- 
Committee of the Provincial Eoonomio Council referred to above and the question of 
the prevention of this wastage is now eogagtog the serious attention of Govern¬ 
ment. 

The number of girls reading in secondary schools rose by 9 per cent and that in 
elementary schools by 4 per cent. Compulsory elementary education was extended 
to girls in four wards,of the Salem Municipality and two wards of the Madura Muni¬ 
cipality. 

There was a small increase in the number of pnpils reading in schools for Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans. The Director points out that, in spite of the liberal help 
extended by the Government, there is not much improvement in the condition of 
Anglo-Indian European education. The Government hope that private agencies which 
maintain schools for these communities will take steps to improve the efficiency of ’ 
these schools and impart education suited to modern requirements. 

There was an increase in the number of Muhammadan pupils reading in second¬ 
ary schools. 

The Government are to note that the total number of children belonging to the 
scheduled castes in public institutions further rose by 5 per cent. 


Education in the Central Povinces 

A Government resolution on the annual report of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Central Provinces, on the state and progress of Education in the Central Pro- 
47 
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vinccs and Berar far the year ending the 31st. March (1939 states that Government 
notes with satisfaction the steady ana all round pronross reoorded during the year 
under roport in almost every branoh of education. Numoroiftl growth in some cases 
has outstripped financial provision aud the realisation of this fact had led to the 
closure of a number of primary schools in certain areas. _ This accounts for the com¬ 
paratively smalt inorease in the total number of educational institutions. The total 
enrolment shows a slight decline as the appreciable rise number at the higher stages 
is more than counterbalanced by tho decrease at the primary stage. 

The continuance of a state of general apathy, specially in rural areas, and the 
unsatisfactory tone of administration are the main factors which have hampered the 
progress of vernacular education. Expedient and prnotioable measures to check 
wastage and stagnation havo been enforood and It is hoped that definite signs of im¬ 
provement will soon be discernible. 

The increase fa the number of scholars at nil stages, except the primary, in 
spite of the persistent economic depression is a matter for satisfaction. It is parti¬ 
cularly gratifying to note the appreciable advance at the various stages made by 
Aborigines, Backward Classes and Mulinraraadnos, Female education, especially at 
the higher stages, shows signs of steady progress. 

Government hopes that tho contemplated legislative measures to improve the 
tone of administration of vornaottlar education will be persevered with and that the 
schemes of ednoational reconstruction already undertaken by the department will 
yield the desired results In due course. It is satisfactory to noto that the needs of 
rural education are being examined. Tho advanoe of literaoy, ospeoiaily among the 
rural masses, is a matter of vital importance for the future welfare of the province 
end the results of the present activities of the department, which are supported by 
enlightened publio opinion, will be watched by much interest. 


The Madras Provincial Educational Conference 

The Welcome Address 

The Madras Provincial Educational Conference was held at Tenjore on the 6th. 
May 1937 under the presidency of Mr. £7. Rajagapaiaohariar. 

In the absence of Mr. V. Nndimuthu Pillal, Mr. Subbaraya Chetltyar, 
Chairman of Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates and other 
assembled guests. The occasion, ho said, was a unique ono and without parallel as 
for that conference both the President and the Chairman of tho Reception Committee 
had been elected not from amongst the teachers but from a body of future legisla¬ 
tors in whom the people of this land lmtl placed their trust aud confidence. It 
was a happy ongury Unit Mr. Rnjogopalnuhariar was presiding over the deliberations 
and in his address they would near of bis plans and programmes te help the 
teachers to realise their aims nnd ideal*. But for tho inpodimonts placed in his way, 
it ought to have been his privilege oven at present to take thorn into his confidence 
and tell them all that lie intended to do in the furtherance of their cause. The time 
was not far off when they would have opportunities of deciding upon a definite 
course of action In tho nature of a five-year plan or a similar planned campaign for 
bringing about 100 por cent literacy. e ° 

Proceeding, ho said : “None wifi gainsay tho fnct that our present system of 
education, particularly the branches of tho Secondary and Etomentary grades calls 
for a through overhauling and immediate rofortn in tho light of our past expenditure, 
present difficulties and onr cherished ideals for the future. The curricula of studied 
most bo mmodolJed by including elementary courses in Citizenship, Rural administra¬ 
tion etc., in addition to tho introduction of vocational classes. Interest in agriculture, 
arts, crafts, manuallabour such as carpentary, rattan work, gardening and day model¬ 
ling etc„ may be stimulated hy practical work in those directions carried on'bv the 
toacbers and the pupils as a hobby and thereby tho right use of leisure may also be 
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cultivated, I may instance here the activities of the Ramkrishna Mission Schools 
wherein all these courses are available. 

“Ihe defects of oar present educational system were discovered by oar leaders 
long ago. And I may say that the starting of the Central Hindu College in Benares 
wbion b&s since biossomed into tbs Benares fliodn Daiversitj, thanks to tbs untiring 
efforts of Pundit Halaviyaji, the founding of the Santiniketan Institution ‘ Viswabha- 
rathi" by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and the eontinuoas support it is receiving from 
the public of India and other countries, inauguration of a National University by 
Dr. Besaat which subsequently however could not be placed on a stable and perma¬ 
nent footing due to lack of funds—these are all signs of the reaction against the 
svBteta of education which was thorst upon the ‘Natives of India’ by a body of 
commercial adventurers who became the raters of their easterners, and from whom 
they had to select their darks, assistants, eto. 

Offering a few suggestions for improving the secondary and primary educational 
system, he said: “At present there is too much of specialisation in the early High 
school classes. This is not helpful to a growth of general knowledge as the eaergies 
of the pupils are taxed in the special studies.. Upto the 9th standard something of 
everything may be taught and for this the schemes of ‘something about every thing 
series adopted by the Madras Library Association may be followed. The place of 
tine arts, music, painting, etc., as aids to completeness of life has to be recogaised. 
ttobjects such as these should be encouraged in the early stages and our youngsters 
must be inspired by the ideal3 of Truth and Beauty. Vernacular as the medium of 
instruction has now besoms popular and it should be encouraged to a larger extent. 
Suitable technical and scientific terms without jarring aul unattractive sounds should 
be invented and used more liberally in conjunction with the classical technical 
terms. _ Li order to instil in our youngsters a national feeling they should be taught 
Hindi in all the High schools. The cinematograph, talkies and radio can be atilised 
for doing propaganda and for educational purposes. In a similar manner the reading 
habit can be encouraged by the opening of libraries and taoreasiug the number of 
travelling libraries and occasional visits to the school, eto., as part of oar rural 
reconstruction work during the holidays. The Middle School Examination at the 
close of the 8th standard of the Elementary School may be revived and after that 
the pupils should be diverted according to their aptitude or the careers settled far 
them, i. e, Arts course, technological course and subjects suitable to their taste 
and vocations. Handspinning sud wearing—by the nse of Charka or Takli and the 
loom—may be taught as an optional or subsidiary subject in alt schools between the 
III and Y classes and similarly other forms of cottage industries may be introduced 
in the lower classes, 

“As for the education of girls, reforms must be introduced in such a manner 
that they may be capable of being engrafted in the present ourioulla of studies 
baring regard to the important part which women have to play in moulding the 
character of children and in efficiently carrying through the management of the 
borne. Some women have also to be trained lor service as teachers, lecturers, 
doctors, nurses, eto., and for them higher courses of study are now provided. Bnt 
for the generality of women, in my opinion, a knowledge of the following subjects 
is essential; music, sewing, stitching, spinning, knitting which can be made compul¬ 
sory between 3rd and 5th olass«6 ; embroidery; cooking to bo compulsory; domestic 
economy, domestic hygiene and child welfare; First Aid ; fret work which may be 
made optional” 

Besides the above he declared that a scheme of free compulsory education up to 
the 5th class for both boys and girls should be given effect to immediately and the 
necessary funds therefor should be obtained by the raising of donations, endowments 
eto., from the wealthy public, and the contributions to be made by the State. Be 
urged the need for devoting greater attention to physical culture and training of 
young boys and girls to enable them to become healthy, happy and useful citizens. 
Plenty of out-door and in-door games should be provided for with large playgrounds 
wherever possible. Swimming, horse riding eto., may be taught as they formed the 
best types of physical exercise. “As we Indians must be prepared to have our own 
Air, Naval ana Military Forces in coarse of time as a measure of defence, our 
youngsters must learn to bo ready to respond to the country’s call and enlist them¬ 
selves.” 

He pleaded for the spread of the spirit of co-operation among the teachers and 
the parents of the pupils by the introduction of large number of co-operative 
societies in schools and colleges with the students being trained in their management. 
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the formation of Parent-Teachers' Associations by frequent eiehanee of visits by the 
teachers and parents, by instituting a Court of Honour a Hail of Greatness, where 
portraits of our leaders in art, literature, soiencse, eto., might be kept and the Build* 
tug of Galleries of Wisdom and Learning- . , . . .. 

He referred also to the necessity for religious instruction m schools and said: 
I think that if religion is made a subject of study in our schools, and nniverMliy 
free Compulsory oducation is adopted, there will be no longer any riots or distur¬ 
bances in tho name of religion. 1 will even go so far as to suggest that the 
teaching of tlio essence of ail religions* tho fundamental principles of aj* faiths toat 
there Is ono Ood and that each of us contains within himself or horself a spark of 
that Divinity wiU make for not only religious toleration but also respect and regard 
for ono another's feelings and thus eventually lead us to a realisation of the essential 
brotherhood of humanity without distinction of raco, creod, sex, caste, or colour. 
It must bo easy for you to rosolvo upon a practical sohemo of combining the moral 
instruction class with systematised course of religious talks—something like the 
Universal Tost Bock of Religion and Morals which contains quotations from the 
scriptures of all religions of the world." . 

Advening to the sorvioa conditions of toaohors, he obsorved. ‘"T am m_accord 
with your demands for bettor pay and moro secure service conditions. It is very 
dosirablo in tlio iotososis of the teaching profession that there should be no wide 
disparity between tho remuneration ol those employed in Government service and 
those employed by private agencies or local boards. I am confident that you may 
not have to wait long until we aro in It position to undertake the provinoialisation 
of the educational sorvioa and tho nooossary legislation being onsoted for the for¬ 
mation of a Connoil of Teaohors on the same linos as tho Bor Council, Medical 
Council and Institute of Engineers.'’ 


Prcildentiai Address 

Rising amidst loud and oontlnued applause, Mr. C, Itajagomlaekariar said that the 
duty of saying a fow words had at last to bo performed. Ho was sorry the Chair¬ 
man ol tbe Reception Committee was not there. He was extremely grateful to them 
aiJ for the, not at all Jong but all too brief period of friondly intercourse they had 
within tho last three days. It was not easy to get so many friendB together for 
any man and he thoreforo considered himself very very lucky in having been in 
their company these throe days, immersed in so muoh love, feeling and considera¬ 
tion. In the world they did not find so much good feeling and consideration always 
to surround ihom and thoreforo ho greatly appreciated that experience. 

Tho time of parting had oome and ho was not speaking mere conventional plati¬ 
tudes when ho Bald that ho was vory sorry ho was going away from them. To many 
of them also it might bo a sod moment bcoause ho was suro they would have culti¬ 
vated now friendship during those three days and revived old acquaintances. These 
annual conferences, oithor political or oduoational, gave groat joy and then when the 
hour of parting came, groat pain had to bo borne. The President said that he was 
in that position at present. Dotting ovor all those feelings, let them try to think a 
little. These conferences wore a great education In tbemsolves. The organisers got 
a vory groat opportunity for putting to tost thoir executive capacity and their ability 
to conduct busmens quiokly and to tho satisfaction of numerous persons present. 
The volunteers got UrBt class education wbiob was peithar elementary nor secondary 
nor collegiate. But it was vory essential. Ha would tell thorn it was an essential 
education for life which people nsed to have in ancient dnvs but wbioh was very 
much neglected in lator day*. He was exceedingly pleased as President of the Confer 
ence with the work which tho volunteers had done during these three days. To them 
it should have been a great oducation, which they did not evon get on the play-fields— 
he could say that Mr. Androws would agroo with him—or in the lecture room or even 
in the laboratory. That sort of conference was somothingsuperior as they were educating 
themselves in tbe art of looking aftor other people. He could personally testify that 
tho food arrangement was vory goodIt was an exceedingly remarkable feature. Tho 
organisers, it was said, lodged the delegates in various parts of the town which 
might have caused slight inconvenience to them; but it had its own advantages. 
Usually in conferences it was felt as a groat drawback that all the people were 
clubbed (ogothor In the same place in an artificial city so to say and they did not 
know the place where they oampod and they only knew a camp before them. That 
was not • very good thing. Tbore he was glad that circumstances had compelled 
some of the delegates to live In various parts of the town, so that at least they 
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might know bow far the places were from one another. In his opinion it would 
hove been even better if the Kecoption Committee had been compelled to quarter 
their delegates wi;h friends in the town instead of giving them vacant houses. II 
friends could have quartered delegates according to llioir capacity, they would gain 
new acquaintances and ample opportunities to come across many people, men and 
women. It would in a way lower its expenditure and the President hoped that in 
future conferences, tho organisers would try to carry out these suggestions. 

Referring to the Geographical Conference, Mr, Rajagopalaohariar said he was 
very pleased to seo a booklet of thoTanjore District published in connection with the 
conforenoo. Those booklets were very useful by-products of tho conference. That 
was real geography in connection with conference. The speaker wished to tell them 
that the teachers and students in overy district should make it a point and parti¬ 
cular duty to know accurately and fully the entire geography of the district- They 
should know the whole placo when they went to any place. Unfortunately in these 
days his experience was that when they wont to aplnoe literates nnd tho so-called 
educated men know little about tho geography of their place. If one wished to 
know whore a particular place was situated, probably ho would be bettor guided by 
s man who was not educated than by a boy who bad obviously gone to the school. 
If he was corrcotly informed—be had never been to Europe—boys in England and 
in other European countries knew completely tho geography of thoir own country 
or district or other place. They did not usually depend upon books. They actually 
went and learnt by thoir own personal experience the distances and the topography 
of thoir areas. The teachers and boys should know those things as a matter of 
course, so that when there worn conferences, they should he able to take groups of 
the conference delegates for excursions to important and interesting places of lha 
district It was not ovorybody that wanted to hear discussions and take part in them. 
The conference was a wholo thing and persons were, without any offence, permitted 
to take particular interest in particular matters. Particular groups could go and visit 
the shrines and historical places of interest. If they went to the Ceded 
Districts it would bo absurd for thorn to finish their conference without 
visiting the ruins of Hampi, So also at Taajoro they had the Raja Raja Temple, 

They should not always bo depending upon books. It would be a pleasure if 
teachers and students divided themselves into parties and took various groups of 
delegates to various places nnd spent throe or four days on excursions: all that 
would be a great education. The oonferenoe should not merely bo a three-day affair 
but should be really a retreat. Conferences should oover grounds other than mere 
discussions over grievances and eurioulla. They were important and real but these 
things added an educational value to the conference itself. 

Ho was very pleased to see geography exhibits. It was not possible for him to 
get at the geographical conference and ho did not know bow much matter of inte¬ 
rest be had lost. But the exhibits were vory good. One thing he might, however, 
remark was it was moro an exhibition of the creative effort of various schools than 
an exhibition of educational methods. In respeot of ‘word building’ which formed 
part of the exhibits in the children's department, the President said that it went 
contrary to what Rev. Knolt had referred to in his paper. The synthesis was not 
tho natural method for the child and the chili took the whole world, the whole 
phrase and perhaps the sentence first The sound was earlier than tho form. Hence 
the exhibits went contrary to the proper word building and attention should be 
drawn to that matter. 

Continuing, Mr, Achariar said that ho could novor forget the disousstoa over 
the abolition of examinations. The conference had left a deep impression on him 
with regard to examination. After all, it was no use packing too many things in a 
conference. That was a wrong method. They wished to get everything there and 
it was a vory natural feeling. But he oould tell them as a man of experience that 
all these things really reduced the net result to a fraction. The more subjects they 

K icked into the conference, the less was the value of each particular achievement. 

they stuck to a few things and got a solid backing, they got great value out of it. 
If each subject found ita wav, put together, they got a vory huge appearance but 
its value was very little. What remained deeply impressed in his mind was the 
quarrel over the examination. They need not imagine that the subject was disposed 
of cue way or the other. He wished to tell them that the fort bad been breached 
by the proceedings. Those who stood for the demolition of the examination incubus 
had succeeded (applause) because the sac redness of examination had been removed and 
tho thing would crumble to pieces in the near future. There was no doubt about it 
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The Tanjore Conference had faken the life about if. It might uo donbt go ou for 
some time but with very apologetic existence. Persons who hart voted for the exami¬ 
nation did eo not because they respected the examination but because they scented 
danger in a change in transitional circumstances like the present. It was a sort of 
conservative terror that provooted them front a step like that of first class import¬ 
ance. Life consisted of both the forces of progress and the forces of conservatism. 
Both should be there for proper education of life and therefore it was not a hasty 
fanatical resolution if it went one way or the other. 

People, be went on, had been anxious to know what his own view was. Thera 
was no secret about it. He would say examinations were no good (applause). It was 
a fundamental attack on truth and it was a sign of distrust. They bud all sorts of 
rules to regulate the conduct of tho Headmasters and teachers. Their qualifications 
were fixed. They were not satisfied with the ordinary school examinations. They set 
papers for the student to tost his ability and month after mouth his progress was 
reported. Be was treated like a miserable thief. At the end the boys baa to undergo 
• public examination, Some questions were put and they were taken in a feverish 
anxiety to write answers at a public examination. For tho first time, they went 
through an experience like that. Even grown-up people did not show their personality 
on such occasions. Examination was a harder thing. Tho tender boy was made to 
answer papers which were examined somewhere else, Tho examiner, poor man, they 
did not know hia condition. He had got his own domestic and other diflicultius. 
They did not know in what condition bo would bo at tho time ho valued the 
papers. These examiners corrected UO papers to-day, 30 to-morrow and so on. 
But he could toll them that everytiody would agree that tho certificate of the Head¬ 
master and tha staff who had personal touch with the boy was more reliable than 
the results of any examination (“Honr, hear",) Tho only thing was that thoy 
should trust tho people. Supposing thoy gave up the examination, there still would 
be some system of examining tlm progress of the pupil. Week by week, mouth hy 
month and class by olsss, tho performances of boys were tested, [t could not be said 
that influence of pressure would be brought on the touchers, it was impossible. The 
record could not be tarapored with by porsonnl influences. It would bo there 
month after month. Wbou tho examination was abolished, tho whole record became 
important and it would be a reliable and correct picture of the boy's progress. The 
utmost dishonest trick that oould bo performed was that at tins end, instead of 
saying that the boys’ oonduot was satisfactory, it might be said It was satisfactory, 
and vice versa. If a buy did not want to go to tho University, he might have a 
decent certificate instead of having a 'failed^ certificate against him. The speaker 
asked, ‘Do you grudge it ? There was no harm in it. Examining ttio muUor from 
the practical point of view, Mr, Rnjsgopniaoharinr opined Unit there wan no need 
for examination of any kind. Tho University would demand an oxamintition, the 
Public Service Commission would demand an examination. The merchants would 
examine the bey before thoy employed him whether ho ivroto a good hand. 
There wore examinations all through. But that lust examination, an additional 
infiiclton, was what was proposed to be romovod. lie won very strongly for tha 
removal of tho examination. Tho time would come, ho assured them, whan those 
examinations i( they were necessary would go. It did not dopond on tho votes 
of the people. If truth was on tholr side, they would win It at the end. Thoy hail 
really cleared tnuuh ground by that discussion. Ho wished the e). I. T. U, would 
do the needful in tho matter, fa all •departments ^mat begot honesty and distrust 
begot tricks and therefore Jot them trust tho lloadmaulers and they would find that 
the Headmasters and teachers would realise tholr responsibility and bring about a 
satisfactory atate of things, even without an examination, (Applause), 

Proceeding, llr. Aohariar said what had loft greater satisfaction In his mind 
was ths adoption of tho mother-tongue, Thoy had passed a resolution and they had 
passed similar resolutions. Each time thoy adopted St, tboro was groator and greater 
reality. That stomp of approval that confareuco had put upon Uio adaption of the 
motber-tongue as tha medium of instruction was a very good thing. Much had been 
talked about wastage and stagnation ; more than all that was that continuous wastage 
involved in using a foreign language to tcaoh things. To insist on tho foreign 
language seemed to him Ilka arguing that God existed for tho priest and not the 
priest for God. Ho did not mean that there was not much to be said in favour of 
what Ur. Patraehari and Ur. K. Natsrajan of Bombay hod said. The speaker quite 
admired their courage. Tho opposition to the motber-tonguo, tho more govoro it was, 
the greater was the certainty of their getting the mothor-tooguo in its proper place. 
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Be was glad that they had adopted a resolution that Hindustani should be a 
compulsory subject in some stage of the child's education in South India. The 
conference had rightly fixed the stage between the ages of 8 to 12, a very appro¬ 
priate age for learning a language other than the mother-tongue. Of coarse the 
mother-tongue should bo learnt even at the age of 1 and 2 but they could not have 
school learning for that. A seoood language could be learnt not at too late a stage. 
He hoped and prayed that it would be given effect to very soon. It was a com¬ 
pulsory course. It was absurd for educational authorities to think that they had 
done muoh for Hindustani by making it optional. They oould not include the 
mother-tongue by substituting Hindi for English, Sanskrit or for Mathematics. It was 
just like substituting mango for rice, ana chutney for curds. Both of them were 
necessary and there was no real substitution. A working knowledge of Hindustani 
was all that was required and was necessary and it should be provided compulsorily 
and ho hoped it would come in course of time. He had no doubt that in their ova 
interest it should be given effect to immediately, without which South India could 
net attain its proper place in the Councils of India either in politics or trade. If 
they did so, then within the next five years the boys of South India would be 
everywhere in India. People in the North would then ask them not to Jearn Hindi, 
That was tho consummation which the speaker wanted South Indiaa boys and girls 
to reach. 


They had overhauled, the speaker proceeding said, elementary and secondary 
education and passed a comprenessive resolution. No educational conference would 
be worth troubling unless it offered comprehensive expert advioe in respect of these 
matters as they had done. They had given careful attention and consideration to it 
They had dealt with the elementary teacher as well as elementary education, and 
dealt with the secondary teacher and secondary school^ oourso. The organisers 
should be congratulated on having achieved these two things. The authorities, he 
hoped, would really pay the attention which it deserved. The elementary education 
problem was not merely a school problem but a national problem (hear, hear). Here 
all the efforts and imagination and skill of the statesmen of the country and builders 
of tba nation would have to be brought into service. It was wrong for a nation to 
be illiterate. Literacy was not a mere luxury but was the sixth sense so to say. 
They should make the nation literate. The trouble was how to organise it for a 
nation of 30 erores mid for this province of fonr aretes. The subjects taught were 
not very easy and the time to be spent should at least be a few years. They could 
cot have trained teachers for the purpose. Nor oould they put it off till training 
schools and colleges have developed in strength and quality. It was a big problem, 
jin the course of the discussion on elementary education reference was made by 
Mr. Rajagopalaehariar to the advisability of even police constables undertaking the 
work of teachers.) Mr. Rajagop&laobariar, explaining what he had casually stated 
on the matter, said it was thought it was a slur on the teaohing profession when he 
said that the services of a constable also should be used for the purpose of removing 
illiteracy. He stated that he did not intend that the friend should understand it that 
way. He could tell them what he had in his mind then. He was thinking about the 
rural reconstruction scheme. Rural reconstruction and elementary education might 
go together. They should develop the village and elementary education as part of 
the development work. How they should do it was the problem. The Provincial 
Government had been entrusted with tbat responsibility at present But they were 
robbed of all the resources which shonid be legitimately available to provinces. 
Money was taken away for military expenditure, money had been taken away for' 
central expenditure of all kinds. It was the business of the wise administrator res¬ 
ponsible for rural reconstruction to get back all the resources available for the pur¬ 
pose ami so to say re-steal all .that had been stolen from him. To illustrate the 
position be said he would like the army to consist ot all Indian soldiers and during 

g ace time ail these Indiaa soldiers should serve as real reconstruction workers. 

uring part of the time they might go through their drill But during the other 
part they should remain in the village, look alter the village and take charge of the 
village school. Why should not the soldier do it ? Why should he be a frightening 
personality ? He could tell them that the soldier was also & citizen and therefore a 
properly organised army should have properly qualified men who could be rural re¬ 
construction soldiers in war. Then it would be easy to make ose of these soldiers 
for five or six months in a year and part of the military expenditure would come 
back in way. That, however, was a very impracticable plan. England would never 
agree to it. They could imagine what he meant by policemen when he made a refer- 
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ence to them. He asked why qualified educated young men should sat be posted as 
police constables. Why should thoy remain idle during some part of the year ? Why 
should they not servo as schoolmasters ? In England the soldiers played with child¬ 
ren, they were friends of the people. Similarly policemen should be friends of the 
Tillage. The villagers should think that a policeman was an ordinary man. He did 
not always wear khaki and red turban. There wore soma polioe constables in 
villages who bad nothing to de; but thoy had something to do when a murder took 
place or an offence was reported. Haring spore time why should they not see to the 
sanitation of tho village, education of the adults and attend to other welfare work ? 
It was not his idea that illiterate constables should be appointed in villages and that 
those young mon who were at present teaohers should be dismissed, Tho great 
problem of rural reconstruction could be solved by utilising all tho resources that 
had been unlawfully token away from tho people. In that way tho problem of re¬ 
construction in a huge province could bo solved. 

The village teacher need not bo utilised only to teaoh, He could ba a real recons¬ 
truction workor. That was oxaotly what Mr. R. Suryanorayana Row of the Servants 
of India Society had laid stress on his papor. Why should thoy not do that ? His 
own dream of rural reconstruction was ‘a good Minister at the top and a constable 
and village teacher at the bottom’ could oovor the entire aroa of the country very 
successfully. They had doctors. Why not agricultural graduates be rural workers ? 
Many of thorn were unemployed and they did not go to tho land to cultivate. They 
only waited for administrative places. The speaker did not blame anybody. Such 
was tho state of things. Various things produced various results not contemplated 
by the original scheme, la the samo way there wore many ongineers who had come 
•out from the Engineering College, who woro unemployed. Many agricultural graduates 
were unemployed. Why should they not think of taking up this sacred work of 
rural rooonstruotion ? It was easy to give advleo. It was not right to imagine 
that the school teacher’s job was low ana thoy woro tho only kind of people best 
fitted for rural work and not the graduates and mon with superior qualifications. 
Rural reconstruction work should be taken up by graduates who were unemployed. 
The work could be taken up by all Irrespective of the degree or qualifications 
which thoy had attained. The agricultural graduates, doctors, ongineers and tho 
lawyers conld take up the work. Tho engineer ootild look after tho roads and the 
lawyers could relievo tho villagers from all tho oppressions of paid otfioials and 
touch the yitfagore how lo writo petitions and roplios to letters. In this connection 

no was in tho Thiraohengodo Ashramam, ho used 
illiterates and thus ho was of groat help to them, 
speaker said, ho had contributed an article to 
intellectual conscription for graduates for at least 
foliowod, would no doubt remove illiteracy in 
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and suoh a course, if 

tli® country. Unless each graduate had sorv'od for at least six months in a rural 
school, ho should not got his degree, In that way, the snoakor said, tho rural 
reconstruction scheme could bo worked out. 

After referring briofly to tho various papers road at tho Conference, ho mndo a 
particular reference to the papor road by Mr. T. A. Itamohandra Aiyar, Head¬ 
master, Board High oohoof, Ayyampot, on tho plaoo of religion in educational 
reconstruction, and bold that religion should bo taught In gohools. But there were 
difficulties lo tho way, which should he solved drat. Tho writer doaft more with 
religion itself than with how it ooutd to introduced in oloss teaching, Ha 
remarked that the divorce between our religion iod our oduoation was not good 
It made religion bad, diehard and nsoiess and education bad, spiritless and all too 
secular. In short it was ns bad as soy othor divorce. (Laughter), It was right 
that children should bo taught from tho earliest ago* to rospoot Other people's 
religion and understand their religion sad tolerate it. Ho therefore welcomed the 
idea that was growing that religion should bo taught In sohoois. Tho oduoation of 
Indian child coukl n*t bo said to bo comploto if tho obtld did not understand the 
language of the neighbouring provinoo and tho religion of tho neighbouring 
communities. Therefore be said a fairly accurate knowledge of aoverar religions 
prevalent in India and a fairly respectable attitude towards ono another were 
absolutely essentia) to complete tbo culture training which thoy wished to giro 
in secondary and collegiate ooursM, Tho speaker said that he was a votary and 
supporter of tho movement for the proper teaching of religion, it did not mean 
that the schools shook) be denominational. It was a cultural training just as the 
learning of Hindi, in that respect, much work had to bo done by the teachers 
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They should bring it slowly sod deliberately and continuous attention should be 
bestowed upon it. 

Reiolvdont 

At tho concluding aossian a number of resolutions were adopted unanimously. 

The Madras Education department was requested to recommend to alt Secondary 
Schools and Colleges that, wherever capable and qualified Physical Directors and 
Physical Training Instructors were available, they be pot in complete charge of ail 
the physical activities in their respective schools and Colleges as Sports Secretaries, 
and to recommend to all Secondary Schools not to give Physical Directors and 
Training Instructors an unreasonable amount of teaching or clerical work outside their 
programme of Physical Education work. 

The Secretary to the Government for Government Examination was requested to 
rescind Rule No. 22 of the Rules governing the selection of Superintendents for the 
Training School Leaving Certificate Examination which unduly discriminated against 
Physical Training Instructors. 

The Executive Committee of the Madras Provincial Physical Education Associa¬ 
tion was asked to investigate the matter of salaries for Physical Training Instructors 
and Physical Directors in schools and colleges and report to the conference at its 
next meeting with their recommendations about scales of pay. 

The Conference requested the Government to revive on an improved and scientific 
basis for foliow-np work the medical inspection of all school pupils without which 
no scheme of eduoation could be considered satisfactory and complete. The Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Madras Provincial Physical Education Association was request¬ 
ed to draw up a suitable syllabus of Health Eduoation and submit for adoption at 
the next Gontorenca and to look np the present syllabus of Hygiene and Physical 
Education and to suggest a revised syllabus in detail for consideration by the Madras 
Educatioonal Department. 

The Conference requested the Government to assist managements more liberally 
in the matter of acquisition of adequate playgrounds. 

The Conference, being of opinion that in the interests of the health and physical 
welfare of students in schools and colleges, the school working hoars were most 
unsatisfactory, and that more suitable hours should be adopted, requested the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of the Madras Provincial Physical Eduoation Association to study 
this question in all its aspects and submit a full report at the next Provincial Physi¬ 
cal Education Conference. 

The President said that he was fully in accord with the resolutions. It was wise, 
be said, to take up for consideration a little at a time rather than attempt too much. 
He hoped that better and more opportunities and facilities would be given to the 
profession to develop and prosper. Bo hoped that cordial relationship would grow 
between the B. L T. D. ana the Provincial Physical Education Association so that 
tbe educational efforts in the country would bear fruit. 

at the business meeting of the Madras Provincial Physical Education Association 
held on the 8th. May, the report of the Association was adopted and the following office¬ 
bearers for the new year were elected ; President, Mr. H. C. Buck ; Vice-President, 
Mr. N. R. Krishnamma ; Secretary, Mr. G. F. Andrews ; Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
C. Satyanathan; and Treasurer, Mr. C. A. Abraham, 



The Indian Science Congress 

24th. Session— Hyderabad™ 2nd. to 7th. January 1937 

iSm Anna Htdxri's Address 

The Town Hall was packed to the fall with officials and non-ofRolnIs, members 
and visitors, when tho 24 Session of the Indian Solonoo Congress assembled at 
Hyderabad (Do.) on tho 2nd, January 1937. 

Sir Akbar Hydari. in oponing tho Congress, said that it was the first occasion 
on which Hie Indian Science Congress was mooting in that great historic city. Ho 
was happy that it coioaidod with the year, witon they wore celebrating 25 years of 
H. E. U. tho Nizam's reign. Ho said that (or what tho State was to-day, Hydera¬ 
bad was indebted to Bis Highness for the oare. devotion and zeal with wbieh he had 
carried out his noble stewardship of State. Ho expressed gratofal thanks for his 
message and tendored sincere congratulations for the Jubilee year, which started 
yesterday and prayod that he might live happily and continue tor many years to pre¬ 
side over the destinies of his poopio. 

Continuing Sir Akbar said that Hyderabad was for long a centre of groat oultnra 
and noble traditions, It had boon tho task of tho Asatiah Dynasty to fostor and pro¬ 
mote the procoss whereby a synthesis of Dravldian, Aryan, Hindu and Moslem cul¬ 
tures had been effected 'and Its scope enlarged so ns to iuoludo in it tho best of 
Wostarn and Eastoru life, manners and thought, This spirit was working in every 
sphere of thoir activity, ttio result being a real contribution to the ideal of a united, 
regenerated India. 

The University, Sir Akbar Hydari continued, which welcomed thorn bore 1 testi¬ 
mony to the spirit. Boboiars thoro might study and 'aaqulro fruits of accumulated 
wisdom and research in East and West la one of their own languages which served 
effectively to express the abstruse thoughts of solonoo and philosophy. Tho decision 
to adopt Hindustani os a medium of instrnetioa in tho University was a great stop 
forward in national unity and alt-Iadia synthesis. “Tho decision is tho cornerstone 
of our educational policy, tie said, “and, fortified by oxnorionao, stands more irre¬ 
vocable to-day titan It did any pVavioes time. They sot tho highest value in the 
University to soioatifio enquiry. They rncognisod that no nation or individual could 
afford to Ignore tho study of science, and material progress depended in a large 
measure, ou the results of sciontiilo inquiry. Although wu in India catered the field 
of modern endeavour after considerable tapso of time, it is satisfactory to note that 
our Universities and research institutions have, despite difficulties, produced a 
standard of excellence and originality, of which wu have reason to bo proud, I am 
sure the evor increasing recognition by the average Indian of tho vaine of science 
atmosphere u conducive to creative work iu tho realm of naionco has come into 
Wing. 1 While critics of tho materialistic conception of the life and scientific 
achievement may minimise the sum total of their efforts for human happiness, none 
can donv the immooso service rendered by science in liberating mankind from the 
trammels of blind superstition and barren dogma, generating a higher, better and 
more correct sense of values. 

Hit Akbar Bydari continued : “Those in India, who have to deal with tho problems 
of administration feel constantly tho disadvantages they labour undor by the absence 
of statistical data, scientifically recorded, checked and treated, relating to every 
sphere of sociological activity with which the administrator has to deal and ‘without 
which it is impossible to have sufficiently accurate and comprehensive picture of a 
particular problem." 

Concluding, Sir Akbar Hydari said that Hyderabad will be of interest to them in 
all directions. Its polities! and cultural history, its ancient geological character, its 
beautiful archaeological monuments, Its ethnographical features and mineral resources 
proved a rich hold for development of Industrie), aud deserve observation and study. 
It was in the fitness of things that Hydorubad, whose Eulers bad been great patrons 
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of art and science to-day should welcome eminent scientists of all India on her soil. 
He wished their deliberations alt success. 

Welcome Address 

Nawab Alehdi Yar Jung Bahadur, Political Member, in the coarse of his address, 
welcoming the delegates referred to the growth of science in recent years at length 
after which the President, Rao Bahadur Venkataraman delivered his illuminating 
address. 

Presidential Address 

Baa Bahadur Venkairaman, Imporial Sugarcane Expert, delivered an'address on 
the “Indian Village—Its Past, Present and Future.” Alter analysing the condition of 
the Indian village in the past and tho present, he pointed out that the duty of 
Indians was “to improve the village, the mioleus of our oountry life and infect ita 
chief agent, the villager, with a chosen culture of the virus of modern age through 
education and industrialisation.” 

In the course of his address, Mr. Venkatraman dealt at length with tho position 
of the Indian village in the past and in the present and indicated the lines of ita 
development in the future. After referring to tho Aryan colonisation and the types 
of villages prevailing then, he described the polity of tho Indian village with its 
demon ratio form of the Government, He then traced the changes brought above 
by the impact with the west and tho present condition of the village as evidenced by 
the oondiiton of agriculture which was the main oceapation of the villages. Depen¬ 
dence on tbo monsoon, absence of touch with world markets, sob-division and frag¬ 
mentation of holdings which rated out large scale operations by modern methods 
wero some of tho factors which stood in the way of agricultural efficiency. 

The speaker then went on to discuss the present condition of the villager. 
Though till recently but little affected by the changes around him, on aeaount of 
his isolation, both mental and physical, he was being made increasingly aware of 
the changes aroand by the extension into tho village of such symbols of modern 
life as the Post and Telegraph, the bicycle and motor bus. Economically be found 
himself in a very disadvantageous position owing to his steadily diminishing 
agricultural income in contrast with increasing expenditure due to changes in 
living even in his own household. Innovations in dress and habits and now wants 
like taa and coffee were steadily forcing up family expenses. Dependent as he 
was solely on agriculture, the need for money always existed. This was true of 
the agriculturist all ,the world over and resulted from the fact that, whereas 
agricultural income came in only at particular times like harvest his expenditure 
was of a monthly if not a daily nature). Extra profits from au exceptionally good 
year were more otten wasted in urbanising his surroundings than being pnt by as 
a reserve against lean years. The heavy indebtedness of the Indian villager was 
well known and had attracted the attention of all that have oared to study the 
village. 

The speaker then referred to tho agricultural waste resulting from tho 
uneconomic sub-division and fragmentation of land which precluded its ooKivation 
to maximum benefit. There was then tbo waste of oattie and human labour, tha 
drain of village money by way of interest on loans raised by the villagers and 
joss of valuable manures liko human and cattle voids. Another important waste 
which had far-reaching results was that oaused through forced idleness. The most 
serious of the unfavourable changes coming over tho villages was the steadily 
increasing exodus of poopto from the village to the town. Apart from the number, 
tha quality of human material contained in the exodus oenstituted a serious drain. 

Discussing the future of tho Indian village, the speaker observed : In spite 
of its baviog become trite the statement _ that ours is an agricultural country 
warrants reception on account of its far-reaching effects on alt our activities. The 
plough with a pair of oxen is perhaps the one symbol that would properly 
represent India as a whole with its different classes and communities. The 
dearly indicated line of advance for the future, therefore, lies in improving rural 
conditions and rendering our villages better and more efficient in the discharge of 
duties set to them by the country as a whole. 

Both town and village are needed for the full and complete development of 
our country as a whole. Each his certain specific advantages and inevitable 
defects. The open air extensions that have grown round towns in recent years 
with compound houses and gardens—indicate the attempt to rural ire the town in 
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the matter of health and surroundings, whilo tho Post Office, the rural dispensary, 
the school, and even the bus homing its way through tho village are in the nature 
ol urbanising the countryside. . . , , .... .... . 

Advance in the direction of the improvement of crop typo and distribution ol 
its seed—has been the most suitable to our present conditions of comparative 
poverty of resources ia othor direotioos, Kor the production of these types, the 
resources io the way of plant material of more than one country has been and is 
bring systematically ^employed. Combined with substantial iariff protection 
afforded by a kind Government, it has resuscitated our sugar industry and thua 
saved a drain to the country of 15 ororss of rupees per annum on the average. 

As the offleienoy of any programme of rural improvement do ponds primarily 
on the Chief Agent in it, the Villager, it is important to consider means for 
increasing his efficiency, If we compare the villager with the townsman, one 
point in which tho falter often scores over the villager is this literacy, if not 
alwavs bis education. , ... ..... , 

Though it ia true that the village teacher did exist In the olden days, regular 
schooling and education were not considered essential. Education given in the 
village school should obviously possess the rural and agrijiillnral outlook and be 
vitally linked with tho everybody life of tho village. Nature study lessons fit in 
well with the agricultural life of the villager. Village vacations should bo timed 
to the conveniences nf metropolitan examinations rather than to the busiest 
agricultural seasons in the village when tho bovs enuld perhaps help their parents 
in the field and gain first-hand Knowledge of subjects taught in the school-room. 

A second oharaoteristio of tbo villager as contrasted with the townsman is 
often the slower moving intellect of the former. Tiiis is not mentioned bore in a 
derogatory spirit ; the difference Is duo to difference ia the environment. The 
everyday struggle with the great forces of nature develops a deep character in the 
villager, but in Intellectual alertness he is often inferior to tho townsman. The 
linking up of villages with towns and other villages, through bettor communication 
facilities, for instance, will remedy the situation. 

Tot another common dofeot of tho viltagor is tho lack of so-called ‘business’ 
habits and ’business' mentality. This, again, is duo to his environment and 
tradition. Nature's processes with which tho village agriculturist is primarily 
concerned do not generally need tho punctuality of the man of business or 
commerce, Tbe absocoo of insurance measures in our villages against crop 
failure* and cattle epidemics, which are by no means itoootnmon, is largely 
attributable to tho absence of education and business outlook. 

The villager's outlook on tho world is often narrow booauso of tho isolation and 
the absence of literacy. Whether he likes it or not, the villager Is being dragged 
into tbe world currents of commerce and industry and Ills horizon needs to be 
hroadeued by education,, Hla constant fight with forces of Naturo over which he 
has little control, tinges his ideas with almost fatalism. A bad Reason too often dis¬ 
proves to bins the truth in tho saying “As you sow so you reap," Industrial activi¬ 
ties, on tho other hand, are associated with processes which demonstrate the eontrof 
of natural furces by mao and this has a tendency to develop is him certain amount 
of sotf-oonfldeBoe, if not of human pride. 

The closer cottage industries arc linked up with agriculture and agricultural 
products tho better they would fit Iniwitb village economics. Cattle being an import¬ 
ant adjunct of agriculture), industries like cattle brooding and production of milk aod 
milk products at once suggest themselves. Uoo-keeping, the poultry industry, fruit 
growing and canning and preparation of tinned and in fact foods for the buuefit of 
tbe townsman would fit in well into tbe village. 

Other suitable industries would bo the partial preparation of manufactured products 
in tbe village itsoll as a rural Industry, Cotton ginneries, sood dooortiuators and oil 
presses belong to this group. Minor industries connected with products or artioles 
available in the village of vicinity, such as oocoanut industry in tho West Coast and 
fish coring in seashore villages, help to keep tho villages prosperous. 

Other handicraft* and domoallo industries, whoro tho needed material is imported 
from outside and worked io the village during the off-seasons, include weaving, dying 
aod the manufacture of toys aod trinkets, ' ° J ° 

Moat vlllsge activities, on the othor hand, have by thoir very nature to be on 
tbe small scale and their being grouped together through oo-oporativu organisation Ja 
the only remedy. Through them even tbe small farmer and producer ia enabled io 
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command facilities and advanlagoa generally available only to large-scale units. There 
was apparently a great doal of the 'mutual help' and co-operative spirit in the villages 
of ok). The spirit needs to be revived and placed on new lines consonant with the 
modern age. 

As a class, oar villages lack the conveniences and amenities of nrban life. Con¬ 
veniences like means for rapid transport, the Post and Telegraph, the newspaper and 
the evnr-iocreasing improvements associated with the development of electricity are 
major blessings which st is desirable should bo extended to the villages as quickly 
and as completely as possible. The general tendency for retired Govoroment officials 
not to return to the village but nettle in a nearby town is unfortunate and is indi¬ 
cative of the genera! trend. 

While In certain eases perhaps the decision might ho duo to urban eduoational 
facilities, there is little doubt that tho general unattraoliveness of village life also 
enters into > tho decision. For permanent results tho urge for rural ' improvement 
should ho implanted in tho village itself. This could by achieved only by improving 
the chief natural agent in such work—via., the villager—and making it attractive for 
him to live and have his being in the village itself. Eadeuvours that are town- 
centred and taken to the village for temporary periods, for Jeotares, demonstrations 
nr shows—however honest or energetic—have an outside flavour to the villagor and 
do not, therefore, get permanently assimilated into village life. 

To sura np, thero is litile doubt that tho villages of old wero more populated than 
they are to-day largely because of conditions prevalent at the time. These condi¬ 
tions will return however muoh or sincerely we may hanker after them. The town 
and tho characteristics associated with urban life Rre defiuile prodnota in the march 
of events and need to be accepted os suoh. Though there are drawbacks assooiated 
with urban life the town has its own good points which neod extension into the 
village to deep rural life in tune with the changes around us. At the same time, 
the countryside has advantages like open spaces and absence of congestion which 
can never bo reproduced in the town. 

The town should extend to the village its greater knowledge, quieter living and 
the manifold amenities of the modern age. Contributions from the countryside are 
of equal importance. It alone can produce the raw m iteriaU of commerce and In¬ 
dustry and thus help io the growth of town and cities, It alone one supply ade¬ 
quate and wholesome food to the millions of our land whethor resident in the vil¬ 
lage or town. Lastly, the eountrysive aloao can imbue the urban business civilisa¬ 
tion with the deeper character and larger humanities wbioh are nurtured in the 
villager through his more direct and constant oontaot with the great forces o! 
Nature and of life. Our duty then Is clear, vis., to improve tho village, the nucleus 
of our country life, and infeut its ohief agent, the villager, with a chosen culture of 
the visions of modern age through education and industrialisation. 


2nd. Day—Hyderabad—3rd, January 1937 

Ukdicxi & YEiEmNi-Eiy Resbxbch Sechos 

Meetings of sections relating to Agriculture, Geology and Geography and Medical 
end Veterinary Research wero held to-day. 

Col. Olver presided over the Medical and Veterinary Research Section. In his 
address, be dealt with the relation of animal nutrition to public health isy India. In 
the course of his address, ho said ; 

Probably the greatest and most difficult of all the problems which Governments 
have to face in India to-day is the problem of providing, at cost within tho reach of the 
masses, au adequate and satisfactory supply of the protective foods of animal origin, 
especially milk, in spite of every effort to Bad offeotivo vegetable substitutes these 
foods have, in recent years, been shown to be irreplacable in human diet and owing to 
the rapid increase in population which is taking place, this problem is becoming daily 
more difficult, it is clear in fact, that the best possible use will have to be made 
of all the food resources which are or could economically be produced from the 
available land and it is hero that Animat Nutrition has ft great rein to play in the 
maintenance of public health. Only by systematic and properly controlled investigation 
of the feeding values of locally grown '{004810113 in relation to the requirements of 
the lives-sioek of the country, it is 'possible to make the best use of the great 
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variety of oattle foods which can satisfactorily bo Brown tinier the varying conditions 
of soil and climate which exist in this sub-oontinont, Researches seem to indicate 
quite clearly that the milk from cows fod almost ttxplusivoly on the dry too.l 
materials on which cows are usually fed in oity d*iries_ in India and daring 
!h© tbe dry soasoa in many parts ot fodia is vary lacking ip vitaraia A. It 
is rational theiofore to assume that the milk of oows matntatned in oily 
dairies where adequate supplies of green fooder are oostly aud dimottit to obtain 
cannot usually be considered a satisfactory food, particularly for children, ints is a 
point which I am sure deserves much greater attention than it has hitherto received 
from the general public. ... ...... 

Dr. Aykroyd and others have on the other baud recently demonstrated that 
striking Improvement in the health and development of school children in India 
can rapidly bo effected by tho addition of small quantities of cows' milk to their 
diet and it Is a matter of very considerable irnportanoo to human dieteticians in 
India Ibat iu the course of those observations it has boon showa that skimmed or 
•separated milk—or reconstituted milk made with skimmed milk-powder—are very 
valuable foods whoa taken along with adequate amounts of groat loaf vegetables 
or fruit and adequate exposure to sunlight. Groat improvement in health and 
physique could therefore, be effected at comparatively small cost, if tho consump¬ 
tion uoitld bo increased ot skimmed or separated milk or of milk-powder—in 
which ali tho proteins and mineral salt of whole milk are preserved, almost intact 

But though it is a truism that woll-fed meat and milk of good quality are of 
higher biological value than similar material ot lower quality St seems to me little 
understood in India that an adoquato supply of sucll high quality food can only bo 
produced bv tho prevision of a belter supply of nutritons and easily digestible 
foodstuffs. Fodder crops of good quality can in fnot only bo grown under a 
system of cultivation or management ot grass-land which is calculated to furnish 
sn ample supply of plant food. A system of mixod farming combined with proper 
management of grasslands and suitablo conservation of uattlo foods of good quality 
is thus a matter of groat importance to human diatotiumas as woll as to the 
farming community. For tho cuarao rank gross which is grown in tho wetter 
parts of India is so deficient in nutritive value and becomes so indigestible that 
it is uot possible to produuo high grade slock or animal products of good quality 
without making proviaion for supplementing this diet by on adoquato supply of 
specially grown fodder crops or eonoontratos. 

Bow to make the production of auitablo fodder crops economically possible in a 
system of agriculture whiob must perforce bo governed largely by tho very limited 
capital resources of the Indian cultivators, is however, one of tho most difficult 
of the problems with wbiuh tho butter nourishment of tho people of India is 
unfortunately beaut. In existing ciroumstaneoa It is obviously difficult for poor 
cuStivalors to modify tho present unsound systom of agriculture, In which attention 
1* so often almost exclusively paid to tho production of ooroal grains or other 
cash crops, but it seems clear that any improvomont in the feeding of the people 
must depend very largoty on the success which Is achieved in modifying this 
system. 

The scientists of India could turn their attention to no greater or morn 
stimulating task limn that of providing an increased, supply of cattle foods of good 
quality all the year round and of finding ways and moans of developing in Indian 
village* a system of balanced agriculture by which tho people oould bo bettor fed 
and the wealth of tho country increased. In this task It Is clear that sympathetic 
Animal Husbandry, will have to play a very important part, slnoo at present, 
owing to lack of precise knowledge of the food valuos of trio food-stuffs, usually 
produced in India, and of their utilisation by Indian livestock, huge quantities of 
valuable (cod material are undoubtedly to a largo oatont wasted. 

f suggest that the solution mint to a vory largo extent lie in educating (lie 
puhlio as to the essential importance to health of an adoquato aud sound supply 
of milk and other food-stuffs of animal origin and In providing bettor facilities 
for their production, preservation, transportation and marketing, so that village 
cultivators and stockowners may be able to produuo more foddor crops to suppiemuat 
the grazing available, more and better farmyard manure or compost and better 
stock ; thereby increasing their income and the nutrition of the family while 
maintaining the fertility of their holding^ and making a substantial contribution to 
the maintenance of public health. 
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papers Read in tRe congress 38s 

Agriculture la India 

Rao Bahadur B. Viuoanath , Imperial Agrionltnrat Chemist and officiating Director. 
Imperial agricultural Research Institute. New Delhi, presided over the Agricultural 
Section, Iu hie address he dealt with ‘‘Science and Praotiee of Agriculture m India," 
Ho reviewed the progress of researoh in India with reference to agricultural prac¬ 
tices in tho country, and directed attention to some important problems. Indian 
soils and agricultural practises he said, were Beveral centuries old and researoh slionld 
and was consenting itself more with the details of existing practices than with the 
evolution of wholly new methods, whose snooaas was to build up on the existing 
system a state of agricultural practices suited to the resources of the cultivator, who 
was always ready to take up any improvement suited to the conditions with which 
he was faced. 

Speaking of the work os soils, Mr, VUivanath said that the aim was to maintain 
the high productivity of the soils that were already rich, to restore to normal, those 
soils whose productive capacity was impaired, and to increase the yield of soils 
which were originally poor. He referred to the scientific studies directed to the 
attainment of theso objects, discussed the important differences between Indian mid 
European soils, explained the lack of success, in India, in the application of many of 
the results and practices found suitable iu these countries and stressed the necessity- 
fur a different outlook on the applied aspects of soli science particularly with refer¬ 
ence to arid aud semi-arid soils of the country. 

Ur. Viswanath then discussed the work on manures and fertilisers daring the 
past quarter of a century and said that the evidence otearly established the import¬ 
ance and suitability of organic manures to Indian soils. The theoretical possibilities 
of artificial fertilisers were almost limitless but their achievement on Indian soils 
was timitod by the organic matter supply of the soil. He pointed out the 
necessity (or husbanding our resources of organic manures and for utilising them 
to tho fullest extent possible. He drew pointed attention to the evil consequences of 
intensive cultivation and the intensive use of fertilisers without the necessary 
accompaniment—namely, organic matter and orgauio manures. Organic matter was 
the life of the soil and if organic manures were neglected we should be doing four 
things. Firstly, the fertility of the soil would not be maintained, secondly, artificial 
fertilisers would not be used to the fullest advantage, thirdly, the cropping power of 
the improved seed would be reduced aud fourthly, the nutritive value of food crops 
would no low. 

Mr, Viswanath finally referred to problem of food and nutrition and discussed 
the problem both from the point of view of quality and quantity and said that in 
both theso directions soil conditions played a prominent part. He referred to his 
own work aud that of McOarrison on the subjeot and said that manuring contributed 
to the nutritive value of tho crop and in this respect orgauio manures were the best 
in endowing a crop with a high nutritive value, fu regard to quantity, the Rao 
Bahadur showed by caloulatious that our present production of food crops was 
enough fur the proper feeding of only two-thirds of the population and that there 
were considerable scope and possibilities for increasing production. This, be said, 
depended on the building up of the fertility of the soil and pointed out in the address 
the ways and means of doing it 

Earthquakes In India 

Presiding over the Section of Geology and Geography, Mr. IP. D. IPesf, 
of tho Geological Survey of India, discussed the origin of earthquakes in India aud 
outlined the means that should be adopted to fore-stall or ameliorate their worst 
effects. 

The occurrence of earthquakes in India, said Mr, West, was a Iegaoy of the great 
earth movements that had convulsed the northern flanks of India during Tertiary and 
Quarternary times, when a belt of mountains, including the Alps and the Himalayas 
was thrown up on the site of what had previously been an extensive sea. It is sig¬ 
nificant that earthquakes are maialy confined to areas of recent or present-day moun¬ 
tain formation, and there is no doubt that they originate when the rooks of the crust 
fracture as they are compressed to form the mountains. 

Iu Peninsular India mountain formation has long since ceased, and the Aravaili, 
Vindhva and Satpura mountains are in the last stages of decay, and so free from 
earthquakes. But the Himalayas and the mountains of Beluchtstau aud Burma are of 
recent formation, and still throbbing In the later stages of their growth. Consequently 
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it is in the viaintiy ot thoso mountains that earthquakes are bow occurring. The 
are in fact almost oatirely confined to the north of a line joining Bombay to Dell 
and Delhi to Caloutto, nod this area may bo termed tho danger zone of India. It 
unfortunate that it includes the most populated tracts of India, The rest of lad; 
south of this line is an area of comparatative safety, in which only minor shocks ooco 

India appears at preseat to bo passing through n period of marked earthquai 
activity. During tho past six years thoro have been Qve disastrous earthquakes, an 
there is no reason to suppose that Uiis aativity has yet died down. During th 
present oontury, earthquakes have been confined in the main to three centres c 
activity—Baluchistan, Assam and Burma—with an occasional disastrous sarthquak 
elsewhere within the danger zone. The Assam earthquake of 1897 was probably tb 
most sevore that has occurred anywhere within historic times, though the loss o 
life was smalt. But tho Kangra earthquake of 1905, the North Bihar earthquake c 
1995 between them accounted for at least 60,000 lives. 

This disease of earthquakes. Baid Mr, West, is a chronic oao, but it is one that i: 
not peculiar to India. Other countries that suffer from it, such as Japan, California 
New Zealand and Italy, have takon stops to combat it, hut in India praoticall.' 
nothing has so far been done, Sir, West mado A strong appeal for tho initiation o 
seismologies! research in India, similar to that oonduoted in Japan. In addition, ht 
said, endeavours should be made to improve tho standard of building within tlu 
earthquake belt. Tho value of simple oarthquako-proof construction in saving both 
lifo and property hid been clearly demonstrated during the Quetta earthquake, and 
he suggested that a simple building codo should bo drawn up by whioh new cons¬ 
truction and town planning in tho more important cities of India should bo controlled. 
More detailed codes should be drawn up in acoordaaoe with local needs, and enforced 
by Provincial Governments and Local Boards. 

Concluding, Mr, Wot said : “The coat of repairing the damage done by a greet 
earthquake may run Into many croros of rupees, white tho toss of life that may 
ooour in one night of tragedy—*0,000 at Kaugra, 25,000 nt Quetta—stirs the emotion 
as nothing olso oao. Bet knowledgo that we are accumulating may ultimately give to 
u* a complete means of combating this evil, and of overcoming tho destructive forces 
of Nature, it wilt provide yot one more example of the great benefits that may be 
contributed by Science to the cause of human welfare". 


Absorption of Light by Atom* 

In the Mathematics and Physics section, talking of absorption of light by atoms 
and molecules. Dr. 8. Dattn roiatod how the main facts of absorption by atoms nut 
only in the normal slate but also by thoao in the oxoitod state to thermal electrical 
or optical stimnlus, have alt been aucountod for by tho simple Bohr ilioory coupled 
with the modified selection ruloz for interorbital transitions and tho Boltzmann 
distribution. He next dwelt on the question of what happens to tho radiation whim 
it is atmorbod and.indicated the various ways in which llio oxporlmontui facts show 
the processus of dissipation of the absorbed energy. The Intensity sod tho width of 
stmorptiou lines were next discussed in lire light of modern tboorios and nttontiou 
was drawn to some questions in continuous absorption by atoms whioh still await 
solution. DiBIcolties relating to tho divisibility of tho photon energy according to 
conservation laws and its indivisibility in noaordunoo with the phonomouon of 
discreet absorption were next discussed and a moofiauiam by whioh Compton effect 
could be explained without dividing the quant was suggested. r 

The general facts and explanations relating to absorption by various types of 
molecules—atomic, tomo and polarisation molecules—wore next dtacussed na also 
their mam criterion and the question of determination of hoat of dissociation from 
absorption data. The possibility of determining tho fundamental vibration frsoueu- 
cies from continuous absorption experiments was next stressed upon. Then he 
referred to the phenomenon of prodissociation nnd to colours of inorganic salts and 
concluded h's survey by indicating so mo of the Important contributions achieved 
S researches. wfi0ri “ BnU no? oal * iQ P ttr8 but also in industrial^ 

Helm nthalogicxl Research 

, Or. O. 8. Thapar, President of the Zoology section, in' his presidential address,} ™ 
the “Needs and opportoniUiamf Helminthological Research in India" emphasized the 
Importance of Helminthology In medicine, public health tU _? 

agriculture. He pointed to tg indifference \rC whlM. Idenc^wV srelledln 
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India, but in recent yoors there seemed to bo a growing appreciation, both by the 
Government and the Universities, of its importance. The recognition of the work of 
professional zoologists in India in this connection seemed to be a healthy sign 
as the past records in other countries revealed that the solution of many fundamental 
problems of helminthology lay in the hands of tho zoologists. There were, he said, 
groat many difficulties in tho control of helminths of domesticated animals. Limitod 
sanitation, over-population of farm animals, duo to greater utilisation of land for 
agriculture and human habitation, varied means of transportation and climatic factors 
—ati helped to inoroaso belmtotbie infeotion of tho domestic animals. It was, there¬ 
fore, necessary that investigations should be undertaken on an extensive scale of such 
problems in an agricultural country like India. 

Dr, Thaptr draw attention to reference found in Susrnta, Charaka and Madhava 
Nidhana and from those he identified snob worms as Dvimukha and Pari»arpa as 
Enterobious varmicularit and Microfilaria respectively under the modern scheme of 
nomonolntnro, But very tittle progress seemed to have been mode on the subject 
in ancient India and the dootrine of Ahimsa seemed to have played its part in this 
direction. Unfortunately, there were gront difficulties in providing adequate know¬ 
ledge of holmintbology to students in India, as though the text-books of Zoology 
claimed to have boeu revised nod brought up-to-date, they still contained old and 
antiquated nomenclature and oiassifioatloD. Further, it was desirable to avoid im¬ 
parting an anthropomorphic outlook of Helminthology to the students of Zoology, as, 
in this, the students generally tost all interest in the subject for the rest of -- their 
career. A student should study the subject to explain the phenomenon of parasitism 
and for this he should collect helminths from his own dissection animals. 

Dr. Thnpar said that there was considerable field for investigation in the morpho¬ 
logy of the worms, as helminth fauna of India still remained unexplored. Even the 
re-investigation of the described forma seemed to offer ample scope for work, as 
orrors in diagnosis were perpetuated in the recent literature on the sub¬ 
jects. 

Considering the pathogenic effects of helminths. Dr. Thapar made reference to 
tho recent demonstrations of Enlerobius vermicularis, as a cause of appendi¬ 
citis in man and this bad awakened interest for the study of the diseased condition 
more particularly in animals. The discovery of Sehislotoma spindalia as a causo of 
“Nasal granuloma” of cattle, commonly Known as snoring disease in India and the 
recent investigations on the etiology of ‘’Barents” of equiaes, showing Habronema 
larvaa in the affected parts of the animal’s body, were illustrations to indicate worms 
as cause of disease in animals. Both these animal diseases wore behoved to be of 
mycotic origin and these discoveries marked a new era in the disease investigation of 
animals in India. 

There were, he continued, a large number of nnthelmintios used for the removal of 
worms but a considerably large number prescribed by Hakims and Voids claimed 
specificity for particular kinds of worms, Chopra bad investigated many of those 
indigenous drugs for their action but a majority of them still naeded verifioatiou. 
Tho crude method of administration of certain plant products, tike juices of Blumea 
lacera ( kukronda }, as local application and other-wise against the common pinworm 
of man by lRyoaen offered fresh field in the study of drug administration in the 
natural condition, particularly for the domestic animals. The effect of yeast and 
vitamins on the immunity problems formed a necessary adjunet to such investiga¬ 
tions as it wonld be desirable to obtain parasite resisting strains of animal population 
that would be hotter fitted in the struggle lor existence. 

The production of pearls in the mollusoan shells, he pointed out, was said to be 
due to the presence of helminth larvae and for this, growth of such larvae may be 
encouraged. This was an aspect of helminthology that demonstrates its utility to 
man. 

In view of such opportunities of varied nature offered by the study of Helmin¬ 
thology in India, and its growing significance in different spheres, emphasis must be, 
laid on the necessity o! oo-oporatioa amongst workers in different fields—medical 
veterinary, public health and agriculture—so that they might be better able to com¬ 
bat the problems and obtain most satisfactory results. The experience of such work 
in oilier countries amply justified such a line of action in India. “Let us, therefore, 
stimulate interest in the Btudy of Helminthology, so that by patient interest and 
diligent application we may help in the solution of the various problems connected 
49 
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with helminthological research atul thus establish an active school of holmiathology 
ia India” 


Social Mind of the Individual 

Mr. K. C. MtikHerjee presided over the mooting of the Psychology Section to¬ 
day. Tho subject of his address was “The social miatl of tho individual.” The 
following is a summary of his address:— 

Social relations arc essentially mental. In tho individual’s mental life someone 
else is invariably Involved, There are not at first individuals and then a social 
unity, and theto might bo bricks and thoa a ptlo of thorn. 

Some botiovo that collective consciousness is tho highest form of psyohio life, and 
society is tho real god. Any alleged superiority of social mind can hardly os a rule 
bo maintained. If a wave of omational agitation swoops through the group each 
may beoomo less than himself, less critical and more suggestible. Thera is a consi¬ 
derable tendency to change one’s opinion os a result of discussion, but it is experi¬ 
mentally observed that tho females profit more by this discussion than the 
males. Wo ohsorve practically that tho numbor of jurors is increased to decide 
cases of murder while to keep tho lock-out for tho safety of tho ship only one man, 
and not ten, is employed. The weight of responsibility is divided among the mem¬ 
bers of tho group and wenkoned ia proportion for oaeh man. But for this diminution 
of this sonso of responsibility man can hardly condemn nnothor to death. The group 
or committed decision is sometimes altogether irresponsible and may only bo an 
intellectual necessity to avoid the crushing weight of high individual responsibility. 

Social coDBcioasnoss follows almost a oyolio order of development. Tho individual 
is more a social outcome than the social unit. Tito child is not an individual when 
he outers into tho socioty but Ita grows into an individual by Booial interaction. The 
outline of the individual gradually appears, and at ovory stage it shows the pattern 
ef the social culture of which ho becomes a speoifioation. Tho social eulturo in the 
last analysis comes from the individuals themselves. Ho individuals should be nut 
meroly statia conformists to, but creative artists of culture. A non-oreative persona¬ 
lity or a culturally passive mass is a failure, educational as wall as social. So the 
political or legal organisation should have only Bocondary value as existing for the 
sako of outturn! institution and activity. 

The consciousness of tho family group prepares tho child's mind for and accen¬ 
tuates tho development of wider group sentiment. The family sentiment and national 
sentiment are equally strong in Bootohman ospooialiy the Uighlandors. Tho family 
sontiment is very keen among tho Japanese who aro also noted for tlioir high national 
spirit. This is also truo of Oormany and Italy. The pooplo of East Bengal arc noted 
for their national outbursts, but their sentiment for joint family systom is also highly 
remnrknblo. Any vital connection can hardly bo established in view of tho low souse 
of nationality possessed by primitive people in spite of iutoaso family sentiment, but 
still the importance of tlip mental efTuutn of Ilia family life tn relation to tho founda¬ 
tion of national sentiment should bo uo less insisted on than tho importance of tha 
organisation of the family life for tho material welfare of the State, and it is probably 
trim timt any barrack system of roaring up Htato children, if introduced, would bo 
disastrous tc tho growth of untinual file, 'J'lioro is no reason to find in the family a 
natural menace to tho development of wider sooiai ,feeling, Unless narcissistioally 
fixated and concentrated, tho family Hontimonta aid rather than impede the develop¬ 
ment of higher social sontiment. 

There is soma evidence that the crossing of closely allied stooks doos conduce to 
increase of vigour and energy of mind and body nnJ also to tho variability of tha 
stock for tho production of persons of exceptional gifts. Tho Chinese have a high 
average ability and are a relatively pure raco but their culture lias stagnated for 
want of men of exceptional capacity. Bo the vigour of the exclusive oastu system 
for till) maintenance of tho purity ol blood is not biologically sound. But thu crossing 
or tbe widely different stocks is supposed to produce an inferior race. So tho Eu¬ 
rasians of ludia aro said to be of a comparatively poor root). But aov universal 
characterisation of the Eurasians is risky wltu.i tho unit qualities of tho parental 
slocks ore nut blended and fho individual of a biundod stock Ja a mosaic of such unit 
character, 

Sommer conclude, that social or racial prejudices is based on recognition of 
differences, but prejudice simply because of differences does not exist. Thera is uo 
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feeling of hatred between the Spaniards and Indians in spite of differences in colour, 
speech, habits and dresses. The difference is only an element in the total situation, 
sometimes it may be the symptom and not the cause of the disease. The main 
determinant consists in the baulked impulses of the politically, economically 
and culturally dominated group. Differences are emphasised because they offer the 
readiest rationalisation for defence against real or fancied dangers. It is for the 
accootuation of the dynamic relation that th<r Hindu- Muslim tension exists. The 
policy to multiply suoli relations of a group with different groups is destructive of 
its vitality. When any tension occurs, the roaotiou may aim at the immediate exter¬ 
mination of tho threatening force for the restoration of the inter group equilibrium, 
but history shows that men cannot bo made to change thetr opinion by direct coer¬ 
cion. This is an instioctivo mode of reaction in which the end is direotly aimed at 
and is cbaiaeteristio of tho lower order of animal behaviour. Reason works through, 
stratagem in a round-about way. The strategy that reason is to employ in liquidat¬ 
ing the baulked impulse of social prejudice should bo far remote from the end and 
will provo efficient in proportion as it operates unconsciously of tho goal. This very 
remoteness of tho measure of social process is the cause of its great efficiency. 
This is somewhat of the nature of a weight the power of which, when thrown on 
tho longer end of a lover, is multiplied in transmission. Gaudhiji’s satyagraba move¬ 
ment to stop tho drinking habit of tho masses fails because of its very clear and 
direct attack upon tho end. Improvement of conditions, introduction of good music, 
drama, oducatioa, etc., would, however, slowly, have produced a more stablo effect. 
So legislation often fails to effect social amelioration. In Oa tening a warped iron- 
plate strokes are to be judiciously given outside the warped part otherwise uew 
defects bo produced. Should wo thick that humanity oan be more readily straigh¬ 
tened thou even an iron plate ? 


3rd. Day—Hyderabad—4th. January 1937 

Racial Types in India 

Prof. B. S. Q uftu delivered a lecture on tho “Racial types in the population of 
India”. Ho traced tho racial types frrm pra-historio times and dealt at length with 
the similarities and differenecs'in facial features, growth of hair, colour of skin and 
other details of the different races in India. 

With tho aid of magic lantern Prof. Gttha vividly desoribod tho main racial 
strain in the population of India and in the light of tue prevailing types, divided 
India into several district zones. 

Prof. Gttha said : “Outside a few isolated tracts like the Andaman Islands or tho 
interior of New Guinea, there are few places at tbs present time which present a 
homogeneous population. India is not an exception. The ethnic composition of the 
Indian people consists as elsewhere of several strains which came at various periods 
with inaepenent racial invasions—from the pleistocene to tho recent historical times. 
Of the movements of the Early Man. we have no direct knowledge as to where they 
originated : but in the control exercised by India’s topographical conditions, we have 
unmistakable pointers showing tho probable directions, from where these drifts came. 
Very few artifacts as avidonce of early Alan’s handiwork have been so far recorded 
from the eastern parts! but in the heart of the country itself, specially in Central 
and Southern India, along river beds and hill terraces, crude and polished stone im¬ 
plements in great abundance have been discovered. But until recently wo had no 
stratigraphio evidence of the age and culture sequences of the Stone Age Man in 
India. ' 

“Compared to Europe, however, the discoveries in India lack in one important 
respect. In the former along with the tools used, skeletal remains of the Early Man 
have been found in various places enabling us to judge not only tho natnre of his 
life but also of the physical typo to which he belonged. la fact these skeletal 
finds have shown that there were not one tut several sub-species or races associated 
with different cultures in different periods during tho Slone Ago, In this oountry 
so far, not a single skeleton has been found which can be assigned in these early 
times, thus leaving ns in complete ignorance as to the character of his physical typo, 
of his affinities with tho Stone Age men of Asia Minor and Europe with which his 
culture closely allied. Indeed, with the exception of the fossil skoil found at Bayana 
which is of uncertain antiquity, the skeleton remains which may definitely be con- 
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aidered as providing landmarks in tho raoial history of India are those belonging to 
the Indus Civilisation between the third and the second millennium B. CX, ana ijio 
remains of Monks in the Dharmarajika Monastery at Taxiila which was sacked by 
the White Huus in the third century B. C., the innumerable rums of the Mega! luuo 
character which are strewn ail over the Central aud Southern India of which m the 
Stale of Hyderabad alone there are over a million, undoubtedly treasure a wealth of 
skeletal materials which when discovered, would throw important light on pre-ms- 
torio man in thisjeonutrv; but it is a standing shnmo to Indian scholarship that 
very few of these sites have been explored, and the few that have been opened 
were mainly by European excavators tike Meadows Taylor, Breeks, Rea, Hunt, Hauu 
and Noma Laffite. 

“The pre-bistorio Bites so far excavated In Central and Southern India are ail 
associated with Iron and probably of a mnoh later time. From one of these sites 
only, namely that of Aditanallnr in the Tinneveily district, several human skeletons 
were recovered,—in tho rest tho evidence is very scanty, not because of the pancity 
of the finds, because the skeletons discovered wero cither mislaid or not consi¬ 
dered of sufficient value to preserve 1 (Sad commentary again on scholarship in 
this country wbiob allowed such invaluable documents to be perished). Tha majority 
of skulls from Aditanallnr as well as tho one found by Meadows Taylor in the Cairns 
of Jewurgi were definitely of tha Austrafoid type, but,’ in one skull from the former, 
eineo unfortunately damaged in transit, the late Prof, Elliot Smith noticed Armenoid 
characteristics. In the Bkull from the Ratgir Cairns mentioned by Dr, Hunt there 
is one of a decidedly braohyoophalio character. These are about ail tho evi¬ 
dence we have on the racial types of Man during pro-historic times in 
India. They are nnejnestionabiy very meagre and defective, and deal only with a 
small section of India's racial history. Of the rest of the early racial drifts, we 
know nothing either as to the timo of their advents or the precise nature of their 
ethnic oflinitses. However, such os the materials oro, they nevertheless enable us 
to trace four of the main strains in the Indian population of the present to 
pre-historio times. 

“The Australoid typo so conspicuous in the Tinneveily district in pre-historio 
times is one of the major olements in tho aboriginal population of this country. 
One thing that has emerged most prominently as a result of statistical analysis 1 1 
the metria data token by me, is tho predominance of what I have oatlod the “A** 
type forming in a truer sense the substratum of tho non-aboriginal India l 
population. This type can bo described as of medium staturo, longheaded with hig i 
cranial vault but with faintly marked anpra-orbital regions aud a broad shott 
ortlicgnathou* face. The noso is prorainont nnd long but the nostrils moderately 
spread out giving a Sow Mesorrhino index. The skin colour varies from a rich to 
a dark tawny brown and the oyo aoiour is invariably black, Tbo hair is straight 
with a tendency to curl and is moderately proseat on tho face and tho body. It 
is tha dominant element In Southern and tho lower stratum of tho population of 
Uppor India with tbo exception of the Punjab and N. W. India whore its presence 
is not go marked. 


,, ,Olthp non-Mongoloid braehycophaJio raoo, tho earliest evidenoo occurs In 
Mobenjo-daro daring tho Indus Period, In Uarappa It ocours in much creator 
numbers, specially In a somewhat later period, ifnd It Is hero for tho first time 
that wo hud the presence of a definitely Armonoid moo. Elliot Smith reported tho 
occurrence of • similar typo of skulls at Aditanalfur, and in some of the crania 
excavated by Hunt from tho cairns in Hyderabad, its presence may also be 
assumed. At the present moment tho bracfiycepiialio non-Mongoloid raoeB are 
predominant in Onxrat, Kannada and are also the major typos in tho Uppor Section 
£LL h .°i.^ P Hi l * t llP B Maharashtra and Tamil Nad. It is oharaolerisod by 

broad high head with tbo back parts flattened and inoiinod almost vertically and 
' D /r ,,,BDtl / Wilh forehead. Tho face is round and broad a^d ^he 

from r, 0 ,: a °o prominoiit and often nrohod and convex. Tho skin colour varies 
Ih m a p * m ^ h,te ® inoo 8 •ha Nagar Brahmins to light brown and brown amonc 

srxJ:s,B'AS h afL-»,£rrf 
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time ft is found id the Punjab and North Western India raised largely with a 
brunette type whom Eugon Fischer has called “Oriental.” In Rajpntana and D. P. 
among the upper classes it is undoubtedly the prevailing type but elsewhere it is 
largely mixed with the older Cromagnoo raoe. In its purest form however it is 
found only among the Inda-arvan speaking peoples living in the valleys of tho 
Hindnknsh mountains enoh as tho Pathans, Kaffirs and the Khes of Chitral. 

“Apart from these races, we have all along the Himalayan foothills and the 
greater part of Assam and Burma the presence of a larger number of Maogoioid 
races. Tho true Mongo! is seen among the ‘Uzbegs’ and 'Tadjiks’ both of whom 
still live outside Indian frontiers. Within the frontiers of India, the Mongoloid 
races are sub-divided into two types, one of medium stature but long headed and 
exhibiting mongoloid characteristic's of the face and nose and the other as seen 
among the Lepchas and Barmoso, is broad-beaded with flat mongoloid face and 
nose. No clear evidence of any of these two races has so far been found in- any 
prehistorio burials but that they have been leaving for a long time in these regions 
may be welt imagined. 

In oonclusion, the lecturer said :—“I have so far described and attempted to trace 
the main racial strains seen in the p-pnlatioo of India, and in the light of the pre¬ 
vailing types we may broadly divide India into several distinct elrinio zones—ll) 
consisting of N. W. India, Pnnjab, the upper part of Rajpntana and Western U. P.; 
with the eastern parts of U. P-, Central India and Behar forming an intermediate 
zone ; (2) Bengal, parts of Orissa and the Western belt from Kathiawar to Mysore 
and the Tamil country into another ; (3) and a third containing Malabar, Andhra and 
Southern Orissa. Tho tribal groups, both Australoid and Mongoloid remain distinct 
and form separate zones of their own. Such classification wilt no doubt invalidate 
linguistic] groupings, which seem still the fashion in this country, and before we 
finished with an ‘Aryan race’, we got a Dravidian, and before the Dravidian is for¬ 
gotten, we are bearing cf an Austria of moa-khraer race. But as I have indicated 
just like the Aryan speaking groups, the Dravidian equally is not a homogeneous 
racial type, but composed or several distinot strains which separate the Malayali from 
the Kanarese and the Tamil from tho Teluga in tho 6ame manner as the Guzarti is 
separated from the Pnnjabl and the Bengal! is distioot from the Behan. Thus divi¬ 
sions must, however, be taken only in a general sense, for the different types in a 
large measure ovorlap, and it will not be impossible to Bod a Punjabi who can¬ 
not bo distinguished from a Malayli, a Bengali from a Rajput or a Maharathi from 
an Assamese and nice versa. The genesis which control our hereditary mechanism 
in mixed ethnic groups as ours, are capable of a large number of recombinations 
giving rise to a variety of tpye, and it is difficult to draw a clear cat demarcation 
every where, and it is only in a broad sense and not in any static, rigid manner, 
must this separation into distinct racial zones in India be understood. 

In tho Geology section a symposiom on “The age of the Deccan Trap" was 

held. Mr. IP. D. fVest of the Geological Survey of India presided. 

lo opening the proceedings, the President observed that this problem cf tho Age 
of tho Deccan Trap formation was engaging the attention of soveral geologists in 
India and new discoveries had been made which threw important light on this 
question. He was glad to find that several of these workers were present to 

participate in the symposium. 

Mr. Crookskank {G. S. I., Caloutta) who opened the discussion, said the Deccan 
Tra|«s were coaoluded to be of Eoeene age, both on field and palaeontological 
evidences, but later on, the structural relationships between the traps and under¬ 
lying Bagh aod Limeta beds in the Contra! Provinces as also the unconformity 
between the trap and the overlying Nummulitio Limestone at Surat were 
emphasised and this led to the Deccan trap being considered tipper cretaceous. 
He then referred to the recant palaeontological discoveries of Dr. B. Sabni and 

said that all these indioated a Tertiary age. The speaker analysed the geological 

evidences and showed how on certain interpretation they could he made to support 
a Tertiary rather than a cretaceous age for the Doocan trap. 

In concluding the proceedings, the President said that they had a most vatuable 
discussion on so important subject aod thanked the soveral speakers for their 
contributions. 
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The Delhi University Convocation. 

Fifteenth Session—Delhi—16th April 1937 

The Pra-Ch*neeller’» Addrcu 

The fifteenth convocation of the University of Delhi was liold at Delhi on tha 
10 tb April 1937. The following is tlio text of tho address delivered by the Pro- 
Chancellor, tho Hon bit A'um car Sir Jigrfith Prasad 

5In VieE-CiiAScmon, MKJWKits or tub Count. Ladies and Gentlemen, 

U is a privilege and an honour to ho prosont at this, tho 15th Coavoaalion of 
Delhi University. I must thank you, Ur, Vioo-Clmaccllor, for your kindly welcome 
to mu and l oan assure you of ray groat interest iu all that oonoorn this University. 

I must also congratulate you on your address in which you have so lucidly and 
with such evident sincerity described tho work and aotisity of tho University during 
the past year. You have pointed out with oourago nnd conviction tho various pro¬ 
blems which aro still to bo solved, before tho ideal of a Federal University—an ideal 
which has bueu enunciated in the addresses of several of your predecessors—becoma 
a reality. 

You bavo pointed out tho question of finance is over boforo your constituent 
colleges and until tho spectra of financial embarrassment8 disappears, tho removal of 
the colleges to tho now delightful sito is likely to bo delayed. I can assure you 
tho Government will exiunino with groat oaro the report of tho financial implication 
consequent on tho removal to tho now site, Hero than this, alas, I cannot say, for 
Government to-day has its ombarasamonts. At timo such as this one tongs for an 
Indian hnrd Nuffield, whoso recent benefaction of £1,500,000 or ovor twn croros of 
rupees to Oxford University has onnblod that University to endetv and develop otto 
of its activities, Tho Great English Universities wore founded, not by grants of pub¬ 
lic money, not even, except to a limited extent, by kings and queens from their 
private purses, but mainly by tho liburality of individuals. Wo Indians aro certainly 
no less charitable and no loss patriotic, I do not sea why whnt has boon done in 
the past and still continues to bo dono by private persons in England should not 
have its counterpart in India, 

The year has been ono not of rapid advaneo and development, but rather of deli¬ 
beration and consideration. A great experiment is in progress—tho creation of an 
institution which will be unique in India—a Federal University, Its creation is no 
simple matter, for innumerable difficulties nnd problems arise, tho solution of which 
evokes others equally atamant. It is, thoreforo, no matter for sitrpriso that progress 
is slow. Even tba mero tmasago of time brings with it now ideas and a changed philo¬ 
sophy of education which may lead to striking changes iu school or university 
organisation. Education can not bo static. It must rollout the changing ideas of society 
and adjust itself to the material, cultural and spiritual- environment in which 
that society has its existence. You, Mr. Vioe-Uhaneollor, have expressed in vour 
address the growing dissatisfaction with tho present educational system and’ tho 
products of our universities. If this bo true, what are tho remedies ? Tho 
reference you made, Mr, Vice-Chancellor, in your address last year, to the nrgont 
necessity of strengthening thu pre-nniversify foundotiooa of knowledge, is receiving 
further examination, Tho Government of India obtained expert advice on this and 
related questions and that advice will bo made available for consideration by your 
L Diversity, Tboogh tho solo purpose of a Secondary School should not be 
l 5r ^P* r ^°° * or t&s Matriculation Examination, yet no university can afford to bo 
indifferent to the form and content of pro-anivorslty study and thereby to tho 
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standard of attainment which it is entitled to demand as a requisite for higher 
study. 

1 note with satisfaction, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, that in other directions consider¬ 
able progress towards the attainment of the ideal of a Federal University has been 
effected. Sir Abdnr Rahman, whose recent elevation to the Bench of the Madras 
High Court has caused great satisfaction to his numerous friends, in his Convocation 
Address of 1934 drew attention to the need for the enactment of federal laws em¬ 
bodying tho relations of the colleges to the university and defining the rights anil 
functions of each. Two Statutes of a comprehensive character have been formula¬ 
ted and so help to prepare a strong legal foundation. But. as you have so pertinently 
observed, much more than the enactment of laws is still necessary before the con¬ 
version of Delhi University into a Federal University is assured. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, since wo last met in Convocation, we have lost ono of our 
most eminent Pro-Chancellors, the late Main Sir Fazal-i-Husain. Iodines will ever 
remember with gratitude his signal service to the cause of education and especially 
to this University. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, I shoald now like, with your permission, to offer my con¬ 
gratulations to the new graduates and with humility to address myself to them for 
a few moments. For some o! yon, I trust, there is in store a brilliant career in 
some sphere of activity which will provide high opportunities of service to those 
less fortunate. Othe.s may secure a humbler post. But to all of you I would say 
that, no matter what your position may be, you have it in you to contribute to the 
formation of publio opinion and to infiaence the thought and outlook of those with 
whom you associate. 

1 know that you are filled with a burning desire to serve your country, to see 
it advance rapidly in wealth aud culture, so that it may again hold its head up among 
tho nations oi the world. Id your patriotism you join the ardour and enthusiasm 
of youth—yon mate light of the perils in the path—for your life so far has been 
spent in the cloistered seclusion of a University and apart from the dread spectre 
of examinations, yon have been saved the anxieties and perplexities of later life. It is 
a mere platitude to say that the history of human progress has not been one of 
continuous advance—there have been many vicissitudes, many setbacks, much avoidable 
conflict and undeserved suffering. How often has it not happened that some falsa 
step, some miscalculation, some misjudgment of tne trend of events have thrown 
nations back for years and even centuries ? The goal has receded when it seemed 
to be so sear—the work of years has been shattered in a moment Such has been 
the tragic history of many a people. At no time in our recent history has there 
been greater need than at present for calm and deliberate judgment of affairs, at no 
lime has ardent emotion and impulsive feeling had greater perils than to-day. I do 
nut wish to belittle the value or the dynamic force of enthusiasm, of audacity, of 
the bold pnrsnit of unselfish ideals. But 1 do wish from the bottom of my heart 
that you. my young countrymen, will in the difficult times that lie ahead of yon, not 
lose sight of what is practicable and of what is attainable at a giren moment and in 
a given set of circumstances, however much your imagination may bo fired by the 
vision of a lofty and distant goal and however impatient you may be to reach it 
You, in your ardour, may perhaps move too fast or too dangerously for those whom 
you wish to lead. If I utter this word of caution, if l suggest that seal be temper¬ 
ed with calculated judgment, it is because I feel that the need of calm and 
cold reasoning is insistent at the present critical juncture of our history. It has 
often been our misfortune that we have rejected some compromise, some second best 
and the opportunity for taking a step forward has been lost. To court danger for 
a cause which we believe is no doubt praiseworthy, but to risk disaster and to 
piuugo headlong without heed of consequence may not be always wise. Pray do not 
treat with disdain the calm and discerning mind which hesitates to venture forth, 
unless it sees a reasonable hope of victory. Nor need you in dealing with great 
public issues be the prisoner of precise definition and formalism. A too logical 
mind is often a handicap in the giva and take of politics. 

I wit! not detain you any longer. My best wishes go with yon in tho tasks that 
await you. To many of us, when nearing the end of the jourusy, memory brings 
many qualms of wasted opportunities ana frustrated hopes. When your time for 
retrospect comes, may you have no such vain regrets and may you have the satis¬ 
faction of feeling that yon always did the right thing at the right moment. 
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The Vice-Chancellor’* Address 

The following is tho text of the address delivered by Rai Bahadur Ram Kishora, 
the Yico-Chaneollor: 

Mb. Pro-Chanciiaor, Meubers or the Court, Ladies and Gentluex, _ 

It is my first duty and iodood the most pleasantj to extend to yon all a sincere 
welcome to this tho most important function of tho University’s academic year, and 
particularly to you, Sir, who in spite of onerous official duties and numerous other 
engagements have found timo to grace tills occasion with year inspiring proseaoe. 

It is customary for the Vico-Chancoltor to review in tho Convocation address tha 
work and activities of the University during tho proceeding year. Although we have 
had a busy time during a considerable part of tho year preparing the way to the 
development of the Umversity into ono of a federal type, vory little, I am afraid, 
has yet boon accomplished. The federal schema lias not yet taken its OoaJ shape, 
as wo have been waiting for the decision of tho Oovornmont of India on the extent 
of tho financial assistance whioh may be available to the University and tho Colleges 
for carrying out tho plans whioh have boon under consideration for the last three 
years. The Oovornmont of India have, for this purpose, appointed a Committee to 
examine and report on tho present assets of tho Colleges available for capital ex¬ 
penditure and the moat economical method of effecting their transference to the new 
Bite, also to recommend tho principles whioh should regulate nod control tho claims 
of the University and the Colleges to grants for capital expenditure on the new 
scheme, and compensatory maintenance grants to cover the loss of revenue occasion¬ 
ed by the dacrcaso in the number of oxaminces and of students duo to the shorten¬ 
ing oh the degree coarse. The Committee, I understand, have been collecting rele¬ 
vant information from tho University and Coliogoa and will, I expect, commence 
their work aa soon as the materials are ready. Tho financial aspect of the scheme, 
although a very important one, is not, however tho only question under consideration. 
The new scheme of University education is linked up with the question of recons¬ 
truction of tho entire system of school education in tho secondary stage. The Go¬ 
vernment of India have, therefore, invited two experts, distinguished educationists 
of long and varied experience in England, to give their considered opinion on the 
scheme of reconstruction. They have been studying tho educational and social con¬ 
ditions of this country since tho beginning of ths lost cold woather. Tho rosult of 
their labours will be available, we hope, in tho near future. 

Another Committee appointed by tho Government of India have examined the 
extent to and the manner in which the scheme of reconstruction of secondary 
education, including a variety of other related questions, can bo given effect to in 
the Centrally Administered Areas including Delhi. Whon the recommendations of 
this Commltioe and of the experts become available the Government of India will, 
it is understood, formulate their own conclusions. , 


In my Convocation address last year, I referred to the enactment of a special 
body of federal laws regulating nod controlling the activities of the Colleges in 
relation to the University. Two Statutes defining the relations between the Univer¬ 
sity and the Colleges and providing among other tliinga, for the recognition and 
proper management of the Colleges were passed by the Court of the University at 
their last annual meeting held in April 1936. They have, in due ooarse, received 
tho assent of the Governor-General in Council and the University has now on its 
statute-book a body of federal laws which will supply the constitutional and legal 
foundation of tho scheme. Bat wo are still at the stage of deliberation, and have 
not been able to achieve any oracticoi result. The essential feature of the federal 
scheme la a large academic life, made possible by acceptance by the Constituent 
Colleges of a common educational ideal and by their oo-operation in an endeavour 
to raise the standard of toaohing and research and tbua to oreate what may truly 
be c* led a university atmosphere. Although steps have already been taken to 
introduce and encourage the spirit of oo-operation among tha Colleges participating 
lo university teaching, yet to make It fully effective, the Colleges should be iS 
close proximity to ooo another and to the University and not separated, os they are 
at present, by long distances, made still more inconvenient by tack of proper trans- 
tr ®usference of the Colleges to tho sitcB earmarked P fo? them iu 
jf 16 ol ? Viceregal Estate which the Government of India 
have alrwwly ptaced at the disposal of the University and the Constituent Colleges, 
is, as is generally admitted, the condition precedent on whioh the success of the 
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scheme largely depends. Wj are h-ipiag therefore view it will be possible tor tie 
Collects, with the necessary financial »»i-j»Twi» {root the Government, to a»>ie, 
witnoot farther delay, to the new area which is so admirably su it"! to *h* type o< 
University contemplated. 

We hire not forgotten the invaluable services rendered by my esteemed friewl 
Sr Georgs Aadersaa to the University by defining the hues oa which is future 
development, as he conceited it should take place, and later by ha eensses* eo- 
deavuur to make it possible for the University and die Colleges to advance, in spite 
of aumenxKi obstacles, towards the realization of the federal ideal. We miss him 
here today ; bat his good-will and sympathy are still with ns and will remain with 
as. 1 am sure, to help os in carrying oat oar fatare plans in formulating which he 
played such an important port. Nor hare we forgotten the laeours of my learned 
predecessor. Dr, Sir Abdar Rahman, who his now been appointed, to oar great 
patirk.-anoa. to be i permanent Judge of the High Coart of Judicature at Madras. 
It was in bis regime that Che question of a federal university was first mooted and 
it was largely doe to his wise eoaosel and tactful guidance that the University has 
been able to achieve, in that directuo. the measure of success that stands now to 
its credit. The names of these two worthy men will ever remain associated with 
the history of the Uairarsity whatever its fatare may be. 

Turning now to the scalemic activities of the University and the Colleges, I 
should meatioa a few features ef the work done which, though modest, is by no 
means negligible. la the Faculty of Arts where instruction is imparted chiefly, if 
not entirely, by the Colleges, the teaching staff has been strengthened and improved 
so that better educational facilities may now be provided, fa the Faculty of Science 
where the University itself is responsible for teaching the Laboratories are now 
adeqiiaMy equipped and practical work in them has been greatly facilitated by the 
recent installation of a gu 3 plant. The staff has been strengthened by the appoint¬ 
ment of an additional teacher in the Department of Chemistry. In the Faculty of 
Law which is, like the Faculty of Science, under the direct control of the Univer¬ 
sity efficiency and the standard of instruction have been raised by extending the 
duration of the coarse from two to three years. Oar Law students writ now receire 
not only a more intensive instruction lu different branches of the subject bat also 
a more effective training in its practical application. 

The progress in women ’3 education has been remarkable in recent years. When 
the University was founded in LAht there was hardly a woman student in any of 
the Colleges. Two years later, when the Indrapnstha Girls' College was recognised 
by the University, there were lest than half a dozen students on the rolls of that 
College. There are. today, about laO women students in the University, of whom 
about 10) are receiving iastrucrioa in ladrmprastha Girls’ College, and’the rest in 
men's colleges. The rapidly increasing demand for higher education among women 
students has enconrxged lodraprastha College to extend its educational activities 
and to seek recognition as a degree college of the University. It has improved its 
staff by the appointment of highly qualified teachers, collected funds for the 
purchase of a suitable building fur its permanent home and has, in other ways, 
endeavoured for the betterment of its wtaJemic and financial position. I do hope 
that the college will achieve complete success and soon take its proper place 
among the degree colleges of the University, fatly participating in its acad emic life. 

The research work done by our teachers and their original contribution to 
knowledge have by no mean* been inconspicuous. As many as fifteen original 
papers hive been contributed during the year bv the touchers in the Department 
of lLuhemor.es to Indian and foreign Mathematical Journals : there are six to 
the credit of the Departments of History and Economies, and five to the Depart¬ 
ments of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. The works of three Readers ot the 
University deserve special mention ; The Snpematnral in English Romantic 
Poetry by Dr. & Datt, Indebted neat and other economic problem* of the Christian 
dkoe-makers in the city of Delhi by Mr. K_ C. Nag and the valuable research 
work done by Dr. D. S. Kothari which has wan for him a gold medal from the 
University of Allahabad 

I have tried to follow with some interest the present treed of thought in other 
Indian Universities on educational reform. There is no doubt a wide-spread 
dissatisfaction with the present state of affairs, bat there is hardly any unanimity 
as to the remedy suggested. Indeed, in a country like India with such diverse 
interests, ideas, and conditions of life, it is not reasonable to expect a complete 
SO 
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consensus of opinion. Conflict of opinion, as you all know, is often duo to tiio 
difference of omphssis laid on tko parts of a oompleto discourse, aod not to any 
contradiction Inherent therein. Wo seldom sea both sides of a pioturo at tha 
Kama time. Much of the misunderstanding is responsible for the unhappy 

opposition to proposals and situations. I will take, as an illustration, one aspect 
of tho proposed educational reform. While, on the ouo hand, an opinion is 
gradually gaining ground in this country that University education should be open 
only to the fit and the deserving—to those who nro woll-oquipped and are likely 
to benefit by it, wo hava, on the other, an insistent demand for a more liberal 
prevision of facilities for higher education, We have, placed bofora us, a 
formidable array of statistics bringing out the ratio botweon the population of 
each European and American country and tho number of undergraduates its 
Universities cater for. Bo far os those statistical figures go, I am convinced that 
considering the vast population of this country, tho number of young men and 
young women receiving instruction in tho Indian Universities is not ‘alarmingly’ 
large. I am also convinced by tho argument that the general awakening of the 
mosses due to the present democratic renotion on society has increased the demand 
for higher education ; and, above alt, I nut convinced that for tho appalling 
Ignorance in the country and the hopeless darkness that enshrouds the minds of 
millions of our people, there caonot be too much light. But I am not convinced 
that the truo purpose of Uuivorsity education will be nerved by increasing its 
quantity at tho oxponse of its quality. Nor am I oonviuccd that social life will be 
necessarily enriched by a rapid expansion of the preaont system of University 
education la this country, A comparison of the number of undergraduates in 
relation to the population of different countries may bo an instructive study : 
but tho application of abstrnot principles to the actual foots of life may often he 
misleading. The social conditions in Western countries aro not the same as 
prevail in India I am not confining my self to econcmio factors, important as 
they are, but should Eiko yon to constdor other conditions as well which have an 
intimate relation to tho present problem. Tito average intcllootunl levels of the 
countries undor comparison—tho degrees of tho general diffusion of primary and 
secondary oduoation in their population, should not bo lost sight of, if correct 
conclusions aro to be drawn, Expansion of University education without a 
corresponding broadening and strengthening of the school foundations is likely to 
produce tho samo disastrous result as may be oxpocted from a top-heavy 
structure built on foundations which, not being truly laid, are not solid and firm 
enough to support its weight. 

I do not know a patriotic Indian who does not dcslro to sso an Increasing number 
of highly educated yuuog meu and young women in this country, with a broad out¬ 
look on life and alive to tha rosponsibititjes of tho position they may occupy, who may 
be relied on in a crisis, and whoso wtdl-trnim«l and vigorous minds would fit thorn 
to be leaders of men. But lot us now answer dispassionately a simple quostion : Are 
our Universities turning out suab men.and women ? Tim answer is disheartening, I 
do not want to bo harsh to our graduates. They hnvo struggled against adverse cir¬ 
cumstances over which they have to control, and hove not 3 ioided to them, they 
hare their merits, and many of them hnvo excellent qualities to their credit. What 
1 have said nod tho doubts I have expressed have uomo out of n heart not unsym¬ 
pathetic, bat sad with disappointment. Has tho University been fair to hor graduates 
particularly to those of her alumni who. having failed, liavo Dover come to the sur¬ 
face ? What have they received from tlioir Alma Motor aftor years of wasted youth 
aod hard economic struggle ? 

It is Interesting and perhaps profitable to sod ourselves os othors see us, and it 
Is for this reason that I should iiko to rofer to tho opinion of a public man of 
great pre-emineoce, who, although a man of high education and wide and varied 
experience of men and affairs, is not a professional educationist. The Hon’ble Sir 
Fhiroz 0, Sethnn, on whose probity of judgment and shrewd common senso we can 
all rely, described the anomalous position of the graduates of Indian Universities, 
while addressing the Convocation of Annamolai University a fow months ago. The 
Convocations, be said, herald the passing out of tho portals of the respective Uni- 
versitles every year of a largo number of young meu anil women. The questions 
that naturally suggest themselves aro: whithor do they go and what do they do ? 
Uo these thousands enrich tho life-blood of tho cation or impoverish it ? Do they 
elevate the society they enter into or depress it ? The answers to these thougiit- 
provokiDg questions are not difficult to find. For, as we are ail painfully 
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aware, into the arena, where society straggles with life’s varied problems, these peo¬ 
ple grope for an entrance, bat many of them, while groping, lose their bearings. 
Circa instanced as we are to-day, wear© nnable to relieve their sufferings by any ex¬ 
ternal aid. The result is that most of them eat their hearts oat and suffer as the 
orphans of the storms. In the vortex of life, onr society, already overburdened with 
the grinding poverty of the masses and with the dead-weight of innomerahle limi¬ 
tations, social and political, tows them as best it can, tossing them on the sea of a 
planless existence. None would venture to assert that this country is not indeed 
to-day of educated men and women. Rather the contrary. Onr social, political and 
economic problems of the day cry aloud for thoughtful leadership and well-directed 
efforts soch as can be expected only from trained men and women. "Why then this 
mal-adjustment ? A phenomenon that is distracting those of ns who ire in pnbiic life 
is the presence in oar midst of a large body of trained youths, following a planless 
existence, whilst the vast mass of oar countrymen are la dire need of enlightened 
aid of such educated men and women. 

I have quoted Sir Phtroxe Setbna at some length, as on such an Important issue 
as the present educated unemployment, he very abiy presents to us the employers* 
point of view. He complains not so much of the “mass production of graduates” 
<a phrase which has found favour with some of our most vehement as well as wisest 
critics), as of the poor quality of their mental equipment Wbat he calls a •malad¬ 
justment" has been caused not by over-production, but by the non-production of the 
required type. It is true that there is not enough employment for educated 
young men; but it is equally true that there are not enough men of the right 
character and training for employment in positions of trust and responsibility. 

The proposed educational reconstruction which I tried to envisage in mv address 
last year is a great experiment calculated to remove, to some extent at least, the 
anomaly of the present situation. It has. among its chief merits, the thought and 
attention bestowed on primary and secondary education. If it materializes, as I hope 
and believe it will, thousands of our boys and girls will be diverted, at an earlier age, 
from a futile pursuit of a will-o-tho-wisp—a University education for which they are 
not fit—to more useful channels of vocational training which will enable them to 
find profitable occupation in the humbler, bat not less respectable spheres of life. 
The Universities will be called upon to admit to the advantages of higher education 
a similar but a more deserving number of young men and women ready and quali¬ 
fied to receive and profit fay what such education has to offer them. Personal con¬ 
tact being thus possible between the teachers and the taught, the universities will 
succeed, it is hoped, in training the mind and shaping the character of their alumni 
to such standards of worth and efficiency as are not to bo expected in the present 
circumstances. Indeed the po-sonal element is the most valuable in the education of 
young men and women ana its rarity in Indian Universities to-day has opened them 
to the criticism suggested by the now popular phrase: ‘mass production of graduates’. 

1 have heard people speak with fervour of the ancient and medieval Universities 
of India. They regret that the peace and happiness of {these seats of learning 
and the intimate personal relations thev fostered are not to be fonnd in their modern 
counterparts. The Universities of to-day are, except in a few cases, too unwieldy 
for any intimacy of personal contact, and instruction in them has lost that human 
quality which distinguished teaching in ancient Universities by the subtle 
personal influence of the teacher on the character of the pupil. We deplore 
every day this mechanization of instruction in modern Universities which are 
now regarded by soma as educational factories. It is due partly to industrial 
and commercial ideas which bare recently permitted society and partly to the unfor¬ 
tunate aloofless, in most cases, of teachers to whom education isjonty a profession. 
What else can bo expected of them when they are required to deal with a regular 
succession of an overwhelming number of under-graduates every year ? 

The conditions of life that prevailed in ancient and medieval India have 
changed ; and we have to-day on our society an impact of industrial civilisation 
which tends gradually to reduce all human values to commercial utility. We miss 
the innocence and unsophisticated simplicity of childhood which characterised the 
simpler form of society in ancient India and alto the joy of hfe which came not 
from material possessions, but from a healthy and vigorous mind, with an infinite 
capacity for enjoying and imbibing the beauties of Nature and the graces of life. 
But, aias ! it is not possible lor us to retrace our steps to the pristine civilixation, 
as it is impossible for ns to go back to our childhood which we have outgrown. 

Th e Universities are great social institutions and they reflect in a manner the 
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peculiar social atmosphere by whioh thoy aro surrounded, We find thus in our 
modern Universities both the strength and the weakness of an industrial civilization. 
They have devoted more time sod attention to tho cultivation of scieacQ with that 
practical Interest whioh is concerned mere with tho production of useful result than 
with moro thooretioat knowledge, they have helped to harness the forces of nature 
for tho service of man \ they have encouraged- tho study of tho unexplored depth of 
the human mind, ita desires and aspirations, and tho history of human institution for 
a hotter understanding of the human relations and tlio human destiny on which true 
citizenship is based, thoy bava broken down| tho aristocracy of knowledge and the 
barriors of class privileges, so that tho good things of the world may bo equally 
available to all. But tho modern insistence on the production of visible results and 
the emphasis on the utilitarian conooption of the human good have their dangers as 
well os their advantages. The advantages wo all admit, but tho advocates of scienti¬ 
fic and tocbnital education in their enthusiasm for practical work, are apt to ig¬ 
nore tho dangers of a life essentially ntiiitarian in its outlook. It would be a poor 
service to sooioty if tho University withdrew entirely their thought and activities 
from tho purely cultural aspect of life—tlioso spiritual qualities which, although they 
may not impress us with their visible magnitude, aro yet not less real than the 
achievements of science. I hope industrialism will not bring with it philistinism into 
our Universities and that in order to keep our body allvo we shall not kill our 
seal. 

I should now turn to tho graduates of tho year, tho young men and woman who 
a few minutes ago, woro admitted to the degrees of this University, and say a few 
words to thorn before wo part. I congratulate you on tho success you have achieved 
ami hops that this will load to greator suooosses in lifo. Tho wisdom and experi¬ 
ence or great minds that have boon handed down to you through the books yoa 
have road havo, I oxpoot, unfolded to you, to some oxtent at lonst, the mysteries of 
life. You aro not, therefore, unprepared altogether for tho wider world which yon 
aro soon going to oator. Tho world is often pictured as an arena whore ceaseless 
sfritgglo keeps tho combatants engaged. Lot not tho battio of Ufa frighten you, for 
fear saps tho strength of youth, (to forward with oourogo and hojio and faco with a 
slout heart tho grim facts of life that may offer you resistance. It is easy to follow 
iho hue of least resistance—to drift with the ourront, waiting for opportunities 
which may lake a long timo to aome. But youth takes tho hoe oi tho greatest 
resistance—not to bo nvor-como by it but to ovor-oomo it. I should like you to 
remember tho wise words of Solomon : “tho glory of a young man is his strength''. 
Ifeahzo yon inner strength—tho strength of your conviction that fortune favours the 
brave and of your faith that *tho labourer is worth bis hire'. Lot tho strength of 
youth make you patient and hopoful, resolute in mind and farvont in spirit, forbearing 
and tolerant of the weakness of othors. Tho strength of which I am speaking 
will raise you from the pettiness of daily trilies to tho height of noble 
aspiration and load you from tho futility of doubts and fears to the dignity 
of labour and tho joy of aohievomont. I can give yfo no bettor advice than to 
be true to your youthful spirit which finds oppression in a will “to strive, to seek, to 
and, and sot to yield. * 
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There are however a few worts I should Hie to say on this Hast occasion when I 
shall a> litres* yon to Uonvceuion as Chaoeeiter of the University, First let me ex¬ 
press my eocgratnutions to those who bow hare received decrees Bod awards, sad 
bit best wishes to the University as a whole for its continued progress aai pros¬ 
perity. 

Hnriar tie years that I hare held this high office—for the Chancellorship of a 
T~eiverxity is a high office—it has not been open to me to develop that decree el 
intimate and personal relationship with its aiademrc activities, and with those who 
direct such activities in detail, that more leisured time might have male possible. ! 
base however through the medium of the Vice-Chancellor ende a voured to keep tn 
teach with developments of importance in the policy of the University, both acade¬ 
mic and fiscal, ac<i I have followed with special interest those measures which seemed 
to me calculated to have the greatest effect on the lives and character of its alumni. 
Though the office of Chancellor goes automatically to the Governor of Bengal I may 
fairly say that I have never regarded the Chancellorship as a mere appendage to the 
Governorship of Bengal—bat on the other hand, enjoying as Chancellor the advan¬ 
tage of exceptionally easy access to the Governor, 1 have always been in a position 
to lay before the tatter as the heal of the aiimiaistrafion what I have conceived to 
be the legitimate views of the University. 

Locking forward across the very brief spaa that now separates ns from responsi¬ 
ble government in Bengal when the Governor himself win normally be relieved of 
any responsibility for the policy of the State as regards the University, I cannot 
bat think he may still have opportunities for service in the discharge of the office 
of Chancellor. 

I have no desire now to dilate upon this theme or Indeed to encroach 
at all upon matters that may fall within the sphere of party polities—but 
aware » | constantly am of" the profound—I may justly say revolutionary— 
changes that are upon us in the principles of government in this province 
1 cannot help asking myself in what direction this University can make the 
greatest contribution to the national life of Bengal ; I am tempted to answer ns 
follows—by striving to raise the general level of’ quality! among those who come 
under its influence and by including a true -conception; of constructive leadership. 1 
bare used the word quality deliberately because in these days quality is not a charac- 
ter-stie always associated with mass production. To combine the two demands the 
cent monos application of high staadrrds—both in the selection of raw material and 
in the rejection or remodelling at every 'stage of components that fail to cock up 
to specification. 

1 make held to state as a historical truth that the advancement of a people by 
their own efforts depends in the miv upon two things—first the average standard of 
quality attained by the people themselves and secondly their inherent capacity to 
throw up from time to time as circumstances may require leaders of the requisite 
catibre. 

For more than a century and a half it has been a constant * feature in the fife of 
ihH Province that its development has been conditioned by reaction to outside in¬ 
fluences. Extraneous influences have sometimes inspired, sometimes restrained, 
sometimes provoked : and in torn leaders among the people of Bengal have appeared 
sometimes as enthusiastic propagators, interpreters or adaptors of Western ideas, 
semeumes as ardent reformers chafing at the slow progress of change, and at other 
times as rebels against the whole conception of external authority in any form: but 
always or nearly always reaction to or against' external influence has been the stimu¬ 
lus and the focus of interest, la all that concerns most closely the dally fives of the 
people of Bengal that stimulus s going to be withdrawn—that toms of interest is 
going to disappear. No doubt there will be a tendency to keep the stimulus alive, 
to search and scrutinize the activities of future governments far some trace of the 
hidden hand of external authority; bat such tendencies will not bring any nearer 
to solution the problems of health, education and economic well-beiag’for which a 
remedy will be demanded by the people from governments responsible to themselves. 
The tilings that matter are no longer to be had from a third party as a boon to be 
sought or a concession to be wrested: they are to be devised and'eoustnmted by those 
among the people who aspire to Eewiershtp. The days of leadership against something 
are passing and the call will be for leadership to something. I-venture to say that 
if tire Universities cannot produce men to answer that call they will fail to fulfil 
their /auction is the national file. 
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II is tho function of a leador as I understand it to try and bring out the best 
among bis people and not to hesitate to correct their weaknesses—for every nation 
an<I every community has its weaknesses if instead londars of tho people try to 
follow the easier course—to appeal to weaknesses or to encourago tendencies that 
they know to be adverse to sound development then the result will bo not progress 
but decline and disaster. . 

I have put those thoughts forward becauso it has been Jong in my mind to do 
so and I can think of no better place to speak thorn out frankly than in the 
precincts of Ibis University. 

To elaborate them would render tno suspect of attempting to deliver a convoca¬ 
tion address of my own, and I assure yon that having myself suggested tho delivery 
of that address by s distinguished visitor I have no intention of usurping bis 
place. 

Lot mo now stand aside and lonvo you to hoar one who in the world of loiters 
long ago discarded Iho easy path and in face of criticism and opposition sought out 
ami developed the latent strength and bounty of tho Bengali language. I have been 
told on good authority Ibat soroo thirty yoars ago whom tho suggestion, ultimately 
given effect to at tho instance of Sir Asutoab Mookerjoe in 1913, was first mooted, 
that the degree of .Doctor of Literature should bo comer rod on Rabindranath objec¬ 
tions were raised on the ground that he was not a Bengali scholar. Hut his crea¬ 
tive leadership in the world of letters has won Its own recognition and to-day we 
ar© to listen for tho first timo to a Convocation address in Bengali by ono who has 
earned the right to rank os a loader among tho creators of the modern language oi 
Bengal. 

Dr. Rabindranath’* Convocation Addrett 

In his convocation address in Bengoll Dr, Rabindra Nath Tagore said;— 

When I was invited to address tho students at this Convocation of Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, the infirmity of my worn-out body stood in tho way, but the special signi¬ 
ficance of to-day's function, over-riding nil difficulties, has irresistibly drawn me to 
accept the proud privilege offered to mo. For this is tho Drst timo that the Premier 
University of Bengal has given tho soat of honour to tho Bengali language in tha 
ceremony of Its bestowal of noadomio distinctions, hitherto marred by tho tll-omon of 
the vacancy loft by its empty plaue. 

One of tho most poignant signs of tho days of a people's ndvorsity is, that even 
Ini isms require to bo aggressively proclaimed, Whoroforo it has boon accessary 
through tong yoars to laiiour tho point that learning loses its vltaminos if Btrained 
through s foreign language. 

lo no country in tho world, except India, is to bo soon this divorce of the lan¬ 
guage of instruction from tho language of tho pupil. A hundred you’s have not 
elapsed nine© Japan took it« Initiation into Western culture. At tho outset she had 
to take recourse to text books written In foreign languages, but from the very first, 
hor objective had boon to arrive at the stage of ranging freely over the subjects of 
study in the language of the country. It was because Japan hod recognised tho need 
of such studies, not as an ornament for a seloot section of her citizens, but for giving 
power and culture to all of them, that she doomed it to be of prime importance to 
make thorn universally available to her people. And in this effort of Japan to gain 
proficiency in the WtBtern arts and sciences, which wero to give hor the moans of 
self-defence against the prodatory cupidity of foreign powers, to qualify her to tako 
an honoured place in tho comity of nations, no trouble or expouso was sparod, least 
ol ail was there tho miserly folly of keeping sueh learning out of easy roach, within 
the confines of a foreign language. 

We had allowed ourselves too complaisantly to become reconciled to be thus 
slighted by the dispenses of our fate, to acquiesco in this befitting of tho masses of 
our people, consoled by the scanty helps ol learning parsimoniously nerved to tho 
few occupying the front seats, called “educating tho people of India”. We had 
l«t the courage oven to imagine a broader system of education venturing beyond 
the bound* of Bach triviality* just as tho Bodouia caoDot dream that Providence* will 
e n r . . w fail ? Bh * r8 10 expansive fruitfulness outside iho few scattered oasis 
of his desert home-land. 

The difference between tho uneducated and the educated sections ot our 
countrymen is oxactly like that between tho Sahara and the tiny oases that dot 
its vast expanse,—both in quantity and quality. For this reason, though wo are 
under one political domination, wo are not governed by the same mentality. Of 
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late, ia Japan. Persia, Arabia, Tarter ewry where amongst Eastern peoples, 
oasares bare been taken to get ml of this internal source of diraot bailing to 
fatiity of national aspiration.—everywhere, lire iq this unfortunate bod. 

We know of parasitic ereamres is the animal worii, which lire and die is 
alter depeodioce oo their hosts. They are ab.e to eke oat a bore Bring. hat are 
foreTer crippkd ia the Jeteupaest of their limbs and organs. Socb has bees the 
case «uh oae modem University elocatioa. It has from its iiKeptui tem 
parasitic on a foreign toagne. so that, though aoorahmeot ha not been altogether 
tacking. it has obtained at the cost of alt-round development.—so much so. that 
it has ereo ceased to he smnble of its on aborts recess. Accustomed to lire by 
borrowing. it has cotae to sneosare attainment by hieeees of debt ; it has signed 
a femd of servitude to the thinkers of other lands. Those who Retire such 
• location ctoaot produce what they consume. Brought ap to absorb the thoughts 
of others, their academic success depends on their ability to repeat by rote, and 
their own fatra'ty of tbntit, their courage of conviction. their cnalire iitpintige, 
hare ail been enfeebled. It goes rithoat taring that the only way of retirrl from 
each chronic debility is by the «-xim;L«iint» and application of the subject-matter 
of education through ones own Language, fast as, ia order to incorporate fool- 
staffs into the l»>jr, they hare to be chewed with one’s own teeth and saturated 
with one’s ow* digestive j usees. 

Of coarse, it wiQ not do to forget that the English language cannot lose a 
place of hoaoor in Indian Universities, not merely because of its practical 
csefalness ns a means of livelihood bat because it is the vehicle of the Western 
science which to-day has earned the respect of alt the wotLA To repudiate it oat 
of a sense of false patr>iti-itn would oaly be to curtail oar own opportunities. This 
science i* t»t oaly important ia the Sell of world economics and politics as a 
males of seff-preservati-iu. bat its influence is of immense TaJue for freeing the 
mini from the inertia of ataprlity. The mini which refuses to admit its message, 
which ia unable to accept its implications, needs most be content with a narrow, 

dark and feeble life. From whatever horizon the light of knowledge may radiate, 

it is only a ckxaied, btrlnne mini that rejects it because of its anfamiliarity. 
AU races and peoples are equally entitled to avail themselves of Truth in aay of 
its manifestations, for this ts a right inherent ia humanity itself. 

lien are inevitably separate ia regard to their share of political or economic 
wealth, hat ia the ease of bestowal of the largesse of mind, all men who come to 
receive. have everywhere and always been accounted equal,—the giver being 

rewarded by the generosity of his giving, the receiver glorying m his own 

competence to take. In ail countries, the doors of the storehouse of material 
wealth are strongly guarded, while the University gates are ever wile open. The 
Goddess of Riches is careful, because her wrcnaalatioas are limited by quantity, 
they are Last when spent ; ami the Goddess of Learning is lavish, because her 
wealth does ut depend on wenmaiatioa, bat grows as it over-flows. 

I venture to think that it is a matter of special pride for Bengal that she did 
delay ia claiming her share of European culture, by contact .with which she 
hat hastened the growth and enrichment of her a*a language and fitevarore, and 
which by its very influence enabled her to overcome the initial weakness of a 
tendency to imitation, la the first stages, those who were reputed to be learned, 
exclusively used tbe English language in speech and writing, for through it their 
new wealth of thought and feeling' had been chiefly gained : _ nevertheless those 
of them who were literary m en soon came to p erce ive that while they conht work 
by the candle-light of a foreign language, they could not awaken to true self- 
expression except ia the morning L^ht of their own language. Wo have two 
outstanding examp’es of this, in Mete) Dot! and Bankim Chatter]eo. 

Michael'* wquaintance with English language and Jiteratare was’as wide as his 
love for them was deep, and be bwt moreover wandered into tbe realm of Greek and 
and Latin classics and bad tasted of the nectar. So his genius naturally first soaght 
to express itself in English, that it jdli not take him long to realise that tbe heavy 
loss of interest entailed by reliance on borrowed material, left but little of residua! 
▼aloe, whereupon he male hi* first£salatatioa to his mother tongue with a poem, in the 
languors of which there was nothing of tbe faltering hesitations at a neophyte. True, 
its outward form followed a foreign model, bat its conceits nod imageries were at 
the usiireoous Enttibos pattern, with which hospitality was shown to the genius of 
Milton and Homer. There is no inglorioosoess in offering such hospitality, rather, 
that both betokens wealth and hetpa to ^qg™ept U. 
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Wfaat Michael did for Bengali pootry, Bankimoimndra did for Bengali prose,—he 
cleared tho way for its advance. Bankira was one of tho foremost of the Brat hatch 
of students of Calcutta University, and it neod hardly bo added that his mind had 
thrived and grown on English learning. His Brat literary enterprise was a story in 
English under tho inllueuco of English ilotion, only to make him discover, soon 
enough, the futility of such attempts. The very culture ho bad imbibed, because it 
had been assimilated, drew him to soak its fullilmont in Ilia own language. As, when 
tho water-fall from tho distout mountain lop pursues its way through the populous 
vulioy, it mokes fruitful the Bolds alongside by causing the seeds within them to 
grow, so Baukim utilised tho foreign stream of thought to fertilise the mental soil of 
Isis country through his own mother tongue. , 

Before the tima of Banklroehandra, the oduoatod section of our countrymen had 
coma to tho conoiusiou that their own enjoyment of beauty and quost of truth could 
only be carried on in tho Bold* of European literaturo while tho Ban gal i language, 
with its comparative poverty, was fit only to aot os nurse to those of little learning. 
Hut, Baokim's endeavour in Ills Bangadarshan was to make available the power of 
full-fledged English loro, by giving it Bengali form, it was in the genius of these 
heralds of the now ago, tho fruits of European oulturo, with ail tho possibilities of 
their future ripening, were Brst manifest, not as oxotios demanding a price but as a 
crop raised in tho country, adding to its wealth. What if the sends come from 
foreign parts, did they not fall and sprout on our owa soil ? That which can grow and 
flourish in tho country no longer romaios foreign, In many a Bower and fruit of our 
Jaud are there evidence's of this truth. 

The significance of tlia now knowledge learnt through tho English language baa 
found its way into every Beugali homo, haviug token on a Bengali body in our own 
literature, Wo now hopefully await its arrival, ou tho same tutimalu torms, with¬ 
in the portals of this Uoivornity, And I am boro to-day to bring a moss ago of joy 
and prido from our countrymen, to give voioo to their hope that this University of 
Bengal wilt find its trno glory in gaining intimacy with tho peoplo of its province 
through their natural languogo. 


But for this, 1 had not tho wherewithal to pay tho price of my entry here. The 
short period of my early schooling was spent on tho lowest floor of our oduuatiomU 
tower. Lator in my first youth, [ ventured shriakingly, at tho bobost of ray elders, to 
enter for a day the First-Year class of tho Presidency College, os a casual student. 
That day was novor followed by a aooond. Thoro must have been something exces¬ 
sively incongruous in my looks and domoauour with that of the regular students, for l 
was greeted with a gust of suppressed laughter which made me acutely feel the mis¬ 
fit. The aoxt day I failed to muster up the courage to face a repetition of this 
ordeal, nor did i dare to imagine that l would over again be called upon to cross the 
threshold of the University, to toko a soot besido its qualified inmates. By virtue, 
however, of the merit acquired by the service of n»y mother-tongue, such undreamt 
of privilege has at length fallen to my lot, 

\Ve cannot but admit that Iho present age is dominated by tho civilisation 
of Europe. This ago has presented a background of strenuous endeavour to alt 
the world, on which thoughts and deeds of men are appearing in ever-new variety 
of form and are spreading os a unifyiny Iniluonoo over the whole of tho civilised 
world. It would net have been posaiblo for tho scienuo and literature, history, 
economics and polities, tho technique of research and of the testing of truth, born 
on tho soil of Europe, thus to permeate the world, had they not stood the test of 
eiporimental application, had tho mind of Europe not won universal recognition by 
reason of tho honesty and earnestness of its striving, impulsing all the nowlv 
awakened countries to adopt the eamo studies, tho samo methods, the same attitude 
of mind. 


Now almost every where schools and colleges and universities are looked upon as 
means of irrigating tho mas mind and sowing it with the seeds of the new know¬ 
ledge. I have seen for myself a country that has displayed an amazing power of 
removing the stupendous obstacle of illiteracy, massed up during ages of neglect, 
wtlbin a short space of time, with tho result that its down-trodden proletariat, 
reduced to the verge of tho extinction of their humanity within the dumb darkness 
of lack of self expression, now stand forth in tho forefront of go-ahead nations by 
the exercise of thutr liberated powers. 

But all this while, our universities,-poorly equfppod, Bcantity respected, lacking 
encouragement,—have been plying monotonously like little ferry boats carrying tbeir 
handful of students over the meagre subjects set for their examinations. These 
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universities of oars have tonched no more than the outermost fringe of the great 
mass mind, and even that contact is of the lightest, beroft as it is of all vitality in 
passing through its foreign covering. Wherefore, far behind the other Eastern 
cations in which the call to awoke has been beard, lags India in regard to self- 
respect awakened in the light of self-knowledge. 

On behalf of writers in Bengali, and for myself, I would claim that we have been 
engaged in the work of implanting modem culture in the heart of my country. 
This spontaneous activity of oars h&3 long boon ignored by oar University, which 
never invited its co-operation for it used to look down on our work as something 
different in bind from its own. 

The golf between the two was first bridged by Sir Asotosh when he made bold 
to bestow a doctorate on this hnmbie writer in Bengali. Great was the daring 
required to do this, for the exclusiveness of the artiScal aristocracy of English 
learning had become a deep-rooted tradition. Bat valiant Sir Asntosh felt no qualms 
in delivering such blow against th*s aristocratic prida entrenched in a foreign 
language, fie first sent this friendly greeting to his mother-tongue from the top of 
the University tower and then followed it up, with eantious skill by carving a 
channel below, through which the Bengali language could flow into its precincts. 
Tbat channel has now been widened by his worthy son and successor, for which 
our present Vice-Chancellor deserves the blessings of his mother land. 

For me, a writer in the vernacular, naparified by the university rites of initiation. 
Sir Asntosh first broke one of its unwritten laws ; and one more knot of their bonds 
has now been cat by his son in inviting me, that same academic ontcaste, to address 
you in onr own language. This shows that a veritable change of climate has come 
over our educational world in Bengal and the dry branch that had withered at the 
wintry touch of Western influence is now festively putting forth fresh foliage. 

Elsewhere in India, another university has recently been seen to make the attempt 
to use as its medium of instruction the language, if not of the people as a whole, at 
least of conaiderablo section of them, and its authorities have already achieved a 
marvellous success. This unexpected fulfilment of suoh hitherto unheard of idea, 
is doubtless for them a thing to glory in. But the present ambition of Calcutta 
University has for its Jarga objective the whole of its countrymen. Though some of 
the limbs of onr Bengali-speaking province have been cut asunder by the hatchet of 
of its rulers, this gesture of our University still amounts to proclaiming its recogni¬ 
tion of the language of SO millions as its own. By thus honouring its own country 
this University stands honoured. And to the memory of the great Sir Asntosh who 
heralded the advent of this auspicious day, I offer on behalf of us all our respectful 
salutation. 

I am aware that latterly a bitter protest has gone forth from the Eastern world 
against the claim to greatness of European civilisation and culture. It is doubtless 
advancing at a great rate in the accumulation of material wealth, but the greatness 
of man is not ia his outward possessions. The greed, rapacity and political trickery 
that emanate from the Western powers ruthlessly to trample under foot tha rights 
of weaker countries, have never before in the history of man, been seen in such 
fearsome shape. Man has never been able in the past to give bis unbridled passions 
such monstrous proportions, such skillful, undefeatable efficiency. That has become 
possible for the West to-day because ot its command of science. 

When in the beginning or middle of the Nineteenth Century we made our first- 
acquaintance with European civilisation, onr joy and admiration freely went out to it 
in the belief that it baa come into the world animated with-a genuine respect for man 
as man; we fed certain that truth, devotion, justice and goodwill towards men were 
its essential characteristics ; we thought that it had taken on itself tha duty of free¬ 
ing mankind from every land of external and internal bondage. Bat, as tite years 
went by, within the short span of oar own lifetime, we have seen this love of 
humanity, this sense of justice, growing feebler and feebler, till at last there is left 
no civilised Court of Appeal where the plaint of the persecuted against the powerful 
oppressor has any chance of being heard on the ground of righteousness. 

The one famous sponsors of this civilisation are now devoting all their intellect 
and wealth to produce in human engines of destruction to rend and maim one another. 
Such mutual mistrust, such mort 1 terror, between man and man, no other age has 
ever witnessed. The firmament above man's work-arday wo: Id, from which comes 
hrs light, through which is heard his call to liberation, is now murky with the 
dust raised by continual conflict, thick with the germs of mortal death. 

51 
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The grand old civilisations of old, of which we have atill preserved the memory, 
chieliy strove with ail their powers to keep this higher region clear and nodeu e , 
its pure light unobstructed. Such endeavour Is now-a-days scoffed at by the moaarn 
unbelievers in eternal Truth and right Such objective is deemed utterly unworthy or 
tho uppermost exploiting nations who ptame thomsoives on being preae&reieu 
by nature crneliy to overwhelm tho earth with their domination. The whole Western 
continent trembles under the mad wardanoe ol their civilisation, now intoxicated wire 
insatiable greed. With what faces, then, am I to expatiate on tho merits or rae 
culture in which tho expedient is thus divorced from the good, of the clvtiisswou 
which is thus staggering, bemused towards its own aostmetioa ? 

But in the history and literature of this samo civilisation, havo we not, one day, 
seen its true loro for Man ? What if it is now mocking its own higher self ( t 
cannot dismiss tho signs ot its greatness of heart that we have sean, ns an_illusory 
mirage ; I will not say that tho brilliance of its riso was false, and that it is the 
darkness of its debasement which is true. Civilisation has, on many an oooasiin, 
taken false steps, proved untrue to itself, repudiated its own supreme gift to 
humanity. Wo have beheld the same unfortunate lapses In ear own country, as 
well os outside It In every chapter of history the glory of humanity has had its fall. 
But whenever somo invaluable truth has found oxproBsion in any shape or form, it 
has won the allogianoe of mankind, oven when standing on the rubbish heaps of its 
doca, od outward magnificence. 

Europe has provided the world with the gifts of a great|*oulture—had it not the 
power to do so, it would never have attained its Bupremaoy. It has given the 
yxamplo of dauntless courage, ungrudging aolf- Baorillao, It has shown tireless 
energy In the acquisition and spread of knowledge, in the making of institutions 
for human wolfare. Even ta these days of its aolf-abasoment, there are still 
before us its true representatives who ore ready to suffer punishment iu thstr 
fearless protest against its iniquities in their chivalrous championship of its 
victims. They may bo defeated again and again, for the time, yet in them w to 
bo seoa the true Ideal of their civilisation. The inspiration that bolds them 
steadfast to their boat instincts, through all the outrage and degeneracy around 
them,—that inspiration is the truth dwelling in the heart of Western civilisation. 
It is from that we havo to loom, not from tho disastrous self-degradation of the 
modern Western nations. 

To yon, young students, who aro assembled hero to-day prepared to go forth 
through the gate of this University to oonquer tho world before you, I offer my 
cordial congratulations. It is you who wifi bear the seed of a great promise 
towards its fulfilment. 

Tho soa of humanity around you Is tumultuous with high waves of contending 

E assions. It is as if the Gods and Titans aro oneo again churning it to raise 
umanity from tho depths of tho departing agw to the shore of the next. This 
time, also, the churning ropo is a serpoat, tho sorpont of greed, which is vomittiog 
forth its poison. Hat as yet, wo soa no sign of all-bonuQoant, death-conquering 
Bhiva coming to rescue humanity by absorbing this poison. 

Wo iu India aro on the shore of this terribly turbulent sea of Tims. It has 
not beoo given to us directly to take our share in piloting tho world through its 
buffetiugH. But the drag of tho maelstrom is upon us from without, and within, 
also, tho advancing waves of chaos are beating right and toft. Well-nigh insoluble 
problems rise to confront our country, one after another. Communal separatism 
and dissension are taking menacing shape, polluting tho vary source of our well¬ 
being, The solution of theso problems may not bo easy, but if not found, we shall 
descend lower and tower into the abyss. 

There was a timo when culture, fellow-feeling and prosperity reigned in our 
villages. Uo to them now and you wilt see tho fang marks of the reptile of dissolu¬ 
tion that bestrides them. Pestilential maladies born of poverty, of physical and men¬ 
tal starvation, are eating away thoir vituliiy. It iB for us ourselves to think oat 
where the remedy lies—but not by moans of ignorant imaginings, nor by dint of 
tearful outburst. Defeated you may be but you must vow that defoat shaft not come 
by your deserting tho helm ia fright, or because you foolishly doom it glorious to 
commit snicide by iutnpiag into tho raging waves. 

We are too readily inclined to be sentimental, We cannot arrive at the determi¬ 
nation to pursue our endeavour with steady dispassion. Take up your oounlry’s 
burden manfully, ia the light of your own tatoiligoaoe freed from the vagueness of 
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unrealities, facing and knowing lie folly, the ugliness, lie imperfections tilt beset 
Ton lor what they recJly are, exaggerating them according to toot particular bias. 
When in fact oar fate is every day insulting as, depriving ns, hampering ns at erey 
tarn—(here to delude ourselves with home-made claims to superiority, is one of the 
worst symptoms of oar feebleness of character. 

If yoa would truly set to work yon mast begin by realising that the seeds of oar 
downfall are within ns, deeply imbedded in oar character, oar society, oar habits, oar 
unreasoning prejudices. Whenever I see oar people seeking to throw the responsi¬ 
bility for oar eril lot on some oatside circumstance, to lay the blame for oar ill-suc¬ 
cess solely on the enmity of some alien party, to remain content with shooting 
their plaints into the unresponsive void, my heart cries oat, as did old King Dhn- 
tarashtra : 'Then do I despair of victory 

The day has come Tor os to sally forth against oar internal enemies, to deliver 
a massed attack on the age old follies that are the real roots of oar misfortune. We 
mast raise oar own powers oat of the slough of tamasic inertness into which they 
have fallen, and we hope to make honourable peace with the power of oar opponents ; 
otherwise any truce that w« may patch up will be one in which we are bound hand 
and foot in tho chains of beggary and indebtedness. We can only rouse the best 
in others by means of the best fo oars elves and in this best will lie the welfare of 
both. Fall of holes are the vessels into which are cast the reluctant doles panted 
to the prayers of the weak; of quicksand is the foundation on which rest the favours 
so obtained. 

Let honour come to me from Thee. 

Through a call to some desperate task 
In the price of poignant sufferings. 

Loll me not into languid dreams, 

Shake me oat of this cringing in the dost. 

Out of the fetters that shackles our mind, 

Maks futile oar destine-. 

Oat of the unreason that bends oar dignity down 
Under the indiscriminate feet of dictators. 

Shatter this age-long shame of ours 
And raise oar head 
In to the boundless 
In to the generous light, 
la to the air of freedom. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

The Osmania University Convocation was held at Hyderabad ( Deccan ) on the 
1 1 th. February 1937. Sir Sink Suiaiman, in the coarse of his Convocation address, 
observed : 

'Urdu language shall ever remain deeply indebted to the munificence and 
generosity of His Exalted Highness who has conferred permanent benefit on it by 
founding this great institution.’’ From the national point of view, he said, it would 
be as ideal thing it there coaid be one single language and one script for the 
whole of India ; hut such an ideal was not capable of attainment within a few 
centuries. There was unfortunately considerable controversy In India on account 
of different scripts in use. That bewildering variety was the greatest impediment 
in the way of the unification of Indian languages. Bat it was not beyond the 
range of possibility that at some distant future there might be unanimity in 
adopting Reman characters as common script for all Indian vernaculars. Were it 
possible to bring about such a compromise, all difficulties in the way of a single 
script for the whole of India would bo completely removed, even a common 
language could develop in a few generations by ordinary evolutionary process. 
He added : 'Indeed, when the whole world comes to realise better the needs of 
vnamfriiwi for a common language and greater convenience of a common script, 
there -may perhaps be some international agreement under the auspices of 
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the Longue o( Nations lor adopting a now system of phonetic characters based 
exclusively on scientific analysis of sounds, acourato representation somewhat on 
lines o( shorthand system.” _ _ _ 

Rerorring to tho differences between various eommunities in India, Sir Shah 
said that divergouco seemed to be accentuated because we live in a caste and 
community ridden oountry whore, from very childhood, outlook is narrow and not 
broad. Id reality, the struggle Is more economic than political or religious and it 
Hew with Indian Universities to ameliorate conditions and bridge the gulf os far as 
possible. University centres where youths of nil communities aro thrown together 
in a common atmosphere should meuloato tho spirit of mutual tolerance and 
friendly oo-operntion and creole common national feeling. 

Dealing with the functions of a University, Sir Shah Sulaiman said : “A 
University must be a fountain head of knowlodgc, from which tho thirst for truth 
can be quonohod, and a source from which the light of learning must radiate. _ It 
hss to bo on institution both for the acquisition of knowledge and for its diffusion 
and distribution. And it ought to fulfil tho two-fold purpose of being a training 
ground for tho development of intellect and reason, and also a oulttiral institution 
for tho perfection of more refined feelings. Tho worth of a University will be 
judged not by tho number of departments it has opened, but by the contribution 
it mokes to tho advanuomont of human knowledge. Tho Universities ore vying 
with one another In producing graduates, regardless of ofBolenoy, 1 ’ 

“Tito immediate nood of tho honr," ho continued, “is neither any rapid 
multiplication of Univarsities, coupled with n sudden increase in the number of 
scholars attending such institutions, nor any drastic restriction on admissions. 
What is wanted is a ro-oriontation of tbo Aoadomio polioy. Every Univorsity has 
not tho good fortune of tho Osmania University in gotting n plentiful supply of 
funds due to the gonorosity of its benevolent patron. It Is, therefore, useless to 
oxpeot that in tho faoe of tho growing noed of tho other public deportments, 
Stato aid would bo moro and more generous. With the paucity of funds, tho only 
effective method for national institutions to meet tho crisis, soems to be to grado 
down tho salaries of the teaching slat! and grado up tho foos charged from scholars 
so as to make tho two commonsurablo with one another, ob in tho case of British 
Universities, which have tho experience of conturies behind thorn. 


“One wav of bringing about suoh a result would bo to re-arrango the scale of 
University foes charged. Every student who passes an cntranco examination in tho 
first division should be admitted into tho higher class free of Univorsity foes alto¬ 
gether, and also* belpod with scholarships. The existing foes may bo retained for 
students passing in tho second division j and to increase tho Univorsity revenues, 
about double the amount of tho fees may bo Oxod for those who come with a poor 
third. Such a graduated scalo of fees, without olosing the door to less qualified 
students, would put somo restriction on thorn, and at'tho sumo time offer an additional 
encouragement to the bettor olas* of students. There will, on tho one hand, be a 
saving of money for dovolopmoot of tho departments and tho improvement of the 
til-equipped laboratories and libraries, and on tho othor hand, it will increase the 
retinue and put an indirect chock on indiscriminate admissions. There ought to bo 
no obstacle whatsoever In tho way of tho deserving, lor prosecuting tlioir studies 
tip to the Univorsity standard, Tho system should bo so j&odoiiud that only talented 
students who aro likely to benefit most from Univorsity education, should continue 
their studies up to tho higher classes, while those not gifted should leave off earlier 
to follow other pursuits. 


., ,'y. b lt l 0 8 row Ui of primary and socondaryJeducatioD, it is but inevitable that 

*v° y, nl , vcr *' t y education must in its turn oxpand as well. University education 
should bo breed-based on a now system of secondary education which, in addition 
to giving students a literary and cultural education, should also qualify them for 
particular callings and professions, eo that Instead of an necessarily prosecuting their 
1 »•![■ th u y .. m ® y ? arly direct their energies to commercial and industrial 
pursuit*, with a better chance of earning a docent livelihood. There need not be 
Mhr«l ■“iln'th «**' woon ordinary secondary BchooJs, oa tho ono hand, and technical 
th ?,?- ber * as , bo,b cultural and tochmoai oduoation con, with a proper 
K rw?,fr f i bo oduoation Bystom be moro nsofully combined t aether" 

bir Shah Blid = «n«ere and earnest appeal to you is flat yon 

you? countrr^h 10 * r >, ht W*”™* *<* view the various probloms Tadng 

jonr country with wisdom and foresight. If yon taka any rash and hasty stops, it 
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may spell disaster to your career, and perhaps to aa extent not quite 'apprehended 
by you, 

“No doubt, as you pass out from this Uaivority, some of you may have to face a 
world of keen competition and a period of long waiting befor success is achieved ; 
but do not despair of tlio future, do firm and resolute, full of hope and inspired 
with ambition, and above alt, have confidence in yourselves, and faith in your capa¬ 
city. Do not forget that there are millions of people in this country in all grades 
of sooiety, ranging from the high lo the low and every one cannot expect equal 
prosperity.” 


The Benares Hindu University Convocation 

In his address to the Convocation of the Benares Hindu University, bold at Benares 
on the 2nd. March 1937. Sir At, Visvetvaraua laid emphasis on the development of 
industries. 'Industrialize or perish’, he declared, ‘should be our slogan in future as tn 
the progressive west’. Sir At, Vtuvesvaraya said 

In tho decade ending 1931, the population of India ineresed by more than 10 per 
cent. It is expected to swell up to 400 million by 1941. The food production of 
the country is not keeping pace. The present average monthly income of the Indian 
people in estimated at about Its. 6 per head of the population^ The income of the 
poorer classes fulls far below this figure. The trade depression since 1929 has 
reduced agricultural income and hardened the lot of tho rural population. The stan¬ 
dard of living is so low that, to quote an English author, the table of minimum food 
requirements laid down by tho Minister of Health for the British umomployed would 
mean unhourd-of luxury for the population of India’. Tho masses in rural areas 
earn on an average Rs. 2 to 3 per head per month, that is, less than 4 shillings in 
English money. Rural indebtedness is calculated at about Rs. 250 per family. Over 
"0 per cent, of Ibis population live in huts or hovels built of mud and thatch, lo 
tho words of a piominent public leader in Bengal, the problem of a square meal 
every day nod some kind of coarse cloth to cover nudity is the problem of pro¬ 
blems which stares us is tho face'. 

Hines trade depression set in in 1929 unemployment has deepened. Tho people in 
authority in this country have in a sense abolished unemployment and the horrors it 
would conjuro up if tho truth were known by refusing to keep count. Another 
gloomy feature in tho situation is that nearly a 90 per cent of the population still 
remain illiterate and therefore Sil-cquinped to" think ahead and work fur their own 
advancement. As a result of theso disabilities added to malnutrition, the average 
life of the Indian is only about half the average ago of the European. Dr. N. I. 
van der Merve, loader of tho Free State Nationalists in South Africa, recontly mode 
a public statement in which he said : ......Our natives in South Africa are undoubted¬ 
ly much better off than 90 per cent, of tho population of India... Tho people live 
mainly in mud huls in which tho most elementary hoatih rules are unknown...India 
is still an unhappy country and ovor its vast population bangs tho menacing cloud 
of poverty, misery and ignoraco'. All these statements seem reliable. But making 
allowance for possible unconscious exaggeration, if even 75 per cent, of what is staled 
is true, it will be agreed that the situation is intolerable, and a radical, a drastio re¬ 
form is immediately called for. 

In view of mass poverty and unemployment, our first thought should be for 
the poor, and any ameliorative measures taken should be to raise their 8'andarci of 
living and arrest their farther degradation. Life’s necessities, that is, the goods and 
services Deeded to maintain a normal existence, fall under six heads, namely, food, 
clothing, housing, education, expenses on social functions, and recreation, amusements, 
etc., to oeeupv leisure. We havo with us an ignorant, ill-nourished and underfed 
population. With an income of Rs. 2 to 3 per head per month, the living conditions 
ot the majority of our peasant and wage-earning classes cannot but bo regarded as 
precarious in tho extreme. In the case of the poor, education is practically neglected. 
The future citizens of this realm are growing up in dense ignorance and their ex¬ 
penses on marriages, funerals, etc...are excessive and ruinous. I have discussed the 
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inoome question with Intelligent farmers in Tillages in several parts of the country 
and with university professors, economists and leading business men in some of the 
citios and districts both in Central and Southern India. The result may be sum' 
msrieed like this. 

Taking one hundred families in a district, H may ho assumed that 2 per cent, of 
thorn are well-to-do, oaoh family earning on an average Rs, 160 per month, 18 fami¬ 
lies belong to the middle otass, both upper and lower, with an average income of Rs. 
75, and 80 families aro of the poorer classes who earn Rs. 20 in cities and towns, 
and Rg, 10 in villages, or an average of Rs. II per head of the entire poorer popu¬ 
lation. Those figures give an average monthly income of Rs. 25 per family, or Rs. 
60 per head per annum, for the whole country. For bare existence this income 
should be at least doubled, and this doubling will not oome about without a plan 
and an organised big-scale effort To sooure this, fundamental, nay, revolutionary 
changes nre necessary In tbo administrative and social policies of tho country. 

Tbs immediate aim should bo to double tho inooms of the poor. This done, the 
income of the two uppor class os will automatically increase by at least 50 per cent. 
The main remedies to this end lie in increasing production and service, as will be 
presently explained; in raising tho literacy and skill of tho people! and in launching 
a country-wide scheme of credit facilities to finance farming operations and rural 
business generally. Undor modern conditions tho standard of living of the people 
and tbo remedies for unemployment are' bocoming more and more tho concern of the 
State in progressive oountrios. This should booomo a prominent feature in this 
country also, 

Th» area nndor cultivation In British India is not moro than one acre per head 
of the total population. Tho yearly income from produce at current prioos oannot 
be very different from Rs. 16 (o Its. 85 per acio. There is little scope for any 
substantial growth of income from this souroo. Industries and trade aro the real 
want. These common truths should beeomo widely known, Tbo Universities should 
take a hand in propaganda work to open the eyes of tho pooplo to the need of this 

f ireat ohango to their outlook. At the samo time correct healthy ideals should be 
mpressed upon tbo common pooplo by moans of mass education and by propaganda 
for citizenship training. 


The real source of prosperity of any commnnity Is tho quantity of goods pro- 
dncod and the value of services rendered by its poople. The production will be 
from agriculture or industries, and the service. In trade, transport, communications 
and other occupations and professions. Tho prosperity of the country as a whole, 
and indirectly of the individual oitizon, will depend upon the value of goods and 
services produced by tho entire population. 

For a century past, particularly in tho Dominion of Canada, ‘the number of 
workers required to produoo food has boon Steadily declining from somothing tike 
”5 per cent to about I? por cent at the present time. In the economy of 
Sweden, we know that In recent years tho number of persons who gain 
their livelihood from agrioutture has markedly and steadily diminished, while 
a cootmuously Increasing section of tho population has oomo to bo occupied 
tn industry, trade and traffio. This is tho general tondonoy in every country 
for the past 60 years aa evidenced by tho example of Soviet Russia, Ger- 
ma jjy sod Japan. India is often spokon of as an agricultural country, but it is not 
m«le clear to tho people that their safety lies is placing moro relianoo on industries 
and services than on agriculture. Tho encouragement of industries is an elementary 
policy in progressive countries bat its operation is deplorably neglected hero. 

The basis of a sound programmo for securing a higher standard of living is a 
steadily rising total production of goods and services. The standard of living in a 
city, town or village and the purchasing power of its population will be condition 
• by L ,? ro<lnclion and sorvioe. It is necessary that statistics of production and sor- 
vmo should be maintained, as far as it is possible to obtain them, for every residen- 
r ar8 *j * j a P 0 ’ town or °'ly) * Q d the prodnotion and consumption in each area 
estimated and chocked from time to time to soo whether the area is getting richer 


Tor iuoreasing prodnotion in industrial countries, the prime faotors employed are 
machinery, organization and capital. Thejsitoation in this oonntry also calls for extensive 
flevelopmeots under tho same three heads. Measures to this end should be adopted 

.hnnw y i„ I 3 0orBrnmDDt and by non and business loaders. Organization 

•honM Include co-opoiaUve enterprise of every kind and particularly joint-stock 
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companies and propaganda. Farms. factories and shops should be created and 
extended according to local needs, and farming operations industrialised as far as 

Of all the developments orient!/ needed in this country, the extension of 
industries and industrial life «■)«>'"« the foremost place. Every country that has 
frown rich and prosperous has done so with »h« help of its industries. For mors 
comforts and conveniences, the only prospect is through industry. This conviction 
has been burnt into me since I visited Japan same forty jests ago and in subse¬ 
quent fairly extensive visits to industrial cocaines. 

Heavy industries at the present time are of the greatest value for rapid economic 
development of this country. They form the backbone of a heal tv national economy 
and the balance-wheel of all large business. There are some fifteen industries of 
this class which are important, for example, iron ami steel, automobiles and aircraft; 
ship-building, power and electrical machinery, other industrial machinery and 
chemical industries. Public attention should be concentrated oa these. Now that 
the provinces are soon to become autonomous, each large province might take up 
one or two of these heavy industries and make it its special responsibility to foster 
them. If provincial Governments took prompt action, all the principal heavy 
industries known in say part of the world and for which there are facilities and 
scope in this country, ooold be established in three to five jeers’ tuna Such a 
development might be promoted from public loans by the provincial Governments 
wherever it could not be financed otherwise. This will not throw any heavy burden 
oc any single provincial Government, and it would be extremely popular with the 
new provincial legislatures. Heavy industries are indispensable for manufacturing 
machinery of defenoe. Within the past few days we have heard that ta Soviet 
Russia they have created a separate Commissariat er Ministry for Defame, Industry. 
No nation in these days can neglect heavy industry except at its peril. 

Medium-scale industries can be started by business leaders with Government 
co-operation and help. Minor and cottage industries of every class need special 
encouragement from Government and from every local authority in city, town or 
village. Large sums of capital would be seeded which should be provided by the 
many ways in which credit facilities are organ Lied and made available in Western 
countries, ml people are able to inrest large sums from sari ngs. Government 
credit shonld come to their rescue for this class of development Several countries 
including America have built op their industries in this way by bans obtained from 
Great Britain. Tariff protection shonld be available to industries to the fullest 
extent desired by the representatives of toe people in the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures. To sum up, ’Industrialise or perish' should be oar slogan in future as 
in toe progressive West 

In inviting me to deliver this aldress, the vice-chancellor desired that I should 
give my suggestions for a revised system of uni versify education, in order to make 
education more practical to equip the alumni with directing ability and to increase 
productive power in the coautry. Wo have not to go very deep into the subject to 
indicate our immediate needs in this respect Our main aim should be to make toe 
product of the nniversitv an efficient worker and a successful producer. 

The chief defect in the present system is, as experience has shown, the absence 
of adequate technical and practical training io the curricula of studies whether in 
university, secondary or primary grades. Professor John Dewey of the United 
Stales of America said that ’in an industrial society the school should be a 
miniature workshop and a miniature communi ty ; it should teach through practice, 
and through trial and error, the arte and discipline necessary for economic and 
social order,’ Under toe present system education is not in close contact with life. 
School and society live entirely apart. The education given is too general for this 
solution of practical problems or as an introduction to practical life. 

Every university should have colleges of technology for mechanical and 
electrical engineering and allied sciences, a college of agriculture and a college commerce. 
Research should be carried on at these institutions and a liason officer, attached to each 
college to maintain association between the colleges aadltheir research laboratories, and 
the industries and businesses for which these colleges exist. In secondary education 
every matriculate should be made to pass an examination in a'handicraft or industry. 
Linked with the elementary school system, there should be vocational schools to 
provide training in the elements of agriculture, commerce, handicrafts, carpentry, 
engineering, smithy and other trades for the boys, and cookery, dress-making. 
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nursing and honao-wifery for girls. Probably 60 por cent of the boys la rural 
areas would require agricultural training. 

Coming to universal mass education, It may be stated that In a population 
of 373 millions, at least 40 millions, or 15 par cent., should be at school, fa the 
United States of America the proposition is 23.7, and in Japan 19. But in British 
India, at present, only about 5 per cent are attending educational institutions. The 
proportion of female Scholars is hopelessly meagre, being only 8 por cent. The 

literate population of tho country is about 15.6 ■ por cent males and 2 8 per coat 

females, and the general literacy for both males and females is 9.4 per coat. This 
proportion should bo over 80 in any woll-orderod country. The percentages in the 
United States of America, Canada, Great Britain and Germany are respectively 95.7, 
94.9, 92,5, aad 99.7. It is important to liquidate illiteracy in about 15 years’ time. 

Tho statement that tho poverty of the people docs not ouahlo them to pay!for demon* 
tary education is erroneous, Niao-teutiis of our population livo in villages. Education 
should come cost only to food aad olothing In the poor man's ooooorav. And if each 

village now without a sahool Is given a small grant, say, of Its. 100 and ashed to 

educate its young folk by its own efforts, it will readily do so. Thero are enough 
iitcrate mon with leisure to give a part of tholr time to this work for a small consi¬ 
deration, if the importance of the moosuro is brought to homo to tho village popula¬ 
tion. I speak from practical experience gal nod from an experiment made under my 
own eye in this direction about two decades ago. 

As In tho case of industries so in respeot of education, money should bo found 
by loans if necessary. Monoy was so found in tho past fur the aamo purpose in the 
development budgets of Japan. 

The subject of dofonce ought to take a place noxt only to education and Industries 
In any nation-building programme. India’s seaboard boing ouoa, adequate prepara¬ 
tions should be mails for its defence. Rapid training of Indian youths to qualify 
them for all the three arms of dofonce forces—tho army, navy and air forces—is a 
move which brooks no delay. If you are alert and capable, you will bo listened to 
and in tho words of a great American if you _ mako yourself shoop tho wolves wilt 
como and oat you.’ You may have arts, industries, technical skill, prosperous cities, 
efficient transport Borvioos, big reservoirs and canals, but without physical olB- 
cioacy for protecting them, you aro liable to fall an easy prey to bruto force. 

As with technical and practical oduoatian, military training should bo linked with 
odnostionat institutions of throo grades. I have been often asked by English friends 
how India will defend itself la an emergency, If difficulties nroso to future wars. 
This is a point lo which all wall-wishers of tho country should givo Borions atttoa- 
tioo. To develop self-oonlhlenco and fighting spirit in Iho people and to increase thuir 
self-respect, military education is a sine qua non. In tho villages of Japan, there are 
committeos for preparing and training the citixon army and supplying recruits to the 
regular army. Recently it was reported in tho pubijo press that persons trained in 
universities and schools in that country wore going to act as a liaison agency be¬ 
tween the army and Iho pooplo. Wo have enough man-power in this country to do 
likewise. 


The standing army cost* the country about Rs. 50 croros at prosent. Mitch of 
this expenditure can bo roduood, if the roitrictioos in tho Arms Act aro judiciously 
removed and a oitizan armv eroatod. Every man napnblo of wielding arms' should be 
trained in the modern methods oi • warfare os la done In Germany, Italy, Russia and 
Japan. And it should not bo forgotten that tho expenditure on armaments will un¬ 
dergo material redaction if heavy industries como to bo established in tho province 
to tho extent suggested. v 


l have dealt with six main hoods or probtoms which como uppermost nndor 
nation-baiiding, There are many others, but thoso six are fundamental. If in any 
scherno of national advanoo the prohloms associated with thoso six hands are 
handled with vigour and with a right sense of responsibility, tho rost wili automa- 
it cany fall into hno, Whoo a small advanoo ia economic prosperity Is secured for 
the masses by the measures indicated, it will of itself supply the wherewithal for 
promoting nation-building and welfare work of ovory other kind. 

The only care for unemployment Jb a higher standard of living, especially for 
♦ ho poor and tho only suro way to bring this about £b by increasing work, by 
increasing tho goods and sorvicos produced. Tha Bystem of work should be pro¬ 
perly organised and the workers disciplined as In the West. There should^ be 
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fewer and fewer idlers, part-time workers should work fall time and occupations 
should be created for every one willing to work. 

Among the many wavs suggested to os by foreign experience there are three 
large-scale measures which, io my view, will be of immediate value in this 
connection ; 

(1) Citixenahip training. i2) Planned development in villages, (3) Planned 
development in cities and towns. 

There should be universal mass education for young persons and unlearned 
adults. Literary training now given in educational institutions should be supple¬ 
mented by practical training, in some of the many ways in which it is possible to 
do it Separate vocational and trade schools, workshops and experimental and 
demonstration stations should be thickly scattered over the land. The population in 
every village should be instructed to learn to maintain records of goods and services 
produced during the year. I have seen an admirable system of how this should 
be done in the model villages of Japan which is worthy of imitation. In cities and 
towns, whether the residents collectively are growing rich or poor coold be ascer¬ 
tained by similar methods, by valuing statistically Bach activities as lend them¬ 
selves to measurement in industry, trade, transport^ banking, etc. Such a test has 
been suggested for the city of London. The main object of au these measures should 
be to increase the skill and working power of the citizen and to augment the total 
value of goods and services produced in any district or any other given area fiom 
year to year. 

In view of the uncertain world political situation, nation-building for defence 
also calls for special attention. England is at present taking steps to give physical 
training to her population and to build up new and more powerful armaments. 
She will need help from this country. One of the clauses in the instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor-General in connection with the recent Government 
of India Act is that the Defence of India will be more and more the concern of 
the Indians themselves." The British Government have thus given a hint to our 
people that they would do well to equip themselves gradually lor self-defence. 
Our own self-government, when it comes, will be an empty show unless the 
country is adequately equipped for self-defence. 

Only large-scale plans and disciplined action will lead to success in nation-wide 
activities. Men with patriotic fervour should be invited to lead in order to secure 
the degree of discipline and regimentation necessary for a directed economy. The 
country has abundant human material for this purpose. 

In totalitarian states under dictators in Germany, in Italy, , in Soviet Russia, 
people's lives are regulated by various restrictions with the object of consolidating 
and augmenting national power and raising the standards of income and comfort 
ol the nation as a whole. People have submitted themselves to curtailment of 
liberties for the sake of their colleclira security and economic advantage. In 
India too we have had unitary control of a kind but it has been one which has 
offered ns restrictions in plenty, amenities only with a sparing hand. 

The people should be free to plan as they will, prod nee what they want, 
increase efficiency in directions in which they feel they are deficient and mobilise 
the country’s resources in materials and man-power for all their rightful tasks. 

In European countries, two (great measures have been adopted since the dose 
of the War mainly for economic safety, namely, (II a National Economic Council 
and (2) a Development Plan. The plan adopted is usually a Five-Year Plan, and 
its working under the control of the Economic Council is regulated by the changing 
conditions of international politics and trade. Those two measures, or some others 
having a like purpose, are urgently needed in India. If their_ operations is placed 
under the control of trusted leaders, they will prove of incalculable value for 
increasing the volume of national {production and service. 

Several provinces, such as Madras, Bengal and Bombay have made a beginning 
la welfare and rural uplift work. The Madras Government has started district 
eoonomio councils. If the object is to provide a steadily rising total production 
of goods and services and reduce unemployment and nnder-employment among the 
■ural population, these measures cannot but be regarded as too' insignificant and 
scrappy to have any marked effect within the life time of the present generation. 
The district councils should be enlarged and extended and placed under the 
control of a Provincial Council or Commission composed of trusted leaders. 

52 
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The least that the Government of this country can do is to chalk oat a 
reasoned Development Plan—a three-year or five-year plan—and appoint a 
representative Development Commission to give it effect. In a recent publication 
1 have given details as to how this could be done. I should like to repeat here 
that no appreciable results, nothing great, oan bo achieved without a large scale 
organization. 

I have given prominence to nation-building activities not only because we are at 
the threshold of a new constitution, but also because without creating a new outlook 
for our people and without operating on a comprehensive plan and programme of 
reconstruction, the present dangerous mass poverty and ignorance in this country can 
never be cured. Sinoe the War, extensive reforms, reconstruction and rehabilitation 
have gone on in Western countries. 

I have tried to present a true picture of what we in India need In this 
respect. The picture may be imperfect in many respects, but no statesman, or 
economist oan discharge bis duties to this country without visualising such a 
picture, without placing bofora himself a clear perspective view of the conntry’s 
real needs and of some at least of the many measures and methods by whioh sueh 
needs are being met In progressive countries,* 

Extensive revision and reconstruction of our national life are neooseary ; politically 
because ladia has been a dependenoy hitherto and vast numbers of people have been 
without the power of self-help and self-improvement ; in the economic sphere be¬ 
cause, mass poverty oxiats here to a degree unknown to Western countries; and 
socially because, the Indian mass mind has to bo liberated from the stupefying spall 
of many anoient traditions and narrow prejudices, 

I would ask you all young mon and young women fresh from the University to 
keop these nation-building problems constantly before your mind’s oyo in whatever 
region or department of tue oountry’s llfo your lot may bo cast To the graduates 
particularly who are leaving this University to-day to take their chances in the 
wider world outside, I would say a few of you will no doubt devote your lives to 
some great objeot for the country's good as your venerable! Vice-Chancellor has done. 
And to all of you, I trust, one of the principal ambitions in life will bo to give 
every encouragement and support la your power to the achievements, the effloianey, 
the good name and the glory of your people and country. 

Since natlon-bnlldiag |affects the security of your own homos and living, thoughts 
on this subject are likely to hunt you all through llfo. Old conditions are changing ; 
old moralities are crumbling. Our dream world in this country has always been a 
world of contemplation and holidays. Life here was regarded as in a transition stage 
on its way to a bettor world. Poverty was praised. Remember that Btich senti¬ 
ment! arouse derision in the practical progressive people of the West It is due to 
sueh attitude and traditions that with n population of about tme-Ofth of the world, 
we possess less than one-oighteentli of tno wealth.' I have heard India sad China 
spoken of as the two economic slums of the world. In the West, both for success 
and happiness reliance has long ootne to be placed on work—organized, disciplined 
work—rather than on contemplation. To get tho most of oneself is becoming the rule 
of the world at large, and pauperism however begotten is regarded as fatal to nation¬ 
al progress. 

Contact with our British rulers has done much to take us out of the old rut, but 
what advance we have made, has been accomplished by imitation aad example and 
not through either tho direct initiative of the people themselves or any purposeful 
policy on the part of the Government to develop a modern order. 

For any general rise in the country’s prosperity places reliance on production and 
service organized on a basis of mutual trust aad cooperation among our country 
men. For your own success, plsoo reliance on your capacity, character, and power 
of will, all of which aualitios cau bo progressively strengthened, if you choose, by a 
life-long process of self-improvement. Your vision added to your courage and deter¬ 
mination is the measure of your power. The master word Is work. Work steadily 
to build up your worth and power, keep oonsoleuco in rectitude, and 

*l«t all the ends thon aim’st at be thy country's. 

The God's and truth’s. 



The Aligarh University Convocation 

The Annual Convocation of the Aligarh Dnireratt was held on the 7th. March 
1937. A very laiye and distinguished gathering including Sir Frank Noyce, Nawab 
Sir Ahmad Said Kbaa, Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, Nawab Sskar Yat Jnng, Nawtb- 
xada liayaqat Aii Khan and Nawab Ooaidur Rahman Khan attended the function. 

Ur. A. Halim , pro-Vice-Chancellor, surveying the working of the year expressed 
satisfaction on all round progress. 

Dr. Ziauddin, Vice-Chancellor gave away the degree to successful students and 
then read his Convocation address. In the course of his address be said :— 

‘Many reforms are neeeded in our education system, hut there are two subjects 
which I cannot help noticing. The first is the question of secondary education 
which is the back bone of tho whole educational system of • country inasmuch as 
it supplies teachers to primary schools and trains students for higher institutions. 
Bat unfortunately this education is much neglected in this country ; and its com¬ 
plete reorganisation and overhauling is the crying need of the day, especially in 
view of the increasing unemployment of our educated young men. 

Continuing. Dr. Ziauddin said: ‘It is gratifying to see that a special committee 
has been appointed by the United Provinces Government to examine the matter 
and the Central Advisory Board of Education of the Government of India have 
also taken up this question. Both these bodies have discussed it with the two 
experts appointed by the Government of India vit, Messrs. Abbott and Wood. The 
weakest point in our education problem is the system of examinations. Researches 
are now being carried on in every country to improve the system, bat we in India 
have not yet reatixed even the necessity of reform.' 

Expressing his felicitations to B. S. H. t\a Maharaja of Hyderabad, tho 
Chancellor of the University, 'Dr. Ziauddin said that this university had ever been 
bound by the closest ties of relationship to the rulers and the people of Hyderabad 
and these ties bad been further cemented by his acceptance of the office of the 
Chancellorship of the University. 

Concluding his address. Dr, Zia-ud-Din Ahmed exhorted the students who got 
their new degrees to rise to the occasion and march forward towards the new 
world that Lay before them. There is always room for merit and ability, and every 
student he hoped, would demonstrate their ability in making their way np to the 
highest level of life's achievement. 


The Gurukul University^Convocation 

The Convocation of the Gnrukul University was held at Hard war on the 
27th. March 1937. After referring to the ideals and achievements of the 
University. Mr. S. Saiyamurty, in the coarse of bis Convocation Address, dwelt on 
the importance of the study of Science and said * 

“I have long been associated with University life and University work in mv 
part of the country in various capacities. I' am deeply and continuously interested 
in University education. Bat. of coarse, those Universities ate entirely different 
from touts. ' But whatever differences may be, there is no doubt whatever that the 
spread of right education on sound lines is the imperative need in our country. 
For the tragic fast remains that, although our country is in point of history the 
longest educated in the World, still it is the least educated in point of numbers 
to-day. Farther, I believe that foil democratic Swaraj is based on the footing of 
edacated, intelligent and discriminating electorates. The spread of true education 
from Use lowest to the highest standard is thus the concern of all those, who love 
this country and seek to serve her. 
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“While these modern Universities have undoubtedly done a proat deal in creating 
a large camber of men and women, patriotic, disinterested, able and self-sacrificing 
who nave devoted and are devoting thoir lines to the service and the freedom of 
the Motherland, there is no doubt whatevor that, on the whole, that education has 
not been productive of permanent benefit to this country. Indeed, it cannot be 
otherwise, because the foundations of this education were laid by lord Macaulay 
in his famous minute. With a few changes here and there, these foundations, 
remain more or less what they were. It is right and proper that we should know 
something of these foundations, in order that we may repair the mistakes of tha 
past I give one quotation below to show the nature of these foundations: 

“The question now baforo us is simply whether, when it Is our power to toaoh 
this language, we shall teach languages in which, by universal confession, there are 
no books os any subject which deservo to bo oompared to our own ; whether, 
when we can teach European science we shall teach systems which by anivorsal 
confession whenever they differ from those of Europe, differ for the worse and 
whether, when we can patronise sound philosophy and true history, we shall 
countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines, which would disgrace an 
English farrier.—astronomy, which would move laughter in girls at an English 
boarding school—history abounding in kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty 
thousand years long and geography, made up of soas of treacle and boos of butter.” 

“It is, 1 believe, no exaggeration to say, that all the historical information which 
has been collected from ell the books written in Sanskrit language is less valuable 
than what may bo found in the mast paltry abridgements used at preparatory 
schools In England." 

No wonder that starting on this basis our education has. on the whole denation¬ 
alised us, has produood merely an army of clerks, who lack initiative and indepen¬ 
dence and has not served the higher purpose of true education. It was, therefore, 
right and proper that the Gurukulu Seminary should have been established by the 
Arya Sabha in 1912 in the Punjab. From a small elementary school it has grown 
up into a full fledgod University. Yours is a residential educational institution right 
up to the highest College classes. Your courses of instruction last over 14 years, 
with au additional period of two yoars for getting your Dootorato Degree. Mostly 
humanities are taught here special lmporianoo boing placed on the study of Sanskrit, 
You also study here the Vedas, Indian Philosophy, Sanskrit, Literature, English, 
History, Economies, Wostorn Philosophy, Sanskrit, Literature, English, History, 
Economics, Western Philosophy, Comparative Study of Religions and Chemistry, 
You have also done well itt so shaping your curricula that, at the end of the eighth 
or tenth year a boy may well go to Engineering or Legal studies. 

Your curricula aim at bringing about the cultural regeneration of India, Your 
ambition is to tarn out scholars, who will be the leaders of thought and of action in 
the country. You have already sent out good men, who have made their mark 
in the field of national service, To me it is a peculiar pleasure to be here on this 
day, because this seat of learning is Intimately associated with that great mao, tha t 
great saint and that great patriot, the late Swami Shradbanand. Your ideal site o>11 
the banks of the great Gangos is a source of perounial attraction to all, and tl f/ 
expenses of schooling in your University are adopted to the needs of yonr country. 
Above all yours is an independent university, pursuing purely Indian ideals and 
seeking to produce Indian patriots and Indian gentleman. 1 congratulate you on 
your work and wish you well in the future. 

The great ebaraoteristto of your University on which I should like to congratu¬ 
late you particularly is the Ideal of Brahmaobary. which yon praoHse. Brahma- 
charya is peculiarly associated in our country with the period of study. It is not 
a mere physical state, it is also a mental state, and to the extent to which you pro- 
da f® Brahmaobtris, who, at the end of that period of training here will 

enter the Grasastha life, you are building secure foundations of Hindu and Indian 


. Moreover, yours is s true Gurukula, Tho English word ‘hostel’ is a poor transla¬ 
tion for that word. Yon teachers and students, not only live together, but live as 
members of a common joint family. The advantage of that life for true education 
cannot be over estimated, I have already referred to your situation on the banka 
nsiStL »***• I h°pe familiarity has not bred contempt in your minds. To the 
“ nans all over India especially in South India, the Ganges stands for all that is 
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puts, noble and exalting to our country. To spend some of the most impressionable 
periods of yours lives on the banks of the Ganges and in these beautiful surround¬ 
ings is a proud privileges far which you must be highly thankful and of which you 
must take full advantage. 

“The medium of instruction in the University is Bindusthaoi, as It ought to be. 
I am one of those, who though ignorant of Hiudnsthaai, profoundly believe that 
Ilinduslhani should become the lingua franca of India, as early as possible. 1 hope 
your students will go out as missionaries of the gospel also throughout the 
country. As an humble student of Sanskrit, I congratulate you and your University on 
the great importance they attach to Sanskrit studies. Sanskrit is to Indian culture, much 
more than what Greek and Latin are to European oulture. Sanskrit is not a dead 
language ; it is a living language even to-day. I remember with happiness my last 
visit to your Gurukula, when I had the privilege of listening to your debate in 
Sanskrit. Your attempt to make Sanskrit once more the spoken language of scholars 
deserve all encouragement. When I speak ol Sanskrit, it is not merely out of blind 
lore, but I believe that to every modern Indian scholar Sanskrit is essential if he is 
to livo in this country as a real native. Our Vedas, our classics, our epics, a-e alt 
enshrined in Sanskrit. Ignorance of Sanskrit denies us our heritage ; knowledge of 
Sanskrit gives us a rich literary heritage, which, if I may adopt a simile, is a beau¬ 
tiful garden with fragrant, beautiful and perennial flowers, in whose paths, we can 
wander for years, deriving pleasure, instruction and exaltation, and never getting 
weary. Of Sanskrit literature, I can say with some knowledge, that as of all great 
works of art, its greatest characteristic is the characteristic of true beauty, that it 
assumes a new form every mioute.Horeovor, Sanskrit is a common bond of culture 
of alt Hindus, a d should be tbo common bond of culture of all Indiana from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from Kammp to Karachi. 

“I have been deeply struck by the simplicity of your life, the gospel of self help 
constantly practised nere, and insistences on conformity, which you practise. Simpli¬ 
city is a peculiarly Hindu and Indian virtue, which we,are alowly getting rid of. It is 
time that we went back to tL Modern education in every University has rapidly 
made of men and women almost helpless. It is right and proper, therefore, that you 
should be trained, and train ourselves in the art of self-help, which will add to 
your self-respect and dignity. I am one of those who without being superstitious, 
believe that conformity is a'great individual and national virtue. I am deeply im¬ 
pressed by your daily routine of life here, including the Homa and Eandhya Vandbana. 
Mere modern ratiocination may argue that these things are unnecessary, bat there 
are many things beyond the reach of argument, and I am one of those, who believe 
that in such ceremonies there is something to bo gained for the individual, the society 
and the nation. 

I see yon have a scheme for opening an Industrial College, to be named 
‘Shrauddhacanda Shiip Vidyaiaya’, and are aw&itiug to start it, when necessary funds 
have been collected. I sincerely hope and trust that the funds will be forthcoming 
and you will soon open the Industrial College. 

“I notice that in the early classes also yon are giving some practical Mid voca¬ 
tional training to the boys. If I may do so, 1 should like to commend to your 
authority the need for giving more importance to the hand and the eye oi the 
younger boys. I would also plead for more importance being given to the study of 
Modern History, Politics ana Economies and of Modern Science. It is right that 
your boys must be appraised with all the modern problems. The eternal varieties are 
the same. But still modern human life is so complex and problems are becoming 
so difficult of solution, that I think the education of your boys will be complete only 
when they get a grounding in Science, as also in modern Economies and Politics. 

Time was fifty years ago when we all were grateful to the pioneers of modern 
Science, who went on oonqueriug one peak after another of unknown regions of 
knowledge, and the sheer exaltation of fresh knowledge went to our head. But, to¬ 
day, while mao has invented Science, he has brought forth a Frankeostiu's Monster, 
which seeks to destroy the creater. Science is leading humanity to destruction. The 
use of poison gas, aeroplanes, bombing, to destroy one another by the various so called 
civilised nations is the despair of the lovers of humanity. 

Bat, I believe that we, 10 India, are producing and will soon produce a race of 
scientists, who will harness science to humanity. In that greater work your Gorukula 
can play a great part. It should be your privilege to show the way to modern 
scientists, to subordinate knowledge to the higher aims of humanity, and not to 
prostitute it tor the destruction of humanity. 
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I have noticed, with exceptions, that thoro is an amount of inferiority complex 
in the modern Hindu and modern Indian mind, Ton must get rid of that inferiority 
complex. We have nothing to be ashamed of, or apologetic about, with regard to our 
past. Even in our present state, we have nothing to he ashamed of. Any other 
race or nation, misgoverned, impoverished, as we have boon for a century and half, 
will bavo ceased to exist. Hut, thank God, thanks to .our Vodio culture, to our 
ancient heritage and to our ideals wo still live. More than that, there is a promise 
in the horizon of a life of freedom for this groat and beloved country of oure. 
Therefore, vou must create and sook to maintain a uew self-respect and dignity in 
modern Indian humanity, Tour University has givon you that education, and you 
must make full uso of it. 

Last but not least, Europe, A morion and Japan are madly rushing forward 
towards another cataclysmic war, which will end humanity and civilisation, as 
known to Western Europe. I boo no alternative to this but the acceptance of the 
Hindu doctrine of “Peace of Earth and Goodwill to all moo". 

That can only come after the attainment of freedom by our country, at the 
preaching of that gospel by us. You must, thoroforo, co-operate in the groat task, 
which awaits all of ns, tho attaining of the freedom of our Motherland, That free¬ 
dom is to bo attained, not morely by politicians but also by scholars, by social 
service workers, by teachers, indeed by all Indiana in whatever capacity thov may 
be engaged. Wo nave to work harmoniously for that groat ideal. 1 invite all the 
graduates of this University to co-opeiate in this groat nation-building work. 

Thoro ia a school of thought in our country, as in others, who believe that 
raodorn economic civilisation is the paradiso of humanity, I strongly dissent. Tim 
theory of the multiplication of wants is not precious one. Time was, when some 
European countries believed that China, India and other Eastern countries would 
like to remain as hewers ol wood and drawers of water, and that they could 
dump their manufactured goods on them. A now economic nationalism is, however, 
springing np. and each oountry wants to bo self-gulBuiont The tragic failure of the 
recent World Economic Conference is a point. Wo, in India, have to proaoh and 
practise a now doctrine for our economic woil-boing, I do not behove ia the 
indefinite multiplication of wants. We ore nearly 35 ororos of people. 

If wo oaa but raise tho standard of tho ovorago Indian to even ono anna more 
P* r head per day, we shall have created a demand which will absorb the products 
°‘ °H r large and small industries lor many many dooades to oomo. 

We have to build up our large industries, but more, our small industries. We 
have to re-build our villages, and if we can do something by way of adding some 
precarious income of the avorago villager, we shall have very nearly 
solved the economic problem of India, I invito you to think of this groat vital 
problem, and do something to help their solution on suund linos. 

In conclusion Mr. Batyanurlhi said :— 

, . we want moro and more of educated and thinking tnon and women, who will 
itelp us in solving the great problems that need solution at the hands of our eountry- 
men. you should particularly inculcate in our men and women communal cleanliness, 
nnnesly in all spheres of life, and readiness to snorilico for great ideals. You must 
recapture the great courage of our ancient heroes, physical and moral. You must 
(earn yourselves to bo absolutely non-oommunal. A groat Hindu most be a greater 
r^rfh’ < morning ia your University you pray “May what we read guard ns 
mgetber, feed us together, evolve our capacities together, win us glory and help to 
•void bate and envy’’. There may be no greater idea! before a modern Indian of 
nationalism, of comradery, and of service for the Motherland. 


S. N. D. T. Women’s University Convocation 

Or. R. P. Paranjpyt, Vice-chancellor of the Lucknow University delivering the 
Convocation Address of the Shreomati Nathibhai Damodar Thackorsav Indian 
womens Umvorsity hold at Bombay on the 27tb June 1937, observed * 

“What ia the nse of a long and expensive eduoatlon if It does not make you 
niter to cope with the overcharging conditions of out world ? If your education 
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has not enlarged your human sympathies, broadened tout minds, and widened the 
sphore of your interests, it cannot be said to have achieved its purpose but simply 
created more learned fools," 

He said that all interested in tho educational progress of the conntry could learn 
some lessons from the history of the growth of tbis University, the earnestness and 
devotion of its founder, Prof, 1). K. Karve, the public spirit of its chief donor, the 
late Sir Vithatdas Thakersey and the recognition which earnest and devoted work 
Burely receives from the general public. 

Speaking about the speciality of the University in having Vernacular as the 
medinm of instruction and examination Dr. Paranjapye said : “Whatever may be 
the political future of our country, and we all hope that there will be no Iimit9 to 
our political progress, we cannot forget that India is one among the nations of the 
world, and that for a long time at least English is bound to remain as onr medium 
of communication with other nation* and peoples," 

Continuing ho said : *1 have often felt that women have shown a truer instinct 
in onr political struggle than we men. Even though they are few in number the 
women in onr public life have not shown themselves so narrow and communally- 
minded as men nave and nothing was so cheering to all true nationalists as the de¬ 
liberate opinion of all women's organisations against separate communal electorates 
which aro absolutely opposed to all notions of true nationhood. 

“To tbs graduates who are receiving their degrees to-day,’’ he said, “I would like 
to address a few words. They are the pioneers of a new movement in onr national 
life. The success or failure of the new educational experiment conducted by this 
University will be determined by the way they conduct themselves in the wide world 
of life. They are expected to play their roles of wife, mother, daughter and sister 
like other women bnt they must play thorn belter because of their education. They 
are expected to preserve all that is good in our past, shed all the evil excrescences 
and imbibe all that is new but useful in the other civilisation with which we have 
come into contact Have high ideals, try to carry them out In your life but have 
the charity to sympathise with the weakness of others.” 

Referring to the education of the University Dr. Paranjappe said: “If the 
education is imbibed in its true spirit it should implant iu you a love of liberty, 
not only for yourself but also for others, liberty of thought, speech and action so 
for as it does not impinge on the similar liberty of others. That education should 
teach you to form your own independent judgment and not make you slaves of 
others whether in mind or body, it should teach you to cast off superstition even 
though hallowed by the passage of centuries, it should make you ever ready to 
revise your old ideas in the light of changing circumstances. It should enable you to 
understand that nothing in the world is standing still but that everything is march¬ 
ing onward to form new combinations." 

Concluding Dr. Paranjapye said : “I cannot do belter than exhort you to team 
the real lesson of life of your founder Mr. Karvt. Compromise in non-essentials but 
firmness in essentials and’steadiness to ideals is what you should learn from him. 
You have had the great privilege, as I have had ail my life, of coming under the 
inllnence, direct or indirect of this great saint of modern India. Other institutions 
may have bad founders with more highly resounding names, bnt no alumnns—or 
rather alumna—of this University need envy anybody else, for she can say with 
pardonable pride that she had been the pupil of an institution that owes its exist¬ 
ence to the tireless energy, indomitable courage and devoted work of Dhondo 
Kesha? Karve." 


The A. 1. Muslim Students’ Conference 

The All-India Muslim Students* Conference, which was postponed last-mouth, 
was held at Lucknow on the 17th. January _ 1937 in the Oaugaprasad Memorial 
Hall, under the presidentship of Mr. Muihir Husain Kidmai, member of the 
Council of State, with a view to considering the advisability of the formation of an 
Ail-India Muslim Students’ Federation. Police were present on the occasion, 
Tne meeting was attended by a number of delegates representing the various 
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Oniversities. the majority of which appeared to bo opposed to the idea of formation 

of a now organisation, . _ , , . , ._ 

Soon confusion was caused whan the Prosidont announced that only two 
representatives of each institution represented and five each from Nadwe and Faran- 
gimahal could vote on the resolutions. After ruling out tho objections to this pro¬ 
posal, the President adjourned tho session till aftor the lunch interval. 

The opposition group remained iu the hall passing the time in composing poems 
(Uuahaira) and making snsuohes. At tho scheduled time, some of them including 
a member of tho Executive Committee, wont to fetch the President, hut the latter 
said that he oould not attend owing to Indisposition. Thereafter Ur. Farhatulla 
was elected President and thu meeting was hold. The resolution regarding the 
formation of a Muslim Students' Federation was rejected by a huge majority. 

The meeting requested Muslim students to join the Alt-iodia Students’ Federation 
in greater numbers. After passing a resolution thanking ihe Prosidont, this meeting 
dispersed. 

The conveners, after obtaining the permission of the original President, imme¬ 
diately after held a meeting under the presidentship of fftikar Hussain and decided 
to fOTtn an AH-Indta Muslim Students' League to hold its first session at Calcutta. 
The oppositionists did not attend this meeting and the hall presented a deserted 
appearance. 


The Bombay Presidency Students* Conference 

The Bomliay Presidency Students’ Conference opened at Bombay on tbs 2nd, 
January 1937 Mr. Soumyendra Nath Tagore presiding. About ISO delegates attended. 

In the ooursc of his address Mr. Tagero characterised Fascism and Nazism as a 
most barbarous and ■ abominable typo of national chauvinism, ffo expressed the 
opinion that there was no contradiction between struggle for socialism and struggle 
for independence. 

Referring to tho difficulties of students, ho doplorod the costliness of education 
and the apathy of the Government, who wore hardly interested in hading jobs for 
students who left school. Ho said that tho Supra Report was no panacea for the 
alleviation of unemployment among eduoatod classes. The whole system of educa¬ 
tion was very vioiona. it was anti-national, anti-demooratio and unscientific, ffo 
appealed to ctndonts to study each and overy problem facing the country. An 
abstract profession of love of the Motherland without tho necessary clear under¬ 
standing of tho country’a problem was nothing but futile sentimentalism. 

Ho farther said: “At this critical turning point of the history of tho world and 
of India whan unprecedented eociat, pollttoal and cultural reaction in the form of 
Fascist obscurantism threatens to submerge human Bouiuty nnder the deluge of 
bloody destruction, the students of fodia in fraternal solidarity with the Fnterna- 
tiooal Student Movement must plunge Into the vortex of the light for stumming and 
defeating the Fracist imperialist reaction,” 

Mr. Tagore condemnod Fascism, Imperialism and Capitalism as a danger to 
humanity and made a plea for a united front against these evils and sought students’ 
participation In It. Ur. Tagore opiaed that the real solution of the imomplo.ment 
problem was possible only when production and distribution of the necessaries 
of life were organised and a planaod economy was effeotod and means of production 
owned by the society and not by individuals. The now Constitution and the Saprn 
Report were all condemned in torn by Mr, Tagore who assorted that the students 
should sot be non-political, 

Mr. K. T. Vhandy. Chairman of the Reception Committee said that it was often 
said by interested parties that the students’ movement could have no abiding purpose, 
{hot at beit it could offer a platform for wild talks and that worst it wouldj degene¬ 
rate into seditioa-moDgering and riotous rabble. Even a casual glance at the students’ 
movement in India and abroad wonld convince an impartial observer that students 
have played an important, noble and beroio part in shaping the nation's destinies. 



The International Parliament of Religions 

(Sri Ramkruim* Centenary Celebration ) . 

Calcutta—lit Mmk to 8th Much 1937 

Savants from different parts of the globe, professing different religions faiths and 
representing the cultural heritage of diverse races, met together at the Parliament 
of Religions that commenced its session on the 1st. March 1937 at the Calcutta 
Town Mall under the distinguished presidency of the world-renowned philosopher. 
Dr. Sir Brajmdra Nath Stal. 

This International Congress of Faiths had been organised by the Sri Ram fetish ns 
Centenary Celebration Committee in connection with the Centenary of the birth of 
the Saint of Dakshiceswar. 

The historic hall which was artistically decorated for the occasion, was filled to 
capacity by a distinguished assemblage of delegates and visitors who had journeyed 
from remote parts ot the world to pay their tribute of respect and admiration to the 
prophet who was the “consummation of two thousands years of spiritoal life of three 
hundred millions people",—a great symphony “composed of the thousand voices and 
thousand faiths of mankind.' 1 

The proceedings sppropristely began with the singing of a Yedic hymn (In 
original Sanskrit, set to mosio by Mrs. Sarala Devi Ohandhnrani) by girls in 
chorus, standing round a be flowered portrait rf Sri R&mferishna. 

M e sia fea 

Following the opening song, Ur. Bijoy Krishna Bose read some of the numerous 
messages received from far and near including those from Mahatma Gandhi, Lord 
Zetland and Bis Excellency the Governor of Bengal. 

In his message wired from Wardab, Mahatma Gandhi said, ‘Wish Parliament 
success. Wish It could do some constructive work." 

Lord Zetland In his message recalled his association with the Ram Krishna 
Mission daring his sojourn in Bengal and desired to convey his cordial wishes for 
a very successful gathering of the representatives of the various rgltgions creeds 
at the Parliament of Religions. ‘It would have given me great pleasure,” His 
Lordship said, ‘to be present if it were possible so that I might meet once again 
my many friends who would be there. But since, that is not possible, I shall at 
least be with you in spirit.” ' 

lo his message His Excellency the Governor of Bengal said, *Jt is with much 
Interest that l have learnt of the holding of the Parliament in hononr of the 
centenary of Sri Ram Krishna, and I trust that tbe discussions of the delegates 
may further the causes which Ram Krishna had at heart, religions harmony, 
social toleration and inter-racial concord." 

Sir UonmotMa Nath Mukherjet, Chairman of the Reception Committee in 
extending a cordial welcome to the delegates and visitors, said, ‘It is only meet 
and proper that, on the occasion of the birth centenary of this glorious apostle of 
•Hartnouy of Religions’, wortbv representatives of various religions should have 
assembled here with the noble object of establishing a closer relationship of amity 
and goodwill among the different faiths and churches of the world.” 

In proposing Sir Brajendra Nath Stal to the chair. Sir B. L. Mitter pointed out 
that Dr. Seal’s name was so well-known that very few words were necessary to 
introduce him to this gathering. He would however only mention a matter of 
peculiar significance. This year’s Parliament of Religions had been convened under 
the auspices of the Centenary Committee. Dr. Seal had personal contact with the 
sage of Dak&hineswar and be was an intimate friend of Sri Ramkrisbna's most distin¬ 
guished disciple. Swtmi Vivekananda. Dr. Seal could well be claimed as ‘Wise man of 
the East” and they felt confident that under bis guidance tho deliberations of the 
Parliament would be conducted on a high spiritual level. 

Seconding the proposal Mr. Hirtndra Nath Butt said it was in the fitness of 
things tliat Sir Biajendra Nath Seal, the Doyeu of Indian philosophers, who had 

63 
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isade the whole range of knowledge his own and who had hovered freely among 
all the great religions ol the world, should ba asked to preside at this momenta os 
gathering. _ , 

Rising amidst a great ovation from the assembly, Dr, Seal regretted ots 
Inability to personally deliver the address, “It is very unfortunate , ho said, that 
I have recently fallen ill and can hardly aland np. I would therefore request one 
of my triends to read out my address. 1 ’ Dr, Beal’s presidential address was then 
read by one of his pupils, full tert of whioh appears below. 

Following the presidential address, delegates from different ports of the world 
caavered their cordial greetings and best wishes for the success of the Parliament 
on behalf of their raspeotive countries. 

Sir Francis Younghusband in conveying hearty greetings to the Parliament on 
behalf of the Society for promoting the study of Religions League of Nations Union 
mid Pall Test Society, London presented a volume containing the minutes of pro¬ 
ceedings of the last session of the World Congress of Faiths held in London last 
summer. “I can hardly say", he said, “tho delight with whioh I personally come 
here once more to the land of my birth and with what great interest I am loo Wag 
forward to the proceedings of your great Congress for i had many years past had. 
the profoundest admiration for that great saint the centenary of whose birth you are 
celebrating sow". 

The Prime Minister to the TasM Lama Tibet, (Ngak. Chhtn Rinpochs) said that it 
bad given him great pleasure to bo present at this World Congress of Faiths. He 
brought good wishes to the Congress from all the Buddhists of Tibet under the seat 
of the holy Ibiiii Lama. *'I heaTtiiy wish the Congress all success in its universal 
cause in bringing peaoe, good-will and happiness to mankind. I offer my blessings 
to the world Congress on this auspicious occasion of the centenary celebration of 
Ramkrishna, one of the greatest spiritual geniuses of India, 

Mme. Prof, Heiene do Wiimangrabowtka (Kradow University, Poland), Dr. H Goetz 
(Sferu Institution Leyden, Holland), Prof Tan Yuan-8bun (Sino-Indian Culture 
Society and National Central Research Institute, Nankin, China), Miss Helen Mary 
Bouiaofs, Johannesburg)!. Booth Africa), Mr. Yusuf Ahmad Bagdad! (Bagdad, Iraq), Mr. 
Sheik Mohammad (Cairo) Swami Parmononda (Vedanta Centro, Boston, Most, U. 8. A, 
Dr. Peter Bokie (Cincinnati, Ohio. U. S. A. ). Mating Aye lining (on behalf of the 
Buddhlata of Burma), Mr, J. A. Joseph (Bombay) oa behalf of tho Jewish community, 
Mr. D. N. Wadis (Superintendent Geological Survey of India ) on behalf of the 
Pars! community, Prof. Tuishid&s Ear on behalf of the Theosophicol Society, Calcutta, 
Swami Nirvondananda on behalf of the Ramkrishna Math, Belur, Devapriya Vaiiain- 
ha on behalf of the Mababodhi Society, Calcutta, Sardar Jamiat Singh on behalf of 
the Sikhs and another delegate on behalf of the Jain community, Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Barker (International Federation of the Societies and Institutes of Sociology, 
Psris and Geneva) offered their oordtal greetings to the, parliament. 

Conveying greetings to the Parliament on bohalf of tho Muslims of Bengal, Dr. 
Jr. Ahmed said: **i bring to this Assembly greetings from the followers of Islam in 
Bengal, Islam has always prided itself on its spirit of toleration and brotherhood. It 
is fitting that on the occasion of the centenary celebration of that prophet of religi¬ 
ons harmony the followers of all different religions should meet together. Teaohinga 
of Ramkrishna have distinctly affected tho lives of Muslims of Bengal in various 
ways. Tho holding of this Parliamaut of Religions will oement the friendship bet¬ 
ween tha followers of different religions. Devout Muslims realise that the fundamen¬ 
tal* of ail religions are one though they may be clothed In various garbs. It is in. 
seeping with the spirit of tho times that this Parliament is being field when the 
world is groping for a ayutbesia of all religions tad cultures. 

Steamt Abhtdanania, who took the ohair after Dr. Beal had retired as he was 
feeling unwell, said: *fa tho name of Sri Ramkrishna, In the name of the world- 
reuowed Swami Vivekonanda, in the name of Batnkriahna Mission and the Ramkrishna 
Order, I welcome all the delegates who have come from far and near and offer my 
cordial greetings to them. Ramkrishna has been the ooneummation of all the pro- 

f hets, seers and incarnation of divinity that came before his advent 1 hopo this 
•rltament of Religions will sound the death-kneil of all communal strife and 

struggle," 


The Welcome Address 

h his address as Chairman of the Reoeption Committee of the Parliament of 
Religions, Sir itanmatha Nath Slukhrrjtc said “More than two years ago when 
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the scheme (or celebrating the British Centenary of Paramahtnsa Sri Sri Ramkrishna 
Deva was first drawn up, it was considered the most essential part of the programme 
to oonvsns a Parliament of the Beiigiona o( the world* Ibis, as you au know, is 
quite in oonsonanoe with the spirit of the message of the great saint who was the 
‘consummation of two thousand years of spiritual life of three hundred million 
people"—a great symphony * composed of the thoosand voices and thousand faths of 
mankind.” 

When in 1803 a Pariiment of Religions was convened at Chicago, its object among 
other tbings”were: (1) to promote and deepen the spirit of human brotherhood among 
religious men of diverse laths, through friendly conference and mutual good under¬ 
standing, while not seeking to foster the temper of indifferent!sm, and not striving 
to achieve any formal and outward unity, (2) to inquire what light each religion 
baa afforded, or may afford, to the other religions of the world, and (3) to bring the 
nations of the earth into a more friendly fellowship, in the hope of securing per¬ 
manent international peace. 

The purpose of the Parliament of Religions which was intended to be called In 
connection with the Genteaary Celebrations, though much humbler, nevertheless em¬ 
braced within its scope most of the aforesaid objeots. Beneatn the seeming diversi¬ 
ties of different faiths there is a common plan and purpose—an underlying unity in 
search of which the whole of humanity, consciously or unconsciously, has been 
moving from time immemorial. The necessity lor providing a fornm where exponents 
of all religions faiths of the world would be able to exponnd their own ideas and 
Weals without any spirit of intolerance, whero they would be able to exchange their 
views on man’s life and its goal and on problems farthering national amity, inter¬ 
national fellowship and universal peace, can hardly bo overestimated. Though each 
religion is great in its own way, comparison among religions with view to establish¬ 
ing the superiority of one over the others, it unprofitable. There are many import¬ 
ant truths that various religions tsaoh in common, many that one has given to 
another, many again whioh in different religions have assumed different forms, some¬ 
times apparently incongruous but not really so. Mutual exchange of views broadens 
the entire religious outlook and foster a spirit of tolerance, the need for whioh is 
so often keenly felt. What Is wanted in a true votary of any particular religion is 
intensity of belief together with a catholicity of outlook and non-aggresiveness. Sri 
RamhriFilina has said : 


“Religion, however, is one. It has been so from all times, it shall be so for ever,” 
"The Lard is one, though Ho hath many names.” And¬ 
rea, every belief, every religion, every system of faith and worship & but a path 
that leadeth unto Him.” 

It was thought that a Parliament of Religions was a necessary concomitant of the 
celebrations, a 'tine quo mob,’ without whioh no celebration of the Centenary would 
be perfect or complete. And there oould be no more suitable place for the celebra¬ 
tion of the Centenary than this where have assembled the representatives of the 
different religions of the world. Rightly has fewami Vivetacanda said : ‘Aye, long 
before ideas of universal religion and brotherly feeling between different sects had 
been mooted and discussed iu any country in the world, here, in sight of this city, 
was living a man whose whole life was a Parliament of Religions as it should be.” 

The great Saint of Oaksbineswar made himself conspicuous in the world’s history 
of religions endeavour by actually practising different religions such as Hinduism, 
Islam and Christianity and realising the grand truths embedded in them all. Be was 
the first spiritual seer in the world who, standing on the bedrock of his own realiza¬ 
tions, declared emphatically and unequivocally the great truth that the different reli¬ 
gions are like so many paths leading to the same goal of God-realization. This was 
what Sri Ramakrishna lived to realize and proclaim to the sect-ridden world. It is, 
therefore, only meet that, on the occasion of the Birth Centenary of this glorious 
apostle of Harmony of Religions, worthy representatives of various religions should 
have assembled here with the noble object of establishing a closer relationship of 
amity and goodwill among the different faiths and churches of the world. 

*Tho idea of the Parliament was formed, but we did not know how it would 
materialize. Our resources werejlimited and some of the difficulties that we saw 
seemed at the moment insnnnonntable. But there is a much higher. and mightier 
power than that of man. We issued invitations to the most eminent persons all over 
the world—scholars, philosophers, indologists and religious heads. Toe world res¬ 
ponded. From the response that we received, we found that we were to proceed. 
We did proceed, always anticipating with eager expectation the day when the Par- 
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liament of Religions would moot in this great City. And as time rolled on and. the 
day came nearer and nearer, onr eagerness was ever on the increase. That much 
longed-for day, that golden hour has arrived, you have ootne, and on behalf ox uie ori 
Ramkrisbna Centenary Committee I bid you a most cordial welcome.’ 


The Presidential Addreia 

Presiding at the Parliament of Religions Dr. Sir Brajewlra Nath Seal said :— 
The Parliament of Religions that is commonoing to-day is one of the items, 
perhaps the last item in the programme of year-long celebrations in connection with 
the centenary of the birth, or aa others wonfd bare it, the advent into this world of 
Paramahaosa Ramkrisbna. 

More than 35 years ago I recall having written at Sister Ntvedita's request a 
paper entitled “An early stage of Vivokananda's mental development" I conclnded 
that paper with an account of a visit I had paid to Vivekananda’s master, Sri Ram- 
hrisbaa, That was a stormy evening and it was accompanied hy thunder and light¬ 
ning, and this suited wall my mental commotion which was created in me by that 
visit This afternoon in the calm and disnassion of the evening of my life I deem it a 
privilcgo to be able to share along with the thousands who are present in this hall in 
person or in spirit the centenary celebration of ono who in his sojourn on earth was 
above time and above spaco. 

This Parliament of Religions has evoked cordial responses from far ar.d near. The 
participants who are present in person are going to deal with the problems of reli- 

f ion, life, moral welfare, sprituatity and social progress from varied points of view, 
he teachings of Ramkrishoa constitute the topic of some of the papers to be pre¬ 
sented before this assembly. I shall confine myself to recording just a few reminis¬ 
cences of mine in regard to the great saint as well as placing in the philosophical and 
historical perspectives hit special contributions to the realm of human thought and 
action. 

In his early boyhood Ramkrisbna took part in popular shows and exhibitions, e.g., 
Krishnalila and Gajan songs. Ho would play tho part of Krishna or Siva in these 
popular shows. On the death of his elder brother, he became priest at the Kali 
Bari (temple of Kali) of Dakshinoswar near Calcutta. Do wanted to see Kali, the 
Diviao Mother, and threatened to stab himsolf to death if Kali would not deign to 
appear. He was half-mad and at last he had, as he thought, a vision of Kali. 

He then began to practice austerities. Ho took on himself a vow to abjure lust 
aod gold (Kama and Kancbanaj. Taking gold in one hand and mud in the other, he 
would mutter, 'Gold is mud and mud is gold.* In the same way he conquered all 
craving* of the flesh and in the end ho revered every woman as mother. 

A youthful and beautiful woman initiated him into Tantrlo practices (Sadbana). 
Lying on her lap be meditated on Kali. She was a Brahmaotomi, using wine and 
flesh in the rituals of worship. He worshipped her os a naked goddess. All sensual 
cravings were thus seared and burnt up in him. 

He sought to experience each religion in its entirety in Sadhana or spiritual dis¬ 
cipline. Now ho would be a Moslem Fakir, with appropriate rituals, attitudes and 
garb, and now a Christian neophyte, strlokon with a sense of sin and crying for 
salvation. There was nothing of mere pose or mere imagination to all this. In the 
same way Vaishnava Sankirtan and maslo wore added to his religious exercises. 

Among early personal influences on Ramkrisbna Is to bo noted that of Saint Daya- 
nanda Saraswati, founder of the Arya Samaj. Dayaaanda took his stand on the 
Veda* as teaching the ono Universal Religion and fought all idolatry in a militant 
mood, but his iouaenoe on Ramkrisbna could not bo lasting or deop. Ramkrishna’s 
genuineness led him to revolt against Hindu practices ; he would repudiate caste and 
oven servo the “Methar” which ooald hardly have been pleasing to the orthodox 
Vcdic brotherhood. He felt himself drawn fo Totapuri and other Saints and these 
maoifold experiences prepared him for his misson in life. It was Topapuri who 
initiated him into Saonyasa. 

He came ondor the influence of the Brabmo Samaj also. The new Dispensation as 
preached by . Brahmananda Keshabobaadra gave him a keen sense of certain 
social evils aod immoralities which had corrupted latter-day Hindu religion and 
religious practices. 

Hamknabaa was a composite personality. In contemplating Truth from the absolute 
point of view (Nirnpadhi) oe negatived all conditions and mode* (Upadhis) bat from 
the relative or conditional point of view (Sopadbi) he worshipped Kali, the Divine' 
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Mother, as wall as other modes and embodiments of the deity. He worshipped the 
one in all and the all in one and ho saw no contradiction but only a fuller reality 
tn this. Ho also ho reconciled Sakar and Nirakar Upasana. For him there was 
nothing in the material form of the deity but Ood manifesting Himself. The anta¬ 
gonism between matter and spirit did not exist for bint. 

.What be refused to delude himself with was that ho was a bore ell eondiliosB' and 
all infirmities of the flesh. But in his trances (Hamadhi) he developed eostasia in its 
purest form, attoh as has been rarely witnessed in the West iu the religious world 
since the.days of Eokhart and Taeufer. 

L'ka most Hindu Saints he had an inoxhaastibie store of homely sayings, adages, 
metaphors, allegories, parables, which could bring auiritoal truths home to the mean¬ 
est understanding and even to the child. 

Ram Mohan Ron. in a very real sonso the father of modern India, sought the 
Universal Religion, the common basis of the Hindu, Moslem, Christian and other 
faiths. Ho found that each of these great religions was based on this oornmon 
faith with a certain distinctive historical and cultural embodiment. It is funda¬ 
mental to note that Rammoliua played two roles in his own person. First he was 
a profound uotvereaHst and in this capacity he formulated the creed of what has 
been called Noo-theo-philanthrophy (a now love of God and man) on 
positive and coustruotive lines. He construed the Gayatri on this basis. And 
strange to say this Hindu became one of the three fathers of the Unitarian creed 
and worship in the Wcut. 

In the seoond plaoe Rammohun was a Nationalist Reformer and functioned in 
three different ways. 

As a Hindu Reformer he gave a Unitarian redaction of the Hindu Bhostras 
from the Vedanta and as a Moslem defender of faith ho wrote the Tnfatul 
Mnwahidin and Manazaratum Adiyan which were polemical works. And finally as 
a Christian be gave a Unitarian version of the entire body of the scriptures, old 
and new, in his controversies with the Christian missionaries. Rammohun was 
thus in himself a universalist and three nationalists all in one.. 

Afaharaki Debandranath organised tho creed, rituals and Annsthans in the 
AJi-brahroo-Sainaj on Hindu Upaaishadio basis. 

Tho work of formulating a Universal Religion free from Hindu or Christian 
theology foil to Brahmanandn Keshab Chandra Sen, who attempted this on an 
eclectic basis, and thus organised rituals and modes of worship. In his o&rher 
days Kesbabohandra made Christianity the central religion but in later life he was 
drawn more and more to Vaisbnavism fori 1 emotional and religious exercises. This 
was selective eclecticism. He thus variegated and fulfilled religious experiences 
as welt as concepts, rituals and worship in a way nevor attempted before. Buddhism, 
Christianity, Islam and Vaisnavism. not to mention other religions, each contributed 
its essence and substance to Kosbabchandra's Religion of the New Dispensation and 
what was new was eeJeotio ooit and culture. 

The next step fand it was indeed a fundamental innovation! was taken bv 
Paramabansa Ramkrishua. Tho Paramahansa would experience each cult and 
religion in its totality or as one whole experience. 

Kesbabohandra would emphasise the central essence of each religion and 
acknowledge its truth. In this sense Kesbabohandra would say, “It is not that 
every religion oontains truths but every religion is true.” Bat as there are 
different religions, it follows that they convey different aspects of truth. They 
transcribe not a part hut the whole of life, each from one fundamental standpoint. 
But the religions contend with one another, -Each claims that its positive stand¬ 
point is the only truo standpoint and ail other standpoints are erroneous. But 
Keshabchaodra differed. He viewed life from all these different standpoints 
eclectically. He selected from each religion what ha considered its essence, both 
theoretical as well as practical. He formulated a collation of Ml these partial 
aspects in the Brahma faith and more especially in the New Dispensation creed. 
Put more briefly, Kesbabohandra’s view is that every religion as represented by its 
central essence is tree. But it docs not oontaiu the whole truth which can be 
viewed only from an eclectic standpoint 

The New Dispensation would select the '‘distinctive’ 1 central essence from each 
religion sod make a collection, a “bouquet" of followers as it were. Here it was 
that Ramakrishna differed from Kesbabohandra. Indeed he differed from his pro- 
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decesscn io two essential respects. First, ho maintained that the praotioes of each 
religion with its rituals and disciplines gave iU ossonoe more really end vitally than 
ft* theoretical dogmas or creeds. Secondly it was Rsmakrisbna's conviction that it is 
not by aeloolive eclecticism but by syncretism and the whole-hearted acceptance of 
a religion that its full value aod worth coaid be realised and experienced. 

Ramakrisbna hold that selective extracts would bill the vital element in each 
religion. Bo would be a Hindu with the Hindu, a Moslem with the Moslem and a 
Christian with the Christian la order to experience the whole truth a-'d efficacy 
of each of these religions. Bat he would Dot practise different religions disciplines 
or hold different creeds at one and the same time. The ohsorvancee, practices 
and rituals of etch religion are organic to it. Bo would tentatively accept the 
whole creed and ritual of the Moslem for of tho Christian Catholic) in order to 
experience its religious efficacy and truth. In Oil these thoro might be temptations 
and pitfalls but one most be as an innocent child or babo and pass unscathed 
through fire, ft was thus that the Paramahansa passed successively through 
Christian and Moslem experiences. Such was tho Paramahaosa’s Syncretism. 

Ramahrisbna was thus a cosmic humanist in Religion and not a mere 
nationalist. Be gave the impulse initiative to universal human and this must be 
completed In our age, Humanism has now various now phases and developments. 
Leaving out Comte’s positivletio humanism with Its worship of the “grande-etro" 
and BabatHm with its later offshoot “Bablsra'*, the roligion of human brotherhood 
(bhai), wo may turn to later phases suoh as tho new concepts of roligion without a 
Cod (os in Julian Htiiloy), This is not all Impersonal ideals of Truth. Beauty 
or Goodness have sometimes replaced tho old faith In a personal God. And it is 
not merely the religious sentiment which olsims its own pabulum in our day. 
A passion for science, for philosophy or for scieniifio philosophy, a passion for 
art or for rasa (sosthetio sentiment) in genera) Ib the badge of modernism in 
oar culture and seeks to displace mnoh of tie old religious sentiment. 

Our present quest is for a Parliament of Religions, a quest which we sock to 
voioe in this Assembly. But this is only a stopping stone to a Parliament of Man 
or a Federation of World Cultures. 

Articles of fsitb, creed and dogmas divide man from man but we seek in 
religion a meeting ground of humanity. What we want is not merely universal 
religion in its quintessence, as Rammohon sought it in his earlier days, not merely 
an eclectic religion by compounding the distinctive essenooa, theoretical as well as 
practical of the different religions as Keshabohandra Bought it, but experience as 
a whole as it has unfolded itself fa tho history cf man. And ibis can be 
realised by os as Ramakrisbna taught, by the syncretic praatioe of retigioo by 
twing a Hindu with the Bindu, a Moslem with tho Moslem end a Christian with 
the Christian as preparatory to the nltimate realisation of God io Man and Man 
io God. 

Religion in a border sense Is to be distinguished from the religions in the 
concrete. As each it is a force that organises life and life’s activities. All 
cultures and in fact, all concepts are dominated by the idea of religion. Food, 
sex-relations, the family tribal life and warfare are all! regulated by the religious 
Idea. Empirical science and folk-life aro grouped round the central idea of 
religion, Aod, in the course of progress, the higher religions aro evolved. Tho 
Parliament of Religions is thus to be oonceived as but tho apex of this ascending 
course of religious evolution. 

Religious expression, however, is not tho only expression of the ultimate 
experience. We have also soieooe, philosophy, or better scientific philosophy, 
art or tho aesthetic sensibility (rasa sentiment or rasanabhuti) or mystical 
experience, all these being phases of humanism. And tho consummation Is to be 
found ia coemio humanism wfiioh frees mankind from its limitations of outlook by 
Boding man ia the universe and the universe in man. And we mast seek it to 
be free pot of this or that state but of the solar system and stellar systems and 
beyond, ia one word, of the adverse, 

Our immediate objective to-day ia a Parliament of Religions, But In my view 
ibis is only a prelude to a larger Parliament, the Parliament of man, voicing the 
federation of world cultures, as I have said, and wbat this will seek to establish 
is a synthetic view of life ooooeived not statically but dynamically aa a progressive 
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POET RABINDRANATH’8 ADDRESS 

Poet RiAnjiuitk'i AJfati 

Poet Rabindra Nath Tbpar* paid a magnificent tribute to the memory of 
Remkrisbna Parambams* when presiding at the session of the Parliament of 
Religions at tbs Calcutta U diversity fasti In to on tho 3rd. March 1037. 

The vast assembly listened to the Poet'* address.with rapt attention which bo took 
twenty-fire minutes to deliver. And the feelings ol the audience found eloquent 
expression in the remarks which Sir Frtmcu Vcmmghustand, one of tha moat die* 
tingnished of the oversees delegates, made In the Conference in rising to offer a rote 
of thanks to the chair—that tor this speech alone they might well consider the 
holding of the Parliament a success. 

“1 say to toq", said the poet: “that if yon are really lovers of Truth, then dare 
to seek its fulness, in all the infinite beauty of its majestv. hat never be ooo- 
tent to treasure up its rain symbols in miserly seclusion within the stony walls of 
conventions. Let ns revere the great ; souls in the sublime simplicity of their spiri¬ 
tual altitude which is common to them alt, where they meet in universal aspiration 
to sot the spirit of man free from bondage of his own individual ego, ana of the 
ego of his rice and of bb creed; but in that lowland of traditions where religions 
challenge and refute each other’s claims and dogmas there a wise man must pass 
them by in doubt and dismay. 

Be did not mean to advocate a common church for mankind, a universal pattern 
to which every ect of worship and aspiration must conform. “The arrogant spirit 
of sectarinism which so often usee either active or passive, violent or subtle, 
methods of persecution, on the least provocation or without any, has to he reminded 
of the fact that religion, like poetry, is not a mere idea,—it is expression. The self- 
expression of God is in the variecness of creation: and our attitude towards the 
Infinite must iu its expression also have a vartedness of individuality, ceaseless and 
unending. When a religion develops the ambition of imposing its doctrine on aU 
mankind, it degrades itself into a tyranny and beoomes a form of imperialism. Thu 
ia why we find a ruthless method of fascism in religious matters prevailing in most 
parts of the world, trampling fiat the expansion of the spirit of man under its in. 
sensitive heels". 

What the Poet pleaded for was “a firing recognition of the neglected truth 
that the reality of religion has its basis in the truth of Van's nature ia its most 
intense and universal need and so most constantly be tested by it. .Where it 
frustrates that need, and outrages its reason, it repudiates Its own justification'’. 

Addressing the Parliament Poet Babindra Bath Tagore said :— 

When I was asked to address this distinguished gathering I was naturally 
reluctant, for I do not kuow if I can be called religious ia the current sense of 
the term, not claiming as my possession any particular idea of God, authorised by 
some time-honoured institution. If, in spite of all this, I have accepted this 
honour, it is only out of respect to the memory of the great saint with whose 
ceotenarv the present Parliament is associated. I venerate Paramahansa Deb 
because he. in an arid age of religious nihilism, proved the. truth of our spiritual 
heritage by realising it, becanse the largeness of his spirit could comprehend 
seemingly antagonistic modes of 'sadhana', and because the simplicity of his soul 
shames for aU time the pomp and pedantry of pontiffs and pundits. 

I have nothing new to tell you, no eeoteric truth to propound to you. I am 
a mere poet, a lover of men and of creation. But since love gives a certain 
insight, 1 may perhaps claim to have sometimes caught the hashed voice of 
humanity and felt its suppressed longing for the infinite. I hope i do not belong 
to those who, bona in a prison-house, never have the good luck to know that it b 
a prison, who are blissfully unaware that the costliness of their furniture and 
profuaeoees of the provisions for their comfort act as invisible walls in a oast I a 
of vanity that not only rob them of their freedom hut even of the desire for it. 

The degree of this freedom is measured according to our realisation of the 
Infinite whether is the outer world, or ia the inner life. In a narrow room we 
may have as much apace as is necessary for living and for the exercise of our 
mosclre ; the food may be more than sufficient, it may eren be sumptuous : yet 
eor inborn craving for what we may call the more, the unattamed, if not 
altogether killed, remains unsatisfied. We are deprived of the infinite, which is 
freedom of range, both in the outer world as well as in the ceaseless variety of 
the world of our experience. 
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But s more profoundly intimate perception of the Infinite lies in that intensity 
of our eonsoioesness, which we can only attain when we realise ultimate value 
in some ideal of perfection, when in the realisation of some fact of our life we 
become aware of an indefinable truth that immensely transcends it. We, in our 
human nature, have a hunger for 'Bhuma', for immensity, for something a great 
deal more than what we need immediately for the purpose of life. Mon alt 
through their history have been struggling to realise this truth according to the 
unfolding of their idea of the boundless, aud have been gradually changing their 
methods and plans of existence constantly meeting failures, but never owning 
final defeat. 

Wo find that animals have their evolution along Ihe lino of the race. They 
have their individual life which ends with their death. But even in them there 
is a touch of tbs Infinite which urges them to. outlive their own life ia the life 
of the race, accepting sufferings and mating sacrifices for its sake. The spirit of 
sacrifice in the parents is this touch of the Infinite,—the motive power which 
makes the raee-mo possible, which helps to develop those faculties id them that 
will enable their descendants to Had bettor opportunity for food and shelter. 

But in human beings has been further evolved a sense of the Infinite that 
goes far beyond the struggle for physical life whioh merely occupies extended 
space. Man has realised that a life of perfection is not merely a life of perfection, 
is not merely a life of extension, but one which has its selfless enjoyment of the 
great and the beautiful. 

A Tier we have evolved this sense of the beautiful of the good of something 
that we call truth,—whioh is deeper and largo? than any number of facts,—wa 
have come into an altogether different atmosphere from that wherein the animals 
sod trees have their existence, But we have come into this higher realm only 
very lately. 

Ages and ages have paaaod dominated by the life of what we call the self, 
which la intent upon seeking food and shelter and upon the perpetuation of the 
race. But there is a mysterious region waiting for its full recognition, which 
does not entirely acknowledge loyalty to physical claims. Its mystery constantly trou¬ 
bles os and we are not yet fully at eoso in this region. We eatl it ‘spiritual*. That 
word ia vague, only because we have not yet been able to realise its meaning 
completely. 

We are groping ia ihe dark, uot yet clear is our idea of the ultimate meaning at 
the centre of this world. Nevertheless, through the dim light whiob reaches us 
across the barriers of our physical existence, we seem to have a stronger faith in 
Ibis spiritonl life than in the' physical. For evep those who do not believe in the 
truth which we cannot define, but call by the name of spirit,—oven thoy are obli¬ 
ged to behave aa though they did believe it to bo true, or at any rate, truer than 
the world which is evident to our senses. And so even Ihey are often willing to 
accept death,—the termination of Ibis physical life—for the sake of the true, the 
good and the beautiful. This fact expresses man’s deeper urges for freedom, for 
liberation of itself in the realm of the limitless where he realises his relationship 
with the truth which relates him to the universe in a disinterested spirit of 
love. 

When Buddha preached ‘maitri*—the relationship of harmony—not only with hu¬ 
man beings but with all creation, did he cot have this truth in his mind that our 
treatment of the world is wrong when we solely treat it as a fact which can be 
known aud used for our own personal needs '( Did he not feel that the true mean¬ 
ing of creation can be understood only through love because it ia an eternal expres¬ 
sion of love which waits for its answer from our soul emancipated from the bon¬ 
dage of self ? This. emancipation cannot be negatived in character, for love can 
never lead to negation. The perfect freedom is in a perfeot harmony of relation¬ 
ship and not in a mere severance of bondage. Freedom has no content, and there¬ 
fore no meaning where it has nothing but itself. The soul’s emancipation is in ths 
fulfilment of its relation to the central truth of everything that there is which ia 
impossible to define because it comes at the end of all definitions. 

The distinctive feature of materialism is the measurability of its outward ex¬ 
pression, which is the same thing as the fioiteness of its boundaries. And the dis¬ 
putes, civil and criminal, which have been raised in the history of mao, have mostlv 
been^over these same boundaries. To increase one’s own bounds one has necessarily to 
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enoroaob upon those of others. So because the pride of Power is the pride of 
Quantity, pride of the mere Dumber of its reoruite and riotims, the most powerfal 
telescope, wheo pointed ia the dircctioD of Power, fails to reveal the shore of peace 
norosa tho sea of blood. 

Buoh is the tragedy that so oftea besets oar history when this lore of power, 
which is really the love of self, domineers over the religious life of mas for then 
tho only meaas by which man could hope to set his spirit free itself beoomes the 
worst enemy of that freedom. Of oil fetters those that falsely assume spiritual 
designations aro 'the most difficult to break and of all dungeons the mosf terrible 
are those invisible ones where men’s seals are imprisoned in self-delusion bred by 
vanity. For, the undisguised pursuit of self has safety in Its openness, like filth 
exposed to the sun and air. But the self-magoifloetion with its consequent thwart¬ 
ing of tho best in man that goes on unashamed when religion deadens into sectaria¬ 
nism Is a perverse form of worldiness under the mask of religion; it constricts the 
heart into narrowness much more effectively than the cult of the world based upon 
material interests can over do. 

Let me try to answer the question as to what thia ‘Spirit’ is, for the winning 
of which aU tho great religions were brought Into being. 

Tho evening sky is revealed to us in its serene aspect of beaut; though we 
know that from the fiery whirlpools which are the stars, chaotic outbrnsts clash 
against one another ia a conflict of implacable fury. But ‘Uhnvasyam idam sarvara,’ 
—over and through it ali there is spread a mysterious spirit of harmony constantly 
modulating rebellious elements into creative unity, evolving ineffable peace and 
beauty out of the incoherently bathing combatants perpetually struggling to elbow 
out their neighbours into a turmoil of dissolution. 

And this great harmony, this ever-lasting Yea—this is Truth, that bridges the 
dark abysms of time and space, reconciles contradictions, imparts perfect balance to 
the unstable. This all-pervnding mystery is what we call spin tual in its essence. 
It is tiie human aspect of this truth whion all groat personalities have made their 
own in their lives and have offered to their fellow-boioga in the name of various 
religions aa means of peace and goodwill,—os vehioles of beauty In behaviour, heroism 
in oharactor, noble in aspiration and achievement in ail great civilisations. 

But when those very religions travel far from their sacred sources, they lose 
their original dynamic vigour, and degenerate into the arrogance of piety, into a 
titter emptiness crammed with irrational habits and mechanical practices ; then is 
their spiritual inspiration befogged in the turbidity of sectarianism, then do they 
become the most obstinate obstruction that darkens our vision of human unity, 
piling up out of their aocretions and refuse deadweights of unreason across oar 
path of progress,—till at length civilised life ia compelled to free its eduoatioa_ from 
the stifling coils of religious oreods. Suoh fratriotdai aberrations, in the guise of 
spiritual excellence, have brought upon the name of God whom they profess to 
glorify, uglier discredit than honest and defiant atheism could ever have done. 

The reason iB, bocase sectarianism, like some voracious parasite, feeds upon the 
religion whose colour it assumes, exhausting it so that it knows not when its spirit 
ia sucked dry. It utilises the dead skin for its habitation at a strong-hold for its 
unholy instinct of fight, its pious vain-gloriousaess, fiercely contemptuous of its 
neighbours’ aitioles of faith. 

Sectarian votaries of a particular religion, when taken to task for the iniqui¬ 
tous dealings with their brethren wbiob so deeply injure and insult humanity, 
immediately try to divert attention by glibly quoting noble texts from their 
own scriptures which preach love, justice, righteousness, and the divinity 
immanent in Man— ludicrously unconscious of the faot that those constitute 
the most damaging incrimination of their usual attitude of mind, in taking 
up the guardianship of their religion they allow, on the one hand, physical 
materialism to invade it by falsely giving eternal valne to external practices, often 
of primitive origin; and moral materialism On tho other, by invoking sacred sanction 
for their forms of worship within the rigid enclosure of special privileges founded 
upon accident of birth, or ooaformity, irrespective of moral justification. Such de¬ 
basement does not belong to any particular religion, bat more or less to all religions, 

- the reeords of whose impious activities are written to brothers’ blood, and sealed 
with the indignities heaped upon them. 

All through the course of h uma n history it has become tragically evident that 
religions, whose mission is liberation of soul, have in some form or other ever been 
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instramenfal in shackling freedom of mind and evan moral right*. The desecration of 
troth in unworthy hands,— the truth which waa meant to raise humanity morally 
aod materially out of tho dusky region of animality, is' moreover followed by con¬ 
dign punishment, and thua we Bnd that religious perversity is causing more blind¬ 
ness of reason and deadness of moral sensibility than any other deficiency in oar 
education; just as, the troth represented by eoienoe, when used for igaoble traffic, 
threatens os with annihilation. It has been the saddest experience of man to witness 
such violation of the highest products of civilisation, to nod the guardians of reli¬ 
gion blessing the mailed fist of temporal power In its campaign of wholesale massacre 
and consolidation of slavery, and science Joining bands with' tho same relentless 
power In its murderous career of exploitation. 

When we come to believe that we are in possession of our Qod because wa be¬ 
long to some particular seat, it gives us a complete sense of comfort to feel that 
God la no longer needed except for breaking with the greater nnotion the skulls of 
people whose idea of God, fortunately or unfortunately-—differs from our own In 
theoretical details. Having thus made provision tor ‘our God In some shadow-land 
of oreed, we feel free to reserve all the space In the world of reality for ourselves, 
ridding It of the wonder of the Infinite, making It as trivial ns our own household 
furniture. Snob unmitigated vulgarity only become* possible when we hare no 
doubt in our minds that we believe in God while our life ignores Him. 

Hie pious man of seot la proud because he ia confident of his right of possession 
of God. The man of devotion Is meek because he la conscious of God’s right of love 
over his life and son). The object of our possession needs mast becomes smaller 
than ourselves and, without acknowledging It in so many words, the bigoted seeta- 
rian nurses the implicit belief that God oan bo kopt secured for himself and hie 
fellows in a cage which is of thoir own make. In a similar manner the primitive 
races ol men believe that their ceremonials have a magio influence upon their 
deities. 

Thna every religion that begins as a liberating agenoy ends as ’ a vast prison- 
house, Built on the renunciation of its founder, it becomes a possessive institution in 
tho hands of its priests and claiming to be universal becomes an active centre of 
sohEtm and strife. Lika a sluggish stream the spirit of man ia ohoked by rotting 
weeds and is divided into shallow slimy pools that are aotlvo only in releasing deadly 
mists of siapefaation. This mechanical spirit of tradition is essentially materialistic. 
It is blindly pious bat not spiritual obsessed by phantoms of unreason that hannt 
feeble minds with their ghastly mimicry of religion. This happens not only to 
mediocre individuals who hug the fetters that keep them Irresponsible or oraving for 
lurid unrealities, but to generations of insipid races that have lost ail emphasis of 
Bignlfiaanoe in themselves, having missed their present in their ghostly past. 

Orest Bools, like Ramkrishna Paramhansa have a ’domnrehensivo vision of Troth, 
they have the power to grasp the significance of oaoh different form of the Reality 
that ia one in sill,—but tho masses of believers are unable to reconcile the oonfliot of 
eodes and commands. Their timid and shrunken imagination instead of being 
liberated by the vision of the infinite in religion, is held captive in bigotry and is 
tortnred and exploited by priests and faoatios for uses hardly anticipated by those 
who origiually received It. 

_ Unfortunately, great teachers most often are surrounded by persons whose 
minds, looking transparency of atmosphere, obscure and distort the ideas originating 
from the higher source. They feol a smug satisfaction when tho pioturo of their 
muter which they offer, shows features made somewhat in the pattern of their 
own personality. Ooasoioasiy end unconsciously they reshape profound messages ol 
wisdom in the mould of thetr own tortuous tud ora tending, carefully modifying them 
into oonventionsl platitudes in which they themselves find comfort, ana which 
satisfy the habit-ridden mentality of their own community. Lacking the sensitive¬ 
ness of mind which ia necessary for the enjoyment of truth in Its unadulterated 
parity they exaggerate it in an attempt at megalomaniac enlargement according to 
their own insensate standard, whioh Is as absurdly needless for its real appraisement 
as it is derogatory to the dignity of ita original messenger*. The history of great 
men, because of their vary greatness, ever runs the risk at being projected on to a 
wrong background of memory where It gets mixed op with elements that are 
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I say to 


fulness 


y to yon: that if yon are really lovers of Truth, then dare to seek it in its 
in alt the infinite beauty of ita majesty, but never be content to treasure op 
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Its vain symbols la miserly seoksion within the stony walls* of conventions. Let os 
revere the great tools in the sublime simplieity of their spiritual altitude which is 
common to them all where they meet in universal aspiration to set the spirit of 
man free from the bondage of hie own individual ego, and of the ego of nis race 
and of his creed; but in that lowland of traditions where religions challenge and 
refnta each others claims* and dogmas, there aj wise man must pass them by in 
doubt and dismay. 

I do not mean to advocate a common ehoroh for mankind, a universal pattern to 
which every act of worship and aspiration must conform. The arrogant spirit of 
sectarianism which so often uses either active or passive, violent or subtle, methods 
of persecution, on the least provocation or without any. has to be reminded of the 
fact that religion, like poetry, is not a mere idea,—it «s. expression. The self* 
expression of God is In the variedne65 of creation; and our attitude towards the 
Infinite must In its expression also have a variedness of individuality, ceaseless and 
unending. When • religion develops the ambition of imposing its doctrine on all 
mankind, it degrades itself into a tyranny and becomes a form of imperialism. This 
is why we find a ruthless method of fascism in religious matters prevailing in most 
parts of the world, trampling fiat the expansion of the spirit of man under its 
insensitive heels. 

The attempt to make the one religion Iwhioh is their own, dominate all time and 
space, comes naturally to men addicted to sectarianism Tins makes it offensive 
to them to be told that God is generous in Bis distribution of love, and Bis means 
of communication with men have not been restricted to a blind lane abruptly 
stopping at one narrow point of history. If humanity ever happens to be over* 
whelmed with the universal flood of a bigoted exclusiveness, then, God will have 
. to make provision for another Koah’s Ark to save Bis creatures from the catas¬ 
trophe Of spiritual desolation. 

what I plead for is a living recognition of the neglected truth that the reality 
of religion has Its basis in the truth of Uan’s nature in its most intense and 
universal need and so must constantly be tested by it Where it frustrates that 
need, and outrages its reason, it repudiates its own justification. 

Let me conclude with a few lines from the groat mystic poet of mediaeval India, 
JCabir, whom I regard as one of the greatest spiritual geniuses of our land: 

The jewel is lost In the mud, 

and all are seeking for It, 

Gome look for it in the east, and 
some in the we6t; 
boms in the water and soma 

amongst stones. 

But the servant Sabir baa 

appraised it at its true value 
a ana has wrapped it with care 
in a ooroer of the mantle of 
his own heart. 

Sir F. Ycnnghmband’a Address 

An aooouut of what had deeply impressed him In Sri Ramkrishoa’e life and 
teachings was given by Sir Francis Ybanghusband, President, Society for promoting 
the Study of Religions, London, while presiding at the evening session of the 
Parliament of Religious at the Town Ball, Caloutta on the 4th. March 1837. 

Sir Fronds Ytyungkusband said that he had come all the way from England 
because of the very deep regard which b* had for many years past for the great 
work of Sri Bamkrisbna. The reason why the speaker was first drawn to Sri 
Ramkrishna was because Ramkrishna more than any other man had taught 
the great simple principle of sot merely tolerating other religions bnt also 
deeply appreciating them and penetratiugly entering into them. The speaker was 
speaking as a Christian and what profoundly moved him was the way in which 
that groat saint entered into the Christian religion, entered into the very simple 
spirit sod teachings and life of Christ so that in a way they, Christians, were able 
to understand their own religion better for the way in which Ramkrishna had 
entered into it. • 

The speaker reminded the audience of the story of how Sri Ramkrishna 
was so deeply impressed by the sight of a picture of the Uadona and the Child 
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that he went into a trance. While lookiog at that picture and thinking about it, 
Ramkrishna realised oot only the fatherhood of God hat also the Motherhood of God. 
Then they all knew the story, the speaker continued, of how Ramkrishna went about 
for Borne months, devoting sill his time, ail his concentrated attention and all his 
intensity of feeling into entering the spirit of Christ. Now, that deeply moved 
them, the Christians, because they felt that thore was a flindu l who thoogh a 
Hindu of Hindus, for that period of time became. a Christian of Christians. It was 
not only that Ramktisbna had affected the Christians, but also the Muslims, the 
'Buddhists and others of other religions. And that was..a-yery simple and very 
great principle that ai) religions 'should meet together;.particularly ia this critical 
time of the earth’s history, history of the mankind, when there was such a terrible 
amount of disunion among men, it was exceedingly important that men of this 
spirit, men of religion should meet together and see in what way they could bring 
into the light of too world that spirit of harmony of wbioh Ramkrishna was the 
apostla What the speaker thought was very important was that they should meet 
together on occasions like this, is they met together in London last year at the 
world Congress of Faiths, and white eaoh ona earned book with him a deeper faith 
in hie own religion, at the same time by meeting each other, by coming into 
spiritual contact with eaoh other, be became a better Hindu, a better Budhist, a 
better Muslim or a better Christian, In suoh meetings the very fundamentals of 
their faiths were foroed upon thorn and eaoh one of them was led to the highest 
ideal of the faith whan it was realised that there was essential noity among all 
religions. Mankind waa very groatlv indebted to Ramkrishna for having spread that 
ideal and lived it ill his own life. In oarrying ont that deotrine they came across 
one groat principle which was a very simple principle too, and it was a very simple 
principle open wbioh the whole oniverse was governed and it was Unity in Diver¬ 
sity. Diversity always- existed, varieties thero would always bo as thore always 
have been, each one of them was! different from the other as each particle of the 
universe was different from the other. They had to retain, eaoh one of them, his 
• own individuality but they most also realise that deep down was the fundamental 
unity, unity of ail differences, of all varieties, of all diversities. They must know 
that it waa not possible to make every one of them to think and act like one another 
and that by noting upon the doctrine mentioned above eaoh one became truer to 
himself and truer to the divinity within him. * ~ 

Concluding, the speaker said that great men like Sri Ramkrishna came to the 
world from time to time and they, humbler individuals, had to make the most of 
(bis great privilege of knowing their f work, knowing their lives and meeting those 
-who had met them, and they looked back upon those great men, tried to be like 
them, tried to onier Into the apirit of their lives. But they must not stop here. 
They must oot be always looking to the past. Their .lives were made up of the past, 
the present and the future and while they looked back to the past as also upon the 
present and tbeir groat men they most also look into the future. They must realise- 
that the future would be their own making and they must determine to make the 
world far better than the present one. When they loafed to' produco men like Ram¬ 
krishna they mast look far Into the future and must hope to produce even greater 
men than Ramkrishna. 

Dr. D. H. Bhandakar, who presided on’tha Stb. March 1837, paid his tributes 
to the memory of Sri Ramkrishna and said that it was in the fitness of things that 
a Parliament of Religions should meat in India and in connection with the cen¬ 
tenary of the birth of Sri Ramkrishna What struck the speaker most about the 
life of this great saint of Dakbineswar was the spirit of research which he evinced 
throughout hi* life. He waa a ‘Bakta’ among ‘Baktas', a Vaishnava among VaiBhnavas, 
a Muslim among Muslima, a Christian among Christians. He allowed himself to - 
come also under the influence of such modern teachers as Ramantijam and Swami 
Dayasaoda Saraswati, Having thus learnt the principles of different religions the 
truth dawned upon his mind that ultimately all religions were one; it had been so 
for ail times, it would be so ever. 

Sica mi Viswananda, president, Ramkrishna Ashram, Bombay, 'spoke on the 
Unity of Religions- The need of the hoar, ho emphasised, was to discover the golden 
thread rannmg through a)! the religions wbero they coaid exchaogo the ideals ol 
different faiths jost as they exchanged commodity in the market 

Reason aod intellect were the two special attributes which a maa was 
endowed with. Bat reasoa and intellect could load a man to certain 
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heights only ; a nan’a thirst for knowledge oonld not be satisfied aotil and 
U i? 088 ,* “ an ^ad known lie first Caoae, the ultimate reality which »m 
the explanation ef alt that waa going aboot him, which was the source of the ant. 
verse, ill the great religion! oi the world were founded on the experience and 
realisation of individuals who oleimod that they had known this First Canso, that they 
had seen God face to face., This effort to know ths unknowable, to release the 
Reality was the very core'of all religions. In thia age of Empiricism and Positivism, 
in this ago of Atheism and Agnosticism there was born a man in this conotry in 
whose name this Parliament of Religion had been convened. Sri Ramkrishna, who 
claimed to have seen God. to bare conversed with him, to have established relationship 
with him. It was hard job for.Sri Ramkrishna to convince a robust rationalist and 
foil-blooded Spenourian like Vtvekananda that no had seen God and conversed with 
him. Not content with the realisation of Samadhi, Ramkrishna wanted to know 
wbat truth there was in othes -religions, fie was like a glutton who was never 
satisfied with a few dishes, be wanted to tost more and more, lie became a Chris¬ 
tian, he became a Mahometan and by practising those religions he came to the same 
realisition as be had found in Hinduism. It was therefore in the fitness of things 
that a Parliament of Religions should be con vented in bis name. 

If they studied the different religions of the world, continued the speaker, they 
would find that every religion had three aspects. Philosophical, Mythological and 
llitoalistio. In Philosophy, in their fundamental- basio principles all the religions 
wore almost (he same. But this religion in the hands of narrow-minded bigots and 
fanatics became an engine of oppression. It was religion that had created all that 
was beautifal, all that was sublime in human civilisation. It was religion again 
that had destroyed them. It was religion that. bad created love, brother- 
lines!, even for the most distant peoples of (he earth ; And it was 

religion again that made a man behave like a ferocious - brute, even with bis' 
neighbour. But those who had tasted the kernel of religion, it was they who, in. 
this destructive world torn by hatred and dissension, showered love, sympathy and 
compassion and assured the world that in their philosophy, ail religious were almost 
the same. So it was that in fundamentals, io basio principles, all religions were 
almost one. All the prophets and messengers of light olarmed to have gone to a 
height where they held communion with God which Vivekanaoda described as a 
state of super-consciousness. - 


Mrs. Sarojinl Naldu’a Address 

“1 do not say that God has created mao : I say that man in his urgent and 
emergent necessity created God and is recreating God every day. What is God. 
except our own individual consciousness of the Highest ? What is God except the 
embodiment of our own need of Beauty, Truth, Wisdom and Courage —In these 
words Ur». Sarojini Naidu addressed the Parliament of Religions as its evening 
session oo the 6th. March 1937. 

Bhe asked tho Parliament not to expect anything that had not already boon said, 
from a person liko herself who did not follow any doctrine or dogmas nor darp, 
progress except in the step of the entire humanity. 

bhe would plead with the Parliament to realise this that just as all the branches 
of a tree proceeding in diverse directions derived their strength from the same 
source, so also the different faiths of the world derived their strength from cue 
source and that source was the need of humanity. “I do not say” she said, "that it 
oame from God, 1 say that it comes from our need of God.” 

The speaker recalled bow once she stood before an empty temple in Southern 
India and the idea dawned upon her that here waa a temple where there was no im¬ 
age of any deity and men could create God in the image of his own soul. That was 
the message to the world of all the great saints and prophets of ths world and that 
was the message of Sri Ramkrishna. For him the temple was always empty, because 
it was always ready for him to place his deity, no matter whether fur the moment 
he projects! himseif into the soul of a Husalmao, Christian, Gonfuoian. Zooroastrian, 
Sikh or a man of any other faith. Be said: “Here is the temple ef Humanity, and 
humanity must have a God. Bat how shall t find that God ? Shall [ produce Him 
in the image of my limited individual consciousness or shall I seek to bod Him in 
the image of the infinite, the varied and the diverse, as He appeared to his children 
in tbe deserts of Arabia, on the mountain-tops, in the oaves and forests of many 
lands Y’ Ramkrishna taught the world- that the temple remained empty for man to ; 
create God and Godbood. Ban became a part of the great Humanity when be re- 
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altsed the oneness of God. Whether they said Atla-Ho-Akbar, or whether they 
bowed before the fire-temple of the Zoorastrian, or whether they knelt before the 
Cross of the Christian or made obei&sauoe to the Granth-Suhib at the Gardwara, they 
offered their salutations to the ooe Mid the same God, That was the only message 
that the speaker could give to the Parliament because that was the only religion 
that abe had been taught by her father in her childhood, * 

' . Mr. Ramaoaada Chatter) •*.’» Address 

In hie address to the Parliament Si, Ramananda ObaUerjts. said that when more 
than fifty years ago he came -to ’ Calcutta in the eighties (of the last century to 
•lady in a college, the saint Sri Ramkrishoa was stilt living and it was still possible 
to sea him aod.hear bis inspiring words from his 'own lba» But'tbo •'speaker was 
never so blessed as to-come into coutaot with '-him,' So lie could qof'say anything 
about him from direct personal knowledge. Not did lie think hff 1 was qualified to 
discourse on any theological, philosophical or scriptural subject. - 

* The speaker would like to places before tho Parliament briefly the rosilrt of self- 
' examination caused by Sri Ratnakrisbna's teauhiog 'Jala mat tata path*. This saving 
of bis had been variously translated, the meaning being, ”as many faiths, dootrfoas, 
opinions or view* so -many paths to the goal of emanoipation, liberation, salvation. 

■ God-vision or soil-realisation.” As the speaker never had the privilege to learn the 
«aol interpretationmf this teaching from him or from any of his direct disciples, 
ho would refrain from any exposition of it 

», As th» Supreme Spirit was infinite, 8j. Cliatterieo continued, and His truth was 
infinite, it was obvious that no man could thoroughly know Him and com probond 
Him, There were countless-aspects of Rim and His truth, and, therefore, oountiess 
approaches, too, to Him aad His truth. Those .wore contained* though not exhaus¬ 
tively, in the scriptures of the various religions of the world and the savings of its 
-saints, sages^ seers and prophets. Tho referonoe is Sri Ramakrishaft's teaching. 
Mat* mat tata path,' was to these. So the discovery of the paths implied serious 
study, meditation and spiritual discipline: * . 

Bat if any ono took tho’-' Paratnabanaa’e words ilght-boartodly, as many of them 
unhappily were apt to do. Bitch light-boartodness must involve great moral and 
spiritoal danger. Many of them appoarod to think that as in the-opinion of the 
Faramabansa all religions wore true it was enough for * mao's salvation to be 
, merely born a Hindu, a Jain, a Buddhist, a Zoorastriau, a Jew, a Confuoian, 
a Taoist, a Shintoist, a Christian, a Mussslraan, a Sikh, a Brahman or the Arjya 
Bamajist or 'born in some other recent religious community and simply profess to 
be one to roach the goal of ‘Moksha.’ salvation or liberation. If that were so, why 
did even Srt Ramkrlshna himself, blessed as ho was from chiPlhooJ with such a 

■ highly spiritual nature, with such Sadbana, pat himself to such severe self-dis¬ 
cipline ? It might bo said indeed that as he was born a Hindu bat wanted to re¬ 
alise in full the troth of Christianity, Islam and some other faiths it was necessary 
for him to undergo tho requisite soTf-impased discipline. Bui almost all the austeri- 
-Jies he underwent and the very difficult courses of Sadbana which he went through 
were meant for the perfect realisation of the idea! of Hinduism itself in which no 
was born. The-example of Sri Ramkrjshaa showed that it was not enough to bo 

■ corn la any religious community and to pay lip bomago to it, It was necessary to 
realise its ideal or ideals by oxternat and internal discipline and also to realise the 
'denis of t.iier religions by noedfut Badhsna, though for the generality of men it was 
wa* not possible to do whst he did. Therefore nls saying. Mata Mata tata paith,* 
was not meant to produce in them easy-going and smug Bult-salisfsotion, tho mother 
of intellectual and spritual indolence and indifloratuisra. Whether one wan 
a house-holder or a Saopyasi, one must nndergotBcIf-disoiplioo. Every greak of fancy, 
every aberration of the intellect and every perversion of some soured doctrine was 
not entitled to tho dignity of the name of *bat‘ in the sense ol faith. 

Un Sarala Devi Chotidhurani read a papor on “fba esoteric soioace of the 
Aryan Rishi* . - 

_ Mr. Jean Herbert, author, Paris (France), spoke on the message of Sri Ram- 
kmboa in continental Europe. Vivekananda took the message of. Sri Ramkrishoa to 
Europe, but it -was confined to tho intellectual classes. It waa Remain Holland, one 
ot the most generous bcarts that the world had over seen, who really started to 
spre«i the message ol Sri Ramkrishoa in Empire, His work on Sri Ramkrishna 
and Bwami Vivokananda met with tremendous suocosa end were translated into 
many languages. The great demand for ilia works indicated the amount of the 
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interest that ha had bean abir create among the people in Europe in Brl 
Ramkmhna’a taaohings oould be seen from the fact that the French translation have 
received enthusiastic response from lateral, Protestant clergyman Wnd Roman Catholic 
ministers, (rota Pejatuo Societies, Principals «of DatTeraiuss and men of eoience 
and letter. ■ * * . ,♦ - 

Ro* Bahadur Khagmdra Nath Jf tiler conveyed the most cordial greeting of the 
Oalontta University to the Parliament. The speaker felt that there was greater 
need for a meeting of this kind ' at thiq present moment because the speaker had 
found in the oonntrm of the West where he he had been recently that religion was 
more dead than alive and that there was no.chance of' infusing fresh blood into the 
religions which wore in a decadent - coalition. Xhe speaker was confident that India 
had a message'to give the world and that message was a message of peaoe and good¬ 
will not meBeJy-in name, bnt in reality ind to substaucot i~ 

Bwami .VijuSonaada of Ragokrihhnl Asiiratat "Buenos Aires. Argentina ,<Sooth 
Africa}, Amnia KaasaliWyaita * hMhe Mahabodtai Society, Sarnath# Benares, Bwami 
Panunanandf and ^rof. Benjamin Rechad of Manritina also pddressod the Parliament. 

. .In < message tb the PiHiiment, Prof. Trajan fferseni, Instiluttl Social Roman, 
Bucharest (Komania), said:—*A Congress likc-jonra ia,Bpocialiyi. sigmSoanV for oar 
times and I, should hare felt greatly honoured by being/ aKe-'-tor-MotioS in- I (a 
midst But my scientific- and teaaning work as. well aa«iih«r">diflloaltio8 prevent 
me from participatin' personally in the Congress.* 1 have to be-content with simply 
being present in spirit among the participants of the Parliament Please accept my ' 
sincere wishes for the snooesS of your transactions.” ’ 

In his massage to tho Parliament, H. K. Prof. DK*& TUecic Roms sa8T"It 
would indeed be a great ymbilege (or to be able to take paruim the great ooagrega-. - 
tioo ol faiths yon have been organising and it is quite jikely that on my way back > 
- -from Japan where I shall pass the winter months on a lecture tour,’r shall make -a ' 
pilgrimage to Bolur, and say a few words Wheat the 1 debt of humanity to ths great- 
Indian Mastar Sri uamakrishna, in my humble way. Even if for some nntoresoea- 
reason I should (ail to he present personally at. the Congress, I shall send my • 
address in time, • » 

1 can assure- you that the message of Sri Ramakrishna is widely known and- 
appreciated by the cultural circles in Italy, and car • institute shall spare no paisa 
to contribute to the suocesa of your Congress,'* » . ■ 

* Dr. JS. T. WiliiantSy Professor (Emeritus of Oriental Languages anti. literature,- 
University of California, 0. B: A writes m . 

"Sharing fully the faith of Sri Ramakrishoa that every religion is a path to God, 1 
1 rejoice iu tho spirit that has prompted you and others to bring into one assets- 
- Mage, as possible men of every race and creed, thereby making a practical demons, 
y^tion of religious tolerance and promoting intor-raciai and inter-national good-will,” 


